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Eighty-third Session—1916-17. 

ADBEESS BY THE PKESIDENT, MR. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., 
at the Opening General Meetir^, Monday, 6th November, 1916. 

Lanas GentitBusn,—I n ths ordinary course of events I should at this moment be listening 

to my successor in office with that peculiar relish which an actor feels when he steps from the stage 
and, seated amongst the acdienoe, watches the new player sustaining the r61e which had hitherto been 
his. CireuiQstancee have, however, willed it that my tenure o£ office should be prolonged, and that, 
for the third time, I should be addressing yon aa President. 

So far as the ordinary w*orl£ of the Royal Institute is concerned the history of the past year has 
been almost without events. The CounciL and the Committees have met as usual, and have dealt 
with the necessary business. 

One matter that has eugs^ed oui attention has been the reeumption hy the Commonwealth 
Government of the Competition for the Canberra Parliament House. You will remember that t,hi& 
competition, which was to be Internatioual, was postponed at the outbreak of the War. It is difficult 
to understand why it should be resumed now, when all the young architects of the Empire and of the 
Allied Oountries are engaged in other and sterner duties. We have felt compelled to protest very 
strongly against the resumption, and have also communicated our views to the two leading Trench 
Societies. I need not here go into the matter in detail, as you will find the correspondenoe in the 

JoURNAIr. 

The War Committees have been active, and the Civic Survey has continued ite most useful work. 
It ie gratifying to know that the smal] exhibition held by the latter at the Congrees of the Sanitary 
Institute some little time ago created great interest, and it is hoped thht a more complete Exhibition 
may be held in oui own rooms early next year- 

Our anxietiee ae to the future have, oi course, not been lessened by the action which the Govern¬ 
ment, was compelled to take last July in issuing an Order in Council controlling private building for 
a time, in order not only to keep steel for the puiposee of the war, but to secure building labour for 
urgent work in connection with munition buildings and other vitally necessary national undertakings. 
It was neoeasary, too, to relieve the railways as far as possible from the carriage of building materials. 
The Ministry of Munitions, which has the oarrying out of this difficult and dehcate task, realisee the 
eHeot of this control on all those connected with the great industry of building; and, without being 
indiBoreet, I may say that its attitude is most sympathetic. Every effort is made to adjust the con* 
fficting claims of individuals and the State, but, of course, the State has, and must have, the first 
claim. By the adoption of a system of inspeotion it bea been possible to ensure that no building in 
course of erection is stopped arbitrarily and without due regard being given to its protectioo and 
seeuiity. In many cases it baa been found possible to continue the work until enough has been done 
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to enable the building to be made use of. In other caGee, where the structure was nearing'completiou, 
it has been found poaaible to roof it aud to finish the interior as, for the moment at any rate, it is only 
certain classea of labour that are required for State purposes. 

I ehoold like to enlarge on this subject, but, for reasons which I think you will readily understand 
and appreciate, I feel that it is better to avoid going very closely into details. I can, however, assure 
you that every esse ie gone into carefully aod examined from every point of view, and that it is of 
value to have these cases considered from the technical standpoint. The staff is composed of archi* 
tects accustomed to deal with buildings of every kind, and every effort is made to administer the 
Order with scrupulous faimese. It is perhaps hardly necessary for me to tell you that this work is 
not done in the traditional office bouis of 10 to 4 with a two‘hour lunch interval. It would be com¬ 
forting to be able to give some idea of the duration of this control, but, although I aiu sure it will be 
relaxed at the first possible moment, no one can forecast fatnre developments. 

You will have noticed, no doubt, that the Ministry, through the Press, has made the thoughtful 
and timely suggestion that the public would do well to take advantage of the lull in building operations 
to get plans prepared now for future sebemoe. If this advice is followed generally ft will help archi< 
tects to tide over this difficult period, and we must hope that the diminuen^ will be followed by a 
crescendo and a long forte forHeiimo passage. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the outlook for architects at the present moment is not 
very brilbant, but at a time bke this everyone can do something, and if there Is little or no archi¬ 
tectural work to be done we can do a thonsand-and-one other things. Oui training tends to 
make us versatile. We already have some architects making shells and aeroplanes, others making 
exploeivee, and some even navigating ba^es for the carrlsge of munitions. There is man*B work 
to do in many dixoedons—in offices, on the land, everywhere. The work of hundreds of supposed 
indispensable” young men can be done, and done well, by architects of intelligence and ability. 
Our practice obliges ns to have an insight into everybody’s businees. We have made a large contri¬ 
bution of our young men to Che Army, and we old ones are not going to sit still and bewail our fate 
Just because for the moment there is no market for our special ” line.” If ooi young men can serve 
in the ranks, we can serve in the ranks too—not in the trenches, but in offices,factories, anywhere wher^ 
our work is wanted, and where we can release a young man to take his place in the fighting line. 

Almost since the war began,* certainly from the first winter, our newspapers have been full of 
paragraphs, cunningly disseminated by Germany and umocently printed by the British Press, stating 
that Germany was so short of men that she was driven to take the halt, the blind, and the ziiaimed 
into the Army. Then accounts of food riota, mutinies, loss of moral, follow each other at discreet 
intervals. All these crafty tricks are intended to cause a slackening of effort here, and they have not 
been entirely without reeult. I think no one who follows events intelligently can have any doubt 
about the future if only we realise that now is the time not for slackening for an instant, but for a 
supreme effort, We have to put every ounce into the scale. Everyone must do something or suffer 
something. There are a thousand ways of losing, but only one way of winning, and the one way is 
to concentrate all our energies on the war, to wiQ victory and to work for it, to realise that the power 
of Germany is oidy beginning to be broken, and that the victorious end will come about not only by 
the valour of our Navy and Army, but by the work of every man o-nA woman in the country, 

Although I have said our one duty is to concentrate all our efforts on the prosecution of the wgj 
to a victorious end, that does not mean that we should not think of wise plans for the future. This 
can be our recreation. I have a shrewd notion, however, that whatever schemes we may work out, 
our future will be determined for us by the men who have done the fighting. We read perhaps a little 
too much of plans for “ trade after the war.” Too much thought and energy are being put into these 
schemes for a future over which we have no control. It is to be hoped, however, that in these vast 
commercial projects the claims of the workers, now the fighters, are not overlooked. It will be a 
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disgrace to us as a nation if after the 'war we are content to let them live in the drab and dreary districts 
whioh many people seen to look upon as the inevitable type of district for a working population. In 
London alone we have square miles to destroy and replan. Our people must not only have the same 
pleasant snrroimdings which we consider indifipensable for ourselves, but they most earn enough and 
have leisure enough to enable them to enjoy life. The amount spent on the war in one week would 
be enough to sweep away many of these dreary neighbourhoods and replace them by cheerful streets 
and squares of pleasant and comely houses. 

When onoe the citizens of London begin to realise the disgrace of squalor aod ugliness the 
architect will come into his own again. It is not only the ontl3dng districts that cry aloud for 
change. We have a glaring example in the very centre of London, and, thanks mainly to toe mitring 
energy of 8ir Aston Webb and the London Society, we seem within meascrable distance of carrying out 
a great scheme for sweeping away Charing Crees railway bridge and replacing it with a fine road bridge 
worthy of onr great city. It is a most hopeful sign that Parliament, which still refieots public opinion, 
is on the side of the improvers. Possibly tbe nomber of those who care much for a beauilfnl city 'n, 
small, but if the rest of the commanity at any rate can be brought to see that there is a commercial 
value in architectnre, and that it pays to have a fine dty with great streets and squares aod fine 
biidgee, the money <^ffionlty, which is tbe rock on which so many schemes have suffered shipwreck, 
wiJl be negotiated safely. Tbe series of articles in the Obaenwr, by Mr. John Bums, Sir Aston Webb, 
and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, will help immensely to attract public attention to the subject and to 
give an air of reality and neamees of realisation to a project which has been discussed for several 
years. It is hardly necessary to say that the Institute givee its complete and unrceerved support to 
a scheme for effecting so great an improvement. 

Other great projects will have to be taken in hand after tbe war, and we can console^ 
oorselvee daring the lean time of tbe present by dreaming dreaios of tbe great things we are to 
do in the future. If the war is to lead to a change in the surroundings of the workers, it is clear, 
too, that there will be changes in the methods of work. The Trade Unions, for the purposee of Ibe war, 
have given up their " oustonu ” on the diatinct pledge that after the war they shall be at liberty to 
resume them. I know very litUe at first hand about these cagtoms, bat I have been told that so far 
as toe building trade k oonoemed they are baaed on toe assumption that limiting tbe amount of 
a man's outpat is the only way to make tbe work go round so that each man may have a share, the 
idea beii^; that there is a certain average amount of work per ann um and an aecertainad number of 
men to do it. I believe this to be quite unsound. Limiting the amount of work a man can reasonably 
do not only heeps skilled men at tbe level of less skilled, but nakee building cost more, so that lesa is 
done. Many, many years ago I suggested a system of two desses of workers. The more skilled ok 
first claas were to work quite unfettered and to receive higher wage^; the Kecond claes, also unfettered, 
would receive less. The inoentive for the seeond'Class man to improve hiirwlf m as to be promoted 
to tbe first class would be great. The result would be more output, betler>paid work, aiid a levelling 
up instead of down. This was a very juvenile effort on my part, and I am not even sure that it wa.'* 
original, but I stiU believe ft has the germs of soundness, and that the Trades Unlonn, with Uunr fin«* 
organisation, could do something on these lines. 

Other changes and other reorganisations must also be taken in hand if we ever again have to cope 
with a sitnation which reqaires the whole organised strength and skill of the community. We have 
at the present moment completely organised societies, institutes, and associations of architects, 
engineers, and of scientifio men of all kinds, but they are all isolated links with nothing to bind them 
into a chain. If, instead of this isolation, all these societies were linked together as part of a 8taW 
o^anisatlon ready for use In a case of emergency, the Government would have ready to hand tbe 
whole machinery of these organisations and could put their hands on the men they wanted and get 
all the information they required In a few bourn. Buppose that this organisation had been in existence 
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vfhm war broke out. BepresentatiTes of aJl these bodies would have been snimiioned. The Institute 
would have been entrusted with wo"k proper to arcMteoCs. En^neers would have been allocated 
their work, chemiats tbeirs, and aQ without waste, OTerlappIng, or confusion, because the machmer 7 
was already in working order. 

The amount of help that the civil organisations could give to the Government ;9 incalculable ; 
] cannot, of course, speak tor other bodies, nor do I know to what extent theii organisation was made 
uso of, but so far as the Institute is concerned, I can say that we were ready directly the war broke 
out, and that not only then, but mote than once later the whole of onr Eo&chinery .wae placed at the 
disposal of the Government, and I have no hesitation in saying that bad we boen made use of many 
delays and znisiakas would have been avoided and much expense saved. I have lately bad the duty of 
examining vast numbers of plans which have ranged from cottages to factories covering acres; 
every type of construction is represented, proving, if proof were required, that we hove men competent 
to design and carry out on proper business and economical lines every known type of building. 

Although we properly regret that so little use has beon made of ns as an organised body, and are 
inclined to blame the authorities for their shortaightedneBS, we must remember tba» because of the 
lack of touch which I have before leforred to, we were strangers to the Government—and, after all, 
Governments are like individuals, and have a dread of the unknown. It is always so much easier to 
go along the well'known tracks. We all have our iavoorlte builders, to whom we like to entrust our 
work, and view a strange contractor with disquiet until he, in his tom, has proved his worth. It waa 
then natural perhape, thou^ regrettable, that when the emergency arose the unknown path was 
avoided. It must he part of onr work in the future to forge the connectang hnk so that if ever again 
a like emergency should arise we should find ourselves called upon and ready to place our skill and 
experience at the service of the State. 

As iS perhaps natural, 1 fear I have so far considered the war mainly as it affects us as architects^ 
but although as islanders, whose country so far has been free from the invader, it is a little difficult 
to imagine what it must mean to those countries where the actual fi gh ting is going on, we must not 
think only of our own sorrows and tragedies. Think how Belgium has suffered, and of the woes of 
our great ally, France, dear to us arobiteots ; and of Bussia.the mysterious, which is being freed and 
regenerated by the blood of ber sons; and of Ibdy, whose very name warms our hearts; of Serbia 
and Boumania—all have suffered, and are suffering even more than we are, and are giving up ah 
present happiness now, so that future geneiatioDS shall be free and at peace. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my moat heartfelt sympathy with those who have been 
bereaved. Their sorrow will be mingled with pride at the thought that their dear ones have given 
their lives for their country. All of us whose sons are serving live in constant anxiety, and we can 
only hope that the great sacrifices that we are called upon to make may bear fruit, and that the dis* 
cipline and sorrow of the pteeent may make us a strong and earnest race to carry on the work of the 
world in tbs future. 
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Profeasor BEKESFORD PITK Mr. Prpd- 
dent» Ltfdiee aod Gentlemen: It ialfe to my lot to baye 
tbe hoDOui of proposing a hearty vote of thanlca /rom 
the Inn^tute to tbo F^dent for hia Address. I am 
ante that the note which the President has striek 
again tcHiay, that note of dignified and hearty patrio¬ 
tism, has been quite the ri^t note for the occasion 
and the note that thfe Institute meet warmly weU 
cornea and to which it moat truly Tespoada. The 
gratitude that we are under to the President foe the 
earnest and constant attention which he has given to 
the prime requirements of the nation at the h^ds of 
onr profeetion Is one that we appreciate. And 1 
think, Sir, in spite of the great difficnlties and trials of 
jouj years of office, the pecnllaT servicea which you 
Wve rendered to the profesuon under these moat 
trying clreumstances ate sure to be lenjamhered and 
valued. 

I may be permitted to remark on one or two points 
in the Address. First, with i^rd to the Australian 
Competition, which came so early in your remarks. 
Of couiee, that petition is a very difficnlt one, and one 
with which we are very closely connected. It Is evi¬ 
dently impossible that the u^ltects of the Allied 
nations should be able to give the attention that they 
would vnah to give, the study and the care that they 
feel this great problem of Australia demands from 
them, and we deplore It. But I cannot help feeling 
that, on the othu hand, we must bear in mind this 
fact: that Australia wants to start these buildings as 
soon as the war is over. When the war is over, the 
return of labour demanding emplojinent will be very 
considerable indeed; and one can quite izrafpoe that 
they will be unwilling to wait the one or two yean 
which the preparation of the Competition and working 
draviogs would entail before sttrting such an im¬ 
portant work. And it seems to me that the only 
result, under the present droumstancef, will bo to give 
the job away to those who are not enga^d on the aide 
of tSe Allies—^ the neutrals, or to the enemy 
blmseli if he can be indoced to compete. Any such 
conclusion of the matter would be as disastrous aa it 
can well be. The only su^estion I can make, Sir, is 
that we should urge upon the Australian Government, 
under the circumstances, the great importance of 
abandoning the Competition altogether, aod maklog 
up their minds to oommisidon an architect well quali¬ 
fied to carry out the work, as the proper and most satis¬ 
factory way, under the circuotRances, of arnving at a 
conoluaicm. 

With regard to the whole question of professional 
relief and the prepaTation of the CSvic Survey Flan, 
speaking among ouiselvea, we do feel a great debt of 
gratitude to the Committee which haa organised and 
which is taldi^ the opportunity of cmplc^ing highly 
valuable and suitable skill in the preparation uf what, 

1 hope, will be a work of monamenul and real impor¬ 
tance. The opportunity ia-a unique one, and our 


thanks are certainly due to those who have orgvueed 
this admirable succesaful moveineiit. 

With regard to the future. Sir: the future la of 
couse, a difficulty with ue. But we are getting recon¬ 
ciled to smaller i&comeg aod to narrower means of life 
with a Domber of domeetic novelties; and I do not 
imagine l^at doting our lifetime we shall see much 
opportunity of alter) ng the scale to which we are b« ng 
r^uced, 1 would oidy, speaking with oonsiderabla 
feeling as a suffering member of the profassiOD, appeal 
for the possibility of lowering the rate of eubscrip- 
tion of the Feltovslup to the rate which Aaaociafiee 
now pay, because it aseras to me there is not the 
alightsstdifierencebetween the atetua and tbapri vileges 
of those two orders. But that, of coursa. I have to 
leave to the Council. Vnder tbs pr^ent oonditions of 
compelled economy one sees how important it is that 
the Institute should have a policy of professional con¬ 
centration. 1 should hope that the tendency which 
has been erliibited duting the past few yearn to multi¬ 
ply profeetiooal societies may be taken seriously to 
heart by the Instltnte, and that there may 1 m a policy 
of concentration prepared during this period oi pause 
in architectural activity, eo that all tbs membera of the 
profession may feel, without the struggle of suppofting 
not only the central Institute but also many allied 
socictiee, that we are able to ecooomiss our sub- 
smptiona, to concentrate our forces, to streng- 
tbon the Institute in its representation of tiie profea- 
tion. 1 need not refer In any detail to the Wlies 
which have snSered from tbe war vary much more 
than ourselves. But I oan antidpate that if a helping 
hand is held out, for instance, to the Aicbitectural 
Aseociatioo in its peculiar and moet interesting dr- 
oomstanose, and if atcention is gives by this Iristitufe 
to the great public matter of town plsTinirig— -wHirh 
has called into existence an Institnte of its own, but 
which I would much sooner have seen a branch ui this 
Institute ’f it the Institute could stretdi oat its band 
to tbe larger subjects upon which you lisve commented 
so clearly in your Addies^^the need of improved 
dwellii^ and increased amenities, tbe need of sweeten¬ 
ing and cleaning homes for out workete, and heaiini! 
the sore p l aces in oux towns—I aay i f tbe lostituts can 
concentrate on s policy of public action, uniting itself 
to the bodies which are engaged In these works, then 
there is a future for us, in spite of cur limited means, ot 
great usefubese and public importance, and there 
is hope of strength from onion, instead of a narrowed 
usefnlneas, for us in the futore. 

But with regard to oui, own personal aotivitlee in a 
ticne when there is no work to do, 1 think, Sir, we may 
remind ourselves that a century ago, during the ^^at 
Suropean War, was a ti me when arohitectural students 
and arcbieologiats were peculiarly active, and engaged 
on most important work. If we cast our minds back 
and i^efiect on what was going on at that period M's 
shall find that the tromendou chai^ which came ever 
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the outlook of English uchiteetun took pl&ce tbec. 
The great vat lolled the old English ttSM^ition; it 
stopped the architectiml clock; and it vaa in that 
peri^ of etagnaCioD and gniet that the great Gnek 
Re^Tftl culminated and came to onr shorea. Winokle- 
man bad been at vork, and othera, preparmg the ; 
it was not a novel^ vhioh came ir^ the blue. Great 
eCudante-^cker^ and othera—were bus 7 at that 
time in the Agean with the Elgin MaThlea, and Greek 
treasuiee were being collected and gathered and 
brought to England. From that moment EogHsh Art 
during tb« whole of the Iset centui; started to move 
and deodop. What is in the sir for us now we do not 
know ; but it is clear that the war vhioh is now on 
tnlJ ha,\t more gigantic efiecta upon oni ontlook, oni 
position, and oui fotnie than even the great war of a 
oentniy ago had. And I beg architects and etodents 
to recall the opportunities in their poeseaaon of exer¬ 
cising an art which is universal, an art vhioh looks 
back over the whole history of the human race; an 
art which is bounded In ita penods bj such etnjgglas 
as that with which we are concerned, and an art which 
ezpreesee bf every aspect of it—In i te vit, its religious, 
its militaiyaspect^tbcpeKDaoent activitiee of ita own 
age. I ssk ar^teois of the present daj to concentrate 

Z n that outlook, upon that review, and to seek in 
period to attain an i deal—« considered,intelligent, 
critical ideal—of a sane scops and sphere for their art; 
to try to relate tbeir work to the real neceasities and 
real ezpreetion of the age in which they live, ao that we 
may not come out of tiiis merely holding our breath, 
me^y waking as from a dreaih, but that we may come 
out of thie period and its trial with a newer, purer, 
moct poveim intention to fnlfil ourselves in our art, 
to OUI art representative of the great race of 

which, thfcnlr God, we form part, and of the great era 
in which He has called us to live.—I very heartily 
and earoestiy beg to move that the but thanks 
of the Institute given to the President for hie 
Address. 

Ceptain H. BURKS DICK, Royal Garrison Artil* > 
lery (PresidenC of the Northern Architectural Aseo* 
ciation).—I£r. President, Indies, and Gentlemen: To 
be aoddenly honoured by an invitation Co take part in 
this importanb meeting by seconding tbe vote of 
thanks to the Preeldeot came ae a staging reminder 
tl^at 1 had a pest and that my present changed exist* 
enoe had not out im; o9 from It. But I rather shrank 
fi«m ao active IncuiBion into that world that now 
eeenu so unfsmiliac and my first impulse was to 
“ regret my inability, Ac., Ac.” However, I found the 
idea taking hold of me, and there kept recurnug to 
my mind a sentence from a letter 1 had recently read 
in Id. Jacquee-Emile Blanche’s Carters d'wn Atiiae, 
written to him from the trenches by an artist fnend: 

Quells joie de redevenirsoi-mdme pendant quelques 
instants I ’ ’ Why uot take advantage of tbs chanco to 
feet some of the jny of meeting old Sends and breath¬ 
ing the old and congenial atmosphere pendant 


quelquea instants ” 1 1 recalled with a peculiar plea¬ 
sure the first two or three Oonnoil meetings I attended 
10 lSi4, presided over by the President of to-day, and 
than found myself ringing up the C.R..4. for forty- 
eight houia’ leave. 

But now that I am here 1 oonfeM to a fseJmg of 
strangeuaas^ for daring two years my thoughts ^ve 
been entirely diverted to the new Ue, and I fear T 
come ill equipped to say anything of interest worthy 
of the occasion. The paramount feeling has bean to 
get this ghastly boslneas over. What does architec* 
tura, what does anything matter so long aa the 
nation’s very existence is at stake 1 But after all, I 
remind myself, this is not the and of all things: toe 
R.I.B.A. still exists, and a very active Presdaot is 
going to give a Presidential Address, even if the great 
nations are toppling over and burying the peoplM in 
their ruins. 

With these thoughts in my mind I strolled out the 
other evening under the shsMiow of a great gun, its 
Titan mass, perched on its revolving platform high 
above me, adhonetted against a starlit sky and poin^ 
ing over the imMoetiable deep ; whilst from numerous 
points inland ^ot overhead thin, bright, expanding 
and unending beams of white light, crossing and intec- 
miuglmg as they searched in every direction the new 
highways in tha heavens that man has conquered by 
his lesCleea danog. 

The occasional challenge of a sentry only intensified 
the Stillness and vaatness that penetrated the soul with 
its awe-inspiring snblimity, Bnt over and beyond the 
silence and darl^ss hanging over vast oceans and con* 
tinents 1 knew was spread the evil spirit of strife and 
woe and destruction. Could anything have carried 
one farther from the now insignificant things of the 
past—the curious, trifiing little things, little people, 
little thoughts, all onoe so big, now so shrunken ? 

With an effort I returned to my thoughts of W-day’e 
meeting; The Freeldent is going to sve an R4dres6. 
But what, I wonder, will he say I What line will he 
take I Eow will be—a creator of beautiful works. with 
toe soul of the artist, if practical in the sense that 
knows how to infuse into ^tness the elements of grace 
—how will he regard this bnaineaa so overwhelmingly 
in possession of earth and sky and sea, these forces of 
znadnass and destruction let loose by man on man ? 
WIl he be able to cany us through the storm and pre- ■ 
serve us for that time when wise and sans gvldaoce 
will be required for the great renaissance 1 

He has given the answer to three questions in a way 
I never really doubted. J have learned of the stren* 
uous life he leads in connection with real war work, 
yet has be found time to ^ve ua of hjs wisdom in the 
all too short address we have just heard. The attitude 
of miod it reveals is to me, if I may say so with all 
humility, entirely satisfying. Two sentences appear 
to epitomise the position, and might well be kept in 
mbd by those of us who are ” carrying on ” until that 
army of yonth and vigour, on whom rests the moulding 
of the new epoch, returns to take up its greater and 
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tsppiei work. These &re the words I meftn : “ I he^e 
A shrewd DOtioa thut, whstewer scheme we icay work 
out, our future will determioed fox us the mou 
who hsTe done the fighting. Too much thought sod 
energy sre being put into these schemes for s future 
over which we have no oontrol." Yes, the future is out 
of our hands. Carry on we must to a certain extent, hut 
the work (or which the Institute m^ly exigts must 
cease for the time being. A passive submisioa must be 
oura so far as the shaping of the future is concerned, 
with the mind and imsgiiiation cleared of ail precon* 
ceived ideas, ready to be infuenced by the new forces 
now working to some great purpose not yet dearly 
dedned. 

Becerrtly, during gnnpactice, 1 observed the effects 
of the '' blast ” from a gun on a small siructnre near 
by, whose door and windows had been secnrely 
dosed. By the shock of coneusaicn the door was torn 
from its faaCeiungs, split in two and caiat into the 
interior; windows were broken and the atructare 
seiioualy shaken. Now if door windows had been 
left opeh, little Injcuy would have resulted. There, it 
aeemed to me, was an excellent illustration of what 
would happen to univani^ee, institutes, and every 
centre of sodal, educational, and industrial acti^ty 
that closed their doors to the effects of the thunder of 
present events. £ither let the huiiicane blast sweep 
through, carrying vtith It the dust and decay of the 
past Uid claaring tbe way for the new activity, or be 
content tc see the fabrie itself swept out of azietenoe. 

Those milhona who are facing untold horroxi, lodng 
so many of their beat by the mighty sweep of tbe 
scythe in the hands of the Dread Reaper, but who at 
times are catching glixnpees of the anlmowD, and who 
are feeling the strange exaltation of a new-born fne- 
dom, an coming back with a new and widened out* 
look, with a detarmination to get ont of life that 
something that they only now are beginning to realiae 
is posable to them and is tbeiis by a eight they have 
earned. It is they who will shape the future. Don't 
give them the trouble of brushing us aside: let us he 
ready to aid in the quest for these higher ideals when 
the time amvea. 

We aichitecU, in oui own sphere, must remember 
that the great works we are concerned in are not of 
our creation. Feriolea was more responsible for the 
great monuments in Athens than was Ictinus and his 
fellow ctafUmen. But tbe real creators were neither 
Pericles nor his artists and engineers. These great 
works were the creation of the nation's manhood, and 
the beauty which still survives is the pemsating sonl 
«i the men who faced undinchingly the invading hosts 
of a greedy and power-druokes enemy. 

No, ours is the business to take the material that is 
being created and give to it an ezpreasfon of grace SJ^d 
fitness worthy of the industry &od intelligence that 
hsn^ produced it, and which demand from us the 
abiUty to mske it suitably articulate. 

I often think that in this we lag behind the march of 
the nation’s energies. True, the people themaelvea 


have failed hitherto to be persuaded of the value of 
this aspect of their pxoduotivenees, to us a strange 
shortaightednesa. But, allowing for this, we do not 
always take advantsge of the opportuutiea offered. 
Science and Industry do not hesitate tc scrap those 
things that new methods and inventions have super* 
seded, whereas we ao often bark back to old forros, 
tryii^ to twist aod bend them to uees to which 
forms, trying to twist and bend them to uaas to which 
they are quite fore^; we keep trying to force Into 
old moulds new nee^ distorting and hampering the 
free play of their natural tendenciee. This has perhaps 
been inevitable, but somehow 1 fancy a period Is being 
put by present events to many shibboleths that have 
tied us to those things that should long ago have been 
securely walled up in the museume from which they 
have Wn dragg^ by pedantic and unimaginative 
leaders in every sphere. 

In this connection a little tbought^perhapa a big 
heresy^insinuatea itself, which I will only whisper; Is 
there any chance that we and our wonderful Allies 
d'outre JKaMhe with oui coming renewal of youth will 
feel the inappioprlateneeo of still wrapping round a 
no longer enfeebled body that old garment the “ Re* 
naisesDce," patched with eo many faded periods from 
the ccealdog loom of the centuries I But this by the 
way. 

It is tbe nation itself that ie at last workiii| out itii 
•own salvatioQ on the battlefield; it is the people them¬ 
selves wbowill have saved their country; "Jid it is these 
aame people who, having realiaed their power, will aee 
that where no cost waa conaidered too great to ensure 
the defeat of the enemy outside the gate, tm narrow 
question of money will be aUowed to defeat their 
legitimate desire for relief from the sordid conditions 
that disgrace every large industrial oentra within. 
Then will be given to us an opportunity for wise 
counsel in conjnnction with the bolder outlook of our 
eons returned. 

A bnghter time will dawn, and tbe sorrow and sacri¬ 
fice sre not in vun. 1 have a whofe*hearted belief 
that those better thinga for the future so ardently 
hoped for by the Bresident are in the process of con¬ 
ception and will assuredly see the light of day. 

1 most heartily congratulate tbe President on tbe 
vitality that enables him to accomplish so much valu¬ 
able work for tbe State at tlua time of crisis, and I 
most cordially second the vote of thanks to him for 
his wise words to-day, eo ably proposed by Professor 
Beresford Bbe, 

Mr. H. G- 1BBEB80N [P.].—The portion oi the 
Addrem which wae perhaps received with most enthu¬ 
siasm was that advocating a more gracious home life 
for the industrial classes. Might 1 suggest that an 
effort should be made to give some of them a more in* 
toiestiug wrlci'ng life alao t Cazmot this Institute put 
a little pressure on the Government, and Induce it to 
foster by alms aod influence tbe attempts that are 
being made to keep alive the handicrafts, the really 
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enterUiiiiiig cbbgs 1 WitbouC Ooreniinent help, m 
tbe leAn Te&rs wUeh are before os, so maD 7 of these 
small mduetriea must go to the tr^. They viU die. 
And does not the present Arts and Ctafta Eshibition 
show they are wortA keepbg abTe ? 

You probably say the idea is stale and impractio* 
able : I know it is stale-^Id at any rats—but is it as 
impmc(aoabls nowaa it waa in tbe days of Horrie 1 We 
are used to being inteifered with and STen heiped by 
GoTemment; if they foster the makiiig of the dyes, 
why not tbe hand-loom weaving of the cloth 1 It is 
only by noiiy, and unity nowadays means Gotstb* 
ment, that we can work out this iudustiial salvation 
for a few of one people; the majority will he content 
with improved houses, better wages, and shorter houiB. 

iteferring to an inference in the President’s speech 
that the building trade is being gently treated by Che 
State—suppressed in all kindness—may I say that 
Only one behind the scenes, as I am, can Imow how 
ItLigely this new humanity is owing to the preoepts and 
pnaenes of Mr. Kc wton himself t 

Professor W. B. LBTHABT [F .]: May 1 aay a word 
in support of the resolntion t I do feel that we want 
some sort of interim work to carry on here at the 
Institute. I fully agree that this is not the time for tbe 
foil programme of evening meetings, but 1 feel that 
we need to be kept together from time to time by some 
interim work, and so 1 wondered whether it would be 
poesble to hold some sort of informal conferences, 
strictly «T>n*»p architects, witii the hope and intention 
that we could do eomething to heal up the internal 
anarchy of style from which we suffer, more particu¬ 
larly with regard to City works. The conntry houses 
are open to whima, and i have no very visionary ideas 
that much might be done in regard to them. But 
much might be done, I think, il we were to set about 
considering the City as a whole, from the point of view 
of tbe aichitectund design. By that I do not mean 
City planning, on which such splendid work is being 
done, but units of dragn which go to make up the 
architecture of arty streets. If bodies of architects 
conld walk down tiie Strand and down Eolbom, and 
see what all the architectural fuss dunog the last 
aizty years has produced, they might wake up to the 
feeling that something must W dons from the public 
point of view, ft is not a q;uestion of the whims, the 
ahihty, or the genius of the aiohitect: it is a matter 
of the City as a whole, and something ought to be done 
from tJie point of view of the City. AnH I throw that 
out as a Buggaetaon, whether something might not be 
aceompliahM by sznaJl conferences to get round the 
difficult comer of these ccoflictiug stylea, and try to 
bring about some common platform of view with 


regard to binldinga in the City. In the ssime way, we 
ought to join in other efforts, like the mitigation of the 
tremendous and terrific advertising plague. Nothing 
can be done to live in a city which allows advertise* 
manta in this way: it is pore anarchy, business blaok- 
guardtsm. It is not thimcable of any ordinary city in 
the world. In neither America, nor Germany, nor 
France la it possible, and it must not be possible here. 
It is not a question of this or that: it is a question of 
survival: for if we go on in this callous way we shall 
not Burvrve-xindee^ I do not know that it will be 
worth surviving. Something must be done, and I 
invite the Institute to help in tackling that. 

One little practical point I might further suggeet, 
which might help in the convergence of such a public 
idea of architecCnral propriety, o; whatever you like 
to call it. Might .not the Institute consider the old 
status of the creature called the SnrveyoT'CiencTal, and 
how he came to lapae \ I refer to the men in a respcin* 
tible public capacity—Inigo Jones, Wren, Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, Sir Bobert Taylor, and so on right to the 
beginning of the last century: the most powerful men 
in the country held the office of Surveyor-General. 
In some way that lapsed, and the work was taken up 
by a clerk of the works, or someone else of office*boy 
staudfng, and the whole chain of dignity in public 
work which it typiBed went by tbe board. One may 
speak of this with freedom just now, as by some aod- 
dent able roan aoem to fill the position, but this is by 
accident not by system. I do suggest, sn a teohnicU 
pceeibihty, that the Institute should cmielder the past 
status of that official, and thepoasibiUty of bis revival, 
or something paralld. 

Tbe vote was earned by aoolamation. 

The BBESIBEKT, in acknowledging the vote, said; 

I cauinot oonclnde without thanldng you vary much, 
Profeesor Pite, for the land words you have used in 
proposing this vote of thanks, and Captain Bums Dick 
for tbe kind way in which he has seconded it. It is a 
great plesauie to see him even for a moment restored 
to civil life. And the suggestions which Professor 
Letbaby has thrown out will, I think, be likely to bear 
fmit in the future. It la very difficult to devise any* 
thing to keep the Institute going thrsugb war time. 
We eie not able to have evening meetings, and there 
is a difficulty in arranging meetings even for tbe 
afiemuons. I think most of us felt ^t tbe ordinary 
subjects of papers were a little bit dull and stale dur* 
war time. But these conferences, if we did not 
perhaps take them too senoualy, if they could be 
more in the nature of afternoon tM conferences, with 
smolong percutted, I think we might profitably 
organise. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAETS EXHIBITION. 
By A. E.Ri 0 HARi> 80 N[i*.]. 

HlS noteworthy exhibition hae now been open 
for & month, &nd will continue lor Another 
fortnight. What it will aohieve ie impoeiblo 
to state ; its purpose, however, is momentous, for it 
marks the terUary stage ot the adventure entered 
npon by William Morris B-**d luj baud of draamera. 
After several ^sits to the gatlenes of the Koval 
Academy it is not so difficult to grasp the meaning 
of the movement as a whole, and to asanme that 
attitude of diainterested attachment essential to a 
reviewer; neither is it necessary to have recourse to 
the excellent Gatalogne edited 1^ Mr. Wilson, for the 
simphdty uf the arrangements be^ns to tell above 
the blend of eoloux and seeming confusion. This 
wonderful show reseznblee a huge basaar transported 
from the Orient to enliven the ^ey North: so much 
to the credit of the artise who have endeavoured to 
add to the amenities of domestic hfe. Thera are, not' 
withatanding. certsun reaervations. and these will be 
dniy stated. The scope o! the Society embra^ all 
the artq, nothing 1 $ considered too smell to escape 
attention, hence the widespread appreciation aroused 
in all qaarters through the courage of those enthn- 
siasto who have chosen the present time to proclaim 
their mission, and it is hard to record an impresion 
of the nuDHtoos works without sympathetic emotion. 
In the main the exhibition is a legitimate attempt to 
uplift the general tone of artistic product; its object 
is educatimial; herein is revealed its secret and its 
shortcomings, for the artiste brought together from 
tb^ suds ol England, while profeesing high Intel* 
lactuality, have not yet Imbibed the rudiments of 
discipline. The impetus at the back of the movement 
and the achievements of the artists are the best 
aafeguardi against indisenminate remarks; no pur¬ 
pose would be achieved by any other than cr^nsUuctive 
criticism, and once the mind is freed from prejndice 
against the fantastic tendpccies which still persist, 
the con£ict of old theories with modem wethetidsm, 
misplaced ori^nality and stetined thought, the sober 
qualities unti^lying the works of this coterie of 
artiste make a direct appeal. 

Like most other iaetitations organised for the 
common good, the Society labonrs under the dis¬ 
advantage of having to create an appreciative 
audience; there Is no dehnite idea of whom the 
patrons will be oompoeed. In consequence the 
generality of the goods are beyond the reach of the 
indostritJ pocket: they may be coveted by certain 
members <d the middle class, but they arc scarcely 
needed by the cultured rich who ptesees historical 
treasures t the excellence of the workmanship and 
the technique of the articles raises the selling price 
far above the average purse, and ao a new body of 
customers, reemited from the well-to-do middle class 
and the newly rich, is importuned to spend money. 
The majority of the artists whose works are on show 


have no true perspective of social oonditions or 
humility of bearing towards the scope of art, doobt- 
less because no director is at the uead of afftun to 
organise tbelr talents or to Interpret popular needs ; 
and they should bear in mind that the majority of 
the public desire modest fiowers, not rare orcMds. 
Here another view of the case is pnasentod. that of 
design. Among the artists a curious dcotrine pro* 
vails decreeing the art of the peasant to be the only 
panacea ht to remedy immature taste: this U equiva¬ 
lent to the theory that all ranks of society are consti¬ 
tuted alike. The artists are devout in their beliefs, 
hnt lack both discipline and comprehensive education, 
hence they seek to create a now fashion arising 
entirely ont of craftsmanship. They recognise in a 
superficial way the excellences of deal^ associated 
with the noblest phaaes of tradition ; and while their 
works sre modela of sound oonstroction, the aeuse of 
form is lamentable. It has been stated that concept 
and deelgu are attributes of superlatively higher value 
than construction or technique; on that reasoning 
ide^ftio beauty, elegance of form, charm and charac¬ 
ter indubitably belong to a sphere of things the 
craftsman can never attain without reasonabla 
examplee to work upon, and from them design anew ; 
bnt to expect these attributes to thrive wilbont the 
mwo fertiliser of tradition is to im^^^e a vain thing. 

'^is tendency to create a new order of tbioge. to 
iospira a fresh fashion, to think hard and intellectually, 
where quiet reasoning alone is needed, borders 
dugerously near the attitude of the paeur, and leads 
mevitably to a depresemg cui de «to. In this exhi¬ 
bition the desire for a new vogue which shall bo 
stronger than fashion has produced a fresh eatbetic 
cult, which in some respects resemblto a grafting of 
Futuristic imaginings on the sturdy tree planted by 
William Morris. The movenkeut is theoretically 
Boaod, but this strauge blending of oppositee com¬ 
bined with doubtful experiments will not promote a 
healthy development. To architects especially the 
basic aims <if tlie Society should appeal. Here at last 
is a band of artist craftsmen, the vangoard of what 

E nisea to be a great army awaitir^ empbymenf-^ 
re is nothing to prevent these men ftoio engaging 
upon the embeUishment ol buildings under the 
direction of a master whose control Is indisputable 
aod whose chief duty is to advise hU co-workece. 
They would welcome the opportunity, and through 
this agency the aims of master and craftcunan wosld 
bs correlated. At present the Society, despite the 
number of distiogoiihed architects among its mem* 
bora, appears to ]>ave little eympsthy with modern 
boilding, judging from the experimento displayed. In 
fact', frank disavowal of the exiatence of historical 
sequence would have been better than an attempt to 
ptfodjits lineage. Architecture In England has long 
been considered as a lost sister among the kin* 
dred arts, and on this score sadly in need of regene¬ 
ration ; but to insist that tJie culprit should don a 
species of strait-jacket is too brutal for consideration. 
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There la mueb in tlus Ba^ar oi the Arha eloquent of 
supreme endeavour and forceful parpoee : a powerful 
ooIoDx eerie allied to trutltfal cooetractioQ, a creed 
itreQuousI^ pursued ou the lines cf freehneas and 
-viraoitj; but thcM quaU^ lack force omng to an 
inappredatiofi of wbat cocstrtubea elegance. The 
artiste indulge in the pemidouB idea that the pnaent 
age is out cf touch with graceful forms; moreover, 
that the conditJone are so drastic as to militate 
s.gaiust elegance. This is one of the chief evils to be 
combated, for if the depths of piecedeDt are plumbed 
siif&cient material will bo fouod on which to forma- 
late a distiucCive policy. Ueotion can be made at 
thia pobt of the tail-picce st the end of the Catalogue, 
in which the artist has very aptly, perhaps subcon* 
scioufily, epitomised the preeent e:chibitioD, The 
design is in the form of a dreU, the sobject allegorical. 

is npiesentsd as a frail coracle at the mercy of 
a rough aea. A sturdy boy, in whom we reeo^ise 
the lineamentB of art, wei^ down the small liark 
.and bends aloft a sail which ie subjected to puffs 
from the cherube of Pottery, G]a», Painting, ,\rcljl- 
teoture, Sculptore, Uetal Work and Design. Is it 
intentional that the voi'acsr bse no rudder to etsev bis 
ceurse, and must perforce depend on the seven 
•chen\bs for direction 1 

The viator approaches tbe szhibition through the 
turnstile at the need of tbe main aturcase, and fg 
confronted with a panorama of what Trafalgar 
Square might be, but it is mors likely that he will 
form a better estimate of the buiJdioga as they now 
stand, in epte of the joint failurea of ‘William Wilkins 
and Six Charles Barry. Further evidence of the 
Bodety's attitude to ar^tectuie is encountered in the 
main gallery and also the clrcdar council chamber 
fitted up with devotional altars. The first gallery, or 
Retrospective Room, is given up to the early history 
of the movement. Here are displayed the exhibits of 
William Mocria A* Co. On the lelt is the enormous 
Buina-Jonea painting “ The Passing of Arthur,'* a 
subject rich in poetio fancy, and this artist's famous 
cartoon for tapestry " The Pasting of Tenua,'’ from 
a drawing by H. Dearie, the origanal tapestry having 
been destroyed by fire at Brusesla a few yean ago. 
A further gaHery displays what are beyond dispute 
the most ambitious and convincing murm decorations 
•ever attempted In England. 

There is a feiete by Mi. Bothenstein showing the 
granting of degreea to famous men at a university, 
with a group of yonng men whose lives have been 
aaciificM to war, who are ghostly partiti pants at 
the ceremony. This fiiese is tedious In rendering, 
and in many respects owes muoh to Italian precedent; 
but the efiect is harsh, and the treatment of tbe 
scenery inconsistent as a foil to the proceaoosal 
rhythm of the figuree. The academic garb of the 
persons obecuna the Iito*Lke portiaiture, and tbe 
covalent tcpne of black accentoatca the moaotony. 
These are defects capable of rectification which Mr. 
Rothensteui’a experience will donbtlese enable him 


to overcome In future renderings. In deacribing the 
wall decoration by Mr, Augustus John a controversial 
subject is entered upon. As a realistic experiment 
it is a remarkable p^ormance, bting neither of the 
photographic nor idealistic variety. It is true to the 
hfe, dmoet brutally so. yet it is fresh In inspiration 
and cheerful in tone v^ues. This product of Ur. 
John'a fertile imagination opens up a new vista, 
particnlarly concerning the decoration of public 
Suildinga; but all cannot be enthusiastic over this 
particular subjeot, for hard realities are seldom palav 
able. The cluef merit of the detign Inheres in the 
timplidty of the conception and its dissociation from 
the formula of the great easel pictnrea of the past 
decade or so. The picture is divided into three parts. 
In the centre a group of Irish peasant women stand 
against a background of sea and rockglrt islands; to 
right there is a group of fishermen; aud to the 
left t^ re(u;ket*place of a email seaport, with fignrea 
grouped round a stall. This design is a subtle rspre* 
sentation of commonplace life, a plain statement of 
facte as they exist to-day in out-of-the-way parts of 
the Idngdom, particularly the west coast of Ireland 
and Cornwall. 

In this design Mi, Augustus John has endeavoured 
to emulate the worka of the eaiiy freeco painters, and 
has imparted to hie subject tbe naive interest per¬ 
meating the stesightfoTward decorations of Della 
Robbia, but the coetumee and tbe attitude of the 
figures grouped In this friese err on the lide of being 
too netural, and conventional grace is lacking. The 
maral paintiug by Mr. Qreifienhagen belongs to a 
different eyatem, and is more worthy of appreciation 
by those intereeted in architectural mural decoration. 
The same lemarks do not apply to the fresco painting 
by Mr. Sims, which is conUa^ctory in composition 
and full of u^y contrasts, especially in the rose of the 
upright female figure. One thing must ro under- 
stood in regard to section of the exhibition, and 
tbit is, decorative painting in England baa hitherto 
never been attempted on such a sesde, and although 
the spedmens of the art now on view are far from 
fatufutory. they nevertheles initiate a departure 
full of promise. The architeotural gallery contone 
other mural designs which are convincing but leas 
ambitious; these are somewhat out of scale with the 
temporary structure, and in consequence cannot be 
judged at their proper value. 

In this gallery there is a model of a Gampo Santo 
or Pantheon which is totaUy opposed to all academic 
teaching. The demgn partakes of a quasi-Bysantine 
fiavoui, the plan suggesting referenc«t to Santa Sophia 
and St. Mar^s, but the conception is tb>n in quality, 
it is a design forced for the show, like some atrange 
plant rear^ under artificial conditions. The de¬ 
signer has not been etrong enough to produce suitable 
detail, end has had recourse to meaningless sculp¬ 
tural decoration, besides calling further attention to 
this weakneas ^ jntrodudng innumerable flagstafia 
to foil the chief factors of hii building. 
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The Society would Kftve ftdded very to the 

architecti\r6l intereet of theii exhibridoo ii they had 
ioTited note aichitecto to send in inod**ls oi buUdinge 
of alt oianee. There ehculd have been a eectlon 
devoted to houses and cott4t^a. aziother to choicbes, 
Aod yet another to civic acchitectuTe aod town plan' 
ning. The fact that such a collection of designs 
would liATd been in noma degree rctroepective would 
not have detracted from the purpose of the Society 
in the least, and It would have had the additional 
advantage of brining modern architecture to the 
notice of the general public, who have very couiusod 
notiona on the nhjeeC. 

Apart from die purely architectural iatereaC, some 
of the galleries have been subdivided into furnished 
rooms, suck as hedrooms, nucaeries, and music^rooms, 
and in ^^big remaikablc series a toy*room is prominent. 
In the furniture department Mr. (^tnsou Is the 
presiding geTiius, and under his able ditsetiou work* 
manabip and technique have been rusad to a high 
standard, hut the aspect of desigh is still where it was 
ten years b$o. In outline nearly all the furniture 
smelh of tlie lamp; the exhibits are intricate and 
complex in form, there is not the touch of dignity 
and rich sunplicity which is the haQitiatk of the 
hesutiful and the elegant. Style is made up of 
these abstract qualities, and when tbe craftsmen who 
work under Mr. Oimsw are made aware of these 
eknientary facts a revolution of ideas will take place. 
Sometimes Mr. (^mson is content to study Cru' 
ditional forms, and then Ids work nvals the old, 
but bia personality is too strong to recognise tbe old 
mastt^rs of design as dangerous rivals, and he is too 
deeply imbued with Jack-o’-lantern indmduaUfy to 
Appreciate the need for courtly behaviour. When an 
article oi furoiture smells of the lamp, and in ita 
outline shows that too much thought has been given 
to its psrte. it becomes self'cons^noiis like an over- 
dTcssed woman, and ceaaea to he attractive, a fault 
scarcely condoned by other manifest qualities. 
Mence it k that almost wltboxit exception the fumi* 
ture, lire'iroos, miirors, clodEs, and other appur* 
tcnanc«a in tbe bazaar are devoid of that aupreme 
quality of elegance which is never absent from the 
products of Signets and craftsmen of preceding 
ages. To some extent. It is true, Mr. Gimson has 
been compelled to study histoiicAl motifs, and as 
far as constnictloQ and technique go his work excels 
old specimens of the art, which were generally made 
on the principle of outside show, but his theory of 
design is too psteonal and the result tedious. Once 
this narrowness of outlook is combated, the blind 
Attempts build up a system of design amounting 
to a new fashion for movables will he relegated to the 
limbo of things, for it is’unreasonable to take for 
models the eimpJe furniture and equipment oi peasant 
life and stret^ them to the limit of pompous and 
snobbish complexity. The uninitiated are readily 
snared by su^ methods, but the man of true taste 
will have nothing Co do with the prodnotioos, and is 
forced to tbe storehouse of Mr. <^umney. Wardoui 


Street aud Totteuham Court Road wiK long flourish, 
and the wary gentlemen of Bond Street will continue 
to strip old houses of theii treAsures, until the Arts 
and Crafts movement takes cogniaanco of what is 
required by tbe enlightened section of the public. 
Tbe market is enormous, the number of prospective 
patrons illimitable, only the right desenption of 
goods is lacking The exhibition iQeli fninishes 
oiM or two instances of the course of action out¬ 
lined above ; lot example, the modem splnete and 
clavichords are models of what furrutnre detign 
should be. Apart from the question whether such 
musical ioatruments are suitable for modem reqmre> 
meute, there are numbera of people interested in 
them and desirous of posaeeslng one. The design of 
tbe case aod stand of the large erampie is tbe beat 
specimen of modem furniture design in the gal* 
l^e». This article is related to the dlstingois^d 
ezampltt of the paat even to tbe minutest details, 
yet it is impossible to quote any known example 
which could have been used as a model. The case 
is modem, ths fseliag, character and decoration are 
fieah, and in artistic handling the instrument is sym¬ 
pathetic to the beat old worlc of similu atamp. The 
craftsmen who have worked under Mr. Gimson have 
no idea of the wealth of design existing in the larger 
European tradition; a to tbe Louvre would be 
profitable to them, for It would at least teach them 
tbs fallacy of relying on exceaaive lolaying for the 
embellishment of their wares. 

In some resj>ecte the ScMtiety has already ancceeded 
In influencing (he design of ordinary articles; this 
u apart from the travesty of their deeigus by tbe 
manufacturers of Curtain Road and the merchants of 
a Weet Central thoroaghfaie. ^*e have only to in* 
spect the stAlk arranged by tbe Design and Industries 
Aseociation to appreciate this influence ss it has 
reacted on tbe onlinary articles of commerce. Kero 
the oid'cetablished ritu^ baa been followed, par¬ 
ticularly for stonevAre, jam*pota and crockery. These 
articles are real sod unaffected, a source of pure joy 
for the benefit of these who minister to domestic 
needs from tbe innsnnoet reesMss of dull Mtebens. 

Another featnre of artistic production brought 
before the gaae of tbe British public for the first time, 
entirely owing to the war conditions, is the aston¬ 
ishing display of coloured print*stufEs from the looma 
of Mt. Sixamith, tbe Lsncftehire msDuticturer, which 
formerly were exported to the West Afneon market 
to adorn tbe persons of native chiefs, who in exchange 
eagerly barteTed unte for oU prodoctiou in Germany. 
Kow this is no longer possible, EngUah people will be 
enabled to purchase we textiles m strong and vivid 
colouring, which they have been desiring for yearn, 
hut which no manufacturer has had cour^ to place 
on tbe home market. Tbe moat inspiring booth in the 
baxaar is the toy*Toom for children, where standi an 
ornate revolving lectern auimcuntcd by a carved 
Bliaabetban ship. The shelves are full cf cunningly 
wrought toys and delightful dolls. The walls and 
screens are painted with aoIiciCatlon for the infantile 
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oatlook. I6 i? a diminntive wor]3 happily arrajiged 
for an innownb community. The artiatio toys are 
inczpansivo and rajiV aa works of pure art. In this 
ia aeen a menace to tlie Oernian toy trade, and it ia 
to be hoped that the wholesale houses who placa auoh 
things on the market will quickly aTajl the^elvea of 
the amasiiig talent of the artiate Teaponsible for this 
sensible departure. As preeioualy explained, it ia 
not the purpose of this reww to rewrite Mr. Wilson’s 
Catalogue, but ft will be only fair to meution the 
oames of some of tbe artists who have contributed 
to the aucceas of the exhibition. Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Christie and Mr. F. W. Troup with Mr. and Mrs. 
Charice Macintoeh arc to the front; Mr. Stabler is 
onriyalled in his fasdnatiog designs for nietal work, 
and Mis. Stahlar’s lead figures will be coveted by 
architects and clients poMessing gardens, for they are 
symbolic in style and finished in ezecutian. It is 
Dot too much to say that the present exhibition haa 
afforded the general public a new opportunity, of 
wliich they will not ot slow to take advantage, to 
' cultivate ^e* artists and craftsmen whose worte ere 
on ehow. It will be reoogmsed that the policy of the 
Society tends toe much towarde the creation of a vogae. 
The artists have no definite idea of what is essential, 
they igooie the esstence of the lower ranks of the 
wople, and wish to oetracase the educated patron. 

d^re to enconrege a mlddle^ass client^ wbo 
will purchase the goods without inquiry, and acclaim 
the labour of the artiste without qoeaQon, blinds the 
leaders of the movement to the larger issues, which 
include the enlistment to theb eoundl table of the 
princea of the manufacturing wodd, the abolition of 
the comiuerciBj traveller, and the production of 
sound wares soltabls for every home within the 
reach of reduced purses. Above all things, a clear¬ 
ing house foi detigo should be established without 
delav. 


Architectufe ia relidoa te Health and W^ere. 

Hie Chadwick Public Leetoree now in oenrse of delivery 
iochide a Mtios of three by Mr. Paul Waterfaouae [P.] on 
" Architeenue in relation to Health and Welfare.” The 
lecturea will b« delivered at the Surveyors’ loetituUcn, 
<^eat George Street, Wsstminstec, on Thmsdays, 30th 
Norotnber. 7th Beceraber. and I4th Becenber, at 5.15 
p.m., and adxoiMlon is free. Lecture L deals with War 
and Architecture—some eusea and efiecU ; Leettue 11. 
Peace and ArchiUotor^—the growth aod overgrowth of 
towns: Lecture 111., The London of the Futva. 

Greater Loodoa after the War. 

Profeasor S. D. Adehead is dslivenng, in 
with tbe Univenity of London, a eoiuee of six publio 
leotoieaon the Town Planning of Greater I cndcn stia tbe 
War. The lectures, ikostrsted by lantom aUdee, arc 
delivered at University Collage, Gower Street, on Tuesdays, 
7ih, 14th, 21et, and 2dth November, 5th aod Z2th Beoem* 
ber, at 5.30 p.m. Admission is five by tickets to be 
obtdiked from the Secretary, Ur. Walter W. Seton, B.Dt., 
University College, Gower Street. 
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The R.f. B. A. Record of Koaoar : TbirCy-dzth List. 

Fclkn in l)te War. 

FiuscB, 2nd Lieut. Abtitub Atusasoir [FeiJotr], 
Bo^l Fngineers (formerly Canadian Amiy Medi¬ 
cal Corps), ^lled in action in France. Aged 
fifty-thrt®. 

Livzsax, Lieut, Gbobob Auoustus Blige f/elZow}, 
South Wales Borderers. Killed in action, 29^ 
May 1916. Agod forty-mne. 

SEAitEWAiTE, Jawss ELXJt lAiMvSfi], W«st YoHc* 
shire Begioient. Woondad in action, and died 
in hospital in France. Aged thirty-ox, 

Povato J. E. Brdtbwdto was tbe eldest son of Ur. W. fi. 
Brnlthwaite, architect and aorveyor, South Parade, 
Leeda. Ha was adccatcd at the Leeds Boys’ Uudem 
6 ohool, servad his artlclaa with hJa father, studied at the 
t ^eds School of ArchiteotuTa. and waa sloctad Asaociata 
of the Inatituta in 1906. He waa a mambar of the leads 
Archltoetural Society, and served on its Coona'I, Aaao* 
dated with his father in praotiee, be took an aetive part in 
tho management of tbe office, and deagned several im¬ 
portant boildiags. He took a deep intereat in eaveral 
political and social societies, and at the time of his death 
was treasurer of tbs Mill Hill Ward liberal Association. 

Tbe Opening Meeting. 

Coiuidering tbe timwi , and tbe awkward hour cd meeting, 
there waa a remarkably good attftndance at tho Institute 
last Monday—the FelJova alone numbering over fifty. 
Among tbe military momboia waa tha PrrcldBnt'a son, 
Lt. Adjutant W. G. Newton [A.], who waa badly wounded 
last September: at fuat, amputation of the axm was feaiwd 
neceasary, but that d&ngar is past and he is now making 
aatisfactory recovery. Captain Bums l^k, whose sturing 
Call to Arms and stimulating Addresaas* to the Nonhern 
Arohrteotural Amotiation wUJ be remembered, had oome 
from the far North on fcriy-eight boura’ lo&ve speaally to 
attend the Meeting and bad to return Co duty tbe same 
night. A deep note ci sadness was struck at the opening 
of tbe proceedings when the long list of oamee wee read of 
mombM who had fallen on the battikfiald suioe the 
Inatitote last met. The namea will be fonnd recorded on 
the Manutcet and in previous Isauss of tbe JoVKitaL. 


* 8«e700aVAl&.l.B.A.. M) sod Itth Ccceaker 191*, IdUi tveemMr 
lias. 

t VDUkstMno(tlitsaUlBUtnUdet«rTtd.o«1nct»wtBl»fipsc«. 
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Tlie lite Ricbaid Pbene Spi»rs. 

At the Meeting of the Inftitntie lut UtuidA^, the Hon. 
Secretery, Kr. E. Qvv Dawssb, beTiBg formtll; ADJioonoed 
the deeth of Mr. R. Pbend Spiere. mnde the fol1o«iiig 
remerke; 

Of the meriti anc^ sttaiiunenM of Mr. Phez»6 Spiezs I need 
not epeak in this room. Hia work aod »i^Hn*>r.o<i m UitsieT 
of the Rovftl Academy ArchitocturaJ Bohool, his epooiAl 
gifte for teeeerch, hia literary Induatry, hia rare akijl aa • 
pwntor of erchiteotuml aubjeou, are known to us ell. I 
wonki commeod to you notion the very iiiCerMtid|; memoir 
of Mr. Spiers, by Profcaaor Lethehy, in ibo currsnt ina of 
the Jotmt^AXi, in which eloquent tribute ia paid to hia per- 
•onality and genlua. Ur. Spiera aerred on the ConocU of 
the Izkatituteicr fifteen years, wee for twenty*two yeare a 
member of tlio Literatore Coromittee, and for eleTac years 
ha Oheiiuao. He was tbs anthor of cumeroua Papem in 
the Inatiitute TsaiiaAOnotsa, and a valued contabutor to 
our dabatae. I beg to more the following RoaoUitian: 

'^mt tbe Boya] Instituto of British Arohiteeta do record 
ita high eatiraato of the valuable and productive 
labours of its late distir^Qjshed EeQow, Richsrd 
Fhsii Spiers, for the advaceement of architecture, 
and its grateful appredation of hia sminaDt stwieos 
aa a Member of Connnl and of tbe LHerature Stand* 
ing Coremittao ; and that the Inatitute do record ita 
aeoae of sorrow at his loss, snd do O0er to his near 
relatives its sympathy and condolence with them in 
their bereavecnent. 

Frofoeaer BsKBekoAD PrrstP.], in seconding the motion, 
ssud Mr. Sj^ers was in a personal relationship to vocy 
many members of the profeesion; at the Royal Academy 
Sch^e gensratioos of ua knew hia personality very well 
And even though it may seem atcecge to say so, in tbs 
somowhat remote days when I aat there, Mr. Sptere Beamed 
to belong to a past tradition, that of the old Cwbnl Euro¬ 
pean school of architectural thought and culture. Tbe 
skies have obaogsd, the horisoh is altorod, and the school 
which Ur. Spiers then represented Is praorioally again the 
dominant sohool of architectural thought Ihe fact ia 
that Ur. Sjaers* eoholacship sod learning, bis lasts and 
abilities as an architeot, partook of the permanent, rather 
than of the ephenor^ qualities of arehitoccnral student¬ 
ship ; and it is to be lamented, I think, that be hae left no 
mp^wtaut public baUdieg to commemorato a memory 
whieb la certainly a very important and dear ons to those 
who knew him. Of Mr. Spiers’ ability aa an architect 1 
think tboec of bs who knew him well have no doobt at all 
Tbe fact that be was ablo to preserve a olcsr jodgment 
through the stormy period of the Qotbic revival, and to 
maintain his seat in tho Etoyal Academy School when tbe 
atmosphere was certainly very strange to bis school of 
thought, is, of coufse, a testimony Co the vahie of his 
character. But i{ I roosU to the members of the Institute 
the renaarkable dedgn he sabnutCed, in tbe heyday of the 
revival, oi Che Cbucoh of the Sseri Ccanr, Montmartre. 
Puis, in conjunction with Mr. C J. Pbippa, we shall recall 
a design which would do credit to the most modem sohool 
of French thought in our present English period, for the 
sphere has altei^ and tbe design ebich Mr, Spien made, 
f^y yeare ago now, would be almost fashionable to-day. 
1 think we shonld also bear testimony to hia a^*aaorifica 
Some few years ago, when a tsetimooisl was presented to 
him On behalf of Ms former student friends, be devoted the 
balk of it to the founding of that very importaat coUoetion 
of arohitectural drawings at South Kensington known as 


the Bpiers Collection, and which will do semeChlng Co band 
down his work. 

And there is another element of his character, and a 
somewhat important one, and that is that he wm a very 
influential m^iom between the protoasion at home and 
architects abroad. !niarQ was something in Spiers which 
always attracted the attention of tbs foreigner; and one 
baa known of foreigDMS who have come to amhitectursd 
oonfereoeos in Eoidsod for the speoia] purpose of meeting 
Spisn, jost as on a like oceasion they to see Walter 
Craoa We have lost a very important ohaonel of com* 
munication wftb the profesrion on tbe Continent in losiag 
Spuers, and 1 am sure our coUeaguos abroad wfU share the 
condolence which we are exprsering to his relatives. We 
had hoped that some reoogmtion of his great aerricae to the 
Royal Academy would ^ve been bestowed upon him. 
Also we hoped that he woold have ttved to receive, shortly, 
eome further reoogmtiou from this Royal [nstlcute of the 
great work ho did lor the profas d on, both at the Royal 
Academy and here, tbroogh a long generation. 

Lieut. QriaasU'a Bequest to the Instituts. 

Intimation has been mcoivod from Mr. F. de la Garde 
GriseoU, sole executor, that the late 2nd lieut. Pran^ 
Grissell, rissonofe, has bequeatberl to tbe Institute a sum of 
£5CO free of duty and axprcsasd the wish that rt be applied 
for the benefit ^ tbs library. The late officer, who fell In 
the fighting on the Somme on tho Ifith Septomber, was a 
puidl of Ueeais. Hlcholson k Corlette and wee olacted an 
Aasodste of the Institute in 1913. After hia eleotion be 
accepted an engagement in Hong Kong for a term of three 
years. Elariy in 1915 he retomed te England and enlisted 
in the Artists’ Rifles, snbsoqnently rsceiviog a oommiBsioa 
ill tbs Qoldstresro Ouarda Hia portmt was publiahed in 
the last issue of the Jotnurai,. 

Designs by George BdmuAd Street, R.A. 

The Prerident, in bringing the prooeeidings to a dose 
last Monday, called tbe attention of membom to tbe 
interesting exhibit on the walla of the meeting-room of 
oompetitioo drawings and designs and working dramngs 
of ecolcdastical bnilduigs cam^ out by the late George 
Edmund Street, R.A They represent a selection irooi a 
oamcroQS c^leetion of drawings of the architect's works 
which have been prrseutad to tho Institute by his son, bfr. 
Arthur Edmond Street [/.]. On the motion of tiu» Prem- 
deut It was Rmolved that an oxpreMon of tbe InstlMte’s 
grateful appreciatioa of this interesting and v^uable gift 
be entered on the Minutes and cemmuniciatsri to Mr. Street, 

The drawings will be on view for some weeks. 

Chsiiog Cross ImpTwemeat Scheme. 

The third and ooocluding article by Mr. John Burns. Sir 
Aston Webb, Mr, Reginald Blomlleld on the Charing 
Cress Improvement Sobeote appeared in the Observer of 
tbe 22 nd Detober. 

Tbe writers suggest that the right s^ution is to shift 
the bridge sod its approaches farther east- The line of 
the new road*bridge and its approach from the Sorroy side 
would start from a oirole or '' rond-poinC ’’ at tbe junction 
of the Waterloo with the York Road, and would bo earned 
in a perfectly straight line from that iwint to the oentre of 
the 'Mwer of St MartinVin-the-Pielda This gives a total 
ler^h of 3,300 feet from tbe ooritre of tbe "rond^poiot” 
to Uie point at whi^ the axle Une intenecta the wall of Bk 
Martin's cborchyacd, a length amply sufficient for the sug. 
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gevtvd «idtb of Ute niav bridgo, kboat 130 f«et. At the 
mtORMtion of the roAdvftj vith the West Strand e 

place " ought be fonned, aod by abiftojtg the Charmg 
Ctms moadmeat a tew feet to the »outh thie woo\i alM bo 
on the exift line* 

Op the Surey nde the area to the Booth (or lAmheth) 
aide of the ttew approach to the bridge WDoid be aengoed to 
the Company for tb^ neo atation, Ue^ng plenty of room 
for this aod tor a large *'iJace" oc the north side of the 
nev atatioo> occupying the tranguUr square formed by 
the artKt.ing buiUiiiga on the north'MSt dde of Waterloo 
Itoad, and the facade of the nev South-Eaetem Railway 
station. It would be poenblc to gat a site hoe for the sU< 
tion and hotel at least four timea as big aa ibe preeent 
Chajmg CroM site* wfth. of course, extenson of tbs loia of 
entry foe the r^Ja, and without interfering with important 
traffic rooda The aite coold indeed be extended south 
just aa far as neceewy. 

The area proposed to be tahen over is occupied by 
Qaimportaot OGiidings, owned for the moat part by public 
bodies, and an oppo^niCy woold be given of deal^ at 
the same time with the south approach to WateHoo 
Bridge by means of a (riangolar " place ” about 600 feet 
wide at the base oaxt the livat, and eomctbiQg over a 
tbouaand feet from the nver and to the centra of the 
“ ropd.ptupt ** m the Waterloo Bead. Ultimately the 
loreBhore. now a mod flat at low tids, sbould be recited 
and laid out as so Mihanhioent and garden at a lower 
lereL ae oo the opposite aide of tbe river. On the west 
aide the scheme wonld leave Che larger part of tbe ground 
now ocoujHcd by tho station and its approaohea free for 
develo pm ent, and would do away with that shabby little 
lane, VUUars Street. 

Lastly' and it is not the hsast Important oonsfderatian 
—the new roadway woidd not interfere with tbe railway 
bridge, and would lenve the Compiuiy free to build their 
new statico and rearrange their traffic with a miiumum of 
zDconvsoienoe. The new bridge, being a high level bridge, 
would avoid all diflicultise oi navigation, levels aod 
gradients, would leave free aooesa from NorUnunberland 
Avenue to tbe Embankment ss at present, and would 
4 Toid any interference with tbe esisting tramlinea 

As regards the question of finance, the writers point out 
that, if the new bridge is not boUt the only means of 
ralieving the traffic will be to double Waterloo Bridge, 
which is benly 50 feet wide out to ont The offeotof this 
wwthetkally on the bridge is doubtfol, but the point is that 
tbe very considerablo cost of this should. If saved, be 
reckoned to tbs credit of tbs new bridge. 

In the second place, it is obvious that tbe Company can 
aoqoljw Che larger site n eoeaary on tbe eontb side for the 
pvice that will have to be pud for the existing site on tho 
luirtb side. This bmng so, it leaves to be found the ccat of 
the new hndge and its approaobce and the new station and 
its approacbea, with incidental expensee. London, with 
the Miiistanoff of Impanel resources and posably of private 
generosity, sboukl that eoet compart with the 
practical aod eathstlc gains, end it is believed that when 
the London Connty Coondl takes up tbe matter aa it bsa 
promised to do there will be no insuperable obstaolee in tbe 
way of its being oarried ent sAer t^ war. 

On some such Unea ae these the writore urge that an 
UQrivaQed opportunity presents itself of cairyiog out a 
fsr*reaolung improvement in tbe civic arcMtooture of 
London, a sebcfoe of very reel benefit to tbe public, and a 
superb national memoiial of tbe war. 



CaasoTG Onoss Improtwcmt Schuhs, suggested for eoneidoTstioo by Mn. John Btrajca, Sih Aston Wxbb, and Mu. RsovaLS BiO 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL PARLIAMENT HOUSE COMPBTITION 


1.^ 


i£r. Coamo Bonsor, GbA^Ra»n of the Com¬ 

mittee, Chethem and fiouth-EMtetn Railway, in a l^ter to 
the P r ceo > ftAteathet the atrecgtheniag of theOiahiigOroae 
Bridge u an argent and pt eoa mg oeoeeaity, and ilui Com¬ 
pany oennot take tbe reaponnblliiy of riek^ tbe safety of 
the pnblio by delay. They bare, therefore, no alternative 
but to rrintrodoce the Bill In the prseeat Seerion of Par- 
liam^b to give them tbe necewary powers to epend the 
coapaiatiTely email sum cd £170,000 in strengtfaeoing the 
bridge. He goes on to say that the large and ambitious 
ecbeme of improvement proposed by people absorbed in 
ostbetic and artastic ideaa vWd take trrenty to twenty- 
five years to oarry ont and would cost oxai^ millirtni. The 
epavhsg of the £170,000 it negligible compered with such 
espendatore and can have no etfsoi on the olrimate oarzying 
Out of any aoheme which might be decided on. 

Australian Pcdetal Parliament House Competitioa : 

A letter tn the Pneldent from the Office of the High 
Commisaoner of Australia, dated 27th October, state* 
that a csblegmo has been received from the Dcpenmeot 
of Home Afieirs. Melbourne, to the effect (hat the data op 
to which dsaigna for this competition may be receivod hM 
been extended from 31st January Co 30tli April, 1917. 

The Praadent baa sent the following rep^ to the letter 
from the Olfioe of tiie High Commissioner pobllshed in the 
last issue of tha Jooxvap [p. 323}:— 

9lb Oateber 1916. 

The Offl^iai Stordarj/, Eigh Contmitsiow't Offiut, 

72 Firiofia Slr^, WtMmimUr, 

SlBr^The Royal Institute of British Architsots begs to 
acloiowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
18tb September citing the cablegram received from the 
Oommonweolth Government. 

The Royal Ijiatituie fears that it did not make suffi. 
dendy clett the very serioos objeotkes which in its opsmon 
exist againet the resumption of the competition during the 
War. Owing to the fact that all the architects of Great 
Britain and the Albad Nations who ar« of nlbiary age, 
and large numbers also of the arohiteoCe of Australia, 
Cenadsp and New are now serving with the Forosa, 

th^ would be shut oat from any ohanoe of competing. A 
competition in tbeee circumstances would be practically 
confined to neutral countries wd woidd be in no senes 
international, u advertised in the originaJ cooditiens. 

The Royal lostitate feels very stroi^^ that if (he oozn- 
petitiem is resumed now the architects of neuml couutrisa 
woold have a prepoaderatiog advantage over those of the 
Empira and its AUisa, and no raal oppartiinity would be 
given to AuatreJiao architects, the aiohitsM of the 
Dominions, or ihoas of the MbCbtf Country and the Allies, 
who are taking their part in the great War. Apart from 
this grave objection on patriotic grounds, the narrowing of 
the area would obviously greatly minimiee tha ebanoes of 
securing tbs best result. 

The Royal Institate feels that the eeriona objections to 
which it has ventured to oall your aitentimi fat aatvdgb 
tbs one advantage of finding em^oymsnt cm tbia particular 
building immediately ^tet the War. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant. 

Ernsst Nbwtov, PrteiderdS.IE.A. 

Sir John Burnet baa sent the following ooneapozidenoe 
for pnbbcation:— 

Dipartm*nl of None Affairt, Etihovne. 

9(& Auguti 1916. 

Nir Jokft J. BvTMi, LL.D., E8^. 

Sib,—R esnmptian of this oompetitios ti> select an 
anhfteet for the Pe/hanient House was announced by the 


Auetrabaa Qovarranent, Sr^d Anpet 1916. and bas been 
commujdoated to the one huodrod end fourteen previoasly 
registered compotitom aod pubUahsd generally. 

The conditions are exactly aa when first published 
30tb June I91A, par pre^amme enclosed, except that 
enemy sobjeom will be meligible. end tbM the date for 
rac«ving designs has bena extended from Jlst March 1915 
to 31st January 1917, leaving the period for oompletimi 
ei^oal to that when postpoaod 25th Soptember 1914. 

1 sincerely tmst that nothing will prevent your honoring,, 
in conjon c tiop with the remaining seleotcd architeou from 
friendly coontries, the Government’s iscoDsideratiou of a 
previous letter dated 16th November 1914> and now accept 
as a most aegeot leqairement its official renewal of your 
appointment dated 25th June 1914 to act as adjudicator. 
The reappointmant is bemg forwarded, aod oompreheode 
the same arrangements as previously entered npon. and 
the date of your maetiog at London ^ould accordingly be 
about March next. 

I feel keenly that the Commonwesltb's dn^ towards 
Chose of tbe professen who entered upon the work of the 
competition is to keep Imth in every reepsoC possible, and 
that, of couise, impHee rcteinhig the highest staedasd of 
adjndioation upon which they were induced to eater and,, 
in many caaas, to do a greet amount of wevk. 

BrofeasOT Wagner being unavailable, his auccamor has, 
in accordance vrith Condition 2,26, been Dominated m tba^ 
ponoi of the Russian, EUol fiaariuen. of whcee inter* 
nationaJ stamdlng naCurally you do not need to be informed, 
andof^iomyoumayrec^ among his score of oompotitive 
honours the second prite for the Australian Federal 
Capital Qty.—Vours truly, 

S .) Wai/TSB B. Qrtwtv. 

rtetor of sad Coi^wiion. 

Dtpanmyit of Beme Affcire, Melhokriie. 
L5rA Aivttt 1916. 

Sir John J. LL.D-. RS.A .— 

DkaB Soi.—Following my cablegram to-day, acquaint' 
ing you of the denisfon the CouunoDwealth Ooverruneat 
to resume tbe Federal Parliament House Artiutectoral 
Competition. I desire to roafiirm yoor appointmoot as. 
adjudicator in skcoordance with Mr. HcUy's letter to you 
of 25th Jane 1914 (copy berowitb). 

I find from tiu pspen Uft by my pndeowsor in office 
that in ooQTieotioa w^ the poatponemtni of ths competi¬ 
tion that gentleman took tha step of esmoeOing tbe arrange¬ 
ment with you. Such actlm is to be regretted, and tbe 
letter addfOBsed to you in this oonnection is withdrawn. 
This Govemment is foUy appreciative of tbe presUgw 
which ynot support has already given to the oompetiiion 
and of tbe advantages to be derived from your continued 
assooatiou with the project 
With regard to the meeting of the adjudioators in 
London, it is now proposed that should take place in 
March 1917. 

I may add that, it bung neccssmy to appoint a mw 
adju di cator m place of Proieseor Otto Wagner, the nomi* 
nation made by the Federal Capital Direct o( Deeigns- 
and Ccnatruction will be cnmmanicated to you as early aa. 
practioable.—Yours faithfally, 

(Sgd.) Evo O’Uaixby. 

Ifriuitcr for Ho*oo AffatTf, 
6tk Ootober 1916. 

If ohef R. Griffin, Esg., 

Dbib Am favoured with your letter of the 

9th August in whiob you eonfim the intiniatice. cabled 
to me by tbe Miniater of Home Affaire on tbe 15th August, 
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'Of tlie KSomptioD of tho Fodaral Pwliftment Houw Com* 
umouQCod by the Aostrkliftn Qovcfnmoiit oa tbe 
l3Cb Jun» 1914; and yon erpreM tbe bopo tbst I qiay 
b« iriUifig ^ain to aocept tba po&ltion of ooe of tbo 
adjudic&tM to wbicb I wm then apptxoted, but wliicb 
vM by Mr. Axobibeld’e letter of l$th KorenQier 

1914> in whiob be btuneted tbet the eompotitioc bad been 
iodfignitoly poftpceed ” on account of tbe ootfareak of 
var. 

I gather from your loiter that only U4 appUcaata were 
rc^ietered eompetatoiB in 1914. and that yon are refooung 
the competitiap on that baais I 
Intheliat of towna which an named in the “ Cooditiooa 
of Competition {page 1) aa the aoorco of distribniion of 
“ conditicAa.” one la GennaD, one Auatriao. four an 
Bhtuh, one la Italian, one Prenoh, one BwBiani one 
Spunigb, cne Swediah, and coa Acuenoan. Aa the Gemaa 
and Auatrian have been deleted, caily tbraa belong to 
Bsutral eountriea, and the otbara are atOl at war. Before 
defiriitely acoepting the appointraant, I would like to 
know: (1) the didennt natlonalitiea of the competitors 
ortgio^ isgistored; {2) the number of each n ationality, 
and (3) whether juo have any neaon to believe that tbcea 
ngntered trem the Britiab Empire, from Italy. France, 
Russia, and aleewhare, are likely now to be able to eubmit 
deogna 

Here in any caaa oui manhood ap to forty yearn of age la 
engaged In i^tery eervlco, and many above that age are 
engaged in vaiioua brenobea of home eervice, And I under- 
Bt«id that Aartnlia baa recently accepted "consorip- 
tion " or ita equivalent. It seema to me, theiefoie. that 
the chwcee of an interaational competiti(» are remote. 

Aa the two Fmoh Societiei of Arofaitectuie have inti* 
mated to the B.iB.A that they do not demre (« enter 
into competition during the war, I am commarucatiog 
with Mcoa. '^tor lalou^c, my proposed IPrencb colleague 
•CD the Jury. 

It soena r^retbable that you did not cocnlt with the 
adjudicatois More dotermimog to reanmo the oompetition 
and as the result pubbafaed mj name ae adjudicator before 
getting my adbeeioo. 

Awiuting your reply, I am, dear Sir, you» faithfully, 

.Tozm J, Bu^R. 

P S - I have cabled the Uinlrter for Home 

Affairs aa foUowa:— 

" Letter rscmved, have written. Elnd^ withdraw my 
nano m Aaeeaior pending your reply.—B ubkvt/’ 

6A Odobtr 1916. 

TheSoiuZiTtfO’Mal^. 

Bnan Sa,—1 have the honour to acknowledge your 
latter of the ISth Aegoat ccofinung your cablegram of the 
aaroe date in which you intimate the deciaioa of the 
Commonwealth Government to resume the Federal Parha* 
ment Houae Competition aod in wjdch you very kindly 
expreee the desre to reeffim my appointment aa adjadi* 
cacor in acoordance with Mr. Kell^a letter to me of the 
25tb June. By the same poet I received a letter from 
the Federal Capital Bireotor of Bwgn and Conatruction 
intimating the ap|>oiotment of Mr. EUol Seannea m place 
of Ur, Otter Wagner, and giving dct^la of the oompetition 
of whkh Z wee not aware. I eocloee a copy of a letter 1 
have addmmod to the Birector on the aul^eot, and muat 
await hk reply before acoepting the ^pt^niment which 
you ao Idndly offer. 

I need aot I hope aasure you of my c»tiDUed and keen 
jnterost in the greet woHc you have before yon, but you 
will, I think, readily appreoiate that I cannot dednitely 


acoept retppointinenC ae a member of tbs Jory aot31 have 
some SMurance that under preeent oonditione the com* 
petltim is really likely t« be the mtemational one origin* 
ally intended, and until I know what my ooUeaguee (now 
Ailice) feel la the matter. 

I have the honour to bo, your obedient servant, 

Jomt J. Busi>0r. 

P.S.—1 have cabled yon aa follows : “ Letter received, 
have written. Kindly withdraw tt;y name oa Aaseesor 
pending your reply.—BpapBT.” 

Sir Cbarlee' Barry's Compaeece. 

An intereeting relic has been added to the Institute 
Collection by the preaentation of a pair of compasses 
nsed by the architect of the Hoosee of PailiazDent, Sir 
Charles Barry, np to the date of hie death in May 
IBdO. Since that time they bad been used by hie 
eon, the eminent snipneec, Sii John Wolfe-Barrv', 
K.C.B., F.R.8, [Son. A.], by whom they were pre* 
sented to the institute on 25Td March last. 


OORRESPONDENOE- 

Vaaltiftg oT Winchester Cathedral 

3CKA Ockier 1916. 

To tts Sditor, JoraNSb E.I.B.A.,— 

3jb,—I n looking over my paper on “ The Vaulting 
of Winchester Transept," just pnblished in the 
JooftHsl, I regret to md that I nave, with stupid 
inadvertence, misconstrued the perfectly plain Ian* 
guage of what I quoted from my friend Mr. John 
Bileon on this vaulting. In saying that his remark 
on page 302 of hie paper entitled The Be^nninge 
of {gothic Architeotiue " quallftas what he had said 
on page 301, I am in inecionsabls error. His very 
true sUtement abont the vnnlt of the " northernmost 
bay of the east aisle of the north transept “ does not 
in any way qualify vrbat be had said abont the 
vaulting of the *' reoonetmeted bays." It merely 
gives important additional information, and shows 
that he had recognised tbe ezistenoe of the three 
forms of vaulting of which my paper Qeate—a fact 
which I ought more clearly to ^ve brought cut.— 
Yours very truly, 

Chakles H. Moo&e [Son^.]. 


NOTICES. 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

The next Bzamination of Lioentiates detiring to qualify 
f or candidature asFiUowswiU take plaos in Jaonary, 1917. 
Applications for admission to the Bzamlaation must be 
sent in by the end of the mirreat year. FuU particulars 
may be had on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Contests of this Isaue. faos 

Prssidwt's Opwuog Addites; ^esobes liy ProtMsat Bensfetd 
RM, CsBtejB Baras Kok, E. d. Ibboson, FTotvsst LsUtsb* l 

Ihe ArW and lUUUtiM (AE RtobudMml ... ... S 

Chranldla*—Tallwi la the War.~The iMs rboBA Spieis. 

GrlsscJPa Bc^iust to tha iMtltata^^eerge 
Street's Btogos t Exhibitioa at th« lostimta^ 
Ouu^ Cmw ImpreraaeBi 6chnie>-AoUrallwi Tedsrel 
PsrliMBMit House CenpMltioB.—Sir Berty** (brapMSM IS 

Gorrespofideoee.—VeelUeig of Wluheeier Cetbedrai . IS 





Drsioh pos St. Kaat's Catrsd&u., Ei^tnbi^aob (GBoitae Eiuttki* stRim, B.A.) 


SOME RECOKDS OP THE WORK OF GEORGE EDMUND STREET, R.A. 

By Walter MaLAKo [A.], Pugin Siudent 1S79. 

I T geema aminantly mp«t u>d desirable that at the headquarters of British Architeota there should 
he found records and relics, duly kept and enshrined, of pasf^nuwters in boildiug-worb, British 
especially, yet ]yy no means exclqsively British rnftsters: and fbe more parfioolarly approifriate 
does it seem if, in any given instance, ^Te o&n here hnd something showing the maxi’s own hand or the 
impress of his des'gDiog'power. Both of these are shown in the eodection of designs and sketch'books 
by the late George Edmund Street, recently presented to the Institute by his son, Mr. Arthur Edmund 
Street [P.], a selection of designs from which is now displayed in the Meeti!^ Boom at Conduit Street, 
It is surely a of good import that amongst members of the Institute therein being maintained 
so w'ell a living interest in men and works of the past, in architects as personalities, and their ardiitec- 
ture, both remote and near. Thanks to generous donors and to wise and faispeeing a^lministrators in 
day*! gone by, our Ijihrary can count amongst its treasures not a few drawings and by architects 

of former generations; whilst additions to the collections have kept on being made from time to time. 
But of late there has come about almost a revival, one may say, of keen and special intere^ in the life* 
work of deceased masters, and particularly ol certain architects whom wo may reckon aa our own imme* 
diateor near predecessors. In the post year aJoue at leant 2,000 drawings by deceased axchitocts, 
mostly not so very long deceased, have been presented, and are now being dealt with in the Library 
and being catalogued. 

The drawings at preHei\t }iiin5 in tiie Meeting Room oonsist mainly of contract drawings of e:reciitcd 
works, arranged in groups, approximately in chronological order, along one side wall and on the end 
walla. The remaining dd® wall is chiefly filled by a fine set of Kcale-drawings illustrating a work of no 

B 
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sKffht importimfp, thoueli one thnt was not carried info execution—Tiz., the virile ftesign that Street 
HubmiltM in competitiOD £or Edinburgh Cathedral. To this we will refum- 

Tjvkbig the executed designs in tTieir order, we begin with Uppingham School Chapel, dated 1861-S. 
For architects a point oi pecnli&T interest to note is that the name we read ae witness to these signed 
cODtract-drawings is R. ^TormaD Shaw, doubtless the actual draughtsman of the act. This chapol must 
be accounted an early example of its particular class of building ; so many of our Enblic Schools, since 
its foundation, having provided themselves with such an adjunct, either entirely new built or rebuilt. 
This example appears to comprise, in compact form, the essentials of such a building, not forgetting a 
distinctive beU-turet. Already, in this earliest of the designs exhibited, may be noted leading 
characteristics that distinguished Street's work throughout his career. In the seating of the chapel a 
compromise is effected between the respective systems for school chapel seating, of tlie church nave and 
the college chapel type, by putting a single row of fixed-stalls facing north and south all along the side 
wftll;<, with cetum-stalls at the west eutl, and then filling the middle area with ordinary seats facing east, 
leaving a central alley of ample widtli. A total span of 80 feet allows for oU this. 

The set of drawings, dated 1868-9, for Toddington Church, Gloncectershire, built for Lord Sndoley, 
comprises carefully prepared alternative studies for the tower and spire. This latter is planned not on 
the central-axis but abn^ds the mtemmost bay of the nave, with its legs, so to speak, well out of 
the way. The inner wall-faces of the aisleleas nave arc treated as blank'arcades embracing windows, 
suggesting (bat &sles might come some day and the arcades be made open ; end then, of course, the 
windows conld be worked into the aisle w-alls. Herein we get a hint at an enbghtening parallel in¬ 
verted, with the growth of many an old chcorch. A special feature in conneoiion with this church is a 
laige, almost disproportionate, chapel on the north side, evidently to hold a central monument. Thb< 
chupel, like the chancel, is vaulted and is fully lit by five three-l^t windows. 

The l&^t of Street’s London chorohea must be that of St. John the Divine, Kennington, of which 
we have here a fine set of drawings, dated 1871. This is a church with a nave of 95 feet span but with¬ 
out a clearstory, and consequently low-lit, that is. with li^t entering only at the ends and from side* 
a We windows, whilst from the west it has to aliiue through windows away back in the tower- The 
result is a church low-proportioned and wide-spreading yet raised to great dignity externally liy a noble 
steeple of commanding proportions. The considerable widtli of nave involves the canting of the arches 
of its? easternmost bay to meet the narrower chancel, an expedient employed by the architect in other 
instances, at St. «8aviour"8, Eastbourne, for example. The apf ids bended chsricol, and the south chapel 
alongside, are vaulted in brick, the nave and aielee being wooden-roofed. Pencil marks on the ground 
phi n indicate that after die contract was signed a solution wo.^ called for of the problem of the return of 
communicant!? from the altar rail, by side exits. Two half-inch scale detail-sheets explain the general 
design of nave emd chancel, including roofing and vaulting. Hero is a church planned to scat a thousand 
IH'rsons, provided with its side chapel, baptwtary, porch, orgari*gaJlery and double vestries. 

This church and that of Bt. Agnes, Kenoiogtoo Park, by Gilbert Scott the younger, are oeighbouis 
and almcwf contemporaries. To compare these works, by two masters, point by point, is to go through 
n little educational course in church architecture. Conveniently situated as these two examples are 
for this purpose, their comparison nuKht be still further facilitated, now that we have the drawings of 
one, if dravringH of the Other also could by any means be acquired for the Library- 

The church at Ea.st Heslerton, on the Yorkshire Wolds, built for Sir Tstton Sykee, is shown in 
dm\rings dated 1879. It is a little country church, one of Street’s many small works on which he 
would imprint his personal touch jnst as firmly and surely as on larger works by bis hand. Like the lost 
example, this has a vaulted cliancel aprid abended. T^ seating accommodation ia limited, but as >\ 
church the buildiug ia very complete with its sacristy, organ-recess, baptistery,' western narthex and 
spired tower north of the nave- This set of amali-scale drawings is supplemented by two detail-sheets 
of fbe subject illustrating respectively the blocks of choir-seating and the stone-roofed lychgate with 
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cbafchv&id wall, as well aa a tall churohyard cross set np on its cii'culor flight of three concentric 
Sti^S. 

A fair specinien of a ohiirch by Street is presented m tho sot of drawings for All Sants', Middles* 
brough, dated 1874, Here a compact and well-cotaposed mass of building is appropriately emphiisised 
by a tower, forroing a north port^, that looks right, in shape, size and position. A short, and rather 
low, chancel inTolves the bringing forward of the choir*seating partly into the easternmost bay of the 
nave, with good effect, the organ being raised np in a shallow transept north of this hny. This is a 
dei^igij that gives the impitssion of aiming at accomplishing something rather too complete for the 
means aYsIlable. 

'fhe drawings lor the chapel of St. Margaret a Convent, East Griastaad, are dated 1878, but the 
other building of ^e establishment had l>eeii erected some years before that. This chapel consists of 
a wide nave, woodeo'roofed, and a coinmned and vaulted chancel, an arrangement retailing the church 
at Gerona. so well shown In the architect’s Golhic Ar^iUdurc m i9p<3tn. A low oastward*extension, in 
(he form of a X/ady chapel, aisled anil vaulted. forms a marked feature in the building. A great advance 
is evident in this chapel upon the earlier one for Uppingham School, and to make oot the comparison fs 
perhaps not altogether nnprofitable. Like the Uppingham esample, of the same span, the nave of this 
chapel is seated with fi^ed eide-wall a-nd returmstalls and with ordinary seating in the general area. 
As at Uppingham s^in> a rose window figures, closing the vista, here to the east, there to the west. 
Here, at East Grinstead, the planning of the approaches from and the connection with the adjacent 
buildings is worthy of notice. One detail-sheet contains various mouldings drawn to full-size. These 
iStroet would pencil-out with his own hand, and although they are now mostly put into ink and colour, 
somehow there yet remain on this sheet a few details still in pencil, just as he drew them. 

One of the architect's happiest efforts was the American Church of St. Paul, at Home, the campa¬ 
nile of which is here represented, dated 1374. As the designer clearly intended, this piece of building* 
work takes its place naturally amongst the goodly company of brick campanili in Borne, a serios dating 
from early medieval days onwards. As an insUuce of doing at Borne os Borne does it fully justifles 
the procedure. This was one of those oases in which Street displayed to advantage his mastery in 
building outside his own generally recognised domain in architectural form. Half the west front of the 
vhurch is shown in connection with (be campanile that flanks it, and once more a rose window plays an 
impoitant part in the composition. The campanile itself rises clear of the rest of the cbnioh, in stages 
pierced by openings increeaJng in size the higher (heir level. Two sheets of detail-drawings give the 
working-out of the derign. 

Another inaionce of Street's ability and will to adapt hu powers to a special caae is to be found in 
the Guards' Chapel, Birdcage Walk, Westminster, where, as the working*drawiDg3, dated 1878, show, 
a complete traosformaGon was wrought. A rectangular meeting*house, presenting itself to the outer 
world in the guise of a Boric temple, has been converted internally into a three*span bairel-vaulted 
church ending to the east in an apse with semi-dome complete, all adorned by marbles and mosaic in 
accordance with the architectural expreaaioQ of the strncture. In the eAeoution of tins work a'wheel 
window got pierced m the west wall, under the Doric portico, to supply some extra and much-needed 
light. The choir-seating, in Italian walnut inlaid, and the mivrble screen-work, pulpit, and font are 
shown on three detail-drawings. Much of the work here takes the form of military memorials. 

The drawing shows for the Bishop’s throne at Carlisle, dated 1879, illustrates the executed one of 
the three dietonct desigoa that were made by Street for this work-^n unusual number of alternative 
schemes for him to prepare for one subject. To read this design fairly one needs the full*sue mouldings 
and details that would be given to Messrs. Rattee A Kett for the execution of the work. 

Over the Bdinbu^h Cathedral competition Street seenvs to have put forth his full strength. And 
iw much, no doubt, might be said of (wo at least of his competitors, viz., Wm. Burges and Sir Gilbert 
ricott, tJie latter of whom won the competitiou and emried out the work. It waa indeed a notable con* 
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tAst. 'These fhree V6r& old antagoniste, Street hA'viBg sot so very long before worsted the two others 
in the Law Courts competition. At SJdinbnrgh he fought under the motto. " In hoc Bigno ” ; ■whilst 
Burges, roating play, after hia -wont, npon hw own nArae, proclaimed himself a burgees of no mean city 
•~‘'iion ignotie cmtatis municeps." 

Street’s deaign is, in some respects, all the fijiet perhaps, and certainly the mote closely thought out, 
by reason of severe restraint imposed by the limit set to the proposed eKpenditure on this building. 
However, by that time the architect had been through the echcM^l of economy as conducted so often by 
building promoters trying to obtain the fulfilment of their requirements at a price based on a valuation 
mainly of theii ovm making. He rose to the occasion with this design for a central-towered church having 
tianseptal arms and a square-ended eastern limb. The wide nave, 88 feet in span, of great dignity and 
fully lit by a tall clearstory, has its easternmost bay planned a? we have noted that at St. John the 
Divine, Eennington, to taper slightly inwards on plan, thus meeting the western arch of the narrower 
cantral-lanteni. A single western tower on the central-axis might be said to recall the arraugement at 
Ely bnt for the neceasary omission hei'e of the flanking«ma.‘5sefl that went to the making of the Ely 
fapade. 

To follow out this design through plan,section, and elevation is quite an invigorating exerciee in the 
art of reading a structure from drawings, and certainly in this case an exercise that no student of archi¬ 
tecture could go thicu^ ^thout benefit. For a cathedral the '<A'bole thing is, to be sure, on rather a 
modest scale, yet for its siae it is a work of much distinction, the central lantern itself, in combination 
■with the big western tower, spiving to mark the buildiug as one of the greater-churches. 

A half-inch scale defail-drawing throws light on the arebitecl's intentions as to the inierniil archi¬ 
tecture, the organ-front, sculpture and staiDcd-glass- 

This collection fe, of course, but a handful picked out from the mass of work that Btreet produced 
dating Ins career as a practising architect. In fact, it can hardly be claimed to be truly representative 
of hia output. In a coUectioii that mi^t be so designated, one v'oujd certainly look for many another 
subject besides these shown. Just to name a few at random, let us mention, amongst new ohuiches on 
an important scale : AU Baints, Clifton : St. Bavioui’s, Eastbourne; St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington ; 
the Crimean Memorial Church at Constantinople;. the English Church in Borne, ae well m the American 
Church there; and the American Church in Paris; whilst of the number of smaller churches by his 
hand we might be content to take as i-epresentativee the church at Kingstone, Dorset, for the Earl of 
Eldon, and that of Holmbury St. Iifsiy, Surrey, built at the architeet’e own expanse in bis own parish. 
This would still leave out of account the host of old churches that came tmder his hand, from Briatol 
Cathedral and Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, down to quite small village churohas and ebapeU. 
But ■ffifh all the abo'^ a represented our collection might yet lack examples of the secular and domestic 
work that he carried out and, above all, hfs chief work, the Law Courts, for which alone he prepared 
some 9,000 drawings with bis own hand. A representative collection would necessarily comprise 
examples of all the above-mentioned groups. Yet oar foundation of such a collection is well and truly 
laid by the presentation of the drawings above noticed, supplemented by several precious sketch-books. 
These sketch-books call for a separate notice. 
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THE RUINED PROVINOES OF FRANCE AND THE 
SOCIETE DES ARCHITECTES-DIPL6ME8. 

By Jown W. SutfpsoN [J".], 

“ eiiani pcrme ruinat'' 

N '”0 c&nizig in thie country haa suffered more from the War than that of art, Dor has &dj braneh 
of art been 90 shrewdly hit as architecture. The painter aud the sculptor are at the lea-st free 
to carry on their works, if so be they can find patrons who desire them. The architect is for- 
bidden to give effect to his client's cozmuisaion 5 be may not exercise the delicate skiU which so quickly 
rusts for want of use, but must learn another trade for his living. All that remains of the practice he 
owned in former years is the mcoiiie*Ux which is computed on its vanished earnings. Yet, the pro¬ 
fession has a war record of which it may be prond. Oia young men sprang to arms at the first call of 
the bugle, few waiting for compulsion; others of us, past the age of active service, have filled the raoks 
of the Reserves, the Constabulary, and the Volnntecs ; while the ancients ' carry on,” aud keep things 
together as best they may, against the return of those whom wounds and death shall have spamd. 

The Government has not saen fit to moke use of us in our corporate capacity. The splendid 
organisation of the Royal Institute, governing, at & rcugli guess, some 6,CKKI members—men trained 
from their youth upward in the supervision of contracts and the control of complex accounts—has, for 
war pnrpoece, been absolutely wasted, and with It an appalling proportion of the national resources. 
It is poor consolation that some one, years hence, may be called upon to explain wby^for examplo— 
works of stupendous extent were placed direct In the hands of contractors, with leave to calculate their 
profits on the fantastio bas^ of percents^ upon unrestricted cost, Thongh the atced has been stolen, 
there will be no stable door to shut; the whole building has disappeared, and its place is covered by 
huts filled with innumerable clerks. 

The architeets of Great Britain have done what they could. They have not been allowed to do 
all that, with profit to the nation, the}' would very thankfully have done. 


In France, they are more fortunate in their occasions, and our brethren ot the Soci^U des Arcbi* 
tectes-Dipl&mes invite us to join them in an important undertaking, approved and supportod by their 
Winisters of Beaux*Arte and of Agriculture, 

The commrmicatica addressed by the Society to the President of the Royal Institute fully confirms 
the suspicions some of us already entertained, that oui common enemy is attempting^under cover of 
more or less genuine neutral or ” international ” societies, of which those specially interested In town- 
planning sboiild beware^to obtain a share in rebuilding the towns and villagse which the}' have (h<m- 
selves deetroyed- French architects, with the admirable lacking of their Government, an' detomiined 
to bring this impious enterprise to nauglit; wo shall all applaud their efforts, and support them “ tooth 
and nail.” Commeroial intereets are, it appears, putting forw ard inridioue proposals for tli*' standardi¬ 
sation of reconstruction, at any rate as regards the occupied North-Eastern districts of France, with 
which the S.A.D.G. is, naturally, concerned. Those who have seen the hideous aspect of those once 
exquisite towns, Messina and Reggio, and who realise the difficulty of extirpating ” standard '* struc¬ 
tures, when once erected, will spare no pains to resist the exploitation of the devastated provinces of 
France by finas of contractors, whether masquerading as neutral, Swiss, American, or other Socij*tie> 
of any kind, or not. To indict upon the stricken country the soul-dcstroying monotony of ^ucli build¬ 
ings ; to replace the picturesque individuality of her villages by houses cast to a " type,” wnuld he to 
stamp France for all time with the mark of the German bea.st. 

I need not dwell on this point, The sympathy of every reaeler will support the resolve of tb*' 
Architectcs-DiplSm^s to prevent tins degradation of tlieir beloved land. 
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Ttie procedure by which they propose to achieve their object comprises two meosuivs, in logi&kl 
sequence. First, an Bxhibition, of Drawings and other dooumenta illustrating the psseut iel locid features 
and conditions of the several provinces mined by the war. Second, a Cbmpetifron, of designs foi domestic 
buiMmgs, based upon a careful study of the conditions and reqtzirenients disclosed in the information 
collected by the Bshibition. The particclius of this competition are not yet communicated ; bat it is 
intenddd that tiie premiated de^signs shall he reproduced in large numbers, disttibuted to the miirie 
of evejy conmiine, and placed, in consideration of a nominal royalty, at the disposal of all who wish to 
build from them. This, without involving any liability on the part of the users, either to their authors 
or to the Societa des Arcbiteotei?*DipI6me8—An eotirely generous and patriotic project. 

It is with regard to the Exhibition that our co-operution is, for the moment, invitCHl. This will be 
grouped imder the following territorial headings:— 

(1) Lb Noun—Picardie, Artois, Plandre. 

(2) La Champaomx—C hampagne pouilleuse, Cbanipogne hiunide, Ardennee (niasrof sehisteux 
rb^non). 

(S) La LoRnAiss—Meuse, Meurthe et Moselle. 

(4) L’Alsacb. 

(fl) Li Valois—LIlb us FniNO*.* 

It is the object of tbe Society to show, as clearly as possible, bow the aiubiteotural tvaditioas of the 
respective localities have been formed from constructional methods imposed by climate, ^bsoil, and 
other physical conditions, and modified by local needs and customs. These traditions of design find 
their expression not only in tbe country house, but in town residences, bfitels-de-ville, fountains, 
chorchce, catbedraLn, and ohiteaux; throughout, in fact, the whole range of military, civil, and religious 
architecture of a dhtriot. AH works of interest appropriate to the subj e«t will be accepted for exhibition. 

The Eecords exhibited will be classed in two categories .—Pirrt : Paintu^, drawings, engtavingj', 
and photographs, selected to show* traditional local design In the i^espective regions. It should be 
clearly understood that this is no “ dilettante ” exhibition of art or archEology, but a collection of 
working documents illustrating the natural lawa of climate, local materials, and surroundings, which 
have governed archifectural development. From the study of these laws—practically unchanged by 
time—jnnat be deduced that structural basis of design which may be adapted to existing custom and 
requirement. Ssnnd: Maps and diagrams indicating the degree and distribution of ruin, These will, 
probably, be furnished by the Army photographic and geographic sections, as well as by the Valuation 
Officers and District Oonamittstti. Schedules of the natural materials (or, at need, of artificial 
sahatitutee) available for buildix^ have been promised by tbe great building firms of Eastern France. 

Tbe programme of tbe Exhibition, of which the foregoing is a summary, promises very valuable 
results; and tbe Council of the Boyal Inetitute will doubtless consider bow* far it may be proper to 
assist by the loan of origioed documents from the IdbraiT. The measured drawings and sketches of 
British architects are of acknowledged exceUence, nuch work havii^, until recently, been the foundation 
of their professional education; even now a fine tradition of thoi^e studies gives them a more important 
pisoe in tbe School curriculum of etudente here, than it has abroad. It is to he hoped that members of 
the Institute who have, in their portfolios, drawings of work in the dwtricls indicated, which ate likely 
to aid the Bocidt^ des Architecte3*Dipl6m^ in thmr spirited efiort, will send them to tbe Secretary of 
tbe Royal InafifnU without d^Uy. The last day lor their delivery in Paris is the 16th December, and 
tronJ^port is slow tind uncertain in theee timea. Our friends in Paris may be trusted to take good care 
of, and return all contribution!? in due coarse. A handsome British wiroi will he accepted by them as 

* Avmdcni iii4y uot haroAtbuid a mfrp ef'‘France en provjoeoe,” 1 venture to give thecomspoadiu '* Depart?* 
laeote " ; Picardib: Somme (cbef-iisu.Amicos). AXTOIC: Pa<-de>CidAifl{Arra«j. PlaHBrs: NoTd{Lj]{e}. aoxj : 

Hkule'Mome (GhBumont), Aube (Troyes), UBme (Chilons-e-U.), ArdeonM Lorrainb: Vobccb (E^nal). 

Meorthe-et'MoBellc (Maac/), Meuse (6si:>lo>Iloc). AlsatB: (8traMbnrg, Betfort). I&b>ds*Fkakce: Scfaio (Paris), ^nc- 
et’Usmo (Melun). 8<ini‘*et.(M8e (VenulIsK), Oise (Besnvaia), Aienc (l^g).—«!, V,’. S. 
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proof of something more than a desire to take part in their enterprise; ae a sigji, tu wit, of tlwt jviliil 
identitj of interestB which shall send the allied nations victorious—tlje Vandal trampled imderfoui, 
and Art tniunphant. 


llIiVlKWS, 

BUILDING C0N8TEVCT10N DEVELOPMENT. 

Th^ of BrHitk B»iliinf-ConsiTVfi<o», rCsM* 

bridge TtfkKitai Stritt!\ By C. P^IxTi«ci\l, A.R.f-B.A. 
8o. 1916. 10». 6^. net. 'Canhrtiyt Vnivtrtiij/ Pr«w.l 

Mr, Icnoceot has given us a most interesting and 
ilionuDating book. 

Until recent years we have studied either the 
bnildings dedicated to the service of God, or the 
halJa and caatlee of the great, and little account has been 
taken of the work of the humbler people at the same 
period. There were, speaking generally, two typse of 
hnilding through the middle ages, one of wood and 
wattle, where rigid economy waa the first-conaidera- 
rion; the other of stone, where permanency ot 
acren g iJi was the leading note. The 'first class was 
indigenous to the smI wd developed from the rude 
circular hut formed of the materi^ easiest to hand, 
but the second had its roots In the stone bnUdings of 
the Komans. Gradually we the two methods 
overlapping and combinij^, the wattle wall gives way 
to stone, and the wooden partitJon appears in the 
more solid buiidings, until in Yorkshire ai^ the Cote- 
wolds we get the perfect type, echoes of which are to 
be foond in all parts of the country. This fusion of 
the two methods is outside the scope of Mr. Innocent’s 
work, and, aa housee of this class have already been 
ably dealt with by several writers, be wisely confines 
himself to tbe buildings which owe their o^m to the 
circular hut, like that of the Yorkshire charcoal- 
burner ui' Olio wbicli the reviewer has recently seen 
in the forests of the Vosges, anil it is with this type 
that he opens his subject. 

Passing by the rather mure advanced inunded 
oblong type, with short rid^*pieee, we come to the 
buildings which have their ndge supported by forked 
poets, which are shown by documentary evidence to 
have existed in England, though only foreign exam¬ 
ples Duw remain. 

Two chapters following deal with curved tree prin* 
cipals, and we reach tbe realm in which many fine old 
examples exist, and very charming some of them are. 
Althoogh we cannot now roof our smaller churches 
or halls with curved oak cruoks, still it Is poasibls that 
roofs startir^ from the floor, with rigid stiffening 
between the wall pieces and the prinerpaU, have not 
recttved all the attention they deserve as a very 
beantiful and pactics) form in our present-day work. 

Id the next chapter we pass on to iuJly developed 
roofs and those witli post pillars forming nave and 
aisles, and this chapter aleo contains some very inter¬ 
esting theories on the raising of the forked post from 


tbe fiooT to become the king post standing on the tie 
beam. 

Presently we have unfolded to us tbe history of the 

3 nter snd the materials he worked in. Wooden 
then claun our attention, and this leads us on to 
the many channing forms of post and panel, post arvd 
plaster, and boarded partitions, anotliersnbject whicJi 
the modem architect may perchance find worthy of 
practical coorideraCioB and one which might have 
been treated at irreater length bad space permitted. 
Wattle, cob and brick walls are also considered, and 
their materials. 

We next teach Hoors and etaircaeei. Open floors 
are a practical conalderation, saving height, and there 
are many good soundproof ways of pleaterii^ between 
the T&fters. The older atone ataircases of the cottages 
were pouibly not inside the scope of the work, like the 
later wooden ones, but they form a meat inteteetii^ 
series in Wales, and no doubt in other parte also. 

We now reach a very important point, that of roof 
coverings, and ve begin with slating, the bistory of 
which is traced front the original wood ahlnglee which 
were very largely used in early times. Stone slates 
and W’elsh slates are examined and tbe methods of 
laying end cutting explained. Mosaing is also dealt 
with. Sphagnum was used in Iforth Wales; what, we 
wonder, was used in England I 

As a ride issue, Mr. Innocent expreasea hie openioa 
that the use at the pieeeuC day of etone elates is 
“ anachronistic and uneconomic “ jt ia, however, 
difficult to see why we should not use s besutiful and 
sound material, in ita proper surroundings. If we can 
get it 1 sorely a beautiful loof Is the first eeeential for 
a beautiful building. Tbe advent of large thin Welsh 
elates into all parts of tbe country is, as Mr. Innocent 
says, m<ist uiJurionate. The fact is that the blue and 
purple riatce, if small and thick, are absolutsly right in 
ibeir green and purple native country, but In some 
parts of England are out of harmony with the local 
colouring. AH kinds of beautiful greens and nusot^i 
can, however, be had In Wales, but the large lliln onen 
of any colour are not beantifol anyvehere, and very 
breakable. 

A loi^ but interesting cbaptCT on thatolung fo)l<»ws, 
and then we are led on to the subject of windows end 
chiruopys. Several interesting old wattle and daub 
hooda over stone hearths are to be seen in the Bettws- 
y*coed district; and in 8. Wales, old cottages in the 
valley of the Teivy have smoke holes or chimneys 
fonned of reed thatch, probably like those asid to 
have existed in various parts of tbe country. 

The final chapter is Hevuted to new materials, of 
which the most important is probsbly Portland 
cement, at any rate for work In the country, where. 
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C4 ft wlboU, the old methods ate fttill the chespeet and 
heat, aDd vhen the srohitect’s £jftt duty it to build 
in harmoDj with Ketoie. The old builden, we &i3d, 
coDsideRd the practicftl and ecoDocaital fint, bat 
clothed it beautifaUy arid were doC hampered by 
exotic atylea. ScoDomy will again be a leading note 
after tbe war, azkd with reiTuQing aimplieity will 
auiely be greater opportunities for returning beauty. 
Ail is lost i f we low faith is the new era to come. 

The book is well illustrated, and is fall of intereat 
for the Bichseolo^st as well as for the architect, but 
space dotf not permit ua to treat of it from any point 
of view hit ^t of the latter. It is, alas f tbe 
eleventh hoax in which to study tbe aimple building 
methods of oqt medieval fore^thers, for in another 
generation the few relics that remain will have diaap* 
peared, and we eavoefttiy hope with hfr. Innocent 
that his fine effort will inspire others to study more 
carefnlly the old buildings of their neighbouihood and 
preserve some definite records of th^ before they 
oeaeetohe. Hsbbbbt L. Nobtb 


MR. CEICE'S OIPT TO TEE INSTITUTE. 

It is a pleasure to record the recent presentataon by 
Mr, John D. Grace \Sm. A.] to the tloyal lustitiite 
of three portfolioe containing sketches and drawings 
of old work made by him. 

The drawings (prepaMd no doubt in the course of 
many a plenaant tour) were made at different tinus 
dn^g the past half'century (some are dated 1858, 
and the mote recent ones bear the date 1906). In 
his communication accompanying the gift Mr. Ciaoe 
atatee that th^ drawings were made for his own in* 
struotioD with the objeot of recording the Croe tones 
of colour and theii correct relation to one another. 
Eurther, wherever possible, tbe attempt was made to 
learn tbe true intention of the artist. 

It would be difikult for a travelling student to have 
better ponciplea than tbsee for guidance in his work.* 
The drawings ccnBist cbiofly of stadias from colour 
decoration in Italy, while tbe remainder are pencil 
shetchesof aTobitectunl subjects both in England and 
abroad. The collection contains several studies of 
ceilings of Renusaance date in Tenice, such m, for 
instance, that by Raolo Veronese at Ban Sebastiano, 
and other well-lmown examples from 8, U, del Mira- 
coU and tbe Soaola di San Rocco, There are aUo 
sketches made In Rome, Orvieto, Siena, and Aa^. 
The English subjects include studJea of the remains of 
mediasval pein^ work at Canterbury Cathedral, 
Chiebester, Botpove, Ac,; and there are several 
sketches in pencil of various details such as seat^ds, 
roofs, porches, Ac. 

The drawings should prove of much value to stu- 

* In till* QOQMohon ow Ds; eupjMde (lui tlw dna/inB vjll b* 
j»rTk«l«rJ; to woprtiton in tho Ou'Wi J«m 

Hmin woiU be • oortvo appTopmriMMe. {ar*iaie 
ye«n pwi Kr. Ciaoe has sereed ob tho Prin and 6twdosl«lui« Goa. 
Bitift! w one tha jtdi^es in tha pnKkokr ownpetitko.—4. C. fL 


dents, and will be of especial interest to tho users of 
our ejections because so many of them are such ez* 
cellent examples of cAtefur* note'teking” of old work, 
with both brush and pencil; and also b^nse many of 
tho coloured drawings—particularly those of recent 
date—exhibit a remarkable delicacy of colouring, and 
a sure touch of the bruah, which combine to cmj^aaise 
not only the care and enthusiasm which the author 
broi^ht to bear upon his atudiee, bat also his aympathy 
with the beauty of tho fine work of tho past. 

Gbiuld C. Hobblev [P,1 


OOERESPONDENGE. 

“ Failures '* at the National Gallery. 

To tic Editor, JovbHAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dess Bm,—Being very much in accoi’d with tbe 
cnticiams contained in Mr. A. £. Richardson’s appre¬ 
ciative and woU-conadered review of Tbe Arts and 
Crafts Movement " published in tbe last issue of 
the R.I.B.A. Jouurai, I may, perhaps, without 
questioning some of the opimona ezproased, bo 
^owed to call attention to a mere matter of fact, 
insBmucb aa the wnter has evidently made a mistake 
about what he the joint failures of WilUam 

Willdns and Six Charles Barry when ^Aalih£ witli 
the faqade of tbe National Gallery. Barry in 1848 
made a design which was never carried out, and 
Wilkins, as the architect in cha^ of the building, 
very naturally resented Barry's intruson when he 
previously made a voluntary sketch showing hov he 
would li^ to treat its elevation. At no time were 
Wilkins and Barry associated in any joint proposal— 
indeed, quite the contrary, for the ^rmer was very 
irate, and the latter, knowii^ he was in error, kept 
quiet and said nothingabout Willdns' warmly*Btat«d 
bargee. Bir Charlee'^Barry did nothing actually to 
the National Gallery, and Bishop Barry's Life of his 
father is quite clear on that point. After the Law 
Goiiits Competition award had been compounded and 
when 0. E. Street, R.A, was appointed, M. Bany, 
RA., was promised some work thsn contemplated at 
tbe National Gallery. It bad been found that Barry's 
exterior for tbe Courts of Justice could not be brou^t 
into conformity with Street's plsns, and so Barry bad 
to give way. Subsequently £). M. Barry added the 
rear gallenes to the National Gallery on the eastem 
part, but these do nob show from Trafalgar Square 
frontage view save only a tower escreeoence which, 
as it is left, looks very out of place apart from what 
the architect bad intended ad a support in the aky- 
line. Tho erection by Ewan Christian, assisted by 
Jamee R. Colling, of Che National Portrait Gallery at 
the hack of the aite. and a part of the eaat dank frOQt* 
age of the National Gallery itself, prevented the con¬ 
tinuation of B. M. Barry's plans; so the “ fulure," 
such as it is, cannot fairly be aCtnbuted to him. 

MittRics B. Adsms [F-l- 
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AwArd for CoospicuoiiA GaHantr;. 

The Zjonioti Qas^ AimooDc^e Ch^t tbo King bM been 

E osaJj ^CMed to confer the UiliUry Crew upon 2 i>d 
t WiUiAQ) Godfrey Nevios, London Kegimeot, ** for 
CMispjcrcoue gsdknity in action. Be p^od a lamp io tbe 
open to guide 4 nighC A^nlt. later, although voaoded, 
be ntbed the meo roond end bombed the oneny Wth 
greet oonxege uDddetenrdnttioD. He eet a dne ozAmple." 

Lieut. Newton ii tho Preeidont'e ynungcAl 10 Da en Awoclete 
of the Institute, end before vaj e member of the 
Litoniure SUuding Committee. 


I The Shortage of Houses : Sir 'SVilKaa Lever'e Propo&aL 
9 OoKbUIT a»RraT, LOHIWM, W,, aert .Vowm^r 2916. Following upon a sent* of articlw on IVjwn Plaoning in 

rolAtioa to the national hoaao ehortage, tho lAvtffOal 
Courier of the 4th and 6th hTovembtf publiahed two 
inpoitant articlee by Sir WflUais Lever A. Jin vliich 

Aome valuable suggeetiona are put for the solution 

of the problom of boose shortage. 

In hie first artielo Sir WilUan espreeaet the opinion that 
there is no hajf.way hoos« between the Government— 
throiuh nunicipslitiM, or direotly—building the Houmh 
sod ^diog the whole of tho motK’V and lotting them at 
euch rentila u can be obtained. Sueb rentalj would bo 
certejQ to ahov a heavy loaa bat that loea would b&ve to 
be faced, like losses caused by the war. in the Inteweta of 
the health, offioieney. and vai]*haing oi theeo for whom tbs 
oottages were intended. The loee, it la suggeetod, might 
be met by e free gift of the alto of the cottage. Thii wodd 
give the ooildesat once a margin of a freehold on which 
to hoild hie bouse. He would then be able to finauco tbo 
coat of the house, and the renaiaing margin ho would 
probably be wilHng and able to find. Municipalities mut 
lace the task of oaring fadlitioe for the erection of better 
eettage houses in sahurbaD distnets, the roots of which, 
together with the cost of transport of the occupiers to and 
from th^r d^ly work, should be 1 cm than tho roniat 
demanded for infericr houses In the congested districts. 
The benefit weald ho two^fold. There would be provided 
newer and better booM for the workiag elaesai, a blow 
would be atraek at the evjl of overcrowding. 

Sir William oonsiders that there Is aa better way Io 
whicb this can be done than by the muoicipality aequirinE 
suburban lend in ierge quantiUoa, at loaeouablo prici;*, aoa 
oScring it abaduc^y free for tbo immediate oioction 
thoTooD of cottages, in conformity with building byedaws 
epeeially drawn up for dealing wltli tho achoms, Tiils may 
sound at first a very Kvolutronary propoeal. and may ho 
cotuuderod unfair to tlio remaining porUon of the popuJa* 
tion. But it is not revolutionary, oscause there Is ample 

C reosdentforit. We have admittod the oation'e rcsponsi* 
ility for tho education of children, and liave rocognisod 
that the only way to cusore that all children are educated 
is to make education free. We now ace that tho imllioos 
we spend anoiuJly on education are to a certain extent 
wasted, owing to improper ho^ng. Therefore, to ^ve 
freo land to enanre proper Iioumob is only the application 
ctf a priDoi)il« aimady accepted. As to tliu objeotion that 
it Ii unfair to pot the expense on tho rroiaining portion of 
the population. 8ir Willi am points oat that tho rates 

S able OB the properly built on this free land would not 
/ pay for the land Wt would result in a profit to the 
municipality. 

BiastooT, Ueot. Leelic [d.], has been promoted to Cep. To the i^ueation whether it is aliaolutely oeeeeaary to 
tain, R.A.U.C. prorido free lead, William replies that tfiere is no other 

Bbtiob, RnotVAim of the Artiste' Bifios, bae been way. ATI other tnvthoda arc himply Uakoring with the 
gaeetted 2nd LicuU, Royal l^gfaccrs. evil. Corporations, anU notably imnJon. liverpool and 

Hiasaow, Jaubs t. 4 ,], former] v Sergeant R.R. In the other largo cities aoH towns, hav** built blocks of workmen's 
Territorial ForeV, is now 2nd livQl., R.K. Kogulars. dwellings, and anything morr hideous, oinrc andoalraWe 
McLsan.A. j. [A.], of the Arlhte* Rifiev. bae been gaaeited for the roaring of a ftmily, or icon' wasteful of the public 
Sod liout., South Laticaehlroe, money It would be impoaslbjc to find. Looking at thesr 


CnitONICLE, 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Thir^*seveatii Lint. 
in War- 

Cbbstastom, 2nd Lieut. Frahx SiDr^gy, B.F.A. 

Died of woimds received in action 1 Ith November. 
WiSTWooD, 2&d Lieut, Waiteb E. [fiftidenf], R.F.A. 
Died of wounds on 26th October. Aged twenty- 
two. 

CAODwaLL, Private AnTHUit Cywi [Xteenridte], 
Queen's Westminster Bjfles. Killed in action on 
lOth October. 

Patebson, Private Hekbt FnaNSLicr, Eon. ArriUery 
Company iProbationtr]. Killed in action on 
3l>th September, 1915. Aged twenty-one. Second 
son of Hr. H. L. Patereon [A.], of Sheffield. 
Afembere' Song. 

BaLPOtm, 2nd Lieut. Oiobgb S-, H.L.I., attached to 

the Northumberland Puriliecs, *i?i ll>d in action 
on 15th September. Aged nineteen. Son of Mr. 
Andrew Balfour {i*.], of Glasgow. 

Sawybb, 2nd Lieut. HBuimitT, Snffiolk Regiment. 
Killed in action on the 12th October. Aged 
twenty*8ix. Son of Mr, Joseph Sawyer [F.], of 
The Tower, Kenley, Surrey. 

Bowlss, 2nd Lietit. B. J., The BnAs. Killed in action 
in September last. Son of Mr. Charles W. 
Bowles [F.]. 

OoLDSUFTS, Capt. Lswis W., Yorkshire Eepment. 
Kllledin action on 5th November. AgedWenty- 
one. Son of Mr. F. T, W. Gkildnmith [F.]. 
Serving vjith the Force*. 

Associate. 

Lmo, Ricnaan BanTaAM, 5.A.U.G. 

LlCBUTtArBS. 

AnaBiatc, Jobk : Seat Surrey Regiment. 

Qeat, Jams ; Royal Bnpneera 
Saxbbld, T. ; Royal Bngioeers. 

FroJWfioM- 
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blocks of buildiogfl io London sod «>l»ovticr«, one wonders 
whst tb» nation will becosi* sfler ft few gendnUono bftvc 
been Rftred under sucbconditioA*. 

From tb« voiat of riew of tbo momcipelify, Sir WiUlftoi 
sbowB bow (lip frop gift of lend for building porpoecs would 
ft-ork ant. Tbo Corpori.tion bn* on MR of Iftnd irbiob hM 
cost thorn, say. from £100 io £ 200 , and on vbieli tboy 
permit tbe builiUngof twelre cottages of a rateable enlue 
of £15 each. They would (t onco have a rateable value 
of £ld0. ne interest and sinking fund OB the lito w'onld 
therefore bo more than ooverod by tko IncMment to the 
rates. It is also snggeFitcd as a stimolu to birildii^ by 
private caterpriee that the cost of roads and dnin^ 
s ho uld be boms bj the municipality. The pro])os)tion 
will bai*e to be made attractive enough to loduee the whole* 
sale boildiBg that is rsgauod to overtake tlie present 
Kiarvallon In cottage Uousea. But la making It attractive 
TO tho builder wo must do so on sueb grounds that tUo 

C nonal iatcreste of the bnildcr wlU indnes him to make 
a oottsgei atiraetive to tbo tenants. To the arnmont 
(bat tbo mere gi^ng would ciTcct no ri'dacrioo 

in nnto. that tho oottsgss built on tree land would not 
necosearily bo let at sueb nntala aa to attract tenaata from 
tho contro to the anburbs, ^ William replies that dear 
land is the chief cause of high rente for cottage hoiiMe, 
and that cbeapeiung tho land would be the most poworfal 
factor) n leduclBg raatals. Let mnoidpabtiee ueo care and 
iodgmeot in aaoaring auitablo sitaa and they will And 
huildera not alow to avail (hsmeelTes of tbc advantages 
offerad. Cofflprti tlon would prevent tbo demand of ozeea- 
sive rente. 

In bis second article WiiKam Lover contsada that all 
sehemes for fioan^g tbs aotual building by the Oorern. 
moat are bound to be foUle. Tbe Ooveraneot has no 
macMnery for dcaltBg with the qnesrioo. It is a most 
difAouiC aod delicate matter of adjastnentto place cottage 
hooeew jutwhero they are waotad. There arc, in addition, 
so many other things ibat go with tbo building of cottage 
hooMs, neb as tbo provMon of churches, chapels, Sunday* 
sohoola. racrostion oalls, cto.—all of them niattets uhlch 
are much better dealt with by tho community. 

Sir William mentions a bmldlng soberao undertaken by 
(be Govomnient since (be war began which has been a 
complete failnre. An estate was laid out at Woolwich by 
Government oflieiala It was dono In tbo usnal way ^ 
" turiiy*tvis(y onrves intendad to look attractive, and 
which do looV attractive—on papei’. But tbo whole of 
tba estate was buQC up without any provi^n at all for a 
day sobool, and oo sits* were resarvad lor oborches or 
chapels, 8uoday*sohoola, or asMubly balla. Agma, any* 
ono coi^Bg from tbe centra of this district and wanting to 
Patch a tram passing oo tbc high road would have to go 
cooudorably out of his way and aako a senes of tamings 
in order to get to tbc main road, owii^; to the curves baing 
made parallel to tbo main road and only ooDSecting with 
it at tha two ends of the eacate. Sir William mentions that 
whan bo viiitad tbo place ebildrcn had (« go milea Co tbe 
nparest achool. Tbo whole of this blunder arose, bo 
betieved, through tho instructions to tho Ooverniucnt 
arebitaot Co plan for tho building of 1,400 housea, no 
iasCmctions b«Dg given to rrsorva land for ptaygroundB, 
sobools, chapola. or reoreation halls. Conseguently the 
architect would hava b««n axoeeding bis duty had bo made 
pToririons for these extra purposes. Otherwiso tboso cot¬ 
tage bousea tt Woolwich are extremely wall planned and 
designed, and make healthy booses for those who live in 
tbpm. 

Bir Wjlbam gives an instancr of another kind of blunder 
-~a bOQSo built In a hilly district of Yorkshire at a cost of 
several thoosand pounds, whieh Is entirely oasoited to Its 
p'urrosndings. In Surroy tbo house would have bean a 
pnem and a picture. Tbo unfortunate lady for whom it 
was boilt 00 %vr could Hvo in it in tbe winter, as tba high 
Hinds dra%'p the rain tbrongh tho walh m though through 
A sponge. In tlirae hills and dales of Vorkehlre a certain 


type only of butidiu matarial is anitable; tbe ooostruo. 
tion has to bo dona In a cenaln way, which has been dis* 
corored hr tha wisdom of generations of b^ders working 
tbrongh tEa centuries. Lwal technical knowledge is re- 
quiredlin housing. 

His owaczponenoe at FortSunligbtof workmen's booses 
is that (hoy must At the tenant like a glove. In turning a 
corner, bousoa had sometimes to be made a lltti q larger tliao 
tbc uaual pattom but they bad always dlffietaliyln letting 
aneb a house, because an extra yard la tho wid(£ of a room 
moans so much inoro work for the wife, who cannot afford 
to have her lahonr increwed unncccasarily in tho home. 

Again, one type of bouse canoot ba applicable to more 
tban a limitad area. Each locality eceme Co build up in 
tba eeoturioa a ceriarn type of coltago which soits tho 
people and tbeir environment. Thla type la known in 
every shade of colour and variety to tha local buildar. These 
various ] oeal typM could not possibly ho known to a oantral 
organiaatioo somowliara in L^don, actios on behalf of tha 
Government, and preparing plans for 100,000 to 200.000 
eottagei. to b« hnilC more or less in a pMioky way to deal 
as promptly as postible with overorawdiug, 

SsceptioB has been taken to the limitation of housas to 
aouo 10 or 12 to the acre. Speaking from his own ex¬ 
perience, this limitation Sir William eontiders absolutely 
esaential. There ought to be an area of grass between ibc 
hoQso and tho footpath, ao that dust will not roach tbe 
open windows In Iht heat of suroreor. Egually them 
onght to ba allotment gardens at the back, which moans 
both rooreatioo and baaltb, while in many cases tha prodacr* 
of the garden wonld actoally pay tha rent. 

While opposed to tbo monicipulty orOovemmrnt onder- 
Uldrg tho wbolasalo boilding of oottagea, Sir Willjam is 
strongly in favour of tba municipally or Ooverooent 
drawing up a Town Flaunrng aobama for the ereotion of 
cottage houses on broad lines before they permit a angle 
cotta^ to be built. 

English Medissvnl Wall Psintinga, 

An exhihjtaon of copies of English eoclesjaatical mural 
dooorataon of tbe twalth to Che ^teonth century has been 
anungesl io Boom 72 of tho Victoria and Albert MiMeum. 
Tbe«a copiee, which bavo bceu painted in water-cnlnu by 
Mr. E. W. Tristram daring tha last nine years, have 
recently been ao^uired for tho hlnseiun, where it Is pur- 
posed to form an extenmvs collection of repreeeotarions 
of this onoe popular branch of our native .tut. 

As la well kmwn. from Norman timea until the Ref orma- 
Uon P.ngliah fihurchen were AHmI with pA.;n»ing» which 
depicted themse inspiring to tbe popular mind, mch as 
Bceoee from the life of Chrkt, the legends of favoorite 
saints, and occasional aecnlar sobjects from wMoh a moral 
ooolfd bo drawn. At the Beforuatiou the paintings were 
obhteratod by ooats of wUtewaab, and many were de¬ 
stroyed. Hie process of ranoviiig the whicuwaab, chiefiy 
riuriikg tbe niuoteenth century, has in niunerens eases 
revealed tbe paintings irreparaUy damaged, and liable to 
perkh whso again expoead to li^. 

Some of the paintings have already disappeared smee. 
the copisn now exhibited ware made. This fact shows 
bow neceaeary and urgent it is that a great national col¬ 
lection of copisa of these paintirga should he fort^, to 
preserve ao adeqoatc record of this gi’eat activity io out 
eoriy Sogliah art 

The copies exhiluted comprise a set of the Westminster 
Abbey paintings, iachtdmg the scries from the Judgment 
which adorned tho east wall of tbe Chapter Eouse, tho 
nfdilia pafntingB, and ao exijuiaito fragment from a puel 
of the ^tar rctable now in the Jenjsalan Chamber, de* 
pleting the Miraclo of tho Loav^ and Bishoe, 6f. Aibana 
is represented in the scries of Cruoifxions and Uadonnaa 
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which ]>auit«d oa tiu; Xonnan piora In Cho pave; 
York bv three fine paiatingA from the old wooden Taolticg 
originally in the Chapter Houeo, hut now remove ; and 
there are, amofig oihere, puntiqgA irdm (lurheeter. Ely, 
Korvich and Winchestor, making altogether close on a 
hnadred oxampk*. 


MIXUTi:S, 

At tho Ficfft Ocoeral of the Sceeion 191^17< 

held Monday, 6th HoTembor, laid, at A30p.s.—Pteeast: 
Hr. Erneat Nevtoo. A.R.A, Prerident; oZ Pellowa (in* 
cloding 16 mambora of the Connoil). fi AiaodaMa {in. 
eluding two membera of the Councri)). and numeroua 
’rieitora,—^la Minutaa of the Uaeting hold I9th June, 
haviog bom pobliebed in tho JonavAL, ware taken as 
read and «gmed aa correot. 

The Ron. Seoratary ennouneod the naniaa of tiia fol* 
lowing neDbara aamog with tba Porcaa who had been 
hilled in action ainoo the last maaHng;—U^or Herbert 
Phillipa plotcbor. D.S.O.. Crota df Ouer^e, P.F.C., elected 
A«#M4St« 1889. J'etiow 1902. l?odieia Jermr 1904; Captain 
Alfred Bdward Corbett, Border Ite^mant, of Maoebaater, 
aleeted riMoraata 1697 ; Captain Joeoph BorkeW Cnbay. 
Herthunbcrlaod Pusilion, elected .<^aaoctote 190B; liaut. 
Lawton Stephen Ford, Quern's Royal West Surrayr, 
Studtm, eon of Mr Lawton it. Ford. AuofiaU ; 2od Livui, 
Donald Jeiele Cordon, Border Pagimrnt, d’tudrai, aon of 
the lata Mr. Thomas tiordnn. AutKiait ; 2nd liaut I>ongla,i 
Morley Oriden, Elng'i LfTomool Begiineot, of lirerpool. 
elected Aaeecta^e 1914 ; ^d lieut. John Hiagaton 
Ground, Pcyal West Sent lUgltteot, of Uaidatone, 
elected AucciaU 1912; Zod Lfout- Andrew Panehina 
Aitkcn, Royal Sogineen, of Airdrie, elected ^<eoei<ite 
1696 ; Private Balfour Aberororablo, Black Wateh. Uaen- 
liaie •, lioot. Charles btouehouie, Saat Lanca Regisent, 
ejected AttocioJi 1910 ; Lafice>Corp. Edward Woodhooer 
Stuhba, Royal Acffiy Medical Corps, elected .4««oc»aie 1910 ; 
Corporal Arthur Winch, Wee t Yorks RegL. of l^cds, elected 
AiSMote 1911; find Liont. Joseph William Boll, BoyaJ 
Eagweere, elected AuocuHe 1914; Captain Noel Waugli 
Hadweo, l>Dke of Wellington's Regiment, elected Ati9- 
dot* 1910 ; Identenant Alfred Edwin Sha^ey. Nortbun* 
beriaad P^ltera, Proboft'oiur; Prirate Alfred Edgat 
Stott, Sing's IsTerpool Regiment, Student •, Captain 
Perey Cunilfle Riling, I^yal fJorth Lancashire RMiaent, 
elected AmocMc 1904, son of Mr. Joseph Pllliug, of^Uon. 
T«U^ ,• lucutenaut 'Francia (iriitacll, Ooldetn^ant ('uerd", 
aleoted riaroctofa 1913 : 2nd Oent. Philip Edward Wobh, 
Royal Engineers (son of Sir Aston Webb, Patt FraaufeRt), 
elected AttociaU 1912, Aetodett Mtynbt' o/ Council 1915 ; 
Captain R. M. HaJg Phllp, Royal Field Arlillen. of 
Sydney, Haw South Walee. elected Auocide 1914; 
Captain Tom Sadler Ruahwortb, City of London Regiment, 
son of Mr. Wm. Ruehworth, FeSow, of Burham, elected 
AtsoeiaU 1913 ; Private Ernest Scott Petoh, Royal rkTita, 
eleotod Aetociote L909 i Laacc*Corp. Joseph Henry Taylor, 
Royal Amy Medical Corps, cleoted Aceoeiore 1906; Lioui. 
Wm. U. Jenkimi, Welsh ^oncers, Sfudca(: Private Arthur 
Samuel Bagehawc, Yeomanry. Sladcac; Private Jaruce 
Ellis Bridthwiite, West Yorks Rcgimrat. of Lerde, 
elected Auceiatt 1906: and 2nd Lieut. Allok tieorge 
Hoemell, Snfloik Ro^aaeoti Tite Priseman 1906, ^oana 
ifidallitt 1910. 

On tho motion of the Hon. Secretary, it wu Risoltbp 
that the deepest regteta of the fnatituto for the lo» of 
these g^ant lives be entered on the Minutes of the 
meeting, and that a measago of snembera’ einccrast sym* 
pathy and condolence be forwarded to thele relatiren. 

The decease wM also announced of James BurgsHs, 
C.I.E., LL.D.. F.B.S.E., Jion, A«40eiate. and Sir .lamcA 
Bromgole Lintoo, P.R.l,, Hen. .iwdtrie. and a loh* of 
condolence was passed to thi'lr near rvlatfvft^. 

Further, the deoease was announced of David Bird 


idvrted AntodeU 1889 j Edward Therntoo, Hrctad At»o- 
nalt 1692. FeUoto 1904 ; Theodore Knoll m Cliwn, alaotcd 
Aaioriafe 1861; Charice Ronnola Raococh. elected Asso- 
ci'afe 1862 ( and Richard Phoni Sioits, elcrtcd Aseofti^U 
1861. P^Uetc 1877. 

On the motion of the Bon. Seorotary, nMonded by 
Profemor Beroeford Pile I/,], >t was Risolvbd, That the 
Serai InsUtuie do record its bigh eatimato of tho valuable 
aim prodneUve labouia of its lata dlstiagnlahed Fdlew, 
Richard PLcn4 Spien, for the advaacement of arcbitioctare, 
ai^ Its grateful appreciation of his erafaent ecrvicee as a 
mittea; that tho Inatlcuto do record Its seaso of sorrow at 
his lose, and that a moetsga of sympathy and condolcore be 
conveyed to hie near rclahvea. 

The Preiidcot having announced (Imt tieutauani Fran* 
cis GrieseK, who was Killed in action Of the 15th Sep* 
tamber, had bequeathed to the InetiUite the sum of tSOO. 
aod expreaeed the wish that it bo used ter the bone6t of 
the liSmy. it was RbsoLvbd, That the loatituto do 
oppress to Mr. F. d« la Qarda (Iriamll, th« solo encoutor, 
its appredation aod thanks for the generous legacy be* 
qneatJjed to the Instiiutc by Lienteoant Ftanris Oriasll, 
aod do essure him that the toetatoe'a wishes as t« tho use 
for which the legacy is to bo s]»pli(?cl «hall Iw faithfully 
carried out. 

The Ae^sUet Secretary annouoced thi* results of the 
October Statutory Examination. 

The Assistant Becretary ancocnood the nonrinattea of 
tbs icUowJng candidatae: As FstLOKa (8); Broderick 
Cbatte£h>n [.tssociote. 1696], C^ro; Arthur Cecil Morris 
Edwards [AssesuMe, 19081 BexhiU.on.Sos; George R^veli 
Mssoetsf^ 1899]. Atuwick: together with the foUovfcig 
IiicenUatM who have peacd the Qualifyiag Ezami nation : 
John Senocl Alder ; Rodney Howard AJsop. Melbourne ; 
Claude Wacerlow Fcrrlec; Waltarfiyreington Xthol Gordon; 
Algernon Sydney Bfebard Loy. As AeeoaATns (12)1 John 
Ratnjay Armstrong, Perth, SeotJaod ; Charles Joseph 
Brandon; Rebort Eltching BUisoo, Bedford; Sidney C^wyn 
FeulkM, Oolwyn Bay ; Arthur Rowland Holman, Ezeter; 
Lons ds Huttan Hutton ; Moxmaa Prieto Ke«p ; Robert 
Lowry; Heinrieb MacCia Lnykoo ; Arthur John Sparrow ; 
Harold Edgar Todd, Bristol; Jaisca Frederick Wilson. 
Newport. l7on. 

Tba Prcaidont having delivered the Anoanss. 

a vota of thanks was pesMd to him by acclamation on the 
motion of Frofeesor Borasford Pite [R], seconded by 
Captain R. Bums Dick, R.G.A. [/,], Pi^idcnt of Abo 
Northern Arthltaciural ^ooiation. 

Tho Frcaident having called the attention of the 
meetiog (o tho ozhibltion in thu nee ting, room of cent* 
petition dnwinEs and designs and worlaiig drawings of 
ehurohes carristT out by tbo late George Bdmund Street, 
R.A, representing a selection from a numerons ool lection 
of drawfoBs pressnted to tho Institute by hie son, Mr. 
Arthur Edmund Street [F.l, it was, on the motion of the 
Pnvldvnt, UKSOLVHir, Tnat ancxjirv^Kjounf thr In>'titat<'*s 

E mtvful aiiprrcialion of this intomiiiig anj valuable gift 
a entered on the Hinutre and eotuinunivatvd to Mr. StrK't. 
Tho proceedings closed at 4.85 p.in. 


THK KXAMLN'ATIONS. 


The Statutory Examiontioos. 

An EKamination qualifying for oandidatuie as District 
Surveyor in London was held by the luatifuto pursuant to 
Statute OR the I8th, 19cb. and 20th Ootobrr. Three 
candidatae attmded, and the following paaecd 
IVitttisf 2A)PD(?rorciK, 181 Qnopo VicUina Street. E.C. 
Harolo Rdwaxd ^VatkjrsoK. 79 l<oialio Koad. Bs^it 
Finchlvy, N, 

Hio suncesful candidatee have been granted by tho 
Council certifieatos of compotaney to act as District Sur 
v’c^'ors in London. 
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NOTICES. 


Blectraa oi Members, 18th December, 

As eldotaon of metoben sill teka {ilaoe u tbc Eueinees 
Meetifif of tbe 18th DMarabor in accocdAnoo with the 
pnvuioiu oi Bj-Lftw 10. Tbo CAftdidfttee ioiutd by tbe 
Coqm] to bo eligible and qualified for rnenib««hip 
acoeniiog to tbn ChMter and By*lavF. are ae ioliose:— 

A9 FftuowB (8). 

CHATriBTOit: FRSDBatcs [Au^^inte. 1S96]; Woietry of 
Piib(io Work", Cairo ; and Turf Oob, Ckro. 

Pro^irt: Robert RlUiama, A W. S. Croee, and 
George Hubbard. 

Eowaacs : Aatuok Cecil Uouor [AtteeUte. 1806]; Sra 
Rnad, Cbodea Beaeh, BexIiDf-oo-Sea. 

PropoHrs: Arnold WCcbe)], IV. Campbell Jones, 
and W. D. Carde. 

HaaVBLL : UlOROB 1899]. Lloyd'e Bank Cham, 

berm Alnvick ; and Prodboe Street, AJQwiek. 

PropcitTi: Sit Henry Tannor. Cbaa. B. Hockton. 
and Jaa. T. Oaekett: 

together with tbe following Doentiatee who have pawed 
the Qualifying Esamination: 

Atnaft ; Jon SairuBL 1 Atuodel Street, Strand, W.C.: 
aod 13 Bedford Qardeoe, Koonington, W. 

PrcTpottrt: Maurice B. Adama Perelvall Gnrrey. 
aod Andrew N. PionUoe. 

Auor I iUu}hB!r Sovaud ; 90 WilUaio Street, aod Wing¬ 
field, Steoniogtoo Place, Mai Tern, Melbourne. Aiut- 
tralia. 

ProptMert : Robert J. Haddon, Walter Ft. BotJer, 
and the OoimoU. 

FBaA:B&: CLaimB WaTBUOW; 11 Waterloo Place. Pall 
Mall, S.W.; and 34 GaTendiah Sqaare. W, 

PropoMra r Sir Aabon Webb. I^uth D. Yonag, and 
William A. Fite. 

tioanoB! WaLtkB firifWOTOV AmoL; S Old Bond 
Btreet W.; and Holland l^dge. Walton-oU'TbamcK. 

Propott^t: Jtmel 8. Olbeon, Edmund Wimperia, 
and Herbert Wlgglcewortb, 

UBr : ALOBBHOtr Sidmbv Richabb ; 214 Sinbopiigatc, 

fi.e,; and Montagna Bouae. Bldcup, Kent. 

P^ofCHft' Howard CbaCfodd Clarke, John Murray, 
and Wm. Woodward. 

Aa AeeociATia (12). 

AnuerBOiro.* JOBt* RausaV ; Admiralty Worka Depart, 
ment. Perth; and 2 UanbaJl Place, Perth. 

Prepoeere; Jno. Watson, H, Raueay Taylor, and 

Jaa. Camming Wynnea- 

BRaa'Duai: Charib." JoBBrn; 7 TreboTir Road, Barl'a 
Court, 8.W. 

Prepoeere ' Robert Atkaneoa, Charles E> Varadel). 
and Percy B. Tubbs. 

EuLtaox : Bojbbt Hitcriko ; Shire Hall, Bedford ; sad 
IS Shaftesbury Avenue, l^dford. 

Prepoeare.' Roland Flumbe, H. 0, Crotball, and 
Pradk. WUley. 

FotiLEBa: SirrrBy Colwyk; Central Chaiohcra, Golwyu 
Bay ; and Manaftcld Groce Road, Colwyn Bay. 

Pfopoeere; C. E. B«IUy, O, A. Hamphroya, and 
C. Erocat Eleock. 

HoLUair: AkTXCft RowLASD i Caetio Houec. EKC'ter, and 
Strand, Topeham, Devon. 

Propoaera .* Henry Budgeo, James Crockc'r, and tbi> 
Council. 

Hu«oK : LiinVB D* RoT^oj*; llth Cadet 

Battalion. Staff College. Cnmbcrtcy. Surn y, 

Propottr*: Robert Atkinwn, Henry Flctclu'T. 
and A. 0. R. Machcnrlc. 


Kbbp; Noimair Pbisto ; c/o G. Wontaer Smith, Esq.. 
12 Oray’e Inn Square. W.C.: and 15 Bellorilla Road. 
Wandavonb Common. 6.W. 

Propoaere; C Wontmar Smith, Arthur ICeeo, and 

A. 0. ^ Uae^nae, 

Lowbt ; RoBBBT ; 5 Paxk Road, East Tviekenham, 

Propottrt: Robert AtkanaoD, A. E. Rfcbaidaon. and 
Chariee K Tarcdell. 

LuyicBM: Hbikmcb ManTm; Chief Engineer's OlSce, 
Port of London Anthorityaad 23 Arcadian Gardena. 
Wood Green, N. 

Propoeere .* Walter R. J^ard, and tbe Gounoil. 
SpxRB<»w : Artotr Job» i 12 Husaell ^uare, W.C.: and 
Ingram Houie. Stockwcll Road. S.W. 

PropoaerjJaace A. Svao, A. Saxon Snoll. and 
William A. Pito. 

ruDo : Harold BnoAR; 15 CSare Street, Bristol; and 
Harts Cottage. Almondabury, near Bristol. 

PrcftMere: W. H. WatkiOB, C. F. W. Denioa. and 
Frank W, Willa. 

WiLKriH ; Jamba Pbbdsrick ; Borough Arcbitect'a Drpt., 
Newport, Mon.: and 40 Upton I^ad, Newport. Hon, 
Propoftfi : A. R. Jemmett. Chariee J. Daireon, and 
Charles F. Ward. 

Election of Members, 8th Jacoary, 1917. 

In aowrdance Nvith the provisiona of By-law S. the 
names aod addieeaes of the following apphaaata for mem¬ 
bership are pubUebed below lor tlie iniormatioa. of Lnam- 
bera. Notice of Any objection or other commnnioation 
respecting them must bo sent to tbe Seoretary, R.I.B.A.. 
for Bubmisaiofi to the CouncH prior to Monday, 18th Deoem • 
bor s— 

As FeLLows (3). 

EBkivaTon: Cba&lbs Sbptimos [Auociate, 1B95J, Vic. 
tone Buildioge, Greioger Street West, NeweactJe.upon. 
Tyne ; Benwsit Grove lodge. Newoeetle.npon.Tyne. 
Swash : Prarr Stamlbt [dMociate. 1912]. Field’s Park 
Avenue, Newport. Mon. 

TraVCRS '. Wanun Irwd> (AMOciate, 1908], Tjent, R.E,; 
o/o Bernard MacDonald, 34 Avonmore Road, West 
Kensington. 

Licentiates aad tbe Fellowship. 

The next ERsaioaiion of Uoantlafes dedhag to qualify 
for candidature as Fellows will take place in Janoary, 1917. 
Application for adnumion to the ExaminUion must bo 
soot in by tbe end of tbe oarrent yeiw. Full partlcnlars 
may be had on appUcatiflo to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Books Received. 

Port SsrllshN A Kecord of itt ArUsCe aad PietenaJ Ai^cct. Br T. 
Relies Uevlwii, Bon. A3.I B.A. rts. etc. Lond.MU. te.oet. 
|B. T. BeWetS, Ltd.) 

TleCoHe end Albert Huerso.—Eeriew or the yrfaeJpaJ Acguiatieoe 
dunns Uie ner ills. lUnstnwa sa. ee. Load. inS. tEte 
bU^etr'8 stehoterr OAee.] 

It>« Ancieot Croi et Bewceetle and ItnUiwelJ. Bv On RJgM Bar. 

0. f. Browse. D.7). (C. A 0.). t>.aL. LL.O. 4o, ms. 7$. U, net. 
'CemUndse Uuwaity Pme.) 

The BoilderV Foiroiaii; A PraetJeel Oiild* to bk TnioMB Br 3. T. 
Oellrem. WkhlSulilQeutUeBS. a>. lenid. tSU. (Betoferd. 0< Bin 

IloiWu.l 


Cooteats of this lasoe. raea 

Some Record* of the Work «t Oeorse Bdeiund Binet, FLA rweltet 

HJIIaniJ . l? 

me Riiloed Provbees el yranw and the SeadU dee AROnecue- 

Dialdiaf* r/«fn W. simpaea] .So 

Bovlewe.—KulliUiig CccFtrsetloo Derebefuent (BerbeH L. Kortbl B7 

3ir. CMC*'* Gift 10 om laiucuu (Gerak c. ITonierl . * ss 

"Fkluree''alUw KeUenal Gelbry IMMJtoaD. Adam*]'.. KS 

nrrpokPa.—£.I.B.A. Be«ord of Jlooour.—Award for Cewpicacua 
Oall&stn.—me Bbnnaea of MeuM; Sir Wm. Lever's Pronoeot 

—IWvIdiUcOisvQlt^VidoUQBa . M 

Muiute*.. 

KwmJittUoi**. at 

*io»k« , ... .... as 








THE STUDY OP ANGLO-SAXON AiiT- 
By Professor Bbbebfobd Pite [F.] 


A BCHITBCTS oot haTi ng any notion of inoludmg the Anglo-Saxoo style in their eeleotie or 
competitive practice of phases of Christian urt, have dimly felt its iiistorio interest. Kortoan 
asserted its vogue early in the dawn of modem romanticistu, and ecclesiastinal edifices with 
distaoded windows illustrated the elasticity of the style and the necessary liberty of the architect. 
Amidst the haunts of Dr. Samuel Johnson, and sUghtly subseqneut to bis era, the Church of Holy 
Trinity, Gongh Square, furnishes au example, and in vacation one recalls an extensive chapel at Bams- 
gate emulating the oot unsuccessful adaptation of Boston Steeple in the Parish Church. These are 
sample first-fruits, but even the Natural History Museum, by the uninstructed called "freo-Normao,** 
and some quite recent churches—there is one at Oxford-^make it evident that the hard doctrines o( the 
stylists of the Gothic revival have not excluded its proper anceetor, with her barbaric decorations, from 
the arcbiteetnral palette. 

Anglo-Saxon architecture doea not offer sufiiojent material for the purposes of euclt revival, or 
apparent relationship to her Norman supplaoter, and therefore the venerable remains of an authentic 
mother have been neglected in the mausoleum in which British architects surrendered most of the 
poesibilitiaB of useful study of the arts during the greater part of a century that should have been truly 
progressive. To-day we are suffering from a ridiculous susceptibility to the weird. It is with trepida¬ 
tion therefore that we recall the native charm and wonder of Baxon sculpture, in the presence of 
Mr, Gill’s archaistic Stations in Weetmmster Cathodral, or the existence of triangular tile arches, 
baluster shafts, or the economy of long and short coigning, in the presence of distinguished exponents 
of Garden Suburb primitiveness, to whom the sincere expressiveness of vertical and horizontal stretcher 
brick coigns may appeal. 

The exhaustion of the Gothic detail Museum iA leading to an equally unintelligent assujiiption of 
uncouth crudity of form, which may yet light upon inspiration in primitive or even prehistoric archi¬ 
tecture, as a stimulant to wandering and almlees souls. True architecture, to-day and any day, must, 
in spite of all protestation, be original. Modem needs, uses and amenities, in extensive planning, 
detached building, or complementary detail and ornament, it it is art at all, intending to be permanent, 
sensible and purposeful, k essentially original modem art. WTiat really znattera to the architeot and 
to the world that suffers him. is that tlie art or work is genuine or fallacious; that is, good or bad. Our 
present disease is a detachjneut of the retina, a half blio<lnee<g, that diseodatea our practical work in 
design from its due place as part of our modem culture and life, and conforms it to the merely superficial 
and ephemeral standards of pseudo-esthetidsm. Nourishing h continual grudge against the intrusion 
of scientific experiment in building, wliich is unthinkable of a Friioitive or Medieval builder, Ibe 
student does not seek to be modern, hu< idea is contrary and seeks conformity to some historic semblance 

TkirS 8«rM, Vol. XXIV. flp. 8.-» Cm. 1916. ^ 
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or piopcrtioQ that arose ongioaliy as expenajont; so dislike is coltivated to backs of standard size, 
new matehaU or plate glass, and hj perversion of motive architecture is reduced, by artifcialitj, to 
pedantry. 

An ample understanding of the spirit of the biulder*arcists of the pre-Benaissance woold correct 
this pedantic zeal. The Norman energy and>the Gothic motive were sincerely sdentihc a-rirf Intensely 
modem. The work of these periods in its method, or style properly so called, shonJd he re^stndied as 
the rejection of the maximaiu current knowled^ of building science. The tme disciple eothnaeat, 
the live arcbsologist, the student with executive purpose in mind, will hnd inspiration and new hope 
for the extended opportunibiee and means of his own age in a sympathetic examination of the intenUon. 
rather than by copying the limitations, which were ever being caet aside in the rapid progrees, of 
Medisval aTchitectnre. 

Such an Ideal of study remains open ; exhausted types yield new vigour if interrogated in their 
native atmoephare of constructive and decorative motive; and respect for ourselves, as factors in an 
epoch that is certainly stimulating and productive, will assist us to understand and follow the teaching 
of those who. with relatively inferior means, attained a unified art that at present appears to be iueem* 
parably superior to our ideals. 

It ought to be impossible, in surveying out national history, to overlook the constituents or the 
ideals of our island race; it is therefore absurd, though for long it bos been attempted, to relegate the 
art of the Anglo* Saxons to the limbo of almcet prehistoric unimportance, to which for the purposes of 
architectural study it has been consigned by the introductions to handbooks to Gothic arclutecture. 

Anglo'SaxoD art is that of one semi-millennium of our comparatively short national history of 
about fifteen hundred years, a period, though slow and intermittent, of forma tion and of originating 
movement. Its reign begms with the romance of the unique repudiation of Boman civilisation and 
includes the almost successful struggle of pagan immigrants with the Christianised natives; an epoch 
certainly as characteristic as the mvasion that ushered in the Gothic era, or the Befonnation that 
terminated it and gave birth to the modem world. 

Professor Baldwin Brown, thirteen years sluce, published two volumes under the general title of 
T!i£ Arts in Early En^arui,* respectively dealmg with *' The Life of Saxon England in its relation to the 
Arts " and " Ecclesiastical Architecture in England from the Conversion of the Saxons to the Norman 
ConqnesC.'* These books have made study, on tbe lines just suggeeted, more possible by gathering and 
discussing the architectural remains of the whole period, together with prefatory ebaptare, of more 
general interest, on tbe growth oMvil life in Britain and its close relation to tbe pervading infiuence of 
the developing Christian institutions. The author we knew possessed breadth of scholarship and an 
almost architectura] practicality of outlook; he manifests always a frank enthusiasm, and by his lucid 
style of exposition we were easily introduced to a widened field of archeological investigation and 
speoolation. with enticing distaucee that were diiQouIt to bmit. 

Since the publication of these first volumee Brofeseor Baldwin Brown undertook a course of Bhind 
Lectures cm the Art of the Period of the Teutonic Migrations. Tbe lectures were published in 1910 and 
reviewed in this Joukhal t by Mr. Paul Waterhouse. Prom this wider study the author oomee back 
to Arts in Early Ei^gland with “ an enlarged view of the work remaining to be done and with a con¬ 

siderable iuorease of apparatus " that not unnaturally tends, if not to embarrass, considerably to extend 
* the subject. 

Two further volumee dealing with Sazon art and industry during the Pagan period, on a scale much 
increased in detail, have now been added by the same author; X the Christian period remaining to be 

■ London. John Mwrmy, 1903. t JovajtAi Vol. XVIJI, Tblid 5en«B. p. 584. 

t Aft/ Eartff Bnflan^—Saxott Art ond Jadv/try in tiU Fagan Ptriod. By 0, Baldwin Brows, H.A.. Watson 
(lurdoc Profaasoi ot line Art in ths Uni»smty ©f Edlnburah. Voli. III. and IV., 21/. saoh sat. Loadoa. John 
Murray, 1915, 
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dsalt with; the »3ries promismg to become a complete e:tpcfiition of the eubject of pre-Norman art 
in Britain. The present instaJmeiit, hovitdver> is confined to the decorative arte of the two and a half 
centnrios o£ migration and settlement between the Bomanevacnation and Gregorj's mission oT Augus¬ 
tine in 597. Out of this unsettled epoch, generally supposed to be entirely barren of practdcal artisdc 
interest, is produced a luge assortment of antiquarian material; principally the contents of pagan 
cemeteries, which furnish costume, weapons, pottery, and jewellery, as well as the ooinage vhlcb 
neutrally connects the Pagan and Christian eras. The volumes are abundantly illustrated by photo¬ 
graphs of over 300 objects and coloured photographic plates taken hy the author, besides some line 
illustrations and usefnl maps; they are alike beyond criticism in style, form and artistic interest. 

The extent and quality of these gleanings of the pre-Christian Saxon period form a preface to the 
relatively rich fields of later Saxon art that remain in the carviugs, illuminations and decorative objects 
cl the four and a half centuries that elapsed before the Konuan invasion. This important term, more 
than equal to that of the whole development and decay of Bnglish Medieval art, still awaits a similar 
analysis and criticism to complete an Integral chapter In the History of the Arts in England. 

The word ** Saxon ” was used in the oldest times, as ever since, by the Celtic to denominate their 
Teutonic neighbours. The Angle of the north Is as much a Saxon to the Scottish Highlander as is the 
West Saxon inhabitant of Weasex to the Welsh. The terms " Jute," Saxon " and “ Angie " ore 
used by Bede himself so loosely that It would be wrong to treat them as absolute racial distinctions ] 
however, the terms “ England ” and " English " go back to times when the predommant people In 
Britain were not any of the Angles bnt the Saxons of Wessex. Professor Baldwin Brown concludes 
that differences of race within the island where the migration had been effected were of small account, 
as it is thought that by the end of the fifth century all maritime ruders were commonly called Saxons, 
and warns the reader agtunst attaching too definite an ethnic meanir^ to the names of the migration 
period. 

The arcbsologieal evidence connected with the migrations and settlements of the An^o-Saxons in 
the Thames basin, of the Jutes in Sussex, Kent and Hunpebire, and of the Angles on the East Coast, is 
discussed and eluddated by maps giving suggeeted routes with a natural similarity to modem war 
plans. The effect is that early objects found in the North have affinities with Scandinavian and North 
German products ; similar articles found sooth of the Thames find their prototypes In Bocoanlaed lands 
along the Bhine and in Gad. 

The important question, what became of the Bomaoo-British population and its rivillsation and 
art, is referred to e^ having never been satisfactorily settled ; the old theory of extenciloation hae not 
really been superseded, though presumably the invaded were more numerous than the Invaders and 
.^^ertainly more civilised. The cemeteries show some evidence of a return to conditions prior to the 
Iiomano>Brifi3h period, as the Anglo-Saxons used the earlier Celtic cemeteries of the Bronze Age rather 
than the urban Bomanised ones. The historic connections with Celtic, Classic and Oriental art are 
exhibitod. Celtic art in Britain which had been put out of existence in Europe by (be Bomans sur¬ 
vived, though the influences of Borne across the northern borders of the Empire count for mneb ; for 
when the older faslilons of Gaul were superseded by Borne the art which fiocriahed until Julius Cassar 
took refuge across the Channel in the north and west of the British Isles, aud remained to blossom 
afreah in the carving, metalwork illumination of the seventh and eighth centuries. The Oriental 
movement from the south-east is much in evidence in the Teutonic art of the migration period 
from the third up to the eighth century; while in Early Christian art there was always room for 
the influence of the Byzaotine Church. When the Christian period of Anglo-Saxon culture opens, tbe 
relations between the Germanic art of tbe immigrants and Che late Celtic of the indigenous population 
of the weet and north become intimate and complex; our national spirit should be stimulatad by tbe 
reflection that tbe Church everywhere, except in Celtic lands, rested on Boman civilisation. 

The unsolved problem of London history, whether it can ftla-iTn the wonderful attainment of well- 
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iJgh two tliotieaDd years’ copimuous eiTlo exietence, is one that hingee within the period of this 
etuvej. ProfeeBor Haverfield’e Addross to the Glasieal Association, 1913, is cited to the eiTeot that 
London ceased to he for a while, that nothing has been found to Buggeet that Bcman Britons dwelt 
there long after a.d. 400, and that no discoveries suggest that the English ocenpied it till loi^ after 
i.D. 500, the site lying empty. The late Sir Laurence Gomme, a singular example of the cultiva* 
tion of learned eotbosiasms akin to the great public office which he held as Clerk of the London County 
Cocmdl, not only in pions duty but with anxious acumen maintained unflinchingly the continnons 
existence of the city. He pointed to many apparently Poman survivals in institutions and accepted 
I be view of a West Saxon invasion from the sou^ through Hampshire, on the ground that the invaders, 
being prevented by London, did not sail up the Thames as they did the Severn, Tyne and lesser rivers,, 
but spread far iiJand from the South Coast. Frofeesor Baldwin Brown aska if a hostile London would 
have been tolerated in the sonth-eaat, and quotes from the Angh^Baxon Chronicle, 456-7, after tbe 
battle of Crayford (between HengiBt and tbe Britons), on the borders of the territorinm of tlie Homan 
city, " the Britons left Kentland and in muekle awe fled to London*burgh,’' but no siege or eagault 
recorded. Gomme’s view as to this is that the Ang1o*Saxons mastered London but did not conquer it. 
Londoners hving in Bcman houses until the days of Alfred, and that remains have been found under 
no fewer than 56 streets. Tbe ^fficnlty, a serious one, remains that the streets of tbe medieval and 
modem city do not run on Homan lines, but across the sites of houses, indicating ruin and rebuilding 
probably of a completely drastic nature. Professor Baldwin Brown believes that tbe Saxons probably 
raided and sacked London, treating it as Strassbuig, Worms and Mains (is there propbetio vengeance as 
well as pristine habit on this page) and established themselves in the suburbs : to wit tlie Saxon 
name*endmgB on onr " General " oraoibuses, “•ington,” “ •dy/' "‘end ” and “ ‘wich,” a condition 
which could not co-exist with a central town stiH potentially boetile. Here tbe controveny on th^ 
whole remains until another gallant picks up the lamented Sir Laurence’s welbtriod tilting lance. 

The first volume of the Beriee on " The Life of Saxon England ” dealt with Christianity in the 
British Isles of Boman civilisation as rooted and flourishing, and we may add surviving, where no 
Imperial organisation had been planted, as in Wales and Ireland ; but in the main in England it was 
swept away by the Teutonic invasion, where its revival and ultimate place still involve controversies of 
practical import, Tbe bulk of tbe matter dealt with in the two volumes under review is furnished by 
the contents of earlier cemeteries, and is dne to the Pagan practice of pladng objects beside the body 
or its ashes in sepultnre, a custom which gradually passed out of use in the seventh century. Tomb 
furniture is essentially Fagan, based on traditional ideas about the life beyond the grave that have 
ao place in the scheme of tbe Christian, who brioge nothing into the world and will carry nothing 
out, the inclusion with Frieets of a chalice or of tbe warrior’s arms over his sarcophagus not invalidating 
the general rule. 

As to orientation, Professor Baldwin Brown says ” that, play with the notion as we may, orienta¬ 
tion is Just as Pagan an institution as tomb furniture, and only differs from it in that (he Christians took 
it to themselves and made it a piece of ritual orthodoxy.” The history of the Christian graveyard 
begins with a breach of the supposed inviolable rule for the cemetery of the se^'entb and eighth centuries 
at Hartlepool. The first seat of Hilda of Whitby has about a dozen bodies with incised crosses on the 
memorial slabs laid from north to south. 

” From tbe first settlement down to about 700 these cemeteries were in use and honour, but from 
that date till about 17(X) they passed not only out of use hut out of memory almost as completely as 
did tbe Boman catacombs.” Tbe cause of their passing out of u«e was the eBtabliahment of tha 
chmehyard, the early history of which is obscure, the first Chrwrian burying grounds being attached to 
monastic churches. It was only gradually that the temenos or enclosed area around the country chiuch 
became ihe effective place of burial for the local folk. Pagan cemeteries were certainly in use even for 
the burial of Christians during the seventh century, as crosses obviously and profease^lly Christian and. 
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ivoni as pendants have come to light. Oa the other hand, there are a tew signiticaDt jnstunees of Pugan 
burial in churchyards, perhaps of one ot Queen Bertha's ladies of hononi in St- Martin’s Ccsmetery, 
Canterbury, with a Boraaji gem and gold coins. 

The Anglo-Saxon tomb fomituie, dating horn before the great advance of learning led by Noctb- 
Ufubria in the seventh century, the eSeefc of which is to be part of the author's culminating promised 
study, centres in interest around the fibule, brooches or hu^es. These small articles in J^killul Lunds 
yield np the secrets not only of their use but of their users and much more- Professor Baldwin Brown 
devotee the greater part of three chapters and many illustrationa to theee Lttle objects, of which he 
thinhs it is hardly too much to say that the whole subject of Teutonic decorative art cun be illustrated 
from what appears ou the hbulie. The patterns are described and so eompi^bensively illustrated that 
tberoatler is delivered from the awe that is inspired byanch a title as “ the morphology of the fibula,” 
with the’suggeetdl subdivisions of motives of design as linear, floral, zoomorpbic, and autUrouiorphlc* 
Tbo analysis of the technical processes which follows includes engraving, incising or tracing lines ; 
!«tampmg patterns ou metal ot clay; beating up or punching down by the repouss6 process; casting in 
metal and chasing, sometimes facetting; inlaying one metal in another; soldering one metal to another, 
{o) filigree, (b) granulated, (^) imitatioas of theee; overlaying with vitreous pastes; inserting stones 
ill compartments or cavities. 

The Kentish inlaid Jewellery of the early tombs is described as a tradition not brouglit from the 
north but which came from the east, along frequented routes by the valleys of the Danube and the 
Hhine, linking the extreme north-west of Teutouised Europe with the furthermost European east 
where Greek ’civilisation wos touched. 

In the second volume, on Saxon Ecclesiastical Architecture, the affinity of buildings was set out 
in certain typl^ arrangements, such as the treatment of the west end as well as details, with that of 
Auetrasian Germany, the distriot east of the Ehme, rather than with that of Neustria and the Gaulish 
lands. In the pre-Christian decorative objects are discerned similar afSnities that lie east rather than 
sooth or west, and the sources of Gothic art are thus traded from the Juteis in Kent across Hungary 
to the ancient Dacia of Boumania. As to the resulting work, we are told that after the start bad bean 
given from the older Bomanised culture of the Continent our workmen go their own way to original 
df^Kign and technique. 

’Phe art which, however barely, extended over the largest, rieheet and most populous districts of 
Eitgland for ov'ersix centuries, iiee«ls to be judged by more than the sparse remains of an architecture 
'U'hich exhibits but little power. Thei^e is much in the decorativo work now brought under review to 
illustrate Professor Baldwin Brown's o)>inion that the old erfiitsman weald have no reason to fear tho 
competition of his modem successor. It is often tactful in design oud refined in execution, justitying 
tile entbuedaam displayed for the remarkable jewollery. The author is an export on the morphology of 
the fibula, illustrated best by the frontispiece to Vol. III. of the brooch now at Liverpool, found at 
Iviug^ton, near Crmterbory, This is not a sporadic example, and it serves as a good test to the relation 
of Bason art as a whole to the European -work of the fifth and sixth ceotarie^. Collateral examples 
from coutemporory bronsee, the coinage, and pottery are provided, and we are prepared steadily for the 
suggestion that the strongest side of these decorative objects is in tlieir technical achievement ratlier 
th>m in design. 

The following, however, is the verdict on the early coinogo of the Anglo-Saxons: ” In numismatic 
history, ae a whole, beauty in Uie highest sense is perhaps only represented in the coins of the Clusolc 
and the Gothic periods and in some Benoissance pieces, but beauty that is a matter more of feeling and 
suggestion than of perfection of form certainly belongs to sceattas ” (pronouncod shaitaa, the small 
Saxon silver coins, smaller than threepenny-bits and thicker). ” The highest merit of (he coins, 
however, reoidee in the freshnasa and variety of the dcvicee, which represent the Anglo-Saxon artist of 
the seventh century in a most favourable li^t, and make us long for a little of his animation and fancy 
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to enliven the inane and spiiitlees doTiode of our modem British coins and posU^ Gtamps. The exeeU' 
tion of the sceat deeagns we may characterise, if we will, as ' rude,’ but this is really a term of praise 
when we compare the boldnees and accent in their handling with the thin machmd'like regnladty of the 
orthodox productioDS of to*day-” 

Enamellingend inlaid work are illustrated as eesentiaHj oon*c)assieal, their origin being interestingly 
described as outside the classical periphery which is traced from Egypt circa b.o, 2000, Mycene,Per8ia> 
into Iranian BnB3ia>at dates prior to the development of Olasaical civilisation, touching this periphery 
at certain times and places, even practised to a limited extent by Greeks and Bomans; but always 
lumaining barbaric until Byaantimn about the sixth or seventh centnry adopted and made her own 
one of the many processes of ecamel, Both enamel and incrustation oi' inlaying re m a i ned throngb the 
Middle Iges characteristic artistic proceses of the West, the Goths achieving in this branch the mo^^t 
splendid reeults that art ever produced. 

Thus far afield, with enthusiasm supported by graphic and descriptive illustration, Professor 
Baldwin Brown enlarges cor view and lays his net. The wid e rauge justifies his conclusions sufficiently 
for the stimulating of the study of the artistic motive and technique of our Teutonic ancestors. In 
the England of the fifth and sixth centuries this decorative art is primitive. Pagan and pxe*Ohristian. 
the art of the Migratioii Period, of scarcely settled tribes and districts, and it originated outside the 
island, with parentage and affinities on the Continent. Yet this Saxon art, which is neither Celtic 
nor Bomanised but a sub'division of Germanic art, belongs to us; he discerns that we have a national 
autonomy in all, which is not merely copyist or depeodeDt, that it is no ape of Merovingian fashions, 
but is aU along " barbaric ” and dignified. 

This subject that at first appeared barren of connection and unsuggastive to the artist, dealt with 
by historical, end critical analysis, reveals interesting and practical aspects. The anthor's sympathy 
and touch with the environment and intellectual procestes, eonsdouB or sub-conscious, of the designer 
and workman, can be measured by the three teste or standards of artistic merit that be suggests—first, 
originality; second, intrinsic quality of design; third, workmanlike execution. Though the arebsu* 
logical outlook is historical, the artistic position of the Anglo-Saxons is the subject of the work, and the 
unexpected supply of decorative objects, when grouped, has a certain stimulus which justifies the claim 
to this standpoint. 

Archsological discussion of this character Jnstifiee iteelf by the apt quotation from Dr. Johnson : 
" Mankind risee in the scale of bdng when the past and future claim an importance in his mind above 
that of the passing hour." The designer will appreciate the ancestry of idea and technique so skilfully 
suggested and elucidated by Professor Baldwin Brown, giving intereet and practical value to such nn 
unpromising subject os a survey of Pagan Saxon cemoteriea. 


THE CATACLYSM—AND AJTEB. 

By Captain R, Burns Dick, R.G.A. [F.]. 

PrcadeoUil Address to tbe Nortbeni Arctutectorol Asso* 
cktionattbeOpezBogMertio^, IStli Noreober. 1916. 

GKHTLRUBtr,—For the third oooHOitiTe year 1 eoi 
pririleged to taks tbe ebsur at tbe opening meoting of the 
Winter Sesafoa of this AModetion as He Preekloet. This 
oouBDol feet is not one on which I em permitted to coo* 
gratliJato myself j It la merely ooe of the smeller efieete of 
tbe DsiTcnal upheaval that baa cbuiffed tbe whole course 
of ovente in our natiODol Ufa. Whrtbor leeda the new 
movement is more than con yet be aamiecd. eo perforce 
oro wo aompoJlcd to mark time till the way ie clear. 

1 amlforfuDUe in leing able to attend thia the first 
OeDcrai^hlMting of the Scaaion,|,aQd 1 fori that moch will 


nothe expoefod of me la the way of a Preaidential Addreea. 
or, rather, that you will bo very uiduJgont to me. I ahall 
ooafijie ni^'seU praotioolly to cue thought, and that Che 
infiuoQcc ^ preecQt o^' 0 ateon the dtleoc’a attitude towards 
the city beautiful. Aa to the work of the Asaodatioi), 
there U little to record doling tbe paet year. A eertaui 
amount of time and thought hae of neceaaity been devototl 
to the affaire of the bocistj. but though nominally your 
Fieddcnt I have taken no part in the work ovjii|; to my 
military dutiea. Your Vico*Preeidont. Ur. Firingfon, who 
would in tho ordbary course bave oocu)^ed the chair 
to>day, together with cur capable Son. Secretary', Mr. 
Hiebu, and tbe Coimeff, have dooo all that wae nccoeaary 
and poeeible under oxistmg cooditionK. 

Though tho war hae produced the diMetrouaeffcci afar our 
2 >rofeaaion that wete to be expected from tho cuitailment 
and unoortainty hnpcoed on a]) petM:e^ll irduetin*, it hae 
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uofotiunAUly b«en foanc] odceMfrty to put a biop mueh 
of tb« thftt wa« left Co us» in order that Che output of 
muciitioaa might not be inCedered with. It is soniethiog, 
boverer, to Jmow tbet erei^ case ia properly inr<«rtigftt^ 
before permieeioa to carry out wo^ is withheld, and from 
the knowledge I have of these eoatroUing thelnvcetigscien> 
1 am sore OTerytbliig ia being done to roinimiie the burden 
put upon os. 

1 have neumfully to record that death, the uninvit^ 
aod nerer welcome guest, baa deecended upon as aa rsoTer 
before. A Fast Frc^sct in the peieoa of hli'. J. W. Taylor 
haa been taken from os, laanng behind htm the memory 
of an eenoac worker for the welfare of the N.A.A., whose 
long roU of memben bas been enhohed by hia nans, Mr. 
J. W. Dyaen baa alao passed away, depriving oa of a valued 
and aae^I member. The Socioty ia poorer by such a Ins, 
and those of ua who knew these two geuileinen will much 
miaa the pleasant personAl associstjoQa wo had with them. 
But they have lived long and oaeful oareera whioh In Che 
ordinary cooraa could not have been much forchor estertded. 
It ia quite oCberwiae with those others whose narnce you 
have heard read from tbo Roll of Hoaonr, who at the of 
coontcy have willingiy laid down tbetr lives on the throe- 
hold of the oareers they bad en^aaged and on whioh they 
wets with high hopM and an ardour that might 

well have yielded so much that was beautiful and useful. 
We oamaoC acoept the loss of thces, the nation's gallant 
sona, out down in the flower of thrii youth, with the re^- 
cation that follows on the death of these wboae course is 
woUfiigh run. Our beaiTts go onC to the parents who have 
given to the StaCo a beloved offepring, ai^ aw moors with 
them Che loss of Iqng oberished ho^^ for a faturo, alaa 1 
arrested for ever. Admirable la the courage of Chose bs< 
reaved, who mast feel some consolstion in the belief that 
this supreme aacrifloe ia of more value to the future of the 
Stats than the longest career of a normal life. As Mr. 
Smesi Newtoo, P.R.I6. A., wisely pomted out in hiaPreo* 
dentia] Address, the future will be defermioed for as by the 
men who have done the fshting. and whatever may bo that 
fu Core—and I think it will bo groat'-It will have bMn made 
posablo by the saorifice of theeo who have laid down tbeir 
lives at their country's call. 

Oratlcmm, lenibJe as acenu> tliC' |irie«* wc* iw paying, t 
have a foil belief that posterity will not corudder it too 
great for the rosulla achieved. 1 believe tliat (hn ohr^nges 
which will be wrought by this conflict in ovwy dontain of 
our national life will bo vwtor and more far-reaebing than 
any of oa hare any coiicsption of. J will uot renCure to 
predtoC what will be the natore of tltose ohangSH so far as 
they affect tho aphere of work with which we w arcblCcots 
ora coneened; all I w'oatd do is to coimad siteh an 
attitodo of mind on ihc part of those who arc conajiellsd to 
stand clear of the actual conflict of arms as will lespoitd 
readily to the now indaeneea that will soon commence to 
operwto—on attitude of mind each as will antidpwto the 
aeods of the new lUs and, In*e«l from all prvjndico and 
paiTOwncas, will be ready to co«op<'rste with tlie newdeairri 
and aspirationa that will mostc^mnly<^pTC8s tluonselvea. 

In my last Addreea I advocated the rstahliahment of 
what I called " Joresighc Ooa\mltte«,’’ and 1 still thiai 
moch might be aocomF^iahed in tl»e meantime by each of 
UB BO oomtituting himself, if only m a hohhy in bis spare 
time, I moHt also reiterate tho vioww I oxprewed as to tho 
tremccdoua effect that the now matltodn nf warfaro will 
ucdoabted ly have upon tbc actual form anil eonstraction of 
bniJdings and the lining oot of rrmdential and InduBtrial 


areas. They will bo as far>(eschjiig aa was tbo general 
adoption of now principles of coMtructioo in tfte paab, aoch 
as tho dome and the pointed arcb, nr m steel oonstmedott 
in the present. I am oonvincmi. though cons of os are 
hkely to aoo the parCkidar " set ’’ It will aasume, that this 
is the dawn of aa diatlnotlTc an ora in Architecture and the 
Arts aa any of the walj«do(incd (lorioda in history. 

The dea'gD aod construction of hahitadoos and tho 
position and arrangement of medieval centres of life were 
profoundly influenced by the prcvmlliig mecboda of war¬ 
fare, just as the aoeeeedLng pmiod. the ^i-duant Ronaia. 
saoeo, was markedly afloctsd by the invention of artiu^, 
which tudod in dcatroying those conditions that gave tiw 
Co moated strenghelde, casiles on craggy eminonces, aod 
the old walled cltiea of tho Middle Ages. After four or live 
cHntaries of freedom frooi direct niillCary ioffuenoe, so far 
aa the life aod growth of ow towns and ritiss are oon* 
ccrnud, 1 behove wo are agi^n returning to a period when 
the effects of man's fighting proponstttea will once more 
show themwslvee In our hahitatjons aod mode of Ijfr, aod 
a new' iiliaae in arehiiectu/o will cvolvo. 

Kow. white this means that tbo Reniumaace ” has 
practically ron ita oncTW. I do not mean to suggest that It 
will suddenly ooasc. It will simply bo gradually crowdod 
oQt, as something Ungiblo and deddod aod moro in eon- 
formicy with tbo changing conditions t«krc hold. In other 
word?, tlic usaal irar^tion which separatea every period 
from that auccoeding In now cctameocing. Whflnt f am 
emphaAi«ing the part that tho dovcloping sclertco of war- 
fan will play in thk dawning now era. I do aot wish to 
eoggeet that that is tho only factor in the change that ie 
ooming, thoogh 1 behove this war Co be directly respooable 
for Isunohlng tho new order of things; for I believe It will 
materially change the dtison's eotleok in a way nothing 
else could have done. 

One of the things to which tbe aerdidnees of the aur- 
roondings and atmoephsro of indoetrial life nay bo largely 
stCribufoti is tbe ina^lity of the people fbcmsolves to see 
that there is a solid and substantial letom to bo obtalnod 
from CK]«ndituTv on spacious, heathy, and beautiful 
auiroundings in the ODiiUim where they work and live, Its 
prsotical am Tomuncrative value, to put it on no higher 
Imna. haa Ixv'n clearly demonstrated by sncli far-«'Oing 
men aa the foiuulnrof Port Kunlight. wh(>rv thore ie so much 
to delight (Ii<« ar*iu<rB hi the beautiful homes or<vtod under 
Im jK'ivonal n'gcs. and where they and the chsra^r and 
of the Horken, aft In such r^mtraat to the 
hahitatious and lives of the artixaiiAlQ the vaat niajoriiy of 
our iiulustrialcentmi. 

Tiicro are many fAr.r'><'ihg (K'oplo who have been 
lahurlouAly working to rvjuovc thia n^proarh on our 
national life, and thu remit in Iwing t«‘<«n in variouA direo- 
tionain the sjq’ingiDg up of tnoro or k ta satufoctory garden 
Miburha, foundrd on practical llnoe uid nnt on an unstable 
philaothropic bopia But It is diahmrtonlugly alow work, 
bscaosc it is being practically forced by tho few enlightened 
on an almost indifferent cotnmunlty. Until tbe people 
thcmselvef) realise the possibility of the infinitely increased 
happincfvi av'aJting them in this dlroction it will never 
become gen(*ra]. The degree of lioaufy of a city la an 
Indlcatinii of the mllght^nm^vit of ita jiroplv. Hu long as 
the peojilc rctoain indifferent to the rffuota of material 
ruTlninm^vib on eharaAter ro lung will it bo impossible to 
riietn to create an entirely beautiful city. 

To pnint tlic moral. I l^vo only to taka our own dty ba 
an cismple. We have morctlian oni'V hoard a city father 
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vlth p^rdoDAble prkle refer to ty n fta '* no ne^u dty. “ A 
no mean dty liKMod \ WhilaC tbat remark points to the 
of the oity's hie. its dietingoi^iod extisene, 
Ha iJotiUoe u e oe«itr« of culture and le^rnijig^ and itt great 
induKtrial poedtion, it alio Tisualii^e the impod^ tborougb- 
far<« and buildings of which the ojiy may joetly bout. 
Now, take away tbo work of that far*aeoiag cltlson, 
Oratnger—work that owes its nobfUty of form to Dobeon. 
hia eqnaUy great architect—wbac rctnains of onr 
boasted city 1 How iniiob ia there left of the modem dty 
of which ODO w'onld boaet t Y«t eighty yean Ka\*d efapsed 
sioce Orsinger'a fine work came into being. 

Rose, in his Viewi >n }>eiofiUtU. publish in 1841, thns 
refora to Grainger’s improvoneate: '* Onr canny tooc, 
' the Coal-hole of tho North,’ now stands^, through hie 
exertions, as proodiy pre-«anuieiit for aroliltoctural beauty 
ai" it has ucctrtfirely done for mUitary jdor>', for mouiistie 
learaing and piety, and for niorewitile ent<r]irieo and 
rmpectability. May that enterpriee oontinuo to reap and 
90u:« t]io ^vajitagM justly ita due, while the 1>7W xhaQ 
roil iU floods, laden with products of art aou of com¬ 
merce, to the ocean I " an^ quotas Milton 

Aqoo out ef the earth afabnc huge 
Rom like an exhalatioo, 

Built like a temple, where pilaaters round 
IVaro set. and ^ric pillars overlaid 
With golden arehitrave; nor did there want 
Coniiee or frl<*8r, wiJh bossy sculpturrs grai*en 

. The hasty niiiltirnde 

Admiring entered ; and the worlc some pr^e, 

And some tbc Aiuhiteot 

Wsdl has the '* enterprise ” juBfi8ed the pious hopes of 
Boa& Hie omious thing is that whjic praise is uwaye 
fortheoming from those who are reaiKuwlblo for (he develop- 
moot of the dty, Uraiogec's brilliant esunplc seems to Iw 
without influence In (hdr " enterpriaea” 
i&iee then city improvementj, some on a large scale, 
have had to be undertaken to meet the growing traSio 
and buMJieas demands; great opportunities have ottered 
themselves to eontinoe the work of Grainger; and a people 
pi^osporous enough to bear the burden bas not been 
wanting. With wbat results 1 With all oar boasting of 
DOT flna slroats, thoio has not been, sinoe his (Gregor's) 
time, one sfngle instanee of tho many thoroughfare im- 
pTOvemonta and eiten^ns imdertahan having in any 
way approa^ed In apaciouansa and dignity tboao eoa- 
»3tnjct4^ three quarters of a century ago. when failure to 
foreeee th« enormous growth and nature of the trafhe that 
would crowd our streets might have boon considered es- 
(josabk. Our most recent and most imponant impravo- 
meet, offeniig splendid possibilities for perpetuating the 
wisdom and foresight of that bygone city-builder of whoin 
we are so proud—and for showing that tho foturenecosutfieu 
artd enditof tho city are eeieinouihsnda—bas resulted in 
a oompleie failure to reahas the responoUlities that are 
placed upon ua as an advanced community, and is indeed 

K bk. I rder, of course, to the exteneon of Market 

Now it must not bo Inionvd that the rity Is deficient in 
the intelligenoe and dvic prido (uid technic^ and artistic 
■k»l] norcewsry to the avrthy carrying out of such a 
project, for (here u'ere, and are still, men on the Council 
who rcaiiaeil (he poMilulf (lea and desjml to see them taken 
advantage of, but who were not sOong enough to prevail 
agAisst tho ]ioo])le whose indifference and sl)ort>Bightcd* 
ccM woro reflected by their roprvscDtalivcs ou the Council 


It is the people themecfvM who are responsible, and it is 
ear busineea and tbe buaiosas of those who are devoting 
time to the study of better housing and town planning, to 
foster and enoourage an apprsdatioo ef the motal and 
loatcrial bendit tbst will accrue from an improvement in 
those vital matters of civic life. 

But this, as I have saud. is laborious in the estreme. 
Nothuig but a cataclysm would have the desired efiect. 
Well, gentkoicn, the cataclyatn la here, and is in process of 
working that change in tho porcoption and outlook of the 
peoi^ thcmselveu, from which great things can ooo- 
fidently be looked for. Think wbat Is taking just 
itow with US : aoinetbing tiMt has not occiirrod since tbs 
distaut peat when people were flcrce. migratory, and 
clemcntaiy in their dviJigatloT): sonwthing that history 
will record as very wonderful and far-rcaching in its 
remdts—ui fact, something that ushered in oa distinctive 
a |>eriod in the life and arts of onr uation as any that can 
be roeortled In our history. A whole nation has shaken 
Itself free frouv the peaoeful imnuits and traditions of cen¬ 
turies ; its whole manhood that eounta Is for the flrat time 
in its history leaving its shores to stem the threatening 
flood of barbarism that wm dascending on it and its 
peaceful neighboim, Is penotrating new worlds, and Is 
coming under the InAueuco of ucw friends and new con¬ 
ditions undreamt of. Three yoare tho imagination 
would have reeled at the suggestioD M bali the truth of 
to-day. 

What Is it that causes the narrow, pcLrochial, and un* 
iinaguiative outlook from which the people In their lives 
and habitations sufler 7 It is that the majority are tied 
and fettered to their particular ciroumscribed world, in 
ignof&nco of a wider and nobler calstsnco of thought and 
aetion, fostered la the ioeular belief that Britaic leads the 
way io everything. Wc know, at any rate so far as the 
Arts are concerned, that to cut ourselves o9 from oontact 
with other peoples would sot give us a leading position. I 
do set heliovc that in any phase of life a uatlcm can 
isolate itself without dstori'^iaticn. la not our greatneea 
largely duo to the roving, restless sjmt of the great 
pioneen of our race t 

By ths nature of things, that spirit bus not be«n given 
play amongst our industrial nulbons, who sire now more 
reepoQsibla than in the past for their own government; 
benos that narrownsss of outlook whioh is refleoted in our 
towns suid citiw. But can this wondrrful tbiog that is 
happening leave things where they wsre ? Cao ^on take 
milHonfl of men and women—the wbeb nation lA fact— 
and such a nation, nay, a world •scattered Ehapire—from 
the narrow duly round from which few can eacape under 
ordinary conditions, Cnin th<TQ to a new existonce, where 
unsuspected traits of charactor reveal themselvse; lead 
ihem into foreign countries, which they for the moat pert 
would never have known, there to come in centtoC with 
peoples oi difTrreiit ways and •thoughts not inferior to 
thnir own, there to sea new eitiee and new modes of life, 
that cannot fail to have some message for them ; there in 
flerce oontest to defend the tight to develop in the way 
they think best for themselves ?—1 soy, can you do this 
with the peoj^e, those who will one day dictate the policy 
of our civic life and mould the external appearances of our 
towns and eitiee, And ozpcct them to remsiu unebaoged, 
uainflueneed by tho tnuDcaxlouB experiences through 
which they have psaecd as never before in CUT history 7 It 
is unthinkable. Ronvamber, it la the whole manhood of 
(be nation, not me cIasr. but every social stratum and 
grade of which tlie notion consists, a wliole nation’s intelll- 
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gience tbfti is uodor txeAtjndiit. It is not oven conAnod to 
ths Diftobood of tbs natioQ ; ▼otacn 6e nevor bsfors 
plAying hsrpio psrt in epbaMs tbsC hitbsrto thoj' hfrv» 
not sntarsd, tkod tbeU Indosnce ckiukA fail to bo T^ty 
mArkod in tbo work of the future. It n so tremendous end 
overwhelming e thing thet is upon an thet lew hers env 
oonceptien of whet it portends. The subject is e reet end 
interesting one with meny pbeeas, but one which I oeimot 
pursue further, end 1 will coocfaide theea few immetore 
thought by monijnendin|; those who hn\*c the leisure^ 
end who remaning behind ia the srohitecturel world hM 
not tbe leisure ?—to derote some considsretion to those 
ineviteble ohengee that will be damended in the future by 
the more thoughtful end newly enlightened cftlzen in ever? 
xenk of life. 

Much, I em sure, will be expected of our profsoion in 
the wey of interpreting their espbetions end of giving 
them e worthy, concrete «q}i«esion; and I em eonviuceil 
that the hitherto ill foeterod Arts wUJ, with e widened 
intelligence end outlook, uks their proper place emongst 
the higher things that will be desired of life. A po^e 
gets no more nor no less than it deseirse. Well. 1 believe 
our people will de^rve better things, and that o higher 
standard of attainment will he dsmandod of arehiteote 
than in the past, and only those of us who are worthy of it 
may hope for nooeca iu that Golden Age to come. 


IMPERIAL PALACE : SCHEME FOR 
IMPROVING CHARING CROSS. 

By Bdwtn T. Hall [ F .]. 
f pO tho various schemes for the improvement of 
. 1 , the Charing Cross area which have appeared 'm 
the Jouu^al I am venturing to add one which I pze* 
pared some months ago *Tid which was fully described 
under the above hes^ng in the Er^Ung Siaviard last 
October. 

There are three aspects of the case which are in the 
public Interast^amely, (I) the scce«sity for relieving 
the traffic; (2) the deurability of getting an adequate 
memorial to the Peace wrought by the Empire ; aud 
(5) the great opportunity of beaut^ying London. 
How these three points can be dealt with be seen 
on the subjoined plan. Such an opportunity for im¬ 
proving London has not arisen since the conatroction 
of tbe Victoria Lmbankment. 

(1) the tra^c poini visie, there is at pre¬ 

sent no road bridge from tbe Brnbankmeot between 
Westminster Bndge and Blackfriara. If such a 
bridge were made at Charing Cross, not only would it 
be a great convenience to road trattic, but it wonld 
open np the Surrey aide of the rlwr for building. The 
Surrey embankment at present constructed in front 
of the County Hall could then be continued to 
Waterloo Bri(fge, and later on, we hope, to Black- 
friare. This wcnld be the only bndge between tlie 
Tower and Lambeth with which tlie actual Surrey 
riverside could be connected, aa all the others are at 
too high a level. 1 propose to make the bridge five 
feet higher than Blackfriars and Westminster, and 
this must be necessarily more than adequate for the 


river tcaffio. The approaches would be by easy 
gradients, all of which have been woiked uut. Tbe 
present Embankment wail would not he altered, end 
the em sting tram sind footways would remain on tbe 
level, exactly as they are now, passing under the 
bndge approach. 

The cci^estion in the Strand is notorious, and this 
evil is likely to increase. When Obaring Ccoes 
Station is removed Vilhere Street should be widened 
to make it into an avenue of the width as 
Korthumberland Avenue, and Charing Cross Bo9.<l 
should then be eondnoed through to it. All traffic 
to the new bildge from the west would then pans 
through Northumberland Avenue; from the north 
through Chafing Cross Roa4 and VllHers Avenue; 
aud from the City through Queen Victorie Street and 
the Embankment. Tbe aite of the bridge is identical 
with that of the railway bridge. It ia square to the 
river currents. Any other poeition would interfere 
with the stately simunetry of the EiabaJilonent de¬ 
sign between Westminster and Waterloo Bridges. 

The new 8ouch Eastern Imperial Station and Hotel 
are shown to occupy the whole frontage between the 
Imperial Bridge and W'aterloo Bridge. The advan¬ 
tage of this poction is that the new station could be 
completed Iwore any interference bakea place with 
the present railway bridge and Charing Cross Station. 
Accees to the station, which is twice the size of 
Charing Gross, ia from both tbe bridges. The prospect 
from the l^tei would be aupeuoi to that from any 
other hotel in l^oadon. 

(2) From the point of view of the Peaa UtiMriai. 
I suggest that a bridge alone is inadequate for this 
purpose except as an approach to a building which 
shad synbobse the nni^ of the Empire. It is 
generally oonosdsd that the Oveneas Dominions will 
in future sit iu Council with tbe Home QovernmsnC to 
deal with Imperial questions, and I sugg^ a palace 
to house the grwat Council, to acconimodate the staFs 
of the High Oommiseiooers, and to contain suites of 
8Ubo apartments for the use of the Prime Ministers of 
t1)s Dcminiczu. I place this palace between North¬ 
umberland and Vilhers Avenue^ in clcee touch with 
all the Government offices. The Iruperial Bridge and 
Palace would thus become part of one architectural 
composition. Between the bridge and the Palaco I 
propoes a Square or Grand Place,” about throe scree 
i n extent, fianked by the gardens of the Embanlaiieitt, 
in principle hke the Place de la Concorde or that In 
front of the Trocadcio in Paris. On the bridge it is 
proposed that them should be sculptured monuments 
to the Navy, in the Orest Sqtmre to the Axmy and our 
Allies, and on the Imperial ralace to the triumphs of 
Z^ace The aite for this palace is unquestionably the 
fln^ )□ London, and it wonld strike a note of Iin- 
perialiam which would appeal to the whole Empire. 

(3) From the point of view of b«auiij)^fvf Londony 
we have nothing here on oar river comparable with 
the open spaces of Paris, snd if a scheme somewhat 
on the llnse suggested were carried out, one can 
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Te«dil 7 picture tbe magtuficencc of the Tieta that 
vould be opcoed up, focusaog as it vonld on thi» 
Impohal ceotre. when it cones to the question of 
the aotoal design £oi the bndge end buildings, I think 
there should be an arohitectuial competition open to 
the whole of the Britteh Empire. 

The Imperial Avenue from the Surrey side of the 
hrid^ folJows and absorbs the railway viaduct and 
the adjacent road to Waterloo Road, passing the 
foot of the carriage approach to Waterloo AtatIoD,and 
so facilitating traffic between it and the West End, 

The cost of the whole scheme would probably be 
equal to abont one day's war expenditure. Of this a 
large part would be recouped by the site valoee for 
building; all the money would be spent within the 
country; it would give employment to thousands of 
men returned from the war; and i n the end there would 
be value to show for the expenditure in permanent 
improvement of great dignity, beauty and utility. 


SHEFFIEIJ)—A WORLD CITY.* 

Bv W. 8. PuBCHON, M.A. 

Leoturer in Arohitectare at the Urdrersily of Sheffield. 

“SbvSeU vImbU bMOu* » World Obsrver,’' 

irth Augost isia 

RTEUR STEELE left Sheffield with a number 
of other young men In the autumn of the year 
191i. After the War he viuted England for a 
few days, and then decided to try )us fortune as a 
farmer in a somewhat remote part of Canada, Here 
he settled down, seeing little or nothing of city life, 
until the snmmer of IdSO, when a letter from an old 
Sheffield friend makes him long for the scenes of Us 
childhood, to which, being now of Independent meaos, 
he at once returns. 

The journey over at last, the train draws up at a 
platform in a railway station which reminds him of 
some he has seen in passing through America, a station 
which startica him almost as much as the groups of 
people of various nationally he sees about him. 

Living the station with hU friend, he walks down a 
broad road and notes with interest the hne business 
premises on each side, and strmght ahead the Town 
Ball, which, be discovers a little kter, is grouped with 
other public building of a similar character, funding 

* This article, which Is rennotod with some plight alter*, 
tions from the Shefieii 2>aily Teiff^op^ of jth September 
191$, U not intend^ sa a' ei'noas eontri bution to t ^ liters* 
ture of Town PI snome, but ret bee as an attempt to lO mu* 
]st« the inaginstios of fiheStld's citisens. As the editor of 
the L>ailp TeU^aph writes in dealing with thjs 

efiort " *fi eatentJ si prellininarv in s tTAnsfoxmarton lo tbo 
Mpi rations* hopes, ides) s, thonglits snd h&bitj of the citizens 
St largo.** There arc, doubtless, many ritiss in which the 

I QMtioo of Town Plsn&lng will l^oise of ztest importsneo 
onng ths next few ycsis ; and this srlieTo >« printed in 
tbe hope that it may isducc others, better qualioed for tbo 
task, to take up the work of intoRStSog the general poblio 
in the Arts of Architecture and Toro flannjog,"-lV. 8, ?. 


an open space of some considerabla dimansiona, and 
containing in its centre a rcatful formal garden. Etom 
this space several broad roads branch out, and going 
a short distance down three or four of them he finds In 
each case a somewhat similar open epace. The fist he 
iuveetigstas is the m^ ahopplug centre, coTLteinbig, 
he thinks, a somewhat eiceaslve proportion of book* 
ahops, and the bookshops themselves exhibiting a re* 
markable number of books whose titles, being in 
foreign tongues, he is unable to read. The second road 
bringa the two friends to the central edncational eatab* 
hshmeuta, again grouped aronnd a gnat open space. 
The Public Xdbrary draws from Steele the comment, 

We hadn't these advantages when 1 was a boy." 

Outeide the Art Gallery a neatly lettered aign draws 
attention to a Loan Collection of Modem Fren^ Sculp* 
ture. Great hotels and restaurants, many of them 
bearing strangely foreip signs, greet his eye presently, 
but the olimax cemea when he reaches what seems W 
him a superior form of Leicester Square. 

One of tbe theatres anuounces a Busman opera, 
•Hoh his fnend aasuree him has just taken Sheffield by 
stOTiQ. Tbeymadethe mistake oftrying it in London 
first, as they used to do in the old days, but it didn't 
pay." At ^s, Steele asks to be taken to the East End 
of tbe City, hoping that there he will feel more at home, 
bub he finds that the East has changed no Ises strik* 
in^y than the centre. The little houses and shops 
have all gooe, and most of the streets and roads have 
disappeared. In their place he finds works—nothing 
but works—'And even the works are vastly difierenb 
from those he remembered. In tbe old days be had 
been employed by one of Sheffield's great steel firms, 
and hb ^nd, who had worked with him and is now a 
manager, shows him round tbe new place, drawing at^ 
tention, with some little piide, to tbe stately bio^ of 
offices, the great canteens, the perfectly e(|aipped am¬ 
bulance rooms, tbe lavatory block containing ‘Washing 
eprap, slipper and shower baths, and the rooms in 
whieli tbe workers leave their working clothee before 
bathing and chaogjng into tbsi r other garmeute. The 
ordcrlineaa of the works cdine as a complete aurpriae— 
nothing seemed haphassrd, all the parts ecemea to fit 
harmoniously together to form s complete whole. And 
in the waiting-rooms and lobbies, more foragneiv. 
Oriental and Occidental. 

leaving the worlQ, a swift, silent motor*'bu8 takes 
them out to a charming garden suburb—the real thing, 
not a collection of traveller's samples. His friend ex* 
plains to Steele that there are several of these suburbs, 
each with its own shopping centre, its schools, its 
oburcbes, library, 8wiiDmiQg*bath, recreation rooms, 
and ^ying fiel(L. 

“ bat how did Sheffield manage to change like this 
inside twenty-five years I " Steole asks bis friend as 
they walk on the moors during the evsning. 

'* Well," saye the friend, " it was something like 
this. As tbe war was drawing to a close Sheffield 
realised that great expansion nnd great changes were 
inevitable, and after a lot of discusslcn it waa decided 
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to Ifry dovfi & complete plui of the SheffteM of the 
futiiro. There wu & 6ort of ph 2 e competition for 
the best plen, &Dd when thie wo^ fin&Uy approved 
by a committee of experts, we stuck to it, and 
every time new boildicgs were put up or aew toads 
y pAde they had to fit in with the plan. It was all a 
bit scrappy for a few yeaie, but t^e foreign trade of 
Sheffield was developing by lesps and bounds (thanks 
largely to another eonunittee of experts), and it 
was surprising bow repdly the gape filled np and 
the schsms developed. We had learnt to scrap 
out*of*date machinery years before, and we started 
to scrap out-of-date, inefficient roads and buildings. 

'' Of course, they gave the East End up to ths 
woikN, and put on serrices of motor 'buses to these 
new suburbs, besides the inner and ontei circle ser- 
vioea. Canteens had been started during the war at 
several of the works, and as the workers began to five 
further away more canteens had to be built; and then 
came the cloak-rooms acidtheshower*baths and all the 
rest of it. 

“ Everybody got hold of the idea of' The Sheffield 
oi the Future/ as we used to say, and we gradually 
foomd that the new ideas, which for long we hi^ looked 
upon as vain dreams, were not only more pleasant than 
the old, but that they actually paid. ^y. for one 
thing, only a smell one Mthaw, half of Yorkahiie and 
most of Derbyshire and Lincolii8hiie come to Sheffield 
to shop instead of going to London. 

“ AJj the worst parte of the city got pulled down 
first, oi coarse, and soon there wasn't a 'back-to'baok 
house left. Sheffieldbecame a lot iiealthier, the amount 
of Bickneae among the workera fell rapidly, and the 
nhildran one saw about began to look sounder and 
stronger." 

'' Yes,’' said Steele," I thirde 1 can qmte see ell that, 
but what about the smoke 1 It used to be pretty bad 
before 2 left, and there doesn’t seem to be any worth 
mentioning now." 

" Ob, $mohe, yea; there was a great deal of excite¬ 
ment about that. A young fellow at the University it 
was who took that up. We used to say ve couldn’t 
make steel without smoke, but be said be could make 
better steel without than we could with, and we let 
him try. That was about 1920, when we were just 
getting into tho habit of trying new things. The 
Government granted £10,000 for nls experiments, 
they would have been cheap at ten times that. 1 re- 
me mber 1 had a bet on it. I bet he co oldn't do it, and I 
lost a fiver. That helped to get me into the new way of 
tbinldng. We used to say, ’ What was good enough for 
my father is good enough for me,' and we altered that 
to ‘ What was good enough for my father won't be 
good enongh for my son.'" 

“ Did all the big cities do the same as Shefiield 1 " 

" No, most of them said, ’ Let's wait and see what 
thiugs are like after the war ’; they got left behind 
badly. Luckily we eud ’ The committees won’t cost 
miich, and the schemes won't cost much, aud if the 
boom comes we shall be ready for it.' " 


CURIIESP()>']>ENCE, 

"The Anarchy m Afchitectural Deaigu." 

To tie Ediw, JottWTAL R.I.B.A.— 

Sia,—When supporting the vote of thanla to tho 
Prsideiit for bU sdmirable Address, Professor 
Lethaby, in bis xeraarka about getting round " the 
difficult comer of conflictang styles, faintly 

tonched upon a question to which it would be well for 
the Institute to give further conaideiation. Doubt* 
. less a majority of aicbitecte think they are sufficiently 
employed In grinding with reasonable diligence the 
same old axes as they have been in the hsUt of 
grinding, and any suggestion as to tbe necessity for 
a sounder philosophic basis for our art—that is what 
it amounts to—would be consideiud by them as a 
visionsjy sort of tMng which does not matter. 

Thera must be, however, among those of onr 
members have at heart the disorderly condition 
cf architecture in this country, a large numbei' who 
hold that the point raised by Professor Lethaby—and 
many other kindred points-^honld occupy the atten¬ 
tion of the Institute more than they have done in the 
past. Never in the history of anffiatecture, during 
the paxt ten tboneand years or mora, has there ap- 
peaied such a hybrid jumble of design, such a Mind 
groping after rigkt method as has been seen in England 
dunng the last hundred years or so. 

Up to that time art was all of a piece—or at any 
rate it is sufficiently accurate for the present purpose 
so to coiudiler it. Since then, however, architects 
have not been able to handle, much less weave into 
an orderly system of thought, the plethora of con- 
fiicting ideas and tendencies which have arisen. This 
somewhat startUog fact appears to be accepted by 
the majority of architeots not as a catastrophe but 
as part of the inevitable scheme of things, about which 
we must not make much potlier, or we should be 
regarded as cranks, to the deCrimeot of our pockets. 

This attitude U not merely thonghtfees and mis¬ 
taken, it is more acrious; as !f*rofessor Lethaby said, 
" Zt is a question of survival " ; for, although he used 
these words moie especially with reference to the 
’'advertising plague/’ I suggest he would quite as 
heartily apply them to t)»e “ internal anarchy of 
style from wHch we aufier." 

Investigations into the fundamental causea leading 
to the pivsent soda! condition of the country b&ve 
already beau made, and are being made, from the 
standpoint of economica, &c. This is to be expected, 
as the economic cause precedes sathetic reaction; 
but the time bos surely arrived when we should strive 
to obtain a more precise mental artieulation than 
we have hitherto bad oa to the fundamental causes 
which have led to our piteent sethetic condition, 
seeing that tlteac causes present themselves as a 
fairly complete chain dating hack to the seventeenth 
coDtury, culininatiog with tho Gothic revival, the 
liistoTv of which shows how unable the aiohiteots of 
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the lut century were to grasp the metAphysic^ truth 
that “ you oauDot pat your ioot into the saiae ffteam 
twice.” 

It U not my purpose, however, to iadicAte the Hnee 
upon which ft dUoossion upon this subject should 
turn out, but rather to emph&ase the su^eotion 
thrown oat by Professor Leth&by, 

By oonferencee, disonsaioc, and a ccmsideiftbio 
amount of thinking we ought to be able in caurse of 
^me to evolve a body of doctrine very much sounder 
in^its oltunabe basis thsn the present muddlemant— 
doctrines not to be codihed into herd fomulm, but 
held as spiiituftl convictions governing decent nrchl' 
teotnral behaviour. Not till then ah^ we be in a 
podtiou to band on to pupils and atudsots of arohitec- 
ture even an elementary theory of aestheti ce based upon 
gome sort of reasonable foundation; or shall we be 
able to lid ourselves of the harmful incubus of the 
nineteenth century and speak with a voice sndioiently 
ucited and convincing to influence the woHd of men 
and things.—Youre faithfully, 

^V, E. Vfiftxox [F.]. 

WiiJism Wilkios and Sir Charles Barry [anle. p. 28]. 
To the BdiUir. JouRwan R.I.B.A.,— 

DsaA Sir,—M r, blaurice B, Adams has evidently 
misinterpreted my reference to “ the joint failures of 
William Wilkins and Sir Charles Bsrry,” which was 
intended to embrace both the fa^de to the National 
Qallety and the plan of Trafalgar Square. 

Tho idea of a National Picture Qallsry emanated 
from Vi^lJdDs, who gave evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons on the “ Application of the 
Principlee of Design to Art and Ifanuiacturee,” aod 
suggesUd the approprlatioo of the space thsn occupied 
by the King's Kews for the purpoec. His idea was ap* 
proved, and in 1832 Parbament voted £50,000 for a 
building. About this time the open space in front of 
the King’s Uewa, which was formerly ^e courtyard of 
the Great Hews, received the name of Ti^slgar 
Square; hut eighteen years of deanltory labour ensued 
before the building of the terraces, steps snd fountains 
was completed. 

The bout portion of the National Qallery was 
anclrely the work of Wilkins, who was forced, much 
agmnst his inclination, to re-use the Corinthian 
colmnug and capitals which bad been derelict auce 
the dismantbug of Carlton House. Before the works 
were started, controversy was strong in professional 
quarters i^rding the design, hut WiUd&s was even* 
tually allowed a free hand to finish the work, which 
he did in 1S98, It is interesting to note that the 
original estimate was nearly doubled, Wilkins’s 
scheme included the planning of the Square, irtespee* 
tive of the College of Phyndans on the weetern side, 
which Smirks h^ already completed, and tho build* 
ings on the eaatem ude, owned by George Led wall 
Taylor, who designed them as flats and olflces in 163d, 
Viewed in tho fight of subsequent events, the ample 
teriacs at the head of the Sqnare, as shown in Wil¬ 


kins’s scheme, with low balustratod soreens in front 
and at the sides and an unambitious naval monu* 
ment as a focal point, proves the desire of the archi' 
tect to foil ths sky line to tlie north. The pity is 
that this airangemeot was not aanetjoued. Wilkios 
died in 1839, Barry was rising to fame, and new 
forces were at work for the improvement of London. 
Four years later the head of Bailton’s oolumn was 
challengii^ the restless silhouette of the NaUonal 
Gallery and flouting the ascending stages of Gibbs’s 
spire; truly the giants were at war with the gods 
8^ were engaged in heapixkg Fefion and Ossa on 
Olympns. While the public press was eztolHng the 
triumph of BaUton and obsequious to the genius of 
Landseer, Charles Barry produced an elaboration 
oi the scheme he had prepared ten years previoasly to 
the annoyanoe of Willdna There was little fear oi a 
breach of profesaonal etiquette; the new design 
treated the plannii^ of Trafalgar Square as a mere 
bagatelle; it even embraced the r^uilding of the 
National Gallery, but the Government shied at the 
cost. Bailton on top of his popularity came in for a 
share of opprobrium from those who knew, but, in the 
meentim^ the public bed been blu<4;eaned into 
insensibility and not esro how sfF&in ended. The 
usual compromise vu effected. Berry spent £10.003 
of the pu^c funds on the granite and beqneath^ s 
model quaz^ os an object Iseson to London. Wilkins 
certainly failed in his facade to the National Gallery, 
and Sir Obailes Bany’s cavalier design fox Trafalgar 
Square tells its ovm story. 

“I tm more than indebted to Mr. Adams for giving 
me an opportmuty Co expand further on the subject. 
He will, 1 am sure, agree that these works, although 
far below the idealistic standard we all desire, are. not- 
witbstartdjng, immeaeurably superior to the abortive 
attempts m^e of recent years to redeem them. 

A. E. Bjcharoboit [F-l 


FRANK SYDNEY CHESTERTON. 

Frank Sydney Chesterton la, in our Allies' splendid 
phrase, wort svr le chamji d‘honneur” Never a 
member of the Institate, be was yet known to so 
many of us that bis poM^ng should not go unrecorded 
in Che Jovrkal. IIoto in 1678 and educated at 
St. Paul's School, it was natural he should begin bis 
career by following the profession of his father and 
grandfather. He became a Fellow of the Surveyors' 
iDStitution, but Architecture Jiod always been his 
passion, and soon clamed him for her willing slave. 
It was not long before he took a hood in the c^nf^og 
of London by Teboilding Homton Street, Ken^ug- 
ton. This was quickly foDowed by Homton Ourt, 
a large block of flats and shops neat by, the Bundlal 
House (in both of which he collaborated with Hr. 
John Duke Coleridge), and other important buildings 
in Kensington High Street. His rebuildiog of tlie 
Forringdun Worlcs in Shoe Lane has been justly 
admired as a notable piece of Loudon street arebi- 
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Cbestertoc «>Iso did & considerable unoimt of 
oouotij work» indudiog two admirable Louses at Roe* 
hamptuD, one of tbaca for MiUi cant, Thacbeae of Suther* 
la&d. 

Dnriug a frlendsLip of many yearn he always im* 
pressed me by a coosistefit devotion to all branches 
and aapecta of hia vork. f/veTj job he hniabed was a 
disappointment to him, however mnch it may have 
plea^ hie client and his friends. Each succeeding 
work was no more to him than a stepping stone to a 
more thoughtful and euccessfol eolution of the next 
problem. That is only to say that for him the prac- 
tioe of arahitocture was a oontinaiDg studentship. 
Do^te a happy knack oi ple^ng his clients, he 
held steadily by artistic Ideals which were hap¬ 
pily matched with his sane and pleasant ontlot^ 


00 life at large. During last winter part of his 
training in an O.T.O. was spent near my home, and 
he would drop in late in tJie evening, hungry for a 
goeaip about the things that belonged to his peace. 
To that business of beoomiivg an officer in the tloyal 
Artillery he brought the same deberitdnatlon, and to 
war’s diecomiorte the same slow smile that his fiends 
well knew. When be fell within twenty-four hours 
of arriving in the fighting lino, the art he served so 
faithfully lost a nan whose career, so firmly estab¬ 
lished, promised a natunty of stiH greater distinction. 

To afieotionate remembrance of one who had a 
genius for friendship, those who knew Chesterton will 
add a happy pride in the courage with which he met 
the ultimate sacrifice. Dufee st decorum. 

LiwBSNCE Wsavna [Hon. A\ 


Stodbut. 

Speoee, W. K. ; 2od Lieut, Royel EnginMn, 
Promotioi^. 

6*otc, V. 0. [A.], to find lieut. Royal Ensiseecs. 

Cabla, J. Svdoej M.L to Sod Lieut, Royal UanMere. 
Whaaler, P. [A.], to Capt, R,A.W,C 

Captain Sydney D Kitaon [F.J. who jmned bia raiment, 
the l^orke fl'isears, when wu broke out, has for tho paaf. 
twelve months held an appointment m Provoet-Uacsb^ in 
the Uidlsuds. It has to be moctioned that his address 
near Newark, given in tbs Kaiendar Buppiemenl just iasoed. 
is temporary only; his practfee stall continues at Lloyd’s 
9 GowroiT BiatBT, LOKDOK, W., Decemitr 1910. Bank Chambers, Victe Lane, Leeds, 



CHKOMCX/E. 

The R.I.S.A. Record of Honour : Thlr^-eig’hth List 
Menders’ Seta JaH^. 

^TBsKoa, Second Lient. WibiUM Hu34at Ghables, 
Royal Irish Rifles. Killed in setion on 3Ist 
October. Aged twenty. Elder son of Mr, 0. 
S. Strange [A.], of Tunbridge Wells. 

Kber, Lieut. Leslie H. F., Amy Service Coipe. 
Killed in a railway aeddant In France on La 
way home from the Front on tea days’ leave. 
Aged 23. Vounger son of Mr. R. H. Kerr [F.], 
a^ grandson of the late Professor Kerr [F.]. 

Serviag tdih tXe Forces. 

The following is the Thirty-eighth List of Members, 
Licentiates, a^ Students R.I.B.A., serving with 
the Forces, the totfl to date beli^ fiS Fellows, 500 
Asaouatee, 305 licentiates, and 2£7 Students 
AseociAtaa. 

U. 8.: Artists' RlQcs O.T.C. 

Powell. J. C i Sub'UeuU R.N.V,R. (joined is 1915). 

Uoore, Leslie T.: 2Bd Lieut., RoyeJ Esgineen. 

Oliver, CbMlea: 2od Lieut., H.E. (serving in Prance). 

Lrct^TiiTH. 

Fare, Arthur C.; Dqvoq Begi.. aiUelied Royti Engineers. 
Wri^C. Ales.; Roys] GAgineera. 


Mifflatry of ManirioDS: Controlled Establishmeat 
Canteoas. 

It ie-undentood that arrangemesta have been made 
with the Ministry of Munitions whereby OouCrolIed 
Eetabliehmeut Cantcens^the plans of which have 
been approved by the Canteens Committee of tho 
Cenkaf Control Board (Liquor Traffic)—will bo 
granted a building licence provided that no steel is 
used in th^r construction. The owners of the Con¬ 
trolled Establishmente will be free to employ their 
own architects, and It has also been arranged that, 
should he be asked to do eo, tho President of the 
Royal loscitote of British Architects will suggeeC the 
nsmee of architects in the difierent districts where It 
is proposed to build canteens. 

New Sate Department for SdentiAc and Industrial 
Research. 

A deputation fmen the Conjoint Board of Soientlflo 
Studies wsited upon the Marquis of Orewe. President of 
the Board of Rdueation, oc the lat itwt.. to advocate a 
nibstantisl increase of the grant in aid of Scientific and 
Industrial Raaearob- The B.I.B.A. was reproesnted by 
Sir John Burned R.8.A., LL.D., Vke'Freadent. 

It has beoa aince announced that Che Goveromeut Lave 
deeidrd to establish a separate X>opartmoat of Smeotific 
and Industrial Heceaich for Great Britain and Ireland 
nndcf the Lord Preaidout of the Council, with the Preslderdi 
of the Board of Education as Tioe^Proudent. They have 
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lUO^BO HABXTMa B«Ta FsiiiP. Atto^U. 
G«p»ia. Boy»m«ld ArUn«ry. 
FlJl«dla Mtlon <M« IK MO, VoMXin.) 


Ton Boshvobtb (OorhABi), Bsaocioi^. 

CaptolB. CIQ of Leodofl Tern6orl»l». 
SUlcd la Mt4oB (M« p. M.VoL lJUlI). 


BnrasT Scott PsTru ISau’lxprousb), JtMtiak. 
Pma6», Sdrriea BaitOIoB, BotbJ 8mu. 
Billed iB kcileii (Me p. Ma Vol. XBJII), 


Jonsra Wicxiev BVU« Asfieicie. 

2nd Ll«ut., BMtiAoes,. BfUrwwde LlenL B.B 
DM of ««aad>(M«p B». Vol. XXIKI 
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«>ko deoidsd, subject t« tlie oonwnt of P&rlienient, to plAce 
0 Ierg& som of money nt tAe diaposiJ of the new D^ert* 
rnent, to be uied aa a hiud for the conduct of resenrcii for 
tbe bcQoBt of the MtionAl iiulaatneA on a oo*operatfx's 
baffU. 

In order to eoabio tlic LepartaenC (e hold the aew fond 
and any other money or property for reaaarob pnrpoees, a 
Royal Cbartor ha# Wo granted to tbe ofBmal merabcre of 
the Committee of the Fi^Ty Council for fioientido and In* 
duetrial Research under tbe title of tbe “ Tnutior 

the Eloeouragoscnt of Scientific and Cndnitrial BeeeaTcb/’ 
The Troat it ompoveitd “ to accept, hold, and dfipoae of 
money Or other pcteonal property is furtherance of the 
objeete for which It baa been eetabliahed, inoludiag anme 
voted by Parliament to that end.” The Tnut oeo talce 
and hold land, and con '* accept any tnau, whether aub« 
jeot to apoeSaJ eondltiona ox not, m furiheranoe of the aaid 
objecta/* 

A aubetantiel gift haa already brea made to tbe Troat 
by two membora of the iBStituCfon of bTecbaaical Eogineen 
for the oondnot of a rcaeareb m meobaiuoal engineering to 
be approved by the Department, in the hope that thjs 
eiiam^e will be followed by other membere of tbe Incti* 
totion. 

Mr. H. Franh Heath, C.B., has been appointed perBUk 
neat secretary of the new Department, and until 31at De* 
camber all correeMndenca should bo addressed to him at 
the offices of the Board of Education, Whitehall. Oa and 
after lit Janoary ell wmepondence ebould be addraaeed 
to ; Tbe Secretary, Departmootof Scientific and Indnsirial 
Reeeanh, Groat George Street. Weetmlneter, fi.W. 

Geor^ EdiDnnd Street's Draug’htamen. 

Tbe ooQectioA of deiigna by George Edmund Street, 
proofintoi to the Institute by his son, hir. A. £. Street 
[F,).and deaoribod by Ur. Walter Mlard [A.] in the 
iaet lane of tbo Jounwai., hare aroused considerate 
interwC. The fine eat of scale drawings subinittod 
for the Edinburgh Cathedral Competition are masterly 
prodoctiona, and there have been aeroral bquirfse as 
to tho idiwitity of tbe artists responsible ior them. Tbs 
ioforroatioD ia auppUed by tho survivor of the throe 
draoghtsmcn vbo produced them, Ur. Wm. Rusbvorth 
li’.l Architect to tho Education Comnuttoo of the Durham. 
County Oouncil Ur. Rushworth writes: " The draughts* 
men wbo worked on the Edinburgh Cathedral Com- 
petition were the late Jamee BeD, of Great Bnasell Street; 
the late G. W. Drfnkwatex, of O:ciord, and myaalf. It wan 
Bell who drew tbe eouJptiire and staoisd glaea whioh 
are -o beautifully roodered. Streot himself was tho anthot 
of the skilfuJ perspective drawings." One of the latter ia 
reproduced la the headpiece to Mr, hUUaid'a Paper. 
The drawings will remain on view in the Commem Room 
tUl Che 1,6th Inst. 


War Records, 

Jot some months Mr. Umrbead Bone, who holds a 
oommlssion in tbe Amy, haa been engsged in Fiance 
making drawings of pla^ and inddenU In the war for 
permaoeot record in the Brrisb Unseum. Reproductions 
of some of these drawings will be published (by authority 
of tbe War OfRce) in monthly parts, with appropriate 
lolterprees. Each part will contain facaunilea of over 
tweo^ drauTUgs, The fitst part is prorulsed early in the 
present month with a preface by Oenersl Sir Douglas 
Haig. Hr. Bone is an artist of international reputation. 
whoM drawings perhaps are better known abroad than at 
home Tbe work, it Is olaimed, will form a unlijae rocord 
of tbe conditions of tho Westsm Front in modem warfarr. 


NOTICES, 

THE SECOMD GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) 
of the Seetion 191&17 will be held Monday, Idtb December 
ISIS, when the Chair will be t&kec at 4.15 O'CLOCK 
PJIf. preois^y, for the following peupoeea 

To read the Uinntea of tho General Meeting (Ordinary) 
licid Monday, 6th Novenher; formally to adnili memhera 
attending for the fint time, &c. 

To proceed with the election of candidates for mem* 
bership under By*IawB 6, 9, and 10. namee 

andai^fwet oft^mndidaks, tofftlh«r wUh At frmaes t\eir 
proposers, art pttbUthed in Ae JoUBNat^/or 25^ ffoivnder, 
p. 3ai 

Sod the Fellowship. 

TTie next Examination of I^oentiatea desiring to qualify 
tor candidature ae Fellown will take place in January 1917. 
Application for admiation to tbe Examination muet be 
sent in by tbe end of the cnireat year. Full particulars 
may be had on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 

On View in tbe Common Room. 

A COLLECTION OP DESIGNS BY GEORGE EDMUND 
STREET, R.A. 

Tho foilowiog will be on view; from December 18*31; 

A SERIES OF DRAWINGS OP SOME OF THE 
PIKEOT EXAMPLES OF INDIAN ARCTflTBOTURE 
of ohouC the fifteenth and sixteentb centones. measured 
and drawn during his study tours by Mr. E C. Hbruiqubs, 
Oovenuaent of India Scholar in Ai^Cecture. 

The dxawisgs Uhistrato the three principal etylee of 
SarAcecic arokiiectuie in T"diai —jndwitified wirb the Mogul 
Dynasty at Agra, in the North ; the Ahmed-ehai Dynasty 
at AhiDcdabad and Champanir, in the West; and the Adll* 
ahai Dys4»ty at Bijapur. in the South. Some Hindoo 
exampise at Rajputima are also included. 

Appoifitment Vacant, Ceylon. 

An additional Architectural Aa^tant, aged between 
24 and 28 years, ia required in tbe Drawing OfSoe at the 
FoUic Works Department Head OfSca, Ceylon. The 
offloor appdnted, who must be ineligible for Military 
Service, will be required t« enter into an agraemont to 
serve the Government of Ceylon for three yean and 
proceed to Ceylon as soon as poeelbla. Salary, £300 to 
£350, rising annual increments of £2$. Gandidatse 
must have passed the Qualifying Examination for Aseoci* 
ateship of the R.LB.A. Applications in tbe first place 
must be add reeood to The Seoietary R.T.B.A. 


Conteuts of this Issue. 

Tbe Stody ol An^-Saxoo Art [Profteaer Bcra«foid HU] ... 

The Cktaawm-^d [Cept. R. hvm Dick] . 

JiDBerUI PsJm* t Schnee tor laproviag Charies CYess [EdMi& 

T. Hini . 

Sh^ld—A WotU 8ly ( W 8 Pumbonl. 

"’Hte .tiureby in AnliiUstunl Dwi^ " (tT. E. Vemen Cavap* 

tea]. 

WUUea WiQuu aodSir (Tuirle*BearTA B. lUchardSofij ,.. 

Ttanfcfiydn^CtaeeUtloBlTawmM Wrewrl . 

GhroaMie.~R.I,R.A. Reard of H«noar.~^ttotied Bridilieh* 

moatCi CaBteena'^OeorgB Bdasoad Streef e Drau^temcB._ 

Nev State D*parnDNii for SdeotitoeBd ladoaMtu Rwwreb. 

—War Records. 

l^rWnita of Metnben falka In the War . 
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TWO DESIGNS POR PROPOSED WORK AT CAMBRIDGE BY ROBERT ADAM 

BETWEEN 178i AND 1789. 

By Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A. tP.] 

T O reveftl Robert Adam in direct contact wth the work of the robustious James Gibbs should 
have the interest that might bo derived from witnessing an encounter betwoen a battle-cmieer 
and a dreadnought, for as a classical architect Gibbs was even more fulJf armed in all the 
points of the law. of '' Palladio and the Ancients/' than even Sir William Chambers himself. James 
Gibbs, in fact, may almost be taken as the chief of that school which the greatly dating Robert had set 
himself to leroliaUoxhse. 

As Adam has been made to sofTer unduly, owing to an occasional and probably tomperamental 
ontspokeoness, it may be as well to point oat that Gwynn, in his London and WestminsUr Improved, 
dismissee Gibbs’s works with the comment, There appears nothing uncommon and new in them, and 
he was rather a mannerist." Horace Walpole hits the mark in writing of Gibbs that *' His praise is 
fidelity to rules, his filing want of grace." James Gibbs was born at Aberdeen in 1689. and by about 
the year 1720 was decidedly the arohitect most in vogae, a position which was streogthened by tbe 
appearance of his massive folio of designs, published as a First Edition in 1728. Owing to iUncea Gibbs 
retired to Spa, and died in 1764, tbe year in which Robert Adam set out for his famous three years’ toar 
in Italy and Dalmatia. Tbe strength cf James Gibbe’s in£uence can be measured by the way in which 
it affected tbe work in Scotland of William Adam the father, who died in 1748. On Bobert’s return 
to England, therefore, about the end of January, 1758, it was Burlington* and Gibbs rather than Inigo 
Jones and Wren that were *' Lords of the Ascendant” 

In tbe course of his professional career of thirty-four years up to bis death in March, 1792, Robert 
Adam came in direct contact with Wren at Newby, and with Yanbnigh at Compton Vemey and Kim- 
bolton Castle, while here at Cambridge we shall see him dealing with problems initiated by Gibbs. 
In dealing with these Cambridge propose by Robert Adam it will be as well in each ease to set oat 
hrst of all the prO'existmg schemes by James Gibbs, which bad arrived only at a very partial state of 
aecudon. It will thas be easier to follow the nature of Robert Adam’s proposals, and to understand 
the limitations imposed upon him by tbe already existing buildings, by the nature of their respective 
sites, and by their all-important relationsbip to tbo great Chapoi of Kii^s College. 

Kisa‘8 College Completion. 

Tbe completion of King's College had long been an ideal; the great and ever-famous Chapel was 
slill standing isolated and rather gauntdooking, in tbe absence of tbe intended and customary collegiate 

• Surliugion CM 1753, Ksot 174$, Archer 1745. Md Iretd kud Jutes 1746, vhtle Colia C^mpbeU bod preceded then ia 1734. 

B 
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bnildingB of medijeval times. In the earlier i>art of the eighteenth century there could be no qneetion 
of work in the “ Gothick toste,” and accoidii^ly, James Gibbg’e proposals were conceived in pore 
Pfthadiiin clasBic, His buildrogi, at any rate, would have possessed the advanta^ of contrasting by 
their horizontal lines and solid mass, the opposing characteristics of the Medieeval Chapel. Of this 
early ei(^teenth*century scheme for the completion of the College, we have James Gibbs's own 
account,* given in bi« book as follows 

Ki&g's Colkg* at Cambridge ii now buUdiog f by tfae order of the Beverend Dr. Snape, Proroet of tba« CoU^, And 
of the PeKovi Cbmof. Tbe ProToet» tltoQ Viee^^UtABcellor, lud the diet stone of this febrio. It U bvUt of PerdAod 
stone, end ii dstAebed from tbe Chspel as bung a difiAient kind of buHding. and aleo to present damage by any aorideni 
of dro. The Qonrt couJdnot be loiigrr than ie expnesed in the plan, bMoose I found, uponmessuiing the ground, that the 
&ootb*oAsi eorcfr of the intended eest side of the building come upon Tnunpingtoo Street. 

We may note in passing that the sizo of the “ Court," or quadrangle, as shown on Gibbses plan, is 
282 feet by 240 feet. The two intended but onbizilt blocks on the east and south sides are planned each 
of them as 286 feet in length by 46 feet 8 inches in depth. The separating distance from the Chapel 
was made about 28 feet. The accoimt given by Gibbs contmues as follows:— 

This coUegB oa dougcodwill oodaIaC of foia nd««—viz., tbsQiApel, a boautiful building, of th« Gotbiok hut the 

finest I ever SAvr; opponCe to which iA preposod the Eali and a portico. om of the HaII is to be the Provost'* 
Lodge with proper Aporbuants ; oa the other sid* mie the Buttery, Kitchen And cellAre, with rooms over thorn for 
servitoT*. ''S 

The soQth bbek with its great portico facing the Chapel was intended to be the chief feature of 
the whole design, and its absence to a large extent accounts for the uieffecGvenees of the western block, 
which alone was actually erected. The description of the latter is as follows:— 

In the west ^ frootiug tb* rrvor, uow built, mu 24 aportmenta. «aeh coo^sting of thno rooroA and a vaulted collar. 
Tb* OAAt RtdA ifl to contain the like number of Apcirtments. 

It will be seen, therefore, how onfair it is to judge James Gibbs by the one^third pai t of his entire 
scheme, which alone exists, without at any rate making an attempt to realise the e^eot of his foil inten¬ 
tion, as it would have appeared had it been carried out. When Bobert Adam, over half a century later, 
came on the scene, the public attitude towards Gothic architecture would no longer have tolerated 
James Gibbs's enclosing quadrangle. It is safe to assert that the east block as proposed by him would 
never have been built. The west block, already built as we have seen, is, however, essentially a des^ 
that required to be repeated on either side of an axis leading up to a central and dominating feature, 
such as the intended great portico which was planned to face the Chapel, the present building. It 
stands, therefore, as a somewhat tame and ineffective facade, devoid of end supports to a centre bay 
which of itself was merely designed as a subordinaied feature, in view of the intended grand portico 
on the main axis. Unsupported, this centre bsy of the western block is rather too small m scale and 
pretty in character for the importance of its ootual position. 

Bobert Adam, therefore, while putting forward aa an independent building his new design for the 
aouthem block containing the Provost’s Lodge.^ Hall, Ac., felt that something would have to be done 
to the existing western block, in order to justify the position which the latter must acquire when 
acting as a centre between his own new building and the Chapel, from the point of view of the main 
approach from Tnimpington Street on the east. He shows accordingly new end bays and a raised 
oantre to be added to Gibbs’s building. Adam, however, did not intend to strictly limit the heights 

* A Jtooi of AnttCttOuv Duigra ofSvUdiiigt and 

OruiMiM o/Jamu 2hi od., 1729. 

t 1725 i fifty suine«i paid to Hr. Gibb*. 172* : 25tk 
March. RoufidAtioji Stone laid. 1799 t esrea** read; for ibe 
woodwork. Slow progrew owing to wuit of iuud* and only 
reody 1749, when out tod Won £11,539. (Willi* &nd aork, 

AftkiUdunl of t7ntoer»Hy. 1886, vol. I 560.) Tbew it 
no CKiiUon of Adua'* dcagna now pubUtbed. 


J Wliliwn CpoJm. D.D. (17U-1787), ProvoAt ol King's, 
tfterwinls Dean of Ely. Kis son, tb* MV. Wm. Oook*, was 
Piofeasor of Greek at ^qjbridge, 1780-93. Ttic old Pcovoot'e 
Ind^ wis a low gabled building standing ia front of ihn west 
end of tbs Cba^. It Is ll)iair»ttd in WillM i«d dark. 
TrcmpinPoii Stmt was v«ry nOBow, and tb* Chapel wm 
formorly hemjQOd in by low btuUtin^. 
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TnftM Qj A Jion T<» m Soon 8db or nz QoAPBAavu o» Eim's Ctm.ibb. CuiazEMB, 

>T BozKBt A»a». 1794. 


of his own new block to the loir«r levels of Hbh older building. fhe sceJee on the drawings there ia a 

difference in his faronr of qoite ten feet to the top of ^ main comica. While it is fortunate that the 
older architect’s work was not tampered with, it must be admitted that Adam had some grounds for 
his proposed alteration, and his zTnmHgrf deogn is one of considerable interest. AH through 
these later proposals for the oompktion of the College it is euriooa to notice the external rather than 
the intemal point of view, that of the mao in the street rather than of the Collegian. As Gibbs has 
chosen to iHnstrafe the eastern and back elevation of hk boOding, it should be noted that bis design 
has nine windows on dther side of the centre on the iaee, and onJj seven on the western, a 

very important difference which exists in the bnildxDg as exeentod. 
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Bobort Adam's awn proposed mdep^esfc soatbem block vith its nniipe ciicolE^ College Hall, 
and its mtersetang planning, is quite cbAi«lerirtic. “We may of riy regret that be did not succeed 
in forestalling William Wilkina, R.A. (!778-lSS5), who in the nest ceotury (2834)* covered the same 
nte 'with addithms to King’s CoH^ in a very indifferent Gothic. Had Bobert Adam's design been 
carried out by himself, with aU the care and nGnanent which be bestowed npon the masterly Register 
House at Bdinbor^ and with all tbe advantage of his later experience, it is certain that, so far &s 
this proposed new block was concerned, Cambridge would have boasted another architectural master¬ 
piece. 

Ths HKTTEssm Bcn.i>iNa8. 

On tbe other ade of King's Cbapel, a little bitter irp Trumpingfon Street, another problem was 
piedentsd to Robert Adam foe irtiieb be tried varions eolations without, I think, tbe same interest and 
enthtisiasm that be bad given to tbe proposed new bnildiiig for King's CoQ^. Probably there were 
great difficulties in (be way, and only a very remote ebaoce of tbe work b^g done. Very acute 
controveraiee in fact had already been extnted locally on the 5ubje<^ The problem was to plan an 
adetjuate Library BoHding which would combme in some way with that fragment of Gibbs's scheme 
for tbe Pubbe Bmldisge, which alone had bean buQb^'d.e., exiatdng Senate Honse. 

In his book abeady quoted, Gibbe t^ls os very little about this scheme of his, and he gives only 
one plate of it. He says >- 

The Pubbo Boildmgi at C^bncIgB, of wtteb I have tvt oae pbU^.the boot in perspeet^ve, and the plaa in 
■maU avQ* rt It CQzwtet erf a Litnjy. the Caamaterj, Sipatet Hoom, and Saiato Houae. Tbe laUa ia already bnOt 
of Portland Stooe, aod tbe rest the building ia to h^ It ia erf tbe Corinthua ceda, haring all iu ciembers anHohed ; 
the eali^ acd tlw walk are beautified by Sig pflri Artari and BagoctL 

The reason of Gibbs’s reticence is to be found in tbe history of the ereetlon of (be Senate House. 
The scheme started in 1721, the fonpdatioB stone bdnglaid on Jnne 2^, 1733. In 1735 the inside 
work was started and Essex appears as contnetlng for the ca^Ktitry. Tbe plain plaster>vork was 
kept distinct from tbe onuunental, which was ondC’tAken by tbe two Signori. In Hay, 1737, opposition 
arose to the farther proseention of tbe scheme azHl tbe benclMs actuaDy dug for tbe continuation were 
filled up, in spite of a lettff written by Gibbs in May, 1738. defending his plans. 

Tbe Senate House was opened in 1730, bavtog coet £13,(X)0. WiHis and Clark think that Gibbs 
received only £I 00 for his serviecA, despite the fact that be wrote m 1730 that his fees were five per cent., 
but that out of respect to tbe University be would ace^ half tbe customary amount Afl/>nla( ja d on the 
actual cost, of which he adds, curioufily oiough, that be did not know tbe amonnt.t I think we may 
safely aMame that tbe whole affair was a aore snbjeet to the unfortunate architect. There were evidently 
greet difficulties in edketing the funds. As in tbe case of King's College so here again, in considering 
the " Public Buildings,” we are apt to judge Gibbs by a sin^e side block intended to be repeated, and 
to lead op to a dominathig feature which is abseut. By itself tbe Seoate House is a heavy Indent, and 
Robert Adam X was evidently mneb puxsled what to do with it. The completion of Gibbs's throe-sided 
quadrangle, open to street, was no doubt consdered impossible, as constituting too great an 

eneroaohmeut rm a principal view of the famous CThap^ oi King’s College. 

Adam seems to have thon^t that the best solution would be to clear away Wright's building | of 

* 2Sth HueH. 188^ CMtpeUtM «eo by W. W. ISM. Sesatc Hooce ving rrtsiully «j onpakUy iDteoded. whi]^ 
contf»n niCllO. 1828, eoaptrWd kt cot of £LO0,<PX ilfrfrninr clUMctniBtK ifitoten of bis ovo. His dron ings 
W. W. boS ifletmedoas to OothidM Ojbbe^ via^ vbiob are zb tltf Moseui. 

4 wooed o4in)w IFaL lliiL Oesib. | “ [ lOall onW taks notMs «><«»■ the additioael boildiaa to 

t Willie end Clezk, dretUecAral Binary of Vaapenitg of the Ciii*«a^ ^ibruy vhkh is aov eerryjor on ozidet t^ 
CftMSft. a m a e m (rf bk Oraco erf HeweesUe. the dbeacejior, tboogL 

I Willis ud Clerk, wbo evidatly did nM haov o( Adaia'a (rf Am stooe and modi entkbsd with omaoeute od 

•chrbr, ear that a grace was passn ia 1783. 28tb Jana, to oatade. yetMe vejy iboriia beaoty vben coapared with the 
obtaiD deegu for a spotb wink end thM, hi 17S5, pka by S»ate Ueose adjojaifig.** Bxt^t a letter by Charles 
Bretdoghasi were Tefectsd. awfaMiD Mtae be SoaaooilTSL Bean <d Exeter, aod ftshop of (^zlislc, to Saodec- 

Some boueu were paOed down between ITW-SS and aa e*. soo HiDcr. in Jaly. 1757- 8ee SititamA OtnUin Comnon- 
eloeiitf veil bailK. Soane's jnpaal was (o Rficat (be rface,effited by.Hin L jHckeoee^ U. StaotoB, page ^1. 
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1756, as vaD as the old Schools (1117(^1475) hefood. Appartotl^ Gibbe intended to mask these 
medieval boildioRS by his new three-aiddd qaadnogolar block. ETidently^ on the other hand^ Adam 
aoo^bt to give a clear view both of the Chapel of Kmg’s. and of Clare Coll^ in the distance, and con* 
sidered all the older vork as merdy an obstacle in (he path of a deairahle improvement. According!v 
Adam tvaa endeavouring to scheme the proposed Ubruv is a aqoare central block, which ahonld be 
somethioglike the ScottiahBegisteT House in plaii,batpoB6essed of a far less important central Botojida. 
Tho Senate Honae by (Sibbe and im exact reprodncUon were to fioim tbe two wings of this new and 
unpoamg group. There are two roc^ perspectives in the Soane CohectuA set ap from points of view 
which I have approsiiiiately marked X and W on ny plan. They show bow Adam, talking the G^apel 
aa the main centre of Ibe oitire groap, desired to plan tbe whole of his new boiidings around it, while 
giving partictdar attention to tbe two fragmentary blocks whidk James Gibbe had already erected. 

It is pennissible to donbt whether Bobert Adam wotild have succeeded as well with big grouping 
on ibis northern side of King’s Gbapel, tbe Smate House being a vmy stubborn and awkward factor 
in the case. It is possible that there were already some very advocates of " Gothick,” 

as some of the Adam altanative deagos for tbe Zibrazy would seem to show an attempt to give a 
vertical and aspiring cbaraet« to tbs proposed new boilding which was required to act as a centre to 
wings of Gibbs’s Palladian fTkagift. Such a eompromise mi^t be thou^t at that time to be more con* 
astent with the lines of tbe Medieval Chapel, and pre&mble to tbe borisontahty of tbe pure olassio of 
the existing Secnate House. 

hlotbing at aE in either ease came of these Adam proposals. The Senate House by Gibbs still 
stands as a somewhat ^lom fn^nent. C. B. Cockerell, B.A., who died in 1868, at a later time * 
started a fine Neo-Oree scheme for a new Univwaty Isbiary, of which, however, onfy a part was built. 
His design having been abandoned, this Grecian wing joins abruptly on to the older buildings of the 
medieval Schools, which were snbeeqnoitly extended in 1868 by ^ Gilbert Bcott, BA., in a reproduc¬ 
tion of tbe older style. Some addiUmial and restoration work was afterwards carried out by the late 
John L. Pearson, BA. 
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UOHSMBVT TO Xi&im. QSSfT. 


mm'ws. 

ARCHlTBCrURE AND SCULPTURE. 

The delation o* Sevlflurt io Arehti^elvrr. Jjt T~ P. 

Benn«U. A.RJJt.A. La. Srv. 1916. 154. nei. 

lCfl«t&rjrf5« VniwrMiy 

A wann intereat in the aabject and an obviona 
dosire to be beJpful to arohitecta and aoulptora make 
Mr. Beonett'a book on “ Tbe Bel&tion of Soulptun to 
Aicbitectuio ” of real aarvico. Tbe work is most 
xefreabingly Itoa from vague and wordy generali* 
aationa, and it is p l eaaa n t to find that the fluent and 
aolemn nonaenae of tbe Higher Orlticnam " baa no 
place in it. There ia perbapa joat a tendency to pre¬ 
scribe certun treatments, so that Mr. Bennett’s 
remarks sometimes partake of the nature of redpea. 
This though, with here and tbara a temptation to 
judge ZDonumeota by the aame standards of cnticiam 
tbatmigbt apply to buildinga, in no way detiaote from 
tbe high merit of tbe work. 

Mr. Bennett'a observations concerning architect 
and sculptor are to the point, for tbe relation of one 
art to tbe other can never be barmonioos unless there 
be STmpathetio and scholarly collaboration. This 
can only come abont by a more intimate knowledge 
of aTohiteetnre on the part of the sculptor, and by a 
wider and more sympatWlic appreciation of sculptoie 


on the part of the architect. It must be oxtremaly 
difficult for an architect properly to understand and 
sympathise with tbe varied manifestations of the 
modero spirit in sculpture, for bis training has 
brought him to look upon sculpture as having ^moat 
entirdy an architectonic sinificaace. The training 
of the sculptor ia certaimy inadeouate when it 
merely conassts of a knowledge of his art from a 
modeller's point of view; on the other hand, it must 
not be forgotten that a large part of scfilptur^^per* 
hapa tbe greater portion^has little etmetural relation 
to arohitecture. Architectural acnlpture did not 
entirely absorb the activities of the sculptors of 
antiquity, any more than it does the activities of 
those of to-day, for the makeia of statues, statuettea, 
portrut busts, and dgurinos, tc., were as actively 
employed aa those who decorated buildings. Kero, 
we are told, sent emiasanea to Greece to collect 
works of art, and it is stated that they carried o6 
from Delphi alone bOO bronze statues to decorate hia 
Golden House, yet those that remained numbered, it 
is said, 3,000! 

Tbs feeling for appropriate design is very marked 
in the early work of all penods, and one usually finds 
admirable decorative qualities associated with tbs 
most primitive modellii^, but the great exsmples of 
decorative sculpture in all periods rarely lack the 
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glory of d«sga tli»t it dteorsUTtl; tzprctave uid 
tbe form th«t it true to nttnre. 

ICr. BtDQttt ttttet iht ctM vtrj elafiriy *hen b« 
aptala about tbe sobteiricsco d om art to Cbt 


tore—dl£iereaCM which aro too often forgotttit^ 
depea^ maeh that Ur. Bezmttt has to aay. Is tho 
Pri»t*fUt c/ Soeiolom Herbert Spencer obterm, 
vhen de^Df with '^The Profeeaiont,” that “the 
aatooatioiL netween architecture, s^ptnre and 


other-^e., in bojldings and tn momimeiits re* 
epectiTely. He picpedj recogmaes the diflerent 
pnrpoee which s^pttire when it is used to 


p^dng is so cloee that a deocdption of their origins, 
conside^ as distinct from one another, is sot easy, 
and those who jud^ only from 
the reladcns in which they are 
fouiki in ths remains of early 
dYiIisaticDS are apt to be mie- 
led.” This is tme, for difficult 
problems confront one who sseka 
to establish in too sgid a nsamter 
the relation of one art to another. 
Both architecture and scalntnie 
aie sell<ontained arts, each bear* 
ing within the limits of its 
cltfiactensdc qualities all that is 
neoeefiaiy for its own salvation, 
yet neither, it maybe said, foldls 
Its richest possibilitaes nntil it 
hsa been wedded to its affinity, 
hfr. Bennett is occsaonally 
tempted to suggest the use (d 
certain architectural foxnu which 
appear to be decoratively suit- 
able, without, Z Clunh, having 
properiy eonsidsmd their inten* 
tioQ derivation. He speala, 
for example, of the suitability 
of certain Egyptian forms for 
modem purposes. Herein lies, I 
think, a danger. One is reminded 
of sw^ CeTTore as the fa^e of 
the late Egyptian in 

Fieeadilly. The characteristics 
of Egyptian architecture and 
scolptnre are strildngly indi* 
genouj pecnlia^y the result 
^ the mar^looB climate 
matenal of Egypt, as well as of 
the tempezament of the Egyp¬ 
tians ; of all Styles it seems to 
be the most inappropriate in 
nortbem ehmee. 

With regard to the iniuence 
of material on decorative tieet- 
ment az^ detign, it Is both 
instructive and interesting to 
follow the development of 
•eulptml ennchment from the 
granite amptidty of tbs ^^pdan, through the more 
hnzQan Pentelic marble of the Or^, to Rotoan and 
Renaissance scnlptore, the rich and eznbereot detail 
c4 which depen^ greatly upon the characteristic 
qoalities of Italian marble. How inseparable, too. 
Is the compZic et ed deUghtfulnees of Gothic omemental 
acnlptizre from the free^utdng materials which 
mouy give it its fatson i'Urt. 


DOOBWAV Of BBIW CSTEElttll. Kpoax IB BojosstetB^. 

decorate architectnre, when it is the ^ential 
and vital pert of a znonnmeDt. bi the former fs sr 
its pnrpoee is mainly omimcnta], and in the lat te r 
chiefly emotional; in one case it shoiM give othetic 
aatisfactioQ because of its suitefaility to aichitectonl 
environment, and in the other it ahoold attract by 
a direct app^ to the senses. Upon the rec^nitioA 
of these carnal difierencet in the purposse of scalp- 



ARCHTIECTURS AHD SCULFIURB 



The chfi.pUi's OD deeoxative sculptrm an suggestave 
and lielpful> but tbay an too mnoh occupied the 
diacufiaion and iUufitxa'Uon of partioulai traatmente, 
iacb, for iiutaBce, ae the “ ^pandril Treatment,’' 
“ The Medallion,” “ The Twphy,” and ao forth. Mr. 
3enoett,in diecuaui^ at leng^ positita of £ouJp> 
tnre awn buildings, does not appear to queetion the 
method that eo generally prevail anmngst architacte 
in this country. The sculptured 
items upon our buildings have 
too .^re^aently the appeatance of 
character^eM decorat;Te'‘pToper- 
ttee,” applied vitb little thought 
and invariable lepetition in a 
cut>and^iied manner; the rela* 
tionship ahned at appears rarely 
to be that of more intimate and 
individual decotative earprewon. 

The aeuJptnred friese, figure or 
group, so placed that it can only 
be seen eneedvely from the top 
floor windows of the building 
opposite, can have little decora¬ 
tive value and certunly small 
inteiesC fox people in the street; 
and large groups so placed that 
they can easily be damaged by 
passsre-by, or clambered over by 
children, are also obvionely in 
the wrong position. This no* 
suitability in the placing of sculp* 
ture is to^ seen very frequently 
inside buildings where po«dons 
are arranged for statues, groups. 

&c., with seeming complete in* 
diSerence to the necesmties of 
proper aspect and lighting. It 
is the coxomon eicperience of 
ecnlptoia to see their works 
placed upon ped<9stals and in 
niches where tlie effect is slto* 
gether marred by want of know* 
ledge and consideration on the 
part of architects. 

With regard to monumsute 
the admirable podium frieze* of 
the Albert Memorial may be 
ciestionsd as an excellent exam* 
pie of good placing and fine 
decorative effect. Monuments 
ought not only to be etTective when seen from s 
distance, but ^sy shonld also be of interest when it 
is possible to inspect them closely. 

Mr. Bennett's chapters upon ‘'The Placing of 
Monuments ” are excellent. As be points out. the 
ill-effect produced by so many of our monuments is 
usually the result of bad piecing; however, tbe finest 
setting could never make some of the works illus¬ 
trated attractive. In spite of much ill-informed 
criticism, there are many fine monuments in this 


ao 

country which Mr. Bennett might have illustrated 
with greater helpfulness than several feeble con¬ 
tinental examples which he has selected. What 
could be worse, for instance, than the Bismarck 
Monument in Berlin, or the equeatrian Joan of Arc 
at Chinon 1 What he has to say about the hugs 
Oermsn monuments is true, but fine taste in monu¬ 
mental sculpture Is rare in Germany, and scbolarty 


modem monuments, each ss one often sees in France 
and Italy, arc seldom met with in that counfrv, 
A propos of his remarks on “Arch Monuments/’ it 
may be Interesting to note that in 188S a huge 
deeoxative group in plaster (by Falgui^re, I believe) 
stood upon (lie top of the Arc d« TriompLe, and was 
eventually removed as it was not thought successful. 
One of the four great decorative groups on the lower 
part of the Arc is the celebrated one by Rude : this 
superb work, “Le D^pArt,” would perAaps be con* 


UONUtf>»T TO Piuscn AMADXOS OP SAVfly, TURIK. 
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aidcred by most sctilpton the highest sehierement a£ 
nUKiem decorative scolptiiie. lb the deecnption tit 
the gigandc laomuxieBt to Tietor Eauoesnelin Kome, 
Hr. Eennett ipeshe of it u bemg the vorh of the 
bnUiasC sculptor Abgelo Zeitelli (not “ LsneCU 
Zecelli is ooe of e number of eealptOD *bo hete done 
the scolptural decorations, birt the monnnent was, 
o£ couiee, by the sdioUrlj erchslect Seccom, 

who died in 1905. 



Moyoan to Aucamd SravEsns. Pim 


Ur. Bennett shows e sjupstbetic view towerds 
m«>dem sculpture, but be ii e httle inclined to speek 
of best periods *' end to sound wnzmng notes ’* 
with regeid to certeln novd traetmenta. Tr^ment, 
after tJi —ee Ur. Beiaett lecogusee—depends 
gieetlj upon nitahility to eaviiomefit. How fasd- 
zieting, example, in spite of their freedom end 
extraTsgiace, are many oTtbe fcpunteins and garden 
statues in Italf, With regard to these, one is 


muinded of a lemaxk in W. D. HoweQ*s atorj 
''An Indian Stunmer”; someone asks whether a 
certain gaiden etatue ia good, end is told in repl^ 
tw it is “ be^er than good," .'or it is “ the worst 
posable Eoeoco.” hlr. Bennett properly condemns 
extravagance, and points ont the darken of a too free 
treatment. Doubtless sculpture of an ezaggeraCed and 
rodinMDtar^ land is pexiodjcallj put forth with e 
good deal of trumpeting advertisement, and 
suioQiij diaeiused in the Press b^ those who have 
little ki»w)edge of the sabject. It may, however, be 
pointed oui that the foeblsst and most commonplace 
work it tolerated without proteat bj those who 
fhAnV? know bsttar, beoanse it happens to conform 
to coBventionaf views of snitabilit^ and good taste. 
Sonad scholaiahip ahonld certify be the foundation 
of ftody in all tbe arts, but it must be refreshed with 
new ideas end vivified by ima^ziation. It may also 
be observed that a tendency to extravagance often 
nanlts from a quite reasonable and proper desire for 
innovation. It is to the vivifying indnenoe of this 
tendfBDcy tiiat we owe so mtch that is fresh and 
dehghtf^ in French art When it does not exist the 
almost certain reaolt is meaninglese convention. This 
tendency to extravegaDce saserts itself quite natnnJiy 
when Gravention hit mken the plscc of Inscdration, 
and Formols that of genuine Bzpresaon. bio better 
iHiiBtration of this be given than the appalling 
didrywa of Bcnlptiire in this country during the middle 
of tbs eighteenth centuiy, es compered with tbe 
virile end admirably executed—thot^h often extrava- 
mt~co m poations of tbs Fiencbm&n BoubiJJiec. 
To ceeEse what e conventional state English sculptnxe 
bad reached at peaod, one has only to read the 
Tenth Discoune of &r Joehna Bejiiolda, 

Ifr. Bennett’s volume is folly illustrated, hut the 
UlnstaatiODB mi^ perhape have been selected with 
greeter effsctivenes, for one misses many out' 
aUnding works wbi^ ehonJd have been included, 
and fia^ certain commonplace tilings which would 
have been better omitted. The l^k also bears 
smne evidence of a want of csrefol revttioc, but the 
errors are fow, and Hr. Bennett deserves the thanks 
of arcbiteota utd sculptors for hts excellent and 
psinstakiDg work, which, betides being of contiderable 
general interest, should prove a vidnabls work of 
refersnos. Bennett’s very sympathetic attitude 
towasda modem sculpture wiH be much appreciated, 
and it is to be hoped that this will not l» his last 
woA dealing with a subject of really national im- 
portancs, 

W. GoBCOios JoHX, RA. [Mm. d.]. 
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9 Bruer, IOMDON. W., aSrd I)4Cevth«r 19lC. 


CBRISTMAS GREETINGS. 

In ihi name of ihe Royal InstOuie of BniUh 
Architects, 1 msk to send, as 1 dii last year, a 
Chnstmas message to all archiUcis serving wHh 
Ihe Forces. God grant that ihe Ne» Year may 
bring to us again ihe blessings of peaee and the 
restoration to fivU life of those who havefor lo long 
endured separation from iheir homes and the 
horrors and dangers of the baUlefield. 

There ate many of our caUingfrom" Overseas " 
lighting side by side vith their brethren from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and I should like 
them to know that the Mother Country has them 
in constant remembrance ayid sends affectionate 
greetings to them as well as to her sons of the home¬ 
land. We old ones left at home, keeping things 
going as best we may, follow with an anxious 
pride the doings of our geUant young men who are 
bearing the brunt of this terrible conffict. 

I should like, too, to assure of our heartfelt 
sympathy those who by the fortune of war have 
been bereft of ihair dear ones. We have seen the 
most brillumt gifts offered freely and without com¬ 
plaint upon the altar of the country. The names 
of the men who have suffered and died for us will 
always be held in tender remembrance, and it is 
hoped that in time the regret for what might have 
been wiU he tempered by ihe remembrance of dan¬ 
gers 1/raved and duties fearlessly actompUshcd. 

ERNEST NEWTON, 

RresidsHt R.l.B.A. 

At the mouient of going to pre&s folloving letter, 
dated 30th October 1016, and addressed to the Secre* 
tary, comae to hand froro the Royal VictoiUn Insti¬ 
tute of Architects 

Bear Sra.-^I hare been directed by my Council to 
convey heaTtiest Christmae greetings irom this In- 
etitnte to the Royal LnsCitiite of British ArehiCects sa 
the senior body repreeenting the Architects of the 
Empire. 

This is a time of streas which has brought us more 


closely together; we therefore sympathise with you 
in yout difficulties because we expenenoe them oui' 
sslvea We share also with yon the joy of active ser¬ 
vice for the Empire because many of our own younger 
men are absent from their accustomed places gladly 
easisting in the great fight for freedom and Empire. 

It ie with pride that we recognise Cbe cheerfulness 
with which so many of the Architects of Britain have 
answered to the caTI of service, laying aafde for the 
present all the profestional prosper w^ch every tros 
Architect holds so dear, in order chat this world-pride 
condicC may be brought to a successful issue and an 
honourable aod lasting peace established. 

We look forward to the day when the arts of peace 
may be again practised by the Arehiteeta throughout 
the Empire and amongst oux galJant Allies. 

This Znatitute would be gratefol to you if yon would 
convey to the representative Sodebes of our AJhes, 
Franck, Belgium, Italy and Rus^s, its Christmas 
greetings, and expreetious of our sympathy with them 
in their heroic sacrifices. 

With every frotemal greetiz^, 

We have the honour to be, your^ very faithfully, 
W. A. M. Bincsm. Preeideni. 
JoBK Little, Hon. Secretary. 


CHRONICLE. 

Subccriptioiis of Hembers Serriog with the Foma. 

On the teccmmendscion of the Finance and Hones 
Committee the Council have decided to remit the aub- 
scriptions and contribatiocs due on let January 1917 
of ^ Hembers and Licentiates serving with H.U, 
Forces who make written application for such re- 
misQOQ prior to 1st July 1917- 

To Members ** Jeuiiag up.” 

Uemben of the Institute who may shortly be called 
up are invited to join the Training Reserve Battalion 
from which a number of members of the architectural 
profession have already obtained commissionB. The 
battalion is atationed near X^ondoD. Applications, 
marked “ Beeruitlog,” should be made Immediately 
to the British Em^ure League, Norfolk Hou^e, 
Laoreace Pountney Hill, E.C. 

Possible Appoistoeats foe Architects. 

lo formation reaches the Institute that appoint* 
none are ocoaaionaJly open to arcbitecti in connec* 
tjon with the Inlletisg of troops. The work lodudea 
the asseeament of rents on the basis of the direct and 
substantial loss caused by the military occapation, 
ae well ae the assessment of dilapidations. Some 
practical experience in the management of house 
properties is essential, aa well as expetience in arebt* 
tecCure and buildiog surveying. Z^mbers qnallfied 
for this kind of wok arc requested to send in their 
names to the Institute, addressed to “ The Hon. See* 
letary, Selection Committee.” 
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ChATtfig Cross RsLfw&7 Brings. 

The Improvements Committee of the London Ceanty 
CouocJ, St the meeting list Toeed^, recoinjnended that 
in the uvent ui the f^onth'Eoirteni aod Chetbam Roil^tny 
Coin[>ao 7 promoting in the scssloa of Parliament fi^ 
1(^17 a 6U1 seekine po^era simOar to thoM r^o^ed 
by Paxliameot in ue Senion of 1$16, relative to the 
Mrengthenfng of Charing Croes fiiklge. the Improvements 
Committee should he authorised to confer vitb repreeenta- 
tivea of the vanoua AUthoritiee and bodies concerned in 
the poblio questinta arinioi*, iivlodingthe Board of T:'ad«> 
H.M. CoDUiiiBaoncrs of Works, the City Coeporation. Port 
of London Autiusity, Weetmiwtcc City Council, Lambeth 
Borough Council, the Royal InstiCot^ d British Arebiteots, 
and the London Society. 

Mr, Waterhouse's Chadwick Public Lectures. 

The Chadvick Pnblic Lectures, nov in course of delivery, 
have included a serioe of throo given in the ball of tho Sur* 
▼eyora’ Inflitutioo by Mr. Paul Waterhouse [/.] on the 
sobjeot of *'Architoetare in relation to Health and Wei* 
fare." 

In iba first Uctore, entitled “ War end Architectore," 
deUvered on the 30th Novembar, the lecrnm* argued that 
aiohltecture was wwontiaTly aa element in bygieoe, even ae 
regarda thoao aepccu of mthiteeture n’liich ara least con* 
OActod uith sanitation. Fo)' hygiene 'was tbs maintoDartro 
of beaHh by the improving of environment; and arohiteo* 
ture, good or bed, va^ as inevitable part of man's aovirou- 
inent in all civilised life. Under tbs headin g of arcbitvc' 
tore was neoeesarily iucluded town planning—i.e., the de* 
«gD not of irtdividual houees, hut of ^uaea in groups. W'ar 
aod architocbiro intoraoted on one another as cause and 
effeot. Peetruction vaa not the nnly e^set of war on 
arohiteorare. Alongade nreparable loesca there weio each 
loesee as the obBteratlon of cert^ porta of citlea vrhieh 
would piobshly, after the declaration of pence, hetaJd new 
advancce in tenm plamtiog. Aloreoviar, Btigland had 
loaroed during the war how to collect and how to spend 
pu blio money on a Istfge scale. Sneh expeoditorc would of 
Course leava Bnglaod poorer, but the Iseson leomt might 
pahapalcad in time to expenditure—liberal expenditure— 
00 the pleasures oi peace, ratber than on the horrors of 
war. Here was a chaDoefortbow largar schemes of mum* 
dpal town iruprovement which lacked only funds to give 
them realisation and suocen. Feasibly aleo England would 
l;avo learnt that, in inuAlcipal no le«i than in Puliamentary 
elections, ft waa important to chooee aperishy qualified 
men rather than men distJngaishcd merely by puty tickets. 
London in particular needed guardlana who were either 
experts in tlis care of London or willing to engage export 
advice. Tooching on minor points of det^ In which archi- 
tectnre, town planning, and hy,U.ws might be affected by 
tbe new ideas introduo^ by tbe war, the Lseturer concluded 
by ooi\sidering the effeoi of architecture on war and the 
atyle of the future. Under the former heading be da’eli on 
the spiritual or sentimental effect of arcbitectuia in that 
mysterious virtue of patriotism, a'bioh—rather than com- 
merdal tnstiiKt—is tbn true ominspring of defeosvve war 
in a Chnstian people. Tbe latter topic be debated In 
special refetenee to that e»ciitiai element of mil good arohi* 
tflcturc—vk., bh«t which binds it inevitably to its own past. 

''The (trowth and Overgrowth of Towns *' wsro dealt 
with in tho Mcond IsctuR, delivared on the TthDeeemW. 
lb pointed out that nearly all largo otlos wen tbe 
result of fhr expansion or sggloniemion of origiiial amall 
towns—ccracquently. sinoe tho requirecnants of s large 


modem city aro essontially diffecenc fiom.those of a small 
madii'val town or primitive huulet, it oould only be by a 
sort of accident that any toodeni towns of large size fulfilled 
the lequiiements of its many inbahitants, IVaoing tbo 
norroal hlstorioal growth of a vfUigo or town, and explain* 
leg ths extent to which roods acted both as canse and 
effect in town development tho leoturer illostrated hie Kne 
of aigumont by special rcferecoe to London. The posei- 
hiUtios of ijnproveraentby drurrtie remodelling were touched 
upon, the plans prepared by Evelyn and Wren tor the re¬ 
formation of Central London after tbe Great Fire Vciog 
given as examples. Showing a slide of Wien’s scheme as 
applied fu l.ondon to*day, the lectitfer oritioised tbe faults 
into which even a man of Wran’a foresight covld fall 
through InsuSdent prescience of the coming nesds sjid 
growing greatness of the Metropolia Certain msjn prln* 
ciplea of which should dominate the rsmodsUisg <£ 
congreted cities of large etro wore dwelt upon aa a preKmi* 
nary study to tbe folbwuig lecture : 

" Lend^ of tbe EVinue ’’ waa the subject of the third 
lecture, delivered on the 14tb I>soamber. Ths laetorer 
explained that hs waa no advocate of change for the eake 
of change. * Hia hesjt sidd " Lmvo X^don alona " : bat 
his bead mada answer: “ London will change whether wo 
llksibornot, and it is someone’s duty — i.e. our own duty— 
to see that the changes ato not governed by tbe disorder 
of buard but by the ckOfol piwmMitation which makes foe 
order, eoonomy, beauty, and unity of porpose." Qlandn g 
dfst at the road problem tho lecturer dealt with one or two 
eolutions of the boat known difBoolties. He next dlaeusaod 
scfflus aspects of tbe railway question, incloding specially 
the poritioca and number of tbe aeoeesary tsriomi, mid 
followed witb a briaf sorvsy of oartain aepiratiooa which 
have of recent years >4en expressed fn r«g^ to tho inevi¬ 
table ametioracioc of the district adjoioiog tbe Bnrrey 
sbon. An argent appeal woe made in favour of some form 
of definite woodland and grassltuid girdle round the 
strictly urban portion of tbe town. Aekncwladging that he 
differ^ from some experts ss to the radtus which each a 
circle should take, ho indicated by moans of a specially 
prepared map bow largely the way was already prepared 
for such a rof^in and how greatly it would, while proving 
a valuable poution for a circuit I'oad, substitnte b^uty for 
ugUoaes In oertain diatiicts. A cauticei on what Mr, Watsr- 
houee called " The of bad design " concluded the 

lecture. 

Aichitsctural Rsfinsmenta lo Modern Buildinge. 

Tbe Brooklyn Mttmm t^aarUrly bos pnblisbed recently 
soma btsmting notes Rcording the mtrMuclion of certain 
arohftectoxal refinements into biuldings lately crocted 
or in course of ersetion. Two sxampUs ars eited—cos 
in America and one at Newport In Ireland. These refine¬ 
ments are stated to be based on tbe theories advanced 
by Ur. William E. Goodyear and illustrated in the 
E^DOklyn Uuneum eoOoctioii of architeetnral photographs 
which were exhibited at Bdmbaigh in 19C6 and at ^blin 
in 1914, The architsot of the Kswport building—a ehureb 
—A fiifr. R. M. Butler (/.). editor of TAe /mb Bniidtr. 
Among the rsfinemacts introdueod are tbe sloping upward 
of the floor of nave aod aisles; ths oonvstgencs in plan 
of the nsve in its length from west to east; variations in 
dimontiooe of tbe bays of tbe nave arcade; and tbs 
widening refinement, "consistjog of an outward vertical 
divergence of tbe walls of tbe nave, amounting to 6 inoboe 
to tbe side.’’ 

A second example is at tbe Swedenbor^an ebnreb at 
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Bfyn Ath^ ceu PhUodelphla, vb&re Ucfia'& Cnm A 
iTergruen bavs enployod cnrvH in pl&n In tbs aJicnnont 
of Che wcsdes of the csts. Mr. Cram gives Che ioUowing 
details: “ The flnor slopcA upU'&rd from the entranoo 
of the ohanceL The nave piers are on aa alignment 
slightly concavo to tbe oentrs of the nave, so that near 
the second bay the chvircb is 14 inches wider than it is at 
tbe ends of the nare, and the ' horiaonCala' of tbe cor* 
nices. parapets, etc.< above the arcades, are not horiaont^ 
at all, hat aro slightly convex in the vertical planes, thus 
exhibiting ber>da in elevation, with a total Reflection of 
about 6 inches to a side. This bend of the hcrisontels 
in tbe varticsl plane begins In tbe line of tbe arcade 
capitals. The second orossiDg arch ia a foot higher than 
tbo first. At tbs entrance to tbe sanctuary the vertical 
lines are ioohnsd outward 2i inches to a side in a bright of 
25 feet. Tbe epacings of the pdets are all varied, not ozJ; 
as regards the relations of each succeesiTe axcade on a given 
tide of tbe church aa compared with tbe arcade preoedh^ 
or following, bot the arcade sparing is also varisd as com¬ 
pared with the arcade directly opposite in the opposite line. 
There is a bend in plan, convor to the eraeuor, In the 
facade; the sides of the fa^^ade corresponding to the aisle 
widths slant backward in plan, so that the angles of tbe 
facade are $ inches back of a lipR psraUel with the oentral 
front. In a great number of otiier particulars, persistent 
effort has been made to break up and disi)el the mooot^ 
couB appearance of mathematical and geometric 
larity.” 

A third c:ia]npls is called attention to in the new build¬ 
ings of the HaasecbnMtts Institute of Teehnology, de> 
scribed ^ tbe architect, Mr. WillJara WeJJpa Bosworth. 
of Hew York City, in TA« Anwncon AnAikd for the 26tb 
July last. Mr. Boswortb mentions that the sky-lines of 
the varions courts are all curved, following out the 
theories rovivsii so vigorously by Professor Wm. K. 
Goodyear. Tbe oolumns of the main portico are also set 
on a forward curve on plan, as may be seen in one of tbe 
iiluetrstions.” 

George Edmond Street's Draughtameo [p. C8]. 

Mr. HxHsr Lovnnovii [A.} writvi^ 

Mr, W. Rushworth mentions Mr, Hiuxy (I. Drinkwitcr 
as one of the three draughtsmen working on the drawings 
submitted for the Edinburgh Cathedral Competition, uvl 
I should like to add that li!r. Prlnkwater and myself were 
pupils at the same time, but in different officoa, in the City 
of Oxford. We werro fiiunds during his study in London, 
and after he recoined to Oxfnrd until hie death. 1 very 
mnch adjrured bis drawings, and feel sure that bad ho lived 
be would have made a name In tbe profession. 


COJfPETITI()>'S. 

Federal Parliameot Buildings, Canberra. 

A letter dated 2bch November addrsased to the 
Pieadent from the Office of the High CommiBsioneT 
for AnsCraha in London stafee that ^e Oommletioner 
has received a cablegram from the Prime Minister of 
Australia announcing that the Competition for the 
Federal FarliamenC Buildinjzs at Canberra has been 
indehnitely postponed. 

Tbe action taken by the Institute in its eSotts to 
bring about tbi« reanlt is recorded in tbe Journal 
for doth September and 11th November. 


THE EXAMIXATIDNS, 

The Pinal: Altereatlve Problems in Detifo. 

Zngtm^Uan$ to Ctuididafu- 

L The drawings, which should pccterably be on unlfom) 
sheete of paper of not loss then Imperial size, must h(? sent 
to the Sectary of the Board of Architectural Rdneatiou, 
Royal loea'tuw of British Archrtacte, 9 C^iduit Street, W., 
on or before tbe dates epocifled below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the aolhor, 
AJtn aiB n’lA nsns a»d addbs&b, and the name of the 
school, if any, in which tbo drawings havo been prsparod, 
must be ACtAched thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a deelatatlon from the fHudent that the 
design is hU own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the proporatlon of the doeign 
the ^udent may profit by advice. 

4. ^Drawings for subjeote (ol are to have tbe shadows pro¬ 
jected at an angle of 45* in line, rtionochrmne, or colour. 
Drawings In subjecCa (b) are to be flntahed as working 
drawlags. f.fUtring oh ail drawiiigt mfM bt of a dev, 
K\olarts< anj une^fcled ebanritr. 

Su'^tXXXI. 

(a) A CKA^n., wmouT AtaLsa, o?brinq out or tufi 
Sot;Td SIDE or a MonsaN CATanoRAi.. To be about tbe 
width of one hay of the iiAve, viz., 36 feet, centre to centre. 
Height to Hpringlog of chapel vault about 40 feet. En* 
hance to chapel is to be tbrongli a screen from the naso of 
the tttbedral 

Dravinge.^TlMi and two sections to ^-Incb scale, arul 
details of part of soreen to l>ineh seaJa 

(b) Iq a oountry town there is sn island site about 90 feet 
by 40 feet, and it is derided to erect on this a Two-sronsy 
RblLOTMO, consisting of Shops on the lower floor, and a 
CoHOBaT Hall, with its Appurtenaucea, on the ap^ier floor. 
Tbe ball it to have a gallery at one eod. 

^ru«<i)v*.~Two plans, two elevations, and ono cross 
section to l-iuoh scale ; J-lnch scale drawing of part at the 
loogitddinal section ahowing tbe coostniction of the gallery. 

Sitijtc* XXXIf. 

(n) A Sinmno Compact's Opficxs to bb bdilt ok ak 
isuaXD am OK a Qvat at a rio Post, The site. 90 ft. by 
72 fk. inclijding an arcs 6 feet wide on three aides of the 
building to light the basemeot. Ground floor to consieit 
mainiy of one large Kail confaiujog tha various offiCM, 
which need not be shown in detail One main entrance 
and onu back eatranoe, Sttirs, )iaamngcr and goods llItJ. 
BasMuent will luovide for storage and bfUing. la\'a> 
(crloB and cloak-rooms, and sU tbo rest of the building to 
consist of offioee. 

It is to be a good praotlcal building, carefully studied as 
regards light and cooveoience, and it will be well seen on 
all sides. A clock in tbe turret is desirable. 

Druvinffs.—ground end first floors—ono or two clcvs- 
tions and a sooiion requheri. all to a scale of 9 feet to 1 noli. 

(b) A CovT&BD MAxm at a Sbaxids Tqwk. Bine of 
rite 100 feot square, open to streets on three sides, the 
foorth aide bring adjacent buildings. The market may be 
ono or two storeys in height, 

A ground plan, one clorstlon and one aec- 
Cion to I-inch walo. and details of important parts to |-inch 
aesJo. 

Subject XX J7//. 

(a) A CoCLBdB QOAURAKOLB, lOO tSBT SQUISB. with 4 
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cloU^ ftU round.Mvj ftlibraiy o^Qr ths on OQd 

Three stocejs <jt Studente' roomA oo the other three sdee, 
i)ra«rup^9.—Two pluu .'uxl two srctiou through the 
whole boUding, one of vhieh roost ahow the eler&tjon of 
the Library. All theoe drenin^ to ^-inoh ac*lft. Also a 
sheet of debuls of Library to 1 -ioch scale. 

(ft) AV 0 REi>ohmiLUie.«c«leof liin. tosfoot of tho 
Uaon Rntrengs dnorw&r sod lob^, to such s building ns 
the before*mentjonsd upping Offices, with ntoneworfc. 
joinery, eth, oomplstely drawn reedy for the builder's um. 

DaietScr Si^imon oj Dwgm <n 1917. 

flsUectSXXL SuNMtUXil. StUeMXXnn 
United ElogdcQ S/th Feb. 3^b April SOtb June 

Joheaeesbvrf 30th April 30th Jane 31st Aug. 

Mdboorae 30ihllsy 31st July 29tb Bept. 

K aey 30th Usy 31st July 29tb Bept. 

)Bio 31itUerch SOtbMey 3lstJory 


mVTRS. 

At The Second Geaetsi Ueeti&g (Busineae] of the Seeaon 
1916-1917. held Mooday, 18th December 1916, at 4.15 
p.re.—Present. Ur. & Guy Dewber. Son. 6eeret«ry,iB the 
Gbeir ; 16 Fotlowe (induce 7 mem ben of the ^nndl) 
ead 4 Associates (indodiDg'i member of the CouqqiIH' 
the Uiaotoe of the toceUag held NoTember 1916. haring 
been eJresdy published, were tekea es read and signed as 
correct. 

It was sniioODCed tbst since the list ueetjae news had 
been rcceired that (he folicwlng members had wloB io the 
War:—‘2nd IJeut. Artboi Aldareon France, Royal 
Rogiaeere. Fsfiew; lieat George Aogustos Bligb Uvesay. 
South Wale# fiordorera FeBots ; Captain Arthur Mioheel 
Durrant, AwOctoie; PriTita Henry FVachhn Paterton, 
Hon. ArUllery Company, RroftoKower. non of Mr. H. L 
Patareon of ^effida, AttociaU ; Private Arthur Cyril 
Candvell, Qnean Tiotoria’s Rifise. LKtnIiaft ; 2Bd lieut. 
Walter H Westwood, Boyai Field Artillery. .^fadsnC. 

On (ha motion of the Chairman it wai Resolved that 
tbe deepest regrets of tbe Institute be entered on the 
Minutes for the loae of these gsJIaat membert. aod that a 
uauage of sympathy and ocndolenea be forwarded to 
their nearest relatirea 

It was aJeo Reeolred that a vote of sympathy and con. 
dclence he passed Co the foUowjng membm whose sons 
have recently itJIan ^—Ur. Andrew Balfour, Frlfow ; Mr. 
Jonepb Sawyer. FeRow; Ur. OharfeeW. Bowles. FeDow; Ur. 
P, T. W. Ooldsmith. Fr&ow; Hr. C. H. StranKis Asvoeiefe : 
Mr. R. £, Kerr, FeUow. 

The decease was also aanooneed of Edward Oratney. 
Fellow: Harold Beckwith Bfohnrde. AttoeMt', GbMiea 
Robert Baker King, tho doyen of (he A«eon«ne alaas. having 
been eJeelnd in 18^3: Wiiliain Wallsoo Blair, Lteenffoie; 
Cbarles WiDiaa Boll, LiernfeaSe; John Rebb, Seiirtd 
Felfcm.' 

Tbe deoesae was faxibet annoonced of the Marquis de 
TcgM, Hofi. Oonttponding Member, France, aod the 
Chevaliev Tiotor Eugine ^iiis de Stoera. /fen. Oorre- 
•pondif^ Member, EoTlend ; aod it was Reaoleed that the 
Insutiate do record Its lOgivt at the Jobs of its distinguished 
CoTrvspooding Uembers. aod that a letter of sympathy be 
addree^ to tbUr rclativee. 

Tbe following candidates were ale<i«d by show of hands 
under By-law 9 

As Pillows (6J. 

CiLSMiBTOV : FkioBMcE fAMOciaU, 1896], Cairo. 
BdwsIM: Astwdb Cecil Kobms fAee9e!<jte, 19081 
Bexhill. 

RisvBu.: GbckoI [Auoeiaie, 1899], Alnwick. 

Together with Che (ollcwing LieeattaUe who have psseed 
the Qoslifnng Examination 
Axoim: Junn ^Kttii. 

Amo 7 : RoPWiY Howsifi, Hef bourne. 

FsAtiBi: Clsuob WsrcALOw, 


QonDon : Wsmn SyunroTOX Avhol. 

Lit : Aiofentaon Sidstby Ricnsin. 

As AssoasTis (12). 

AftHSTKono : Jon Rsussr. PeRh. 
fi&AVDOx: OBsme JosBvn. 
lEiXTSOJ*: Rosnr Kitcriho. Bedford. 

FooxKBS : SiDFWT CoLWTW. Colwys Ray. 

Holmaf : AxTFtnt Rowlavo, Exeter, 

KoTTOK; Lona D* Hcrroit- 
Kbb? 1 RoiHsn FRino. 

LOWRT: ROBBBT. 

Littxwn: HErNRics Msb^tin. 

SraABOW: AJtTHUI J05N. 

Tono: Baxolo Etosa Bristol. 

WiuoN: Jsuu FsxDBSiCK, Newport, Hon. 

It was announced that ti>e following candidates for the 
Fellowship ha'd been nominated for election—vlr., Charlee 
.Septimus Errington TA., 18151 Frank Stanley Swanh 
|A. 1912}. WUind Irwin Trsvera [A. 19061 
Tho prooevdings then closed and the Ueetfng terminated 
at 4,25 p.D. 

NOTICES. 

THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) of 
the Sessioii 1916-17 vOl bo held Monday. 8th January 
1917, when tha Obair wilJ he lakes at 4.0 o’clock p.iTi. irre* 
dseiy, for the foDowing purpoaea >— 

To read the Minutes of tho General Meeting (Ordins^) 
held Monday, 18tii I>ec«Q^«i 1916 i formally to adntit 
msmbere attending for tbs 6r«t cbna, &a 
To proceed with tbe ekotion of tbe foUoving candidstee 
for mombenbip under By* laws 6,9, and 10: 

Ae Fulowb (3). 

Ebrivotov : CBaM.xs SmTMtiB Associate, 1895], Tlo- 
torla BuildJBgs, Granger Brreet'lVesi, Newcaitlc-upon- 
Tync : BeawSl Grove Lodge, Neweastie-upon-Tyna 
PrcpMcrt: R. Bums Dick, Henry C. Chari owood. 
and Joeeph Oswald. 

6WABB: FIUKK dTAXLST [AMOCiais. 1912T, Field’s Park 
Avenue, Newport, Mon. 

rrcpoeeri: Chas. F. Ward, John Francis Grovea. 
and the ConotiU 

Tbavcbs : WiUBin lawm rdMootofe, 1906], liaut R.E.; 
e/o BarnArd UaoDonSJd, 34 Avonmore Road, W. 

Pr^foeert ; flir Aston Wabb, R.A. Mar Ctsrke. and 
Bdw. Greenop. 

On View in the Common Room, Dec. IB-Jl. 

A SERIES OP DRAWINGS OP SOME OP TEE 
FINEST EXAMPLES OP CNDUN AROHITECTVBE 
of about tbe dfteeotb and Axteectb centoriee, meMured 
aod drawn during his study tonre by Mr, E. C HiviOQDKS. 
Government of India Sobolar in Arohitoctiire. 

The drawings illustrata tbs three principal styJee of 
Saracenic Arobltecture in Ini^a—ideotided with the Mogul 
Dynasty at Agra, in tbe North; the Ahmod-ahai Dynasty 
ftt Ahmedsbad end Cbesnpanir, in tbe West: and the 
Addsbai Dynasty at Bijapur, in tbs Sovth. Soms Hindoo 
examplee at RaipuTana are also included. 

CentsatB of this Issue, paqs 

Two Designs ler Pnpoeed TVerk •( Cambridge by Robert Adem 

between J784 and 1780 [ArUiir T. Bolton] . 40 

Ar«bitewnr« and 6cu1v(ar« |6ir Wra. Qcacombe Jebol . 67 

Cbriftnas Ijnrrifirt [tbe PrssUeot and the &>ya] t^Cerlsn hi. 

etituMJ .SI 

OironfcW.—To hleeiteev ‘^jofoing up.''—PoeefbU AnnieteaeofB 
lot AJvHHecIa—(hsriu t>oM fiuwsy firid|v.-^r, WeteN 
hooM^ Chadwtek FubUe Leetvts*.—ArmuetaraJ BeBiwaiaita 
in Modem BuiUbga,—Goarge Edmund Street's Dru|btemen 81 

Ckmprirtiocw.-^Gsnbem Partiajiurt Hones . 93 

The ‘Ki«nilaatjonf.—Altmetive Problem io Pewga . M 

UlBkUee.44 


THE AISLE VAULTING OF WINCHESTER TRANSEPT. 
By John Bilson [F.], F.S.A. 


rewnt pabUcatioQ in this Journal * of my friend Trofessor Charter H. Moote’a admirable 
I analysis of tiie vaulting of Winchester transept that it may be of interest to pabllsh, 

wifh some explanatory notea, a drawmft of the vaulting of one hay which I made eleven yesia 
ago, t»ut have not hitherto published. 

First, however, I should like to clear up two small pointe npou which the readers of Professor 
Moore’s paper might poesibly imagine that there was some difference between what he says and what 
1 -wrote in a paper published in this Journal in 1890, though no such difference exiaU. 

Professor Moore quotes (p. SI4) my statement that in the reconstructed hays ... the vaultH 
WHre entirely rebuilt as ribbed vaults,” and goes on to say that I qualified this by remarking that ” in 
the northernmost bay oi the east aiale of tbe north transept, which would not be affected by the fall of 
the tower, the vault itself does not appear to iiave been rebuilt, but the ribs seem to have beau added 
under tlie original vault, and are backed out up to the groins.” f This, however, is not a rocopslruoted 
bay, nnd I -aas more inunediately interested in the t'anlting of the bays -which were entirely rebuilt 
after the fall of the central tower ra 1107, adding a footnote in correction of a sHp in Professor Willis’s 
description. On referriixg to my notes, I find that they entirely agree with what Professor Moore saya 
(p. 314), and'thal I grouped tbe vanlts thus :— 

Original vaults.} North transept: the two bays under tlu* tribune ; and the first and second bays 
(cooiiting from the north} of the western aisle. South transept: tlip two bays under the tribune. 

Original vaults, with twelfth-centory ribs added. North transept: the first bay of the eastern 
aisle.! South transept' the first !| and second bays (ccnnting from tbe south) of tbo extern aisle. 
With later ribs added, the second l>ay of the eastern aisle of north transept. 

Twelfth*Peutnry vaults. North transept i the third bay in the esafero ouJe, and tbe third bay in 
tbe western aisle. South transept; the third bay in the eastern dale, and the first, second, and third 
bays in the weHtem aisle.]] 

Professor Moore (p. 81C) qnotea my remark *• that “ tbe liaunchea of the vault, for a short distance 
above tbe springing, are constructed of sshlar,” and he siiggeajta that this ia an inadvertence. It is 
hardly tliat, thou gh perliaps I raunt plead guilty to a loose use of the word “ haunch,’’ft ®nt 1 

*TKiH Scmi. Vol. XZI2L pp. 315-330 Aad 339-334. ^ Profeeeor Monre's Fig. 10. p. 530. 

i Tkt 0«i*ie AreAHeciikft. is tbe R.I.B.A. f The ebeve vm writteo before 1 b»d •e«Q Profeesor 

JeoavAL. Third Vol, VI., pp. 301-^ Moore'e letter i& the JeoavAL for 11th Kevembor. p. 11 

1 The buIldJog of the cetbedn^ wm began in 1079. aod ** BeginrUuft. p. 333, 
tho Bienki eotercd Ib 1093. tt The .V, S, D. definee'' Ueuiich " u " the side of u ereh 

I ProfMeor Uoete'e B. EHg. 1. p. S14. l>ot»ecn the orown eod tbe piers, tho fiak.'* 
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AROHITECTUEAL ACOUSTICS. 

By Wallace C. Sabine, Sc.D.> Ueau, The Graduate School of Applied Soieocc, 

Harvard University. 
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B ecause iBimliarity wnh the pheDomenft of 
eouTkd has so f»i oiitsiripp«d Che Bdequ&te 
study of the problems iuvol vod, msjiy of them 
lisve been popularly shroaded in a vbolly unoeoesury 
mystery. Of oone. perhaps. U this more true thaa of 
architectural acoustics. The conditions surfoucidiog 
the traosmUaion ot speech in an enclosed auditorium 
are oomplicated. it is true, hut are only such aa Till 
yipld BQ exact solutioa ia the light of adequate data. 
It is, in other wordi^, a rational enginceriog problem. 

The problem of arehitectoral acoustics is necesaardy 
complex, and each room presents many conditions 
vbi^ contribute to the reeult in a greater or leas 
degree, aocordiag to circumatBQcea. To take juetly 
into aocoonC these varied conditions, the eolntion of 
the problem sbonld be quantitative, not merely c^H- 
tative; and to reach its highest usefubsea and the 
dignity of S.Q engineeriugacienoe it shcnld be such that 
ItB application can ptuocde, ‘not merely follow, the 
construction of the building. 

In order that hearing may be good in any audi* 
torium it is necessary that the sound should be suffi¬ 
ciently lend, that tbs simultandona components of a 
complex sound ahoold maintain their proper relative 
intoneitisa, and that the sncceasive sounds in rapidly 
moving BrtiouJation, either of speech or of music, 
should be dear and distinct, free Irom each other and 
fr«m extraneoas noisee. These thr^ are the neces¬ 
sary, as tliey are the entirely sufficient, conditions for 
good hearing. Sdentifically the problem involves 
three factors: reverberation, iaterference, and reson¬ 
ance, As an engineering problem it iuvolvea the shape 
of the auditorium, its dunensloos, and the materials of 
which it is composed. 

Sound, being energy, once produced in a confined 
space, will con'^ue until b is either trammitted by the 
boQodary walls or ia transformed into some otjiet kmd 
of energy, generally heat. This process of decay is 
called ahaorptioQ. Thus, in the lecniM*room of Ha> 
vard Uni vanity, in which, and in behalf of which, this 
investigatiou waa began, the rate of absorptiou was so 
small that a word spokra in an ordinary tone of voice 
was audible for five and a half seconds afterwards. 
During this tins even a very deliberate speaker would 
have uttered tlie twelve or fifteen succee^g syllables. 
Thus the successive enondationa blended into a loud 
Bouud, through which and above which it was oecea- 
aary to hear sod distinguish the orderly progression of 
the speech. Across the room tins could not be done ; 
oven near the apsakor it could be dojie only with an 
effort wearkome in the extreme if long maintaioed. 
With an Audience ffiling the room the condiUens were 
not 60 had, but still not tolerable. This may be re* 


gardad, if one so chooses, as a process of multiple 
reflection from walls, from ceiling, and from floor, tet 
from one and then another, losing a little at each re¬ 
flection until oltlmately inandible. This phenomenon 
will be called reverberation, Including, as a special 
caie, the echo. It must be observed, however, that, 
in general, reverberation reeults in a mass of sound fill* 
ing the whole room and incapable of analysis into its 
distiuot reflections. It Is thus mors difficult to recog¬ 
nise and impossible to locate, Ths term echo " will 
be reserved for that particular esse iu which a short, 
sharp sound is distinctly repeated by Tefiection, either 
once from a single sui^Mte, or several times from two 
or more surfaces. Ia the general c»39 of reverbera* 
tion we are concerned osly with the rate of decay of 
the sound. In the special case of the echo we are con¬ 
cerned not merely with Its intensity, but with the iu- 
terval of time elapsing between the initial sound and 
the momeut it reaches the observer. In the loont 
oientiooed as the occasion of this investigation no dis* 
Crete echo was distinctly perceptible, and the case will 
serve excellently as an illustration of the more general 
type of reverberation. After preliminary gropiogs, 
first in the literature and tboa with several optical 
devices fox measming the intensity of sound, all estab¬ 
lished methods were abandonod. Instead, the rate of 
decay was measured by me^nring what was iaverselv 
proportional to it—the duration of audibility of the 
leveTberation, or, as it will be called here, the duration 
of audibility of the realdusl sound. These experiments 
may be explaijisd to advantage here, for they will give 
more clearly than would abstract discuasion an idea of 
the nature of Teverberation. Broadly considered, 
there are two, and only two, variables in a roomt^ 
shape (including size) and materials (including fomisb- 
iogs). In designing an auditorium an architect can 
^ve consideration to both; in repair work for bad 
acoustic conditions it ia generally impracticable to 
change the shape, and only variati^ In materials and 
fonuahinga are allowable. This wes. therefore, the 
line of work in this cade. It was evident that, other- 
thinp being equal, the rate at which the reverberation 
would disappear was proportional to the rate at wMcl; 
the sound was absorlwd. The first work, therefore, 
was to detenmne the relative absorbing power of 
various substsmees. With an organ pipe aa a constant 
source of sound, and a euitablc chronograph for re¬ 
cording, the duration of audibility of a sound after the 
source bad ceased in this room wlien empty was found 
to be 6 '62 saconds. All the cushions £rc^ the seats In 
Sanders Theatre were then brought over and stored in 
the lobby. On bringing into the Ucture-room a num¬ 
ber of cu^ons, having a total length of 8*2 metrea, the 
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duration of andibility f«ll to 5'SS seconds. On bring* 
ing in 17 nietri» the sound in the room after the organ 
pipe ceased v&s audible foe but 4 94 seconds. Evi¬ 
dently ibe cushions were strong absorbents and 
rapidly improving the room, at least to cbc extent of 
diminishing the leverberation. The result was in* 
teresting and the process was continued. little by 
little the cushions were brought into the room, and 
each time the duration of audibility was measured. 
When all the seats (4d6 in number) were covered, the 
sound was audible for 2'03 seconds. Then the aisles 
were covered, and then the platform. Still there were 
more cushions—almost half as many more. These 
were brought into the room, a few at a time, as before, 
and draped on a soaffoldbg that had been erected 
around the room, the duration of the sound being re¬ 
corded each time. I'lnally, when all the ensbiona 
from a theatre seating nearly fifteen hundred persons 


were placed in ths room'^oovering^tbe seats, the 
aisles, the platform, the rear waJl to the ceiling—the 
duration of audibility of the residual sound was 114 
seconds. This experiment, leqoiring, of coucse, several 
nights’ work, having been completed, all the cushions 
were removed and room was In readloess for ths 
test of other ahsorbenis, It wu evident that a stan¬ 
dard of compaiison bad been established. Cnrbains 
of chenille, 1*1 metres rride and 17 metres in total 
length, were draped la the room. The duration of 
au^t^ty was then 4*51 seconds. Toming to the data 
that had just been collected, it appeared that this 
amount of chenille was equivalent to SO metres of 
Saedere Theatre cushions. Oriental ru^ (Herer, 
Demirjik, and Hindcostanee) were tested in a similar 
manner, as wore also cretonne cloth, canvas, and hair- 
fslt. Similar ezpeiunents, but in a smaller room, 
determined the absorbing power of a man and of a 
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■wDmai], ftiwajs by det^rzniDing the nntDber of running 
mekea of Sonden Theatre cii^iona that would pro¬ 
duce ibe same ThU proven o£ comparing ivo 

abeorbeats by actually subftituting one for the other 
is iabonoue,>ad it is {nven here only to «how the fir"t 
steps in the doTelopinfiit of a method. Without going 
Into details, it is siifbcieot hereto say that this method 
wae so perfected ae to give not merely relative, but 
abeoluta, coeSdents of absorption. 

Id thiR manner a nombex oi coeffirients of abaorp* 
tion were determined for objects and materials which 
could be brought into and removed from the room, 
for sounds having a ntch sm octave above zmddle C. 
In tbs following talus the numerical values are the 
. absolute coeficiecits of the absorption : 

Oil paiebiige, iaduitlTc o( (nioeft . 

ONpet rugs .0'20 

Oricp'al rsn, catrs heavy .039 

Cb«ese>tioia .. . 0019 

Gret4MkiM cloth.015 

Bbelia curt^u.033 

Hair fait, 2*5 COL tliick. 8 em. fniQ wall ... 0'78 

Cork. 2'S ouu thick, loow on floor . Olfl 

UnoISDia, loose on floor .012 

When the objects are not extended sorfaces, such aa 
carpets or rugs, but esaentially spacial units, it ia not 
easy to ezpreas the absorption as an absolute co* 
efficiest. Ln the following table the absorption of 
each object is expressed m terms of a square metre of 
complete absorption t 

AadisiNe. per pereon.044 

JsclaUd womw.054 

lse]4(e<l man .048 

FIMq sab Bottecs .OOS? 

FIsIn ssb BCtteos, per idngto aott . 0'00?7 

Plain seb chain,hent wood " ... ... OCCSfl 

Upbolitcred astt^ei, hair aud loatbor ... I'lO 

Upboisfvml ttUeitf, per single seat. 028 

Upboktiond ohain, arnlUr )0 stylo. 020 

Hair cushions, per acat.0'21 

Bsstfa-falt cubIuoivi, prr seal . 0'21 

Of even greater ImporCaace waa tbs determination 
of the coefficient of acaorptlon oi floors, oeilinge, and 
wall surfaces. The accomplishment of this caUed for 
a vary considerable extension of tbs method adopted. 
If the rsvsrberation in a room u changed by the addi* 
tion of absorbing material be plotted, the resulting 
curve will be found to be a portion of an hyperbola 
with displaced axes. An example of such a curve, in 
obtained in tbs lectuie^room of the Fogg Art Museum, 
in Cambridge, is plotted in the diagram, Fig. 1. If 
now the origin of this cum be displaced so that the 
axas of coflrdlnates are the asymptotes of the rect* 
angular hyperbola, tbs displacement of the origin 
iDcasurea the initial absorbing power of the room, its 
floors, walls, and ceilings. Such experiments were 
carried out in a large number of rooms in which the 
d i fieiant comporwnt materials entered in very diflerent 
degrees, and an olimmation between these different 
experimenu gave tbs following coeffleient of absorp¬ 
tion for different matenals: 


Opou window ... ... ... ... ... 1*000 

Wood shetthjDg (hard pine).C^061 

Plaster on nood-ltth.0*034 

Piaster on inro.l4tb .0033 

(jkas, BDsk thiehoea.003? 

PlkstCTontiJs.0*085 

Birak wt fn Portlsod cenent... ... ... 0*085 

If tbe experiments in these rooms are plotted in a 
siugla diagram, tbe result is a family of hyperbole 
showing a very interesting relationship to the volumes 
of the rooms. Indeed, li from these hyparbols tbe 
parameter, which equ^a the product of the oourdi- 
nates, be determined, it will be fooud to be linearly 
proportional to tbe volume of the room. These re¬ 
sults arc plotted in f^g. 4, showing bow strict the pro* 

S ortionaJity is even over a very great range in volume, 
fe have thus at hand a ready method oi calculating 
the reverb ezation for any room, its volume and the 
materials of which it Is composed being fcoown. 

The first five years of tbe inveatlgation were devoted 
to violin 0, the 0 an octave above middle C, having u 
vibration frequency of 512 vibrations per second. 
This pitch was chosen because, m the art of telephony, 
it was regarded at that time as the characteristic pitch 
determining the conditions of articulate speech. The 
planning of Symphony Hall in Boston forced an ex¬ 
tension of this investigation to notes over the wboh* 
range oi the musical scale, three octaves below and 
three octaves above violin C. 

In tbe very nature of tbs problem, the moat impoi * 
tant datum is the abaorption ooeflreisnt of an audi¬ 
ence, and the determination of waa the first ta«k 
undertaken. By means of a lecture on one of the 
recent developments of physice, wirelesa telegraphy, 
an audience was thus drawn together and at the eud 
of the lecture requested to remain foi the experiment. 
In this attempt the effort was made to determine the 
coefficients for tbe five octaves from C, 1 38 to C|204^. 
moludicg notes B and G in each octave. For several 
reasons the experiment was not a success. A threaten* 
ing thundentorm made the audience a smaU one, and 
the sultriness of the atmoaphera made open windows 
necessary, while the attempt to cover so many notes, 
thirteen in all. prolong tiic experiment beyond the 
endurance of the auarnce. WnUe this experiment 
failed, another the following summer was more sue* 
cessful. In the ^'eor that bad elapsed tbe neces^rtv 
of carrying the investigation further than thq luiiit ( 
Intended became evident, and now the experiment ww* 
carried from 0,64 to 0,4096, but Included only tli^ 
C notes, seven notea in all. Moreover, bearing in 
mind tlie experiencee of the previous summer, it wtu< 
recognised tbat even seven notes would come dan* 

C usly near overtaxing the patience of the audience. 

much as the coefficient of absorption for 
had already been determined six years befoie, in the 
investigations mentioned, tbe coefficient for this note 
was not redetermined. The experiment was therefore 
carried out for the lower three and the upper three 
notes of the seven. The audience on the night of ti is 
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experimeat was meek larger than that which cjune 
the previooa samjnar, the night was a znore comfort* 
able QOd, and it was pckvibU to cloea the windows 
diirini; the experiment. The conditions wet’s thus 
ialrij satiafactorj. In order to get as muck data u 
possible, and in as short a time, there were nine ob¬ 
servers stationed at diSerent points in the room. 
These observers, whose kindness and Bmi it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge, bad prepatsd themselves, by 
previous practice, for this one experiment. The re* 
suits of the sxpsTiment are shown on the lower curve 
in Pig. 6. This curve gives the coefficient of absorp* 



Vm. Utaorbins Evwet of m MdJraw ft* ^USere&t eolf* The 

]u*«r cuiTo r«pr«3«oe Dic kbriiiibiia iiowet of oo a«dV>fUM) ppf p^not. 
The spper furve reptwnts ibo aJworuns pov^r of ui xndlenM per imto 
inettt os MdlbscUy seued. Tb* Tcruesl ordlsstes are etpmiMl l« 
Icrtia M CetsJ sbtoriiticiii by a ssosre )Berre of surfseo. For the ower 
ourre ihe ontlMUe on Uim Uvt ocdljisrv cwfictcnto <if sboormon. The 
4e*tfU MM sn St oetovs nnervsls. si Mbw: C,H. C.ise, c. ()nMSto C) 
SM, c.Bit r.iiwa c,«Me. 

tion per person. It is to be observed tl^at one of the 
points falls clearly ofi the smooth curve drawn through 
the other points. The observations on which this 
point is ba^ were, however, mneh disturbed by a 
street cat paaeing not far from the bailding, and the 
departure of thia observation from the curve doee not 
indicate a real departure In the coefficient, nor should 
it cast much doubt on the rest of the work, in view of 
the circumstances under which it was ee cured. Counter¬ 
acting the, perhaps, bad impression which this point 
may give, it is a conxiderable satisfaction to note how 
accurately the point for CC12, determined sLx years 
before by a diSerent set of obeeivere, falls on the 
smooth curve through the remaining polnte. In the 
audience on which these observations were taken there 
were 77 women and 106 men. The courtesy of the audi¬ 
ence in remaining for the experiment and the really re¬ 


markable silence which they mamteined are gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The next experiment was on the determiuatiou of 
the absorption of sound by wood sheatliing. It is iK»t 
an easy matter to find condiduns suitable for this ex- 
penment. The room in wblcli the alworption by 
wood shesthing was determined in tho e&riierexperi- 



riu. a.--TiM' )-<or nf oJmtftiisK. <*o fi'ttlmMPv 

(idek, XoRli CsrQiuiA [DM tlic obHtvatloai wore fiMSe uaxWr vw/ 
MT*ults.bVi The atMrvtlOB bem dui ilninoi wholly 

ol ibu DluMlliins u « wboUi, U38 lurlue helns llMlkooKEU. afBiKit.h 
and Mn-poo<iL^. TJtc conf stlioa* one iwIbI oi roKMiMKC wcuun tlw 
fame trwwS, uoS Did pc<e«utity or aMKiiar prxni. of rMoeouf* aJie^'. 
It n ooi iMMieii* i"iw i.' M nuA hi nfltrd u Ui* rnniu uS 
amfiKfiKfit of tM tiuOdine io ttie pArtkiilat nioni Vtwd oa la daJraUr. 
C, tUlddk C)SS«. 

ments was not available for those. It was available 
then only because the building was new and empty. 
When these more elaborate experiments were vnrVv 
way the room became occupied, and in a manner that 
did not admit of its being cleaiad. Quite a little 
ssarching in the neighbourhood of Bo^roit ffiUed to 
discover an entirely suitable room. The best enu* 
available adjoined a night lunch-room. The night 
iunch was bought out fora coo pis of nighm, and the 
experiment was tried- Tha work of both nights was 
n luch disturbed. The traffic past the Iniilding did not 
stop xintll nearly two o'clock, and began again at four. 
The interest of those passing on foot throughout tho 
night, and the necessity of repe ated explanations to the 
police, greatly Interfered with the work. Thhi detuled 
statement of the eondltiona under which the experi¬ 
ment was tried is made by way of explanation oitbo 
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iireguJfthty of the observfrCioaa recisrded on the com, 
and of the faUure to cany this |tajtioular line of woric 
farther. The fiiet lugbt eevori points were obtained 
for the aoven notes C|6i to Cf40^i3, The reduction of 
these reanlte on the foUowing day showed TariatiOfiP 
indicative of maxima and minima, which, to be 
accurately located, would require the determination of 
i Mermediate points. In the expenment the following 
night pointa were determined for the £ and G notes in 
each octave between 0tl23 and C^SMS. Other points 
would have been determined, bnfc time did not psrmit. 
It is obvious that tbe intermediato pc^nta in the lower 
and in tbe higher octave were de,urahle, bnt no pipes 
were to be had on such short notice for this part of the 
range, and in their absence the data codd not be 
obtained. In tbe diagram. Fig. 6, the points lying on 
the vertical lines were detamraed the first night. The 
points lyri^ betw'een tbe vertical lines were deter¬ 
mined tbe second night, Tbe accoracy with which 
these points fall on a smooth curve is, perhaps, all that 
could be expected In view of the difficulty under which 
the observatrona were conducted and the limited isms 
available. One point in particular falls far ofi from 
this curve, the point for C,266, by as amooni which is, 
to aay the least, eerious, and which can be justified 
only by the conditionstmder which the work was done. 
The general trend of tbe enrve seems, however, estab* 
lished beyond reaeouabU doubt. It is intcrasting to 
note that there is one point of maziznum abeorption, 
which is due to resonance between the walls and the 
sound, and that this point ofmaumum absorption lies 
in the lower part, tho ugh cot In the lowest part, of tbe 
range of pitch tested. It would have been interesting 
to determine, had the time and fadlfties permitted, 
the shape of the curve beyond and to see if it 

rises indefinitely, or shows, as is far moi’e likely, a sue- 
cession of maxima. 

The experiment was Chen directed to the detenni* 
nation of the absorption of sound by cDsbions, and for 
this purpose return was made to the constant tern* 
peratore room. Working in tbe indicated In 

the earlier papers for sabotancea which conld be car¬ 
ried in and out of a room, the curves represented in 
Fig. 7 were obtained. Curve 1 shows the abeorption 
coeCficient for the Sanders Theatre cushions, with 
which tbe whole investigation was begun ten years ago. 
These eusblons were of a particulariy open grade of 
packing, a sort of wiry grass or vegetable fibre. They 
were covered with canvas ticking, and that, in turn, 
with a very thin cloth covering. Curve 2 is for 
cushions borrowed from the Phillips Brooks House, 
Tlmy were of a high grade, filled wiu long, curly hair, 
and covered with canvas ticking, which was, in turn, 
covered by a long nap plush. Curve 3 is for tbe 
cushions of Appleton Chapel, hedr covered with a 
leatherette, a^ showing a sharper maximum snd a 
more rapid diminution in abso^tion for the higher 
frequencies, as would bo expected under such con¬ 
ditions. Carve 4 is probably the most interesting, 
because for more standard commernsJ conditions 


ordinarily used in churehea. It ia to be observed that 
all four curves fall of! for the higher fwquenoies, all 
show a stasmum located within an octave, and three 
of tbe curves show a curious hump in the second 
octave. This break in the curve is a genuine pheno¬ 
menon, as it was tested rime after rime. It is perhaps 
due to a secondary resonance, and it is to be observed 
that it is the more pronounced in those curves that 
have the sharper resonance In their principal maxima. 
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In both articulate speech and in muric the sooroe of 
sound ia rapidly and, in genstal, abruptly changing in 
pitch, quality, and loudness. In muric one pitch is 
held during the length of a note. In articulate speech 
the unit or element of constancy is the syllable. In* 
deed, In speech it is even less than the length oi a syl¬ 
lable, for the open vowel sound which forms the body 
oi a syllable usually has a consonantal opening and 
eloring. During the constancy of an element, either 
of muric or of speech, a trun of sound waves spreads 
spherically from the source, just as a train of circular 
waves spreads outward from a rooking boat on tbe 
sarfaco of still water. Difierent portions of this trsia 
of spherical waves strike difierent surfaces of tbe audi¬ 
torium end are lefieoted. After such reflection they 
begin to cross each other's paths. If thrir paths are 
so diferent in length that one train oi waves has en¬ 
tirely passed before the other arrives at a parricxiJar 
point, the only phenomcnou at that point is prolonga¬ 
tion of the sound. If the space between the two 
trsins of waves be sufficiently great, the effect will be 
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that of fto echo. U thei% be & number of eucli tnioa 
of wevee tbue widely epaoed, the e^ct wUl be thet of 
multiple echoes. On the other hand, if two truue of 
wevee h&ye travelled eo neatly egu&I path a that they 
OTerlap, tliey will, dependent on the difference in 
length of the paths wMcb they had trayelled, either 
reinforce or mutually destroy each other. Just as tw o 
equal trains of 'water waves crossng aach other may 
entirelv neutralise each other if the crest of one and 


Tn 6. —t^sLribaUeB ioUesHr «n n» he*d 1ml la * room with ft 
bunl’iaftped ««)Pbc, vttb oftBUftof euviiMnoB Um floor levaL 

the trough of the other arrive together, eo two sounds, 
coming from the same sanree, in cxosiung each other 
may produce silence. This phenomenon is called in* 
terference, and is a common phenomenon in all types 
of wave motion. Of course, this phenomenon Las its 
complement. If thf two trains of water waves so 
cross that the crest of one coincides with the crest of 
the other and trough with trough, the effects will he 
added together, if the two sou^ waves be similarly 
retarded, the one on the other, their effects will also 
be added. If the two trains of waves be equal in 
ntcnaity, the combined intensity will be qus^uple 
tJiat of either of the trains separately, aa above ex¬ 
plained, or rcro, depend! nji on their relative vetardaf i on. 


The effect of this phenomenon is to produce regions 
in an auditonum of loudness and regions df corapara* 
tive or even complete ailence. It ia a partial explana¬ 
tion of the BO'caUed deaf regions in an auditorium. 

It is not difficult to oImctts this phenomenon 
directly. It is difficiJt, however, to measure and re¬ 
cord tbs phenomenon in such a manner as to permit of 
an accurate chart of tie rsault. Without going into 
tie details of the method employed, the reeiiit of these 
measurements for a room very similar to the Oongre- 
^tional Church in Kaugatnek, (innecticut, is shown 
ID the accompanying chart. The room experimentsd 
in was a simple, rectangular room with plain side walls 
and ends and with a burel or cylindricu cdlmg. The 
result is clearly represented in Fig. 8, in which the in- 
tensi ty of the sonnd has been indicated by conf oor lines 
mthe tnanner employed in the dnwlng of the geodetic 
survey maps. The phenomenon indicated in these 
diagrams was not ephemeral, hut was constant so long 
as the luurce of sound continued, and repeated itself 
with almost perfect accuracy day after day. Nor was 
the phenomenon one which cooM be observed merely 
lOBtrumentally. To an obeerver moving about in the 
room It was quite aa strUnng a phenomenon as the 
diagrams suggest. At the points in the room indicated 
as high masims of intensity in the diagram the sound 
wag so loud ss to be dis^reeable, at other points so 
low as to be scarcely audJbJe. It should be added that 
this distribution of intenuty ia with tbs soutce of 
sound at the centre of the room. Had the source of 
sound been at one end and on the axis of the cylin¬ 
drical Ceiling, the distribution of intensity would still 
have been bilaterally symmetrical, hut not symmetri¬ 
cal about the transverse axis. 

When a source of sound is maintained constaiU: fur 
a sufficiently long time, a few leconds wifi ordinarily 
suffice: the sou^ becomes steady at every point in 
the room. The distribution of the intensity of sound 
under tJieae conditions is called tbs Interference sys¬ 
tem, fur that particular note, of the room or space in 
question. If the source of sound ia suddenly stopper! i 
it requires some time for the sonnd in the room to br 
absolved. This prolongatiun of sound after th e source 
has ceased is called reverberation. If the source of 
sound, instead of being maintained, Is short and sharp, 
it travels as a discrots wa^*e or group of ■wave* about 
the room, reflected from w*illto wall, producing echoes. 
Id the Greek theatre there was ordinarily but one 
echo, “ doubli ng the case ending,'* while In the modem 
auditehujn there are many, generally arriving at a leas 
interval of time after the direct sound And therefore 
less distinguishable, but stronger and therefore more 
disturbing. 

The formation and tlie propiMtatioo of echoes may 
be admi rably studied by an adapiatioa of tbe ao*eaUed 
fichli^fen'H&hotU device for pluitographing air dls* 
turbances. It is sufficient here to say that the 
adaptation of this method to the problem in band con- 
slats in the construction of a model of the auditorium 
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to be studied to prop«T scale, and inTestigarJeg tlie 
propegaUon through It ol a propoitlouatelj scaled 
aoujid waTc. To eramise the {orzuatlon of ^oes in 
a verdoal section, the ades of a model are taken oft 
and, as the soand is paaang through it, it Is ill umiziated 
instantaneously by the hght from a very fine and 
somevbat distant electiio spark. In the accompany* 
ing iUostratione, reduced from the pbotographa, the 
enframing eilhoueltee are shadows cast by the mode), 
and alJ within are direct photographs of the actual 
sound wave and its echoes. The four photographs 
show tire sound and its echoes at different stages la 
thdr propagation through the room, the particnJex 
auditorium under investigation being the New Theatre 
j Q New Yorlt It is not (££cnJt to identify the master 
wave and the various eclioee which it geuerates, nor, 
knowing the velocity o! sound, to compute the interval 
At which the echo is heard. 


To show the gene ation of echoee and their propega- 
tton in a hoozonto) plaric. the ceiling snd floor m the 
model are removed and the pliotograph taken in a 
verticaJ direction The photographs shown In Pigs, 
13 to 16 show the echoes product in the horizontal 
plane passing through the marble parapet in front of 
the bos. 

While these several factors, raverheration, inter¬ 
ference, and echo, in an auditorium at all complicated 
are themselves complicated, nevertheless they are 
capable of an esact solution, or, at least, of e solntlon 
as accurate as are ibe arebiteet's plans in actual con¬ 
struction. And it is entirely possible to calculate in 
advance of ccoatmction whether or not an auditcrium 
will be good, and, if not, to determine the factors con* 
tnbdticg to its poor acoustics and a method for their 
correction. 
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CHRONICLE. 

71m R.I.5.A. Record of Hooour; Thirt^^iiaQi List 
Falian in the Wtr 

Lisqfr. Jamef, R07&I GQgineen [A.]. 
Eillod Id aetfoD on 28 th November. 

Sturgbom, Captoin Robbm Vicroi (id.]. At first 
atated to be miasiog; WaT Office now report 
that they aie obliged to oonaider that he waa IdUed 
on 10th March laat. 

DuRRiNT. Captain AsnitiB MioHAtr., Royal Engi 
neers (^.J. Killed in aotloa. 

Severny Wounded end Musing. 

Honan, Captain MiTncff, Sooth Lancaabin 

mcnt [il.], of 86 Dale Street, Liverpool. Severny 
vonnded and reported miaaogin tae recent fight* 
ing. 

Capiais Hofiia ebUtnrd a eemiDiBaiontn the South Lao. 
oMhiro Regincat ia 1914 aod wu promoted Coptaio in 
dTO mootliA Ho irc&t out to Qallipoli vich the 39lli 
Dicteoa. being attached to thp Laoewhirt l^L«iljflr?<, aod 
wai« oieQtronedifi do»>pAtchca " for groat eoolnas*. initi alive 
aad conspicuous bravery In action.'* He via transferred 
into tbs Regular Arny ia October 1915, lolnlng the South 
LanoaahJre Regiment, and west Co the Front in France 
eedy to SopCember. 

iVoutided 

McLban, Lieut. Aathob John, Uechioa Oun Corps 
[A.]. Severely vounded on 12th October. Pro* 
grasaiog favourably. 

lient, HoLean »aa seconded fcom (he South Lanotabirc 
Regiaieat co the Machine Gtin Corps and vaa )atar pro- 
laomd fell [aeuteiust He has (oet (vo hrotherv in the 
War I Zed Lieuv Angus UcLaao. WUta Rcgt., IdUed at 
Eoogs, 23rd Joae 1915, and 2ad Lieut. Raynoad UoLeoA, 
Saslortba. bllad at Beaumont Hamel, 13tli Kov. 1916. 

Avnrdsfof DietingiMfud Service. 
HOAAacn. Brigadiet-Oeneral AsnicA (P.j had the 
* honour of being received by the King at Buck- 
ii^hAm Palaca on tha SOth ult. and teea invaated 
by His Uajesty vitb tUa insignia of Ckunpanjon 
of tha Moat Dhtinguisbad Order of 6t. ^icbacl 
and St. G<‘Orgc. 

D 0 VGU 8 , Uaior J. W., Northumbrian RJB., Member 
of the Northam A.A.: atrarded tha D.3.O., and 
the Serbian Order of tha White S^e. 


Mauchldt, Captain B., Mam her of the Northern A. A.; 

awarded tbo Military Oroaa. 

WaTBRnousB, Captain Uiciabl, Notts Teoroanry 
(Sherwood Rangers}, Notts and Darby Mounted 
Brigade : awarded the Military Oroaa. Captain 
Waterhouse is tha son of Mr, Paul Waterhouse 
rP.], and grandi^on of the late Alfred Waterhouse, 
RA- 

Weibb, Captain Madeioe, Royal Engineers : awarded 
the littery Cross. Captain Webb )S the son of 
Sir Aston Webb, K.O.V.O., C.B,, R.A. [P,]. 
Grbllieb, Captain Cecil, Hampshire Regiment 
{Stwdenil, nepbaw of Mr. Wilham Grellier [F. j, 
hM been aw^ed the Serfcuan Order of the WMta 
Eagle. He baa also been recommended by the 
British Command for gallant conduct in action. 
CapteiD Grellier, in aomrntnd of s, company, was left 
vlth fifty men (0 hold with thA BnbUns a bill co th» borders 
of Serbia and Bulgada, whilst tha remainder of tha batta¬ 
lion retired to a poeftloa la the rear. Shelled by the 
eaemy’s funs end praotlcally wltboot food or wat^ for 
mon than forty-eight boars, they held the poaitioa and 
joined the bottallon 00 the 66b or 96h Peoeaber wltboot 
having soSered vary serious losses. 

Meff^io7^ed in Dsipel^us. 

C&AiR, Captain Davib McLeod, Royal Engmeem [ J.} 
DoBBANT, Tha late Capt^n Artrob Uicbabl, Royal 
En^necTe, M.C- (^.] 

jSemw^ the Forces. 

The following ia the Thirty*ninth List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students R.T.B.A, servirg with the 
Forces, tbe total to date being 6D Fellows, S06 Aaso* 
dates, 807 Licentiatee, and 291 Students 
Fbllow. 

Glfl, Charles Lovett: O.T.C., Artieti*’ Riflea 
Associftraa. 

Hoolccr. W, s 2nd Lieut, R.E, 

Wrtght, B. L.; Army Service Corns (M.T-). 

Pet&na, Cecil H. : 2nd Iseat, R.G. 

Hetoalfa, 0. B.: Chsabtre Regt 
Powell, J.C.; Sub'Lieot. R.K.V.R. 

Welch, H- A.. R.N.A.S. 

Licsftiatbs, 

Atdley. aE.: B.N.A-S. 

Ketmaud, Edmund Aoguste ; ELieaz Itogt. 

Porter. Bernard A. : 2ad lieut. ^on probation), R.G.A. 

SrooiuTs. 

UcNicbol, J.2ad Ljevt.. ILG. A. 

Gregory, Hubert 1 R.P.A 
Dartnd). J. A.: R.H Cadet Voit 
Atdley, C. E.; R.N. A.8. 

FroTMXions, Ae. 

Hill, Captain B., member of the Northern A.A., has been 
promoted Brigade Major. 

McNiohol, J. [Jiu/enf], to 2ad Lfout^, R.O.A. 

Crone, H, a [d.], Oapt. R.E, 

Williams, L. B. [A from Acri«te' Rifiee to 2nd licuA, R.E. 
^mitbers. LU AJee. [A.] to Cap(., R.A. 

Hnoter, J. DouglasTXeceaifste}, to 2nd lieot. R.Q.A. 
Baroaid, CapU^ W. [F,1, transferred to ArUean Works 
Co., R.E. 

Informal Conferencea at tbe Institute. 

TJ)a Countil have favourably contideTsd the sugges* 
tion made by Profeseor Lethaby at the Opening Meet* 
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ing of tlie Seaalon (see Journal, Llth Kovamber, 
page 8) and bare arranged for a series of infoTinal 
conierecoee to be held at tbe Inatitote on subjocte of 
interest to arohiteots and of importance to tbe public. 
Tbe conferences will be be]<^ on Wedneadaje, at 
5. SO p.ra., at fortnightly inf erralj, beginning Wednes¬ 
day, 24th January, liie following is a list of aubjeets 
and dates ae far as at present arranged, tosetber with 
tbe names of tbe openers of discuasions and Obainnen 
of Meetings 

^ J aKMflfy.— 'Aj«bit«ctare and Ofviliiatloo.’' Opensr, 
ProfeeMT W, R, LetbaLy (/,).; Cbeirmso, Nr, li', W. 
Troop r^.]. 

7(h Educetioo of tbe AfoUteeC." Opener, 

Mr. Robert Atkineos Ciiurinsn, Nr. Rennsld R^oid* 
field, B.A [P.y 

ilirt February.—“ Edocation of tbe Arahitaot" (eex* 
based). Opener, Mr. A. S. Richardson T^.l; CbalriBaii, 
Nr. H. V. Uncbeetei [/.p 

7A Jf onA.-^‘‘The Control of Street Aiolutcotur?.” 
Opener, Sir John Ruroet, B.8.A.. LLD. [.P.]: Cbairoas, 
Sir Aston Webb, iCC.V.0., C.B., R.A. (/.J. 

21si JfsfcA—** Ne» Haterlale and Methods as Inflocnc* 
ing Design.” Opener, Mr. H. D. Searfes'Wood fi*.]; 
Ohi^rman, Mr. E. Ouy Dawber [/.]. 

Many weU-known arebiteofa have coztsented to tabe 
part in tbe confarencea and tbe Council bopo tbat 
tbare wiU be good attendancae of membete. 

Aicbiiects and the National Service Department 

One of the taaka to be grappled with by the now 
Nattonai SarWee Department will doubtless be the 
orgnniAtioR of bulIcUng labouf. In anticipation of 
activities in this direction the Fneident. Mr. Emeat 
Newton, A.It.A., baa addressed a letter to Mr. Neville 
Cbamberlmn, Diiectoi-Oeneral of National Service, 
assuring him that be may count upon tbe assistance 
of tbe Boyal Institute and its Albed Societies all over 
tbs Umted Singdoni. Tbe resthetiona put on 
private building in order to secure labonr for uigeut 
war work lose much of tbeir value unless the labour 
so displaced can be tranaferred to where there is a 
shortage. Tbe organiastion of labour only is not 
sufficient i the oiganisaticn of those who direct 
labour is of equal importance. Tbe Preadeut calls 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attention to the fact that there 
are a largo number of architects not available for 
military service competent to do work of great 
uationu importance, but their talenta seem likely to 
be wasted for want of organisation. He urges that 
“ they should be employed to design and earty out 
buildings required for war purposes, that contracts 
for these buildings should ba widely distributed 
amongst contractors who arc in a su^iently large 
way of business to carry tbem out, and tbat as many of 
the smaller bims as possible sbould be employed as 
auUcontractors. '* It is not claimed,” he continues, 

that by following tbb> programme employment will 
be found for everyone competent for tbe purpose, but 
It will certainly be tbe meam* of employlnc a very large 
number of men oo work to which ^eyais aecuatomed 
and which they can perfoim with immense advantage 


to the Stata. At present this talent and business 
capacity are largely wasted, and unnecessary nnem* 
ployment and oven distress result.’' The letter, in 
ooncbscon, znenCiona that it is proposed shortly to 
Ask Mr. Chamberlain to receive a repro,<!ontative 
deputation on tbe aubject. Mr, Obambedein has 
Toplisd expr«»ng his thanks for tlie letter, and 
proiuiung tbat it shall receive attention. 

Afliencan Help for A.B.S. War Fund. 

Through the sympathy and goodwill of a number of 
Boston architects beaded by Mr. Balpb Adams Oiam 
[ffoTu Cofr. Jf b President of the Boston Society of 
AxohitecGs, the War Fund of tbe Architects' Bene¬ 
volent Society has benefited to the enent of £49 7s. id. 
This sum tepresente half the proceeds of a theatricsl 
performance recently given in Boston in which 
several aTchiteeta took part. The proceeds have been 
divided easily between the Britieii Fund and tbe 
Fund for French architects, and the former’s share, 
sent by Mr. Cram to Mr, Ernest Newton, has beeu 
placed to the credit of tbe A.B.S. War Fund. Mr. 
Cram in sending the donation wiitas tbat for some 
curious reason architects in Ameoca are also feeling 
the war, though, of course, not to tbe same ertent aa 
in the belbgetent countries. “PtanJdy,” he con¬ 
tinues, I wish we were. I mean to say 1 should 
welcome any degree of adversity if only it followed 
from our particupatiQn in tbe War. En^and her 
Abies are fighting for us equally with tbe other 
Allied Christian nations of Europe.” Mr. Cram has 
oa many oooasions given eloquent expression to 
lue sympathy with tbe cause of the Entente Allies, 
notably in hjs impassioned Address to tbe Vlotonan 
dub at Boston in the early days of tbe War.* Ameri¬ 
can sympathy is very precions to us, and (be generous 
form it has token wim the Boston architects will be 
highly appredated and gratefully remembered by the 
profesmen both heie and in France. 

Boildiag^ Bf-Ltws. 

Mr, Caordon Alien (i’O hi a letter which appeaml in 
7'il« Tinea and other papers this week calls attention to the 
increasingly urgent for revision of existing buiUiug 
by-laws. 

Even at tbo prvMct (iiue (Mr Alien says) • certain 
amount of building is going on. and must ge on, for thr 
iUDentable tborUgc of cotugca almost cwrywbm hau> 
lieeoiBa a serioaa atoacc to tbv preduettnn of food and 
other necessary uomnoditioa. And theru is not the 
sligbUst doubt that this bouss famine Is largely due to th«> 
banding regulations now lo foroo, which bavo had tbe effort 
of deterring or adding ovudleea hardships to the efforts of 
cottage-buildom. Both the cost of bonding and the rate 
of interest art* ac present so bigb—and will probably nsiain 
so after tbe wsw^tliat the abblitioo of many of these out- 
ol-date and ineetviistent eoaetmoDta has becoos a qocetcoii 
of national importanee. Having l»eon founded on thr 
" Model " BCdes iMUed forty years ago bytbo l.oeal Oovorri. 
uent Board, all hujldtng oj«iawa have long become obeo- 
lat«. They take no aecoubt of modr-m improvements nr 
rhn use of new materials (susb as concrete), asd It is no 
exaggeration to say that moat of tbe progreai otSpde in the 

* rrtsted Is full >e the JeonxiL B.I,B.A. for Ssrd yiausry, Uia. 
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wi»y of ron>tru^U(iu ha« Wn 

loophole I h&t m»/ \j« foimS in (li«in. The^o hyUavs wcro 
origiiully drawn tip for goi'cnung building t>n>MduK Is 
tows arvM; tlirr Kavc miachievoua oonac^iuenoea when 
a])]>lylD| In rurmf disiricti. To ki'ri) up a liigli aaniLarv 
standard and to r>n»vcn< iUnsay oonatruction is oswntiM, 
But noznc of tbr ptrartit limitatiooN. hovt^vcr mpmU\'e 
thry may bo is rroirdrd centita. ati' luineccaaary it) tbe 
Country, whirr? traltdinga arc o/l«n of a ai'tiglo Mory and far 
'apart from each other. The danger of flro or infootioua 
dlw'aacf) sjntading to orighboun la aon-oktacout. 

How ioeonsJatent the '* rldleuloua” by'laws are can bo 
•wD in some adghbODrhood* where a different set ta in 
opciation on o;rpoal(a aides of the ume street. Then take 
aa as Inata&co the ^oeatioa of room lielghte. This )a an 
important matter vhera ooit ia the main factor (m it 
always ia when cottagoa are being enagidered), for hig1i 
rooms mean orproalve Mgb walla. Some local anthoriUre 
inuat on eeiilon being 9 feet np. bet aay nothing as to the 
l(*ngth and wi^h of rooua, although floor apeoe in far more 
oaaeatiai than abnormal lofiineea. Kooma 7 foot 6 inobea 
or 6 feet hJgb are uoeh warmer and oo«er, and can be 
equally well veotclated by a proper arracgcaerit of opening 
wisdowu. And a low eotta^ beaidea mag cbeaper than 
a high ono. ii more fo acoord with turroun^inga ^ bedge* 
row and eoppter. Tbaie are dJelricta In wbieh the top» of 
wlodowff may be 6 feet aboea the floor i tbewbere thin 
height baa to be 7 feet, aod aemetimeo 7 feci 6 leehcK 
(wmoh once coat a client of mine an extra £ 100 ). As an 
actnal example of the waate of mooey oaiued by di Soring 
dnioage regdaUona I can montioo two groups o! momdon 
worlrere' cotiaoea I have reocntly been engaged on, wbieh 
were built withiii a few miJee each other by the »amr 
oOntractor. The varying bydawe made a dificrcocefor ibc 
d raini alone of more than £20 par d«*ell log. 

Carpentera' Hail LecCuras. 

A ooujao of ten lecture.^ iilunmted by lontorn photo 
graphx, etc., will be |leoft on Wedrieoday efeniDga from 
January to April 1917, at 7.15 p.m., at Carpanteis' Hall, 
London Wall, %dmiwon free by ticket to be obtained from 
Mr. J. Hittton Pri'emao, Clerk to tho Company. ThodHtea, 
Kubyvta, and lecturer? are aa iolloaa:— 

Jan. 51.^” M*hat f have loamt from tJie Care of Amierit 
Buildinri," Oy Mr. Thackeray Turner, F.RA. [F.]. 

Fob. 7.—“ VPondor of Work in War Time.” by Mr. Jo-i'ub 
Fennell. 

Feb. 14.—•• Samuel l*epy«-~f^eratary of the Kavy—a 
Lover of MuaiofUtutoal IJlustratioru), by Sr 
Pcederick Bridge. C.V.O.. Mua.Boo. 

Feb. 21.—'* SeottiaB Uouaae of Five Centudet," by Mr. 

Lawronre Wcaitr, F.B.A. ^ffon. .4.]. 

Feb. 28.—*' An Did Kentish Hooae. ' by Mr. M. H. Baillle 
Scott. 

Har. 7.— 'Tradition of Mural Painting." by Mr. George 
QauBon, B.A. 

ilsr. 14.—' Some Recent Addltiona to the National Ootlec. 

tiooa,” by Hr. Cbarlu Aitken. 

Mar. 21.—“ Character in Boilding," by Hr. Herbert W. 
Willi TF.l. 

Mar. 28.—Building and Furnishing a Eoua«—Tbe Right 
Way tod the Wrong Way,’* by Ur. C. Loaia Hind. 

Apr. 4,—” Britieh Poreatry—Past and Future." by 
ProfcRMr IVm. SonervllJe, D.Sc.. U.A.. F.I.R 


MIXUTES. 

At a Ceneral Uiwting {Bueincas) held Monday, 8l)t 
January 1917, aid p.m.—Present, Mr. Alfred W. 8. Croat. 
M.A. Caniab., Pad yiff-Pr«tidtM,in the Chair, aud sovoiaf 
Polio wii (iaoludifig uerabers of thaCouDcil) and AMociatre 
—Che Minutes of tbc Keeting bdd 16th December were 
taken as read and signed an comot. 


Thu Chairman haTlog anoouncod that aioce the last 
meeting nows had been reroivad that the iollo wing oiombore 
had bi^n, killed in action—rix., Llaat. Jamea Bennett, 
Royal Knglueers, and Captain Robert Victor Sturgeon, 
As^ofiaU/^it was Ranotrirs, that the doopMO logrew 
of the loaUtute for thelrloaa be eoterod on tbe Minutee, and 
that a meeaage of aympatby and condolence be eent to their 
tclativeu. 

Tbo decease was also announced of Robert Henry, Aaso* 
etate. olectod 1869. 

The following candidates were elected by show of bands, 
under By-law 9: 

As Fbi.lowr 

ERMiraTOX : CoAXLas Rkfumds [Amoc. 1895], Newcastlo- 
upon-Tync. 

Bwasii : FitaNi: Btakley ^Ataoc. 19121 , Newport, Mou. 

TaaVBBS I Wiltwid lawin [A«eoe. 1966J. 

Tbc Cbrnnsau announeod that the Council had arranged 
for a wrioe of informal ccnirrenece to take place at the 
Institute on subjects of inUreet to srchrtecte [see p, 78). 

The procecdJuge closed and the meeting separatee at 
4.10 p.o. 


NOTJCES. 

General Meetuig, Sth February: Royal Geld Medal, 1917, 
The Fourth Uenrrel Moetiiig (Ordinary) of tbo Srsaion 
1918-17 win be held Monday, 5th Pebrtjarp 1917, when 
tbe Choir will be taken at 4.30 p.m. precisely, for tbe fob 
lowing pnrjKSiN? 

Tb road tbe Minutes of the Oaneral Mooting (Bumnms) 
hoki Monday. Sth Jaim&ry 1917foncaily Co adinii 
members attending for Cbe first time ^dnoe th^ elaotion ; 
to anoouDce the naines of esmdidatea nominated for elec¬ 
tion. 

Tn annovnew the name of the person the Cooncil propose 
to submit to His Majsaty m a fiC recipiecC of the Rova& 
Ootn MsbAi. for 1917. 

Election of Members, 5tb March 1917. 

In acoordaiK'S with tho provimons of By-law 8, tho 
nanu« and addre:»:s of the Allowing applicants for mein* 
bcfthi]) ars published foe tho information of oerabors. 
Notiou of any objection or other cornmunioation reapeoting 
them most W sent to tbs Hscretary R.I.B.A. loraubmlaslon 
to tho Council prior to Monday, §tb February 
Aa PnxA*a {2}> 

Uusara; Psacr [Oniee Prueman 1897. Awecists 1897], 
County Arohitact (Education); 1 Blackball Road and 
2 Heavitreo Park. Exeter. 

Wnstua: CmusTorHsa Wiluau Fbbdbricic [AwoefsCe 
1902]. at present sorring as Lieut, Army Berrlce 
Oorpe; 7 fitone Buildings, lancoln's Inn (oSce nov 
closed); tod *' Melroso,^' fit. James Itood, Button, 
Sumy. 

Member’s Partnership Notice. 

Mr, Gaorge Hubbard [7.] whtee that he baa token hii 
SOD, Mr. Philip Waddington Hubbard, B.A. Cantab., into 
paitnershii), Mgetbsr with his aaostant, He. William 
Cbarles Symes, P.A.8.I., who bas been with him for over 
twenty years. Tbe style of the firm will be known in 
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ARCHITECTUKE AND CIVILISATION- 

OlscBS^n (he first of • sories of iQfor&iAl Conferences held At the Royel lostitute cf British Aichitects, 

24th Jannajy, 1917. 

Mr. F. W, Teocp [/.] in the Chair. 


Th 2 chairman : These Couferei^res, m the 
aunovncemeDt in the JoObnal teJIn its, hre the out* 
r«me of & auggeeUoa made hy Profeueor Lethahy In 
November the Presi^ent^e Addreae. Tbi^ 

meetdog to*dhy ie the fiiaC of a seriea of five, aod 
from the vor^ag of the title, “ Architeoturo niKl 
Civilisation,*’ one might he forgiven for expect* 
iog a dUebone on the invasion nf Belgium by 
the Gomans, when the last word in civilisation 
(German et^) showed iCe appreciation of some o! our 
^nest monumenta of architecture. 1 helieve. how¬ 
ever, that what Profeaeoi l/cthabj really wiahcs to 
show us ia that oni own dviJiaataoD hardlv risoa to a 
proper and decent apprecUtioo of archite<^ure in our 
towQB. I must not dday our diacuaaloD, but there Is 
one word that I should Mice to say hearing upon the 
title of out subject to-day, A century ago we mem¬ 
bers of this In^itnte would have been known as 
CivS arcliitects, tha diaUnction being needed on 
account of the other branches of architectnre, naval 
and military. Buiing the past century engineers 
have absorbed both these branches of the profession, 
and we have naval Bn^ineern and military Bn/jineeri. 
But this is by no means the end of it. Has the 
County Council’e arclutect or its engineer the chief 
and last word in maWen* of street iiuprovemeut in 
this London area 1 Docs not the borough engineer 
and the dty engineer lay out the alignment of almost 
all new etroeis in this country 1 Again, is not Con- 
struciicnal Engine one of the names expected and 
usually found in moat modem town buildings 1 How 
many architects do their own constructional steel 1 
Finally, who Is this recent arrival, the ItomeHic 
Engineer 1 T tbinlf we all know the kind of work he 
wishes to do, and the kind of worry he wants to ivlieve 
ua of. He is a friend, no doubt, like all the others 
before him, but where is the architect left, and what 
remms for him to do t And last of all, k this mvili* 
sation, as it applies to us, a soh-divirion of labonc 
till the architect is left to look after the remnants— 
Decoration, By-laws, Ancdent LighQ, Adjoining 
Owners, Ground Landloids, the co-ordination of our 
engineer friends, and the financial relations betweco 


fbp oonti'actor and the patient client 1 It sliiiist 
looks as if that ia wliat it haa come, or is coming to, 
and that architecture may be defined m Ofvii 
Engineerieitticm made idghtlv 1 1 do not tliiok we 
should complain; iu fact, 1 see no reopen why wc 
should not m grateful for ^Is p«ac«fn) penetration of 
oar manifold duties. Bat I do think we must make 
note of our position proJcaaonally. and do some cleai* 
tliiiikiug on its efcct on our rosponsibilitios. 

Profsssqb W. R. LETHABY [F.j ivad the foi* 
lovii^ paper: To show that I have not been suddenly 
dletiu’bed by the war, but that I was disturbed long 
before, I am venturiag to quote a scrap from a paper 
I lead to the Architectural AMOciation about four 
years ago. ** Perhaps I should firat try to jostii)' my 
title (‘ Thinga to be done in Architecture ’) by giving 
reasons why anything should be done, but if anybody 
is satisfied with our towns as they aje it would be hard 
to move them. I see, however, that all the cnimtnvs uf 
Burope and America are racing for the lead in civili¬ 
sation. Along with commercial strife there Is a cvltuiv 
war going forward. This idea has perhaps oolv been 
consciously worked out in Germany, but it is obvioiv, 
that there a conriatent endeavour haa been made 
during the last 30 or 40 jeam to attain to a coherent 
type of modern city life. All has been done with fore¬ 
thought and system. Everywhere there ia city pride 
and corporate life. Every city ecems to have a 
large piece of pore country suburb where it goes out 
to picnic/* It is this same queatian cf tlie culture 
war. city pride, cavilkaflon which I want to bring 
before tie Institute, because I think it ie its special 
cause. X may not succeed in putting my thought and 
meaning into words, bat I want to beg of yon to eon* 
rider my utennin^ so far as I can it expressed, and 
not to set about tearing my words to pieces. It has 
become a delightful amuBemeot to us to differ in 
words, and in doing so we often Ignore tJiing$. We 
reallv all ^ree in very much, hut we are so eager for 
word ailments that if out very own apinlona are 
uttered by someone else we are tempted to contradict 
tilera, or we raise confusing other questions in philo- 
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supbj ot politlca; qwetions About Ireedom or ttrif! 
refotm or education, or the Jeaaehold syfftein or tbe 
theoiT of iBstbetics; but all the time we moat afree 
that our bistitutioiis and thought being what they 
are we must, aa arcliiCeeta» at least aim at order 
in OUT ntiea and towns. We cannot solve all the 
bordering oueations. but being ea we are we do aa 
architect dedre to improve the form and meaua of 
our civilisation. 

We think in words, and we talk of arcUitecture and 
fine designs and art and style and so on, but we do 
not seem to notice with our ejea how little of these 
things we get in the real streets of the real towns we 
know—Loi^n and Leeds, Kanchester and Maocles. 
field, Birmingham and Bristol. It is the real towns 
as they ere that I vrant to get people to see, really to 
see with their ejxs, not as etsHstica, or as history, or 
as town planning on paper, as theory or style, hut 
with their eyes, as they are : the approach, the railway 
station, the High Street, tbe io^ ohtsinahle, the 
music, the general means of life aod civilisation, the 
honsea, tbe shops, ths public buildings, even the 
lamp^poets, and tbe ugly blotches of the advertise* 
ment disease. If we agree m tbuikiag that we 
should at least aim at bettering ail these thin^, I 
want to suggest that we need a bigger centre and 
anbatance to work from than the personal one; ws 
need a sense of citizenship, of public order, of national 
spirit. We need these for oniselves; and this Insti* 
tute, if I may say so, needs a coUeetive outlook and 
pnrpow. It shc^d be mote than a large gronp of 
pc(^a of one calling; it needs to become the facnltv 
for that part of civuiaation which is concerned with 
plahoing ond building. The organised profession of 
Medicine is more than a trades union of doctos, it la 
the faculty for public health ; Law U more than law. 
yers; so also I would have this Institute consider 
much more fully and syatematically than it has done 
the whc4e queerion of modern building in civilisation. 
To repeat what I said before, " If bodies of arohiteots 
could walk down the Strand and along Kolbom and 
see what all tbe architectural fuss during the last 
sixty years has produced they might wake up to tbe 
feeling that something must be done from the public 
point of view. It is not a matter of the whims, the 
alnlity or the genius of the architect, it is a msttor of 
civilUatton." A public conoeptaon of architecture 
would, I am sure, if ft oonld be got into our minds, 
be a steadying influence In design; bnt, more than 
this, the Institute should be a centre when a body of 
agreed opinion on city buildings couid be brought 
together. I am clear in tha distinction between city 
bnildinga and country buildings; the latter, as things 
are now, are much more personal, but in a city public 
propriety must be considered. Ko architect has owre 
right to put up an Insulting building than to stand on 
the pavement and slap people’s faces. We have to 
st I ggle continually to Iteep things even np to thclx 
present mark. Tnos the West Central squares*— 
suen pleasant places forty years ag^have been 


allowed to run down and to be invaded by the most 
blatant vulgarity. So also oui few circuses, such as 
these of Lndgate and Piccadilly, are disgraceful; 
that at the junction of Tottenham Court Hoad and 
Oxford Street is simply infamous, Our great railway 
stations must be the worst in the world, the new 
Tube stations are draughty and untidy—gaabee In 
the street’s side—and now they are running down 
into accepted dirt and ineptitude. All the streets 
are netted over across and zigzag with sa^ng tele¬ 
graph and telephone wires hitched on to weak 
parapets and tripod up to tottering chimneys—a 
shuddering tight when you take to notice these 
things, fortunately most of us give up taking norite 
In infancy, and we go about communing with our oaii 
thoughts on the grandeur of architecture. No one 
except a wondering foreigner seems ever to have seen 
borr^e Holboro and the silly Strand. We mu.^t 
attain to a sense of reality and see our cities as they 
actually arc, and we must underatsjid that arclii* 
tecture is conterned with buildings in the open an, 
often in the fog. The other day Z went along a street 
wbioh was bursting with a frenzy of design, but all the 
froots had the usual frowning, srDoke*grimed holea 
for windows, when I came to one which suddenly 
smiled. It had extra noise-prevenring caeemente 
flush with the wall, and in a raking view one saw 
the glitter of sky reflections. It reopened a way of 
dting things which in my day had been a fad of style, 
but I saw that it must have been Invented by Wren, 
or one of tJie building znasten who saw tfungs witii 
theii eyes. That is, when it was first done it was not 
called " Queen Anne,” but it was thought to be 
reasonable and pleasant. 

Let me ask you to think in bigger nnits than we 
have done, think in cities and in civilisations, not in 
tbe little kinks of art-honssa for stockbrokers’ wives, 
with their garden pe^oias aod smoking dens all 
properly illustrated in the Press. Don’t think of 
nice diawings or style-names and talbtalk, but in 
facts of life and bnil^ng. For too long tbe noble art 
of building has been a sycophant to suobberies which 
do not lead to the strei^ith of a nation. The art of 
building is one of the great things in ths State, and 
the body of aKhiCecte properly make the faculty 
which has this in charge. 1 may unduly magnify 
my calling, but I know nothing greater than the 
honest old craft of building. 

Oar public life has been ahamefnlly let down in 
the appliances of civili<«ation. &nce the coming in of 
the rwway flood we have just scraped aloug as li we 
felt that there was no abi^ng city. We Iteve, as it 
were, stopped a hole Mth rags and tied up a break 
with string. Think of tbe post offices in the back* 
ends of grocers’ shops ; the police courts of unntter- 
able squalor; tbe churcbee with their tawdries 
gas-lit in June; ths leaky private houses with their 
cracked ceiline, and firsplacsa rpakirtg fog rather 
than heat. Th^ things are not matters of taste 
and thesstheric, they are mattsa of national strength, 
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eflidenoy and pride. Architecture deab with dvili« fear tiiat we may die of out ecMe of humour. Out* 
satioD, with the meana of life, v?ith town*, and we udera and amateuiB are ready to uoderatand and 
have to find a way to a richer life ; we moat have eympathije U we can give them anything nndei* 
mow of the “ plant *' necaosary for living in citiee. etandahle, and I ana often aurpnaed by the feesh 
Even in the excellent town-plaiming movemant I insight of Univecaity Exteoeion student* who have 
have a fear that it may harden into a subject called not been fully broken in io bnggaboo arcliitecture. 
“ town planning” rather than be anouthunt of town We have had warnlogB for the last fifty yeara that 
vitaKty, Our towns have to be aronsed; they miat stjie deeigidng was of vital interest to nobody, and 
provide tbemsolvee with proud pnblic buildiogs in that it was one of the element* of unreality which 
well*ordared streets; they need better organised were putting ua to sleep a* a nation.—Buskin, but he, 
gymnastic* with stadium* free of mud; they need we eay, wa* cracked on seven lamps; lUorris, but he 
better means of get^g food, especially io the open was a little arte*4iid'oraft* man who did not know 
air. It is not the climate that has prevented the about the might, majesty and dominion of the 
ezisCsDce of caf^ in England-^it may have been the wonderful occult essence called “ Architecture ” 
browing interest. We moat preserve spaces of clean which is laid on to each of us id a pivate tap; Mr. 
country near every town; we most have better March Philllpp, but he thinl^ axebitecture ^otdd 
national music; we must have a sense of something have something to do with lifs, which it clearly 
going on, and get cut of the ring of stifiing stag- lias not; Messrs. Archer, Wells, and ClutCon Brock, 
nation; we must set up something of the Qreek idea but they are mere literary men; Messrs. Muirhead 
of town worship, a sense of cemmonity interest and Bona and PenneU, but they are mere sketchea. 
national spirit. A mere point of view; would that Fergussoo in hi* ivay was conrioually pieachiog tlie 
modify in any way our practice ? Besides, every* doctrine that architects would be “ astonished to fiod 
body recognises the used for order, fitness, a^ how easy it was to do right, and how difficult to do 
souudnses. Do they, indeed 1 Look at out streets wrong when expiesung the troth only.'* Bolocit 
a* they an; look at the titles of the papers read Kerr, aforgetten critic of ability, used to say pracrioaBy 
during the last ten years at Institute; read a the ssme thing, and so did Smmett, a atill morr 
year's leading articles in the architectural Press, 1 serious writer. These all saw interest in keen Ufe 
really think that looking on architecture as Prv and proud work rather than in the marvellou* pro- 
ihs Art of Building CiUat might modify our wrticiis and exquisite styles of Oxford Street and the 
practice, and if a sufficient body of could be Strand. But it can’t go on forever; some day->*say, 
got to care I am sure it would. It might get into our five hundred years hence—architects will have to 
teaching, into scholamhip studies and essays, and at drop this high-priest buriuess and take to coismon- 
last it might work out into tbe streets. Now at sense, euterine into the life of theic time for civilisa- 
once it might be seen as a reasonable Ksjrin for criti* tion's sake. Daily experience shows that our own 
ciem; we should cease to be Stated about tbe hearfis are sick of the v^n obUbion* of style incense 
drawings, the design, the style, but we sliould be to Miunbo Jumbo, wlule oar minds leap at the sight 
seboitous about the building. Is it city-llke, tidy, of a building, if haply we may find one, direct, tidy, 
econocucal, well lighted, neighbourly, digrufied, and intell^Ue. It rather ineonseq^ntJy renund* me 
BO on 1 Is tki* go^ architecture ? few of us would of a Punci^ joke, thirty years old, of a traveller in a 
agree. Is thu a good building ? we ahonid neariy all French shop. Have you perfume de Jockey 
agree Ws judge ^’d^gus” for ideal sites and Gub 1 ” “Ves, sir; we keep iH the BngJish 
cUmatas in summer weat^r, but the arebitecta wc smells.” Walk from here to London Docks and you 
know don’t practise io heaven, but in places like Lon* will see all the English styles, but few healthy build- 
don and Sheffield, where buildings have to live through in« confidant and enuiling. 

long dark autumns, winters, and springs. We have to ^3rhat would I do ? I would have thi* Institute 

i ’udge in the stceete on January days, and all my findapolicy in public work ioc our towns and conceii* 
ifetdme there haa been no judgment in the street*, trate on thu question of architecture in dvilisarion. 

1 would have the “ art ” words, Hke “ proportion,” Further, I would have all the local bodies follow their 
dropped because nobody knows what they mean, lead; and where there arc sc local bodies, the in- 
and X would have buildings tested by soch generally* dividual architects, surveyors, builders and men of 
understandable ideas as fitness, soundness, economy, good will in every town should draw togethac for the 
efficiency, reasonablenem, intelligibility, carefulness, purpose of getting something done in their severe] 
science, mastery, seriousness, pleasantness, urbanity, tewns. The great riddle Triglyphs oi Crockets ! ” 
vitality, boldncM, humanity, adequateness, finish, might be solved by igooring it and concentrating on 
discipW, frankness, directness, durability, clearnesa, structure and the things on which we are agreed, 
order, homogeneity. There are two dosen words of To aim at newness of “ style ” would be worse th«i 
the type which I should like to become the stock-in* to aim at oldness of style. Begin just as we are, and 
trade of architectural critics ; but it almost amnses taking it all for grsnted let tbe iea^ng idea of fit and 
me to think beforehand what good fun might be made resaonabU building for life’s sake and tbe dty's sake 
of this in next week’s papers. Sometimes I have a gradually become the centre of our thoughts and 
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effort; that nhftti mcB.a by CuiiuDg tbe caraei oi 
style R&aTchy: let us concentr&te on our agrrementa. 

This InstiCuCe shodd become a centre of effort (oi 
better town lif^that is its proper buemese; and it 
should enter into lelatious with political economUts, 
publidets^ and politicians, and find ont what they 
think (if anything)) about civilisation. We should 
try to get iuto touch with engineers, and lead them 
to be praeitcal and scientifio, and to give up their 
love for squalor and wrig^a; to get them to be 
pal:noric> and not so readily hire themselves ont to 
further spoil our towns. T£ey might be told that in 
Switaerland, for instance, engiueering is scientific 
end not a fumbling jumble of to uddle, lilK oar railways 
with their regular system of aocidente. We may best 
on our own breasts, but we cannot therefore swallow 
so*called sdouce whole. The science of mere dividend 
hunting has to give way to a science of service. 
Properly speakiDg, of couiee, architecture and 
engineering are closely related, and ii we conld per* 
suade the engizieers to be scientific they might, in 
turn, get us to bo truly artlatic and do out work 
"just so.” Thus there might be a reasonable draw¬ 
ing together on the common ground oi the desire to 
build up a fine type of English civilisation. The 
tbinip 1 have nientJoaed may be looked upon as 
prehminaries to architectuco rather than the wonder¬ 
ful and illusive thing itself; but that dees not matter, 
for tbsse sethetic Etudes cAnnot be brought to a 
cleat staCemeut, and It is desirable for us to avoid 
ronfiicC on poetic, political or religions theories, and 
to coDcenCrate on points where there might be hope 
of attiuning some degree of woiking agreement for 
our job. If it is sud that auch conunonplacea ae I 
deal with are obvious and do not call for statement, 

1 answer, look at the streets) How can suob agree¬ 
ment as there (a, or niav be, on matters of importance 
to oui whole national character as a keeo and effective 
people be turned into stotbe and brick i that ie the 
question. What can we do the better to bring out 
our true genins, which I am confident is about the best 
in the world ? 

Now, at the end I want to set down some defii itc 
propositions which sum up what I would say: 

1 . It is deatablc to brlns about some expression 
of agreement as to faett which would be grocrally 
admitted, and which might serve as a basis for our 
judgment and criticism. Agreement is necesear}* to 
des*elopment. 

i. htany tblngs which are really agreed aie not 
made the bssis of an understandaUe critidsro : such 
points are fitness for fnnetion, soundueA* of Htructurc, 
economy of means to ends, the need for light, and for 
easy access for repairs and cleaning, also for efficiency 
in chimneys, ehoj^fionts, skylighta, aiudows, roof 
constmetiou. We have to considci the best treat* 
Toent of concrete structuies, and all thu questions of 
stone jointing and preservation, plastering, lizni>* 
washing, &o. 


3. We have to consider our towns and streets as 
they are in fact; Edgware Road, Oxford Street, 
Charing Cross Hoad. Ooi disorderly railway stations 
must be taken for granted no longer; we must improve 
lojup-posts, drsimventiJatois and railing; all mast 
be mode clean, amart, and decent, l^e must aim 
at rite stricter control of puUic advertising, at smoke 
prevention, and at better street cleaning, and help 
ini’v ard all minor improvementa. 

4. Besides their duty to their several smployei%. 
ai'chltects must conrider the dty as a whole, to which 
t^ach bnilding is a contributi on. A modem city should 
be developing types of building fit for its needs 
It may be pceaible to find in the conception of city 
order and effldency a real stimulus to bnilding 
design which should do sometJiiug towards lessening 
the disorderly anarchy of cuir stieete. A suitable 
architectoie, in a wo:^ la au essential element in 
civilisation. Arohitectuie properly nndeistood is 
largely civilisation itself. We should seek to stlmu* 
late the interest of all architects in the towns in 
which they work, and we might get reports from 
them 00 those towna as centres of dvifiaation. It is 
desirable to set np advisory committees on the care 
and dcv'elopment of all our towns. 

5 . We must oo*operate more with engioeeca and 
try to influence the powers which govern us to 
promnJgate a policy on public art; we need a states* 
manship at the Institute winch shall obtain more 
recognition of onr need of the means of civilisation, 
and we must recognise on out ride that we are minis¬ 
ters of civilisation mtber than purveyors of whims. 
This lufibitute should concentrate on a positive 
constructive policy, directing Its education to the 
rsme end of the public welfare: its prise subjects, 
essays, scholarships might all bo made to work in 
the same direction to the avoidance of much waste. 
We must rim at getting something done: it is a 
question of anarchy or order, of life, of survival. 
More and more the idea emerges that every art, 
science and craft must be a guild or faculty for that 
matter acting in tbs public service. 

$. We should cousider whether the reinstatement 
of some such officer as the Surveyor-Oeneiri would 
help us forward. Up to the first quarter of the 
nineteenth ceitCury some sort of effqit was made to 
get the best men to do Important public works, then 
something happened which 1 have not quite made 
out, and the custom was broken. In 1819 the 
SurveyoT'Oeneral was not Smlrke or Fennetborne or 
Oochetell, but some Colonel Stephenson. In the 
latter half of tbs eighteenth century the Dances 
were surveyor to the City worka and did buildings 
like Newgate and Sf, Luke's. W’o need an enquiry 
ax to such offices. If they couid be bettered in 
London it would react on all borough surveyorships 
in the country. 

I want this Institute to make this queatioo of 
architecnite and public life its chief work until our 
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towD^ ar« better ^aces to live in^that is, Crulj 
civilised. 

Mb. henry WILSON read tJie following winavka; 
The subject “ Architectuie aad Civilietttion ” is a 
vaat one. Yet the two terma need a third for loecal 
oompletenest. Cnvilisation is incomplete without 
OuitBre—nkeaniug, of course, agneuJture. To dis- 
oues tLii trifl4 is like dlscussiDg the formative prin¬ 
ciple of all things. What the relatioDS between the 
tbiee are, and may be, will perhaps best he itvealed by 
biological parallel. Architecture is the shell of civili* 
eaticn. The MoUnec makee shell, aoul-hody. Nations 
axchitecturef and each product reacts on, fnrma and 
limits that which pr^ucee it. The higher the 
orgaciism the greater ite choice. The mollusc in its 
progreas can only add a rim to ite sheD, the body may 
increase its size and its activitiee, the nation cliange iU 
architecture and its conetitntion and its ideal 
and ite oonfinee. DcApibe the great limitationa of the 
mollusc it goes on, pr^^cea beauty till it dies; those 
of the hameji body when in health, beauty, btness in 
phyaqns, faculty and work. For the moment this 
narion h^ apparently ohoeen, or been impelled, to 
express itself hy the slum, the factory, and the tin 
tabernacle, and to choose Humphreys as the supreme 
eceksiastical arrhiteot, the author and finisber of 
our arehiteotural hope. Architeotme should be the 
skalaton, tha mueoulaiure, and complexion of the 
nation, the product of tbs combined energiee of 
agriculture. indusOy and rahgioD (V. Svgo, f. 173). 
When an organiain is healthy, its intake, uptake and 
output, its food its growth and activities are ha^ 
monised into beauty ae inevitably as day follows 
sunrise. When ite needs and forces cease to he hai* 
raonioasly combiued, when then is lack or excess m 
one or other, when one act of functions is active at the 
expense of thti others, then comes disease. In the 
vegetable world you get oanker. In the animal 
world cancer. In the spiritual world eJaverj, 
tyranny, greed—ftnally, diaholiam. Malignant disoa»> 
Ml the resitlt of rel)ellioue colls developing lo conflict 
with Chat rule by which the organism exists ae an 
entity, or else when that rule fox some reason becomes 
enfeebled, or when the rule itself becomes a tyranny. 
Not only do we »« this in the wwld to-day, Histoiy 
is largely a record, a series of records, of the process. 

The horrors of modern life are the result of IIU 
regulated or unregulated—that is, disharmonious 
growth. They spring from that desCrqctive construc- 
tivity, that Recreative craation called modem indue- 
trialiam, which should be regarded, not as by Its 
votaries as production in. ezcelris, but production of 
^xoesseA—of every kind. Architecture or bailding -7 
result of harmoniously-conibined ene^ea; agricul¬ 
ture, industry and region. To-day industrialism 
has sapped the life of agriculture, and if unchecked 
by religion or patriotism or right undeistandisg of 
humanity will eat up England, leaving nothing but 
cinder-heaps, middens and factories, becoming one 
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aliniy, aluiu-strewu Rotherham eat with a thuusa&d 
waste-vomitang cblaineye; will go on till we realise 
that not wealth bat wall-being ie tha ideal, not in- 
di%ddQaI profit but human improvement. Every¬ 
where and always personal profit means social 
loss; the search for art diacovers affectation ; seardi 
for watertight religion bringa formalism; national 
aggrandisement means injory to humanity. It 
inatteri not wbat phase of life we study, Rgyptiaa. 
Greek, Homan or hfedie^val, the lessons are the same 
Domiuarion spells disaster. Look at Rozoe I 
Pounded by a band of marauding shepherds, led by 
the skilful young brigand Romulus, it ate up natfioo 
after nation, taldng all, giving nothing; its po£cy 
policing, its cdtizenebip slavery. Though Roman 
kw ev^ved from priestly and patronal privilege, law 
outside Rome begins the ipat dir.U of conanl, prsrijr 
and prefect. Empire was imposition, not absorption ; 
surrounding nationj felt this and rebelled from the 
very first, and though geographically one with Bomi:^, 
joined themselves to Hannibal in the desperate hope 
of eecape from the Ktrangling grip of thv mother city. 
They wanted freedom of life and growth. More than 
that, 46 Rome's power grew it s^otbed not merely 
kingdoms and oatioas, it devoured insiltutiom. 

The manicipal power, that precious formarivr 
principle which had created the city as au entity and 
presided over its growth—remember that the Greek 
city was the achievement of the municipion—^at pro¬ 
duct of the fedemted craft guilds, that ezpreaiion of 
the eternally true, eternally sew, reli^on of labour, 
waa little by little invaded, usurped, destroyed. That 
done, the power of Rome began rapidly to decay. 
They had eaten up agriculture, the crafts, all the 
produotivitiefl of suirounding narions, and Rome 
died of self-induced inanition. 

Now anyon* could go on for weeks on this thesis. 
Instead, let us considei where we are. When a man 
breathes he lives, as men of scieuoe tell us, not on the 
breath of each inspiration, but on the products of 
long-previous inspitatlona. Nations in like manner 
live not in the atmosphere of to-day, bnt on the 
motives and the reanlra of anterior actions, often long 
anterior. 

To^lay we see the bloody fruit of sixty, pnhaps 
a hundred, yean of industrialism, and nations fed on 
that are near decay. Yet all this while our ceiormeis. 
our artists, our craftsmen, oui technical schools havr 
been prepaiing, whatever their defects individual and 
rollective, the bases of & new England. We may ur 
may not «e it, we hope that our children will Thoei' 
bases are, need 1 say it, free, co-operative production; 
the passion for workmanship, civic and tnuolcipal 
patriotism; education by and through chosen 
occupations, all of which, singly or in concert, will 
lead to a vital building as the supreme national 
expresrion. Can we not as a reauU of this series of 
conferences suggest as one begmoing: 

1 . The abolition of town factories and tlielr 
attendant sUimmery. 
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2. The extenaion of countrj worksbope Aod gftisjen 
cities, TillAgefl. 

3. The exteAUQQ of cr&ft educa^oa. 

4. The prorkioa here, m in France, of vorkebop 
schools for Mtamed soldiers, sound as veU as lame, 
and fox munition woHcers. 

5. Some method of regulatins street building, and 
of reform in oar methods of bnilding prodoction. 

Of ooaxae, it nuf be said that all tlik in idealism. 
9o it is. But it should not be forgotten that the 
idealist is the creator of the future. To condemn 
him because the dream is not now tangible ox in 
relation to trhat ve call reality is as if we condemned 
the artist becauee he caimot make his work as ugly 
as his surroundings, or as if expected him to 
express his dream in London mud on the dirty 
wood pulp of Carmelite House. 

The word tO'day is with the aitista. Profe^jMu 
Lethaby said this conference suggestion was the 
ootcome of fright. May I leave with you this thought, 
vg must work until the nations learn that love is at 
once more mighty than force, and more ternhle, move 
awfnl than fear. 

Psorassoft BERESFOED FITE f?.J: U is a 

little dificnlt to be actual in the midst of so much 
that, though true, has been put so very forcibly, 1 
think the real thing before os—foe the Instilnte—is 
that We should univsisally try to foiget ourselves; 
I am afraid oui InstiCnte will fbd it diAcuIc to 
do thtt; so Chat we should regard ourselves, as 
Professor Xictbaby indicates, ae being but operative 
factors in the building arts of Che country, and look 
upon the subject as a whole. If we nan do that, the 
x'erv first thing is to forget the distinotion between 
bihldars and afchitocba wMoh lies at the haals of this 
fnetitote. This, of coorae, is a counsel of perfeotioo. 
If we are going to look at the world of building as it 
is, rather than from the point of view that we have 
cbeTisbed in this loetiiute ; if we are to look upon 
all boildinga put upon the earth as oui charge and 
care, we ahall forget that we ace architects, and include 
in OUT thought builders as well, a^id this will be 
diffi cult for the Institute, if not indeed imposaible 
The really operative powers of the coQuniuuty are 
the surveyots, engineers, medical oSicore and in¬ 
spectors of the mimidpal bodies. Every municipshty 
has a Sanitary Committee, charged with looking aft^ 
the very nuisances which Proieasoc Lethaby men* 
Cloned. The whole path of this stiS-neeked genera* 
tion has bean strewed with “ sanitary improvements,’' 
with hacd*fought battles over Factory Acte, Pubhc 
Eeahh Acts and Building Acts; you must be con* 
adoQS that these Sanitary Improvement a nd Bnilding 
Conuoittees, which have le^ status and have the 
power of collecting money of employing officials, 
ecist to do somethl&g, and are doing it while the pro* 
feesion of architects are standing outside. If these 
forces which exist, and which have hesQ created by 
progressive thonght of the last generation or two, 


can hs co*ordinated with architectural interest; 
that is to say, if that aspect of things which Professor 
Lethahy has so strongly intisted npon, which makes 
for civilisation, the m&Tence between distraotioo 
and peace, between that which he desonbed as an 
insult to the eye and that, which la a pleasuie^if we 
can co*ardinate sanitoiy progress with an artistic 
ideal, I think we shall be doing the only thing that 
can be done, the only thing that needs to be done; 
we shall be dmng that which will e&et what Piofeasor 
Lethaby propherics and pleads for, the re-preation nf 
dvic ideals. 

My point is, that the forces exist, and it is for u.h 
aa artists, who think about the aspect of thin^, to 
seek unity of action with the sanitary and the muni¬ 
cipal work of the country, and break down the dis¬ 
tinction which exists between the Itoyal Institute of 
Bntish ArchitecU and the intexesta of the rnmndpal 
engineer and surveyor. This will go to the root of 
tidnga, and ] know that practically It is not poasiblf 
at present. If we were the Facnlty charged with 
building, we should no longer say to the surveyor 5 
“ You ought not to do the work ” ; or to the cor* 

C ation; ’’You must employ a member of the 
tituto.” We should take hold of the offidal and 
make him a brother, and say: “ You are charged 
with this duty, we will show you how to do it better, 
and we will show you for nothing.’' If the existing 
sanita^ and artistic forces are represented imper¬ 
fectly by the surveyor and his brother engineer, it 
seems to me practical to accept that position and 
make tlw best of it, for in these officers and o^anisa- 
tion lie the efieotive means of dealing with the 
difficulties of our towns. 1 might go further, and 
say that, as an old member ca the Institute, and 
hoping to r«mun so to the end of my professional 
career, though this idea may he a flat contradiction 
to the policy of the Institute, it is not made to 
wreck it but to extend Its Influence. But we ace 
talking in the strongest terras, and painting out 
picture with the most lurid colours, for the purpose 
of quickening out consdenesa to the present poeitioD, 
if perchance the Institute may take the lead in this 
matter, apart from its professional spint, charters, 
and purpose of ICMOkiDg after jobs for its members 
and excluding others who are not re gis tered, &nd so 
forth. Probably our educational policy will be the 
best way of doing this. The Institute has come into 
posaessiou of an educational policy, through its 
examinations and its diplomats. Whether that 
educational policy can be extended largely I do not 
know. If a subject is propounded by the Institute, 
it becomes a subject of education. If the subject 
were civilisation, on the line of Professox Lethaby’s 
idea of dealing with practical town life, we might 
educate men who, in a generation, would bring 
about results, and cp-oidinate their action with the 
effective municipal authorities of the country. 
Nearly all the crimes which Professor Letha% 
desetibes in our towns axe laid to tbe charge of 
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municipaKtii^: these caq oorieot gross adverthuag, 
the smoke nuisADoe, and so on, and ooDtrol the whole 
of the bnildiiig oparatioua ii the? choose to do so. 
There ij plenty of proof of the pcaalHlitiy of this. 

I do not think architeotis can work long without 
having some ideal, or else they descend into mere 
tradesmen. It is forty years ago last year that I 
entered the profession. Then we were bunung with 
ideals. The Gothic Moveinent had not spent itself, 
it was still hot and strong. It was followed by the 
Queen Anne Movement in a smaller way^B. K. 
Bohsoo, who died last week, was one of her early 
men. And then the eztraor^ary Aits and Ccaf^ 
Movement-. But to-day there is no ideal in the 
aTchitectnral profession that replaces the Greek ideal 
of the early nineteenth century, or the Clsseio of the 
mid*centujy, or the GotMo ideal of its third (quarter; 
there is nothing which induces men to throw the 
chanoo of work away for the ^ake of achieving a 
dea^. Kor can I concaive an architect's office at 
the present moment toming ont a set of drawings 
like those by Street for St. Mary’s Cathedial, Edin¬ 
burgh—wonderful drawings done by wonderful men. 
I do not think we have the men now, with all our 
forty years of educational progreaa and draughts¬ 
manship : this haa been lost . I think the architect’s 
ideal will always come from a few students, meu 
who are devoted to the higbei' studies of the pro¬ 
fession. It is always so. Wilkins and Cockerell and 
the older men made that great Greek fisnoretion; 
and Charles Barry and men of great breadth of view 
in the middle of the centuiy made another great centre 
of progress. These and the fonnders of the dre^f- 
iecturof THcHowfif were a set of men with ideals sod 
enthusiasms. Finally we also bad in Bo^se and 
E.W. Godwin men of the highest quality of etndenmhip. 

Have we men with ideals to compare with that 
condition of things 1 Wo cannot create those ideals 
by talking about them. But if Professor LetJiaby 
were to set to work and build his ideas we should soon 
find that they would have au operative effect on 
the enthusiastio young men, and that ie what you 
have to took for. If the young ran be shown that 
the application of a wre constructive «doctzine, a 
doctrine of htneas and'bsauty, produces architecture 
not in theory but in fsot, the example will be fol¬ 
lowed, the iodoence will osfch on, the torch will peas 
its li^t. As long as we merely tit and talk of it 
nothing will be done. Where there are hjiely typical 
buildings, or typicaJ towns, or typical street plan¬ 
nings, or typio^ eatatea, let them be pointed to, to 
create the enthusiasm of a new ideal. This is wanted. 

I am afraid wa daro not go to Buda-Pesth, or to 
Cologne, or to Mid-Germany and its exhibitioos of 
town planning without having to laam moral 
lessons connected with their culture which would 
be almost impoeaible for ns to adopt, and the drill- 
se:^eaatry which lies at the bottom of their methods 
would go very much agwnst us. We shall have to get 
at it in the English way. 


ProfMaor Lotbaby has been doing some healthy 
declamation. May 1 say with regard to the town- 
planning and garien-Buburb movement, let ns pray 
for the day when it may be delivered from cratil^ 
and the faddists; wlieu one will bo able to w&lV 
through a garden suburb without bring afflicted 
with lead glaring and impossible tiling andjHotureaqui: 
designing; when the architectnie will be estraigm- 
forward. At the basis of this movement tlie rite and 
road plaimmg ta tha beat work which baa been done 
in England for many years; tbs whole system of 
laying out is a real advance. But let ns hope that 
we may soon have an ospreaslon of a really modem 
biuldiog sentiment, instead of an affectation of 
pictaresquencss s.nd unnatureinces. If architeot« 

S *rpetnata the kad-^azing and tiling then the Katii 
reenaway order of wilding will remain in a category 
of nursery wallpaper art, and never get any further. 
Z do not think 1 have got anytliing worse to say than 
this. 

Mb. a. B. RtCHABDSON [f.]; I venture to think 
that Professor Lethaby has intentiousJly sketched the 
canvas in crude colours to bring to out notice more 
vividly bU porsonal ex^rience of the unsatisfactoiy 
aspect of the streets to-^y. We have all had an idea 
of the defects, but it must be understood that it is 
somewhat outside the scope of the Institute to cleanse 
the stables. It ia, of eouiee, within our power to 
inspect the existing maohinary which Professor Fite 
pointed out is controlled by Borough Engineers, and 
departments like the County Couudl, the Office of 
Works, the Woods and Forests, and other official 
, bodies; but unfortunately these departments are laws 
unto themselves, and their heads never trouble to 
get into touch with the Institute. In plun words, 
they are afraid of the Institute; the Institute is doubt¬ 
ful of the official attitude, and the mombera of the 
Inaticute are collectively afraid of each other. Thoai< 
conferencea will bring us all together, and wc shall 
speak with understanding from the heart. It be¬ 
hoves the members of this Institute to drop political 
questinns concerning their own constitution, and 
engage on greater issues. We should discuss funda- 
mental pruiciplee bearing on social conditions; np to 
the present we have not recK^^nised tlie perspective of 
social life. I do not meau in a enobbhih way, but 
from the intellectual point of view. In turn w« are 
not recognised by the various cote rise who alone arc 
iu a position to improve mattere. 

Those who have been able to dwn« architecturo 
and the fine arts with politioiaos are appalled at the 
lack of insight of the majority to appreciate what 
architectural economy implies. It liappess that on«> 
or two politicians gifted with more than average 
common sense, get in touch with prominent archi¬ 
tects and load them with commisaioDa whicli 
they are not always capable of expres^ug in the 
right direction. Wc must recognise that control 
cornea from Government drclca at present, andby tli«* 
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time r?acbe.fci the outer nng of Che profession it bu 
weakened to ezCreme foebleoesa. SpeftJdng of the 
City uid the West End, it is onmnioci knowledge tb&t 
new buildingB &re controlled by firms of solicitors and 
building speculators who provide the funds {or erec* 
tion: reeult is that architects are forced by the 

abnormal conditicziB and competition to conform to 
tbe wishers of clients who are hopelessly incapable of 
espreesibg an opinion on the merfte o{ a design. In 
tbb way maixy architects are compelled to accept 
certain rulings which are opposed to the theory of 
tbeir art^ and tbe reanlt ta a compromiee. I agree 
with Profeeaor Lethaby that during tbs past de^de 
we have azp^risneed sot only the backwash of the 
worst phase of tha Victorian period, but unparalleled 
decadence and lururr which have been refieoted in 
iarms of architecture. We are going to be very poor, 
and only Spartan simplicity wit) reatore the grand 
traditions outKnad by Frofaasor Pits. 

My own opinions oantra upon one form of expression 
—namely, English Claasic, with an open mind to the 
larger Euxopeam tradition. I have a regard for tbe 
Romantic revival and keen admiration of tha meji 
whose genius made it, but I feel sure it is now generally 
acoepted that modern conditions and s broad hand* 
ling of Classic as a basis of style offer the beet field for 
davelopmentn. Professor Fite has dwelt lingeringly 
on tbe works of the early mneteanth century. I, 
too, have followed this period, and have had the privi¬ 
lege of taming over some portfolios of Cockerell's 
contmning some sketches and designs. This archi¬ 
tect was fozeCLOflt amojig the giants of his day, and in 
making a study of hu stretches I have noticed the high 
regard for ills fellows exprused in every line of tlie. 
drawlDgs, whether for palaces or lamp-poets. It Ih 
our duly as architects to get rid of luxury in our work. 

1 do not think we can return to tbe pohey of Lycurgus, 
who ruled the Lacedamonlans with such etrictnsss, 
and turued tbe gold currency into ooe of iron, which 
mado it impossible for a thief to steal idO worth of 
money becanse it represented a roomful of iron; bat 
we can adopt economioal methods, improve the edu¬ 
cational syetern in the architectural schools, and can 
act in an advisory capacity to reorganise existing 
bodies whose diractofiice it is to deal with tlie iuthnato 
amenitifis of tbe Chty. Ths policy of the Institute for 
the past twenty-five years nas been indeterminate. 
This must undoubtedly be changed; the Council 
muiit get into touch with tbe controlling powers— 
namejy, members of Parliarnent and tlW chiefs 
of Government Bepartmsnts. Personally, I am 
entirely oppos4*d to official arohitocture; it is pro¬ 
ductive of detigns both costly and expreesiooleea. 
Architecture uill not spring up at the call of a Govern* 
inant Department, nelthci' oan it be surnmuned into 
being at the demand of an liutitute or academy. 
Tltere is sufficient ovidence of that in the new offices 
Ht Weetminster. II any position of control is to be 
acooided to the loatitnte it shoold be an ailrisory 
une, not nece.<^iily hroited to a coterie of three, but 


dealt with in committee. A century ago, before the 
days of the Institute, a group of architects called the 

Committee of Taste,’' ou which Soane, tSmirkc and 
Nash seived, was deemed sufficient to deal wltli the 
growing pains of London of that rime; but the indi* 
vidual members proved to be selfish and grasping, 
with the result that the Committee lost status. 

The thing we have to combat Is street architecture 
controlled by private ownera acting in conjonction 
with incompetent atcbitects. At present it in within 
the power of any financial speculator to devplop aites 
of 20,40 or 60 fMt in the City and West End regard¬ 
less of comprehensive street design. Such misguided 
people thinlf only of the financial tetumj th^ have 
not a thought f<^ tbe optical comfort of thdse wbo 
frequent the streets, am! no regard at sdl for archi* 
tectoral cleanliness. They go on at the dictate of 
theif own sweet wills and employ men who are not 
artists to interpret. their greed. I know a case 
where the syzometiy of tiie nsost important approach 
to London from the river is to be irretrievably rxiined 
owing to tlie apathy of the City Patheie. 

This pemicions method is wrong; for if the autho* 
rities are apathetic, what is the bumble practitioner 
to do 1 No wonder the stuccoed conventions of eighty 
years ago are being turned into replicas of the ridicu¬ 
lous Strand. 

Professor Lethaby has spoken of the princmle of 
beginning just as we are in order to dev^op £t and 
reasonable bulldingt; with this view I heartily concur, 
but we must pay dae regard to tradition, for without 
this nothing serions can be attempted. I most refer 
to what has been done by one firm of architects tn 
Amerioa, McKim, Mead & White, who have had the 
good sense to pick up the threads o! the old Colonial 
policy and to weave them with all the best motifa of 
tbs Ruropean traditions. They have evolved an 
academic manner, a small beginning but a sound one, 
which is distinctly American, and having the addi¬ 
tional nverit of being allied to tbe earlier period of 
the history of the United States without disregarding 
the easential needs of tieday. 

Leaving the greater issues and coming down to the 
lesser, 1 have been struck with Professor Lethaby's 
remarks coDceming stone jointing, a subjeot little 
underetood by tha newer school of architectural 
thought. It is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
old bnildinp that they were made to appear with a 
smooth marble surface, which gave there a superior 
finish. Chambers and the Adam Brothers did not 
have recourse to black patty jointing; they sought, 
like the Greeks, to eliminate the joints, which were 
made as fins sc poseible, the weather in time finding 
out the joioting and produciog a natural tertute. 

Judging from tbe lithographs by Boys and othere 
made fifty or sixty yean ago, London was a tidier 
place when the Cuoicte were boilding in Belgravia and 
Kensington, before the railway mania bad developed 
to entice Londoners away to the enburbe. I cannot 
help feeling very atrongly that the haphasard develop- 
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merit of the ti’scsport) system dunog tbe last fifty 
yesn has helped tbe b&pbazSTd dr'velopment of outer 
London. 

The question is—hov can we as siohiteeta put 
matters ^bt? Kot by Indnlgiog in Emersonian 
philosophy; that, as ^fessor Lethaby suggests, 
borders on twaddle. We want direct practical 
politics, and we can encourage a defbite policT by 
inviting prominent men to these conierencss, We do 
not want to talk among ouraelvee, but we wont to 
ventilate ooi views before the men who have the ear 
of His hlajesty’s Oovemmeot. In time, perhaps, we 
shall get a Kinister with a portfolio dealing solely 
with ite Fine Arts, and then the memben of this 
Inatitate will be brought into tench with those whose 
duty it is to spend public funds, and so the pyramid 
will be complete from the apex to the ban. 

Mb. H. V. LANCHESTEK [f’.J: We are having 
conferences on other subjects, bnt 1 think we ought 
to have another on tbiq subject in order to tbratih it 
out thoroughly and put forward some solution of the 
vanons problems l^ugbt before us to*day. We 
ame entirely with Professor Lethaby’s aspirations. 
The onestion is>—what are the best and the moet 
logioal remedies, and bow can they be made elective ? 
Mr. Wilson has suggested one, bnt I think there are 
a number of others; and I am cot sure that I alto* 
gather agree with Mr. Wilson's, though I shall not 
challenge it at the moment. If we agree to have a 
further meetiDg on the matter, ] think we might ask 
Professor Letbaby to eiunmariae, and perhape to 
criticise his critics, and then some of ns could formu¬ 
late what we think appropnate treatment for the 
disease. We should then be at any rate one stage 
nearer doing something. If my proposal meets with 
Che approve of the company present, 1 will ask our 
Aecretsries to deal with it. 

Me. ROBERT S. WEIR: We are only just begin¬ 
ning to get at things. It is not one, but a donen 
meetings which are required, then we shall only be 
touching the fringe of the subject. It all goes back 
to the ^d-rock: it is a matter of educati<»o. 1 am 
now on a committee that is considering <i’aft< educa¬ 
tion, and we had not met twice before we knew we 
were down on the bcd*rock^^lemeDtary education. 
There is eomething wrong witli the ehmentarT 
edneation of the countiy. Everybody recognises 
that; the Oovemmect itself has recognised it, and a 
committee is considering it now. Two of our otlier 
meetings are on Education, so why not go on aitli 
the ypoik ? We have to use what influcne<* we have 
to educate the people in dtiteaship. We must get 
the national spirit, and then we sliall get national 
architecture. Every country gets the architecture 
which suite It for the moment. We have had the 
architecture of the Victorian dvilisatiun; we want 
to get eomslhrng better. When the men come back 
from the front we shall have a national spirit. Ger¬ 


many, sftei it got unity and a national spirit, showed 
it in its architecture, such aa it was. France, too, 
showed it i a the same way. If we onre get a Dati<mal 
spirit it will be ivflected iu the buildioga and general 
ati'iictural lines. I second Mr. lAt Chester’s propo¬ 
sition. 

Mr. WM. DUFN [F.J i I wish to aaioeiste myself 
with what Ml. Wilson said about Profeasor Letiiahy’a 
eloquent address. But I own that I am astonished 
to hear the general condemnatioD of the arcliitccturc 
of to-day. When I look back on my young days, and 
think it all over, I am not laudato levtjwii acti,' the 
architecture we have to-day is meompanblv iMter. 
and I think the standard of akill and knowledge to 
which arcJiitects have attained Is liigher than that of 
the men who have gone before, I think we ore 
moving along the lines which Professor L^thabv 
woold like us to nv^ve slong, though not as fwit as we 
should ali like to go. If you l<K>k \Tpon architerturc 
a:» f)oe «f the evidence;^ of dvilisfltion, 1 think we have 
I'veiy leason to consider that rvideuce as higblv 
satisfactory during the laeb fifty years. If you tal^ 
it in regard Co tie English home—which, after all, is 
one of the chief witneasee we can have—I think it, un 
evolved by Engiish arcbitecte so fax aa it is In tiioii 
hands, is a marveUons thing: it makes towards those 
sweeter manners which the great Victorian poet hoped 
for. Tennyson took his part in doing It, because, 
unlike his predeeeason who talked about paerionate 
love, he showed us the beauty of our homo life by 
raakang it one of his mmn themes. And we, given a 
very email amount of money and some freedom, can 
certainly produce the finest aettiogs you can find in 
any part of the world for a happy Jiome Ufa; indeed, 
1 thiiik, by general consent, uie Bo^sh home is the 
model for al the world. As to tbe talk we have 
hoard about factories, it Is not so long since, in thew 
moms, 1 attended a meating and heard one of our 
mercli^t princes, a very hard-headed man of businraa, 
telling us aboot reat-rooms la facterics, and the need 
for sweetness and light, as if he had been Matthew 
Arnold hinuelf. Are not our factories incomparably 
better than those of not a liundred years ago i I'ooi 
little workhouse brats were then l^pt at their drily 
for long honrs by their task-masters, who had 
to fiog the childreo to keep them awake. The people 
who had to toil in those days had to do it in miserable 
deoB. Tlie factory of to-day is a very fine thing. J 
have not had mucli experience of factory bmlditig, 
but I have had to do with one factory at least wliere 
I have found no objection on the part of the owneiv 
to making It good, well-arraaged and healthy, and a^ 
romfoTtahle as it could posribly be. I and my part¬ 
ner built a factory at C^m^rd for the Muconi 
Company; we did not fini^lte employers wanted to 
cut us down 60 (bat there should not be order, cleanli* 
uess and healthy c^nditinne, but that tJierc was every 
derire te attain theae. I think every one of iia who 
builds a Iionse nowodaya provides for nweetneHs and 
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liglit that you do not find io Cuhitt-built houses ie« 
ieried to by ou< j^aker. When wo a«e to it that our 
houses are not merely domestic buildin^p, but xeaRy 
setticn for happy home Iiie» we are doing our part 
toward pushing civiliution aioug. By makiDg the 
factory, the workshop and the office place* where 
people eau work un^r healthy conditioas, we are 
doiug a great deal for tiTilisation, When I was a 
yonngstei I was In the City, and I remember the 
oonditiona; to-day there is an immense iiuprorement. 
I think aornc o! us who spell art with a big A are 
rather led away by Art to forget the practical con¬ 
ditions ; 1 always leel that if those with such great 
tfdents would think a little more of the practical side, 
as it is the Professor’s desire, they would help ns along 
better. It is of no use decimming about 1 arge windows 
—ws shall not bulid at all if we do not give large 
windows. 

I was rather pleased to bear somebody speak about 

Lo&g>haJTed ttings, 

With velvet ooiltr-rvila. 

Who 1000 and ooo with wooea*folk 
About their Ueaaed souls." 

1 tlwfih we have gone beyond that. Architectore to¬ 
day U a fine thing, very hopeful and very promising. 
1 have no feeling that there is a want of enthusiasm, 
such as Professor Pits, 1 think, spoke of. X believe 
the young men to-day are enthusiastic and anaons. 
It is true th^t enthuaiaun is not directed towards the 
Gothic School or to the Classic School—and in my 
opinion it is a good thing it is not—but it is directed 
to many more things. 

] feel at cue with ^oee who have spoken of the need 
of education; English education, unfortunately, is 
uot as good as it should be, and the reason is because 
the people do not want to know. That is at the root 
of many of the dsfeetis oi our system of educatioD. In 
Switzerland, at a hotel table, some people were criti- 
dsing public echoola, when a gentlejuan there eaid t 

i am a achoobnaster, and I have had letters from 
rent* saying ' I do not want my boy crammed with 
ok-learaing; I want you to liim a good 
sportsman.’ But, after all, making a good record 
in eport will not help the country along without some¬ 
thing more. 1 vas never blessed with a clasucal 
edueatiou, so 1 do not know much about the value o! 
olaMcs on training; but I know this, that elaeuca is 
not a suitable means of tredning for everybody, nor in 
it the only means. One end of educaiion is to enable 
a man to think properly. He leams what other 
people have thought by reading; but be must also, 
in sedition to acquiring that knowledge, learn to use 
such facta sa are before him, and Co tliink in an orderly 
way how, given certain premises, to Mc the conse¬ 
quences which flow fr^ them. Matbematit» is a 
Hubject which many arcBiter.ts hold off from, or many 
did, because it wsm not presented in such an interest¬ 
ing way as It might be. 

Prof»or Lethaby, as a teacher, has an even more 
arduous task than outs, which is only practising. I 
say the methods ol teaching since 1 was a boy are 


daily being improved. The Englishman will have to 
turn more and more to scientific education. Also we 
must have more desire on the part of parents that 
their children shall learn. In my own part of the 
world, north of the Border, the wish of parents for 
children to learn was universal—the Scotsmen here 
will bear me out in that. 

I have always realised how important architecture 
a to the world. 1 remember bomg in Boauv^, with 
a member of this Xnstitafce, and I oould not help 
feeling that that building must have far more influ¬ 
ence on the world than any picture I have seen. And 
when looking at St. Xark’s, Venice, you cannot help 
feeling that as a manifestation of human intellect it 
was a finer thing than any of the great pictures. Is 
it not peculiar that the architects of famous buildings 
are so Kttle known t Every little painter of the early 
Italian school is known, and his history traced; the 
architects seem to have been, like onr own Shake¬ 
speare, indlifeieut to fame and leputatios. Perhape 
it is well, and for this reason—that the pubHo do not 
oare anything abont us; they give us very little 
recognition. We cAn get on without it. It was Sir 
Thomas Browne who said that to be nameless in 
worthy deeds exceeded an isfamous history. And if 
the C^aanitish woman lives in history without a 
name better than Herodias with one, th^ we can do 
without pr^s. The rewards which go to the sucoeas* 
ful auctioneer and warehouseman do not coma to ns, 
and we can do without them. This is the thing we 
were bom to do, and it is the thing we take a debgbt 
in doing; it is our part in the work of the world. I 
wonid like to say again how hortifled 1 am to fivd 
such pessimism about what we are doing and what 
we have done. 'We an goin^ to do better still. 
Looking back on the whole thing, I think Bngli&h 
arohiteott have no reason to be asnamsd of the part 
they have played. 

Kr. Laochester’s resolution wsa cartied nnani- 
raonsly, the date to be fixed later. 


The saoond Conference was held on Wednxedaj, 7th 
February, the subject diKUssad befog " Education of the 
Arobiteot." kh. Be^nald Blomfleld, R.A., prended, and 
ths discQuion was opened by Mr. Robert Atkinson (Head¬ 
master of the Arohitcotural Association’Q School), and was 
continued by the Cbeinnao. Hr. H. Bavlos (!^erd of 
Education mspector). Mr. Alan E. Uunby, Ur. A E. 
Ric h a rd son, Ur. F. Roeooe {Secretary of tbe XcAchers' 
Begietratioo Council), Ptoleeecr S, D. Adahead, Ur. Gerald 
Hortioy and Ur. H, V. Lancheeter. The report will appear 
in the March iaiae of the .Tocsmal. 

Forther Conferences. 

2i4i '* Edocetion of Che ArohJteot («eM. 

Oponer, Mr. A. E. Riehardeon f/.l; Chairmao. 
Hr. H. V. LaneheeUt [P.]. 

7<A AfofvA.—The CoBtrol of Street Architectore.*' 
Op«o€r, Sir John Burnet. R.B.A., LL.D. r/.1; Oh^man. 
Sir Aatoa Webb. K.C,V.O., C.B., B.A. (/.]. 

2Xai AfercA.—" Hew Ueterieir and Methods as iDflueoo. 
IMgn." Opener, Hr, B. V. Seariee-Wood [7.]; 
Caairuan, Mr, E. Uny Bawber f/.]. 
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LEAVES FROM THE HFE OF THE 
LATE W. H. LYm, R.H.A. 

SIMPLE scrap album has lately been pre¬ 
sented to tbe Izufijtute Library conMintng 
veritable scraps of illustrations and ^ttinge 
Crom the profeasional papersi photographs of exeonted 
boildiogs, iettera aiuS aket^diee all unmoimted and 
without arrangement, and ?et fad of interest for 
architects who care to trace the career of an architect 
of genius as indicated is these eoraps. 

W. H. Lynn was probably httle^known personally 
to this generation, bnt he left his mark on the azchi* 
tecCare of bis time. He was the greaf^ Tosh arebi- 
teot of bis century, and was not only an archttect of 
distinction but a man of character and a notable 
citizen of Beifaet, a city which was jostly proud of him 
and one which we are told he seldom left except in 
obedience to professional duties.” 

The main facts of Lynn's architectural career L&ve 
alnady been well told in this JonuNAt (2bth Sep* 
tember 1915) by his friend Mr, B. M, Yoang, and I 
need not recapitulate them here. 

Lynn was one of the finest architectural draughts¬ 
men of his day, but he need his gift mainly in so br as 
it helped him in his work, oitW in making strong 
pencil notes of old buildinp that appealed to him, or 
in reprtsenUng faithfully the probable effect of 
buildings he was designing. 

Lynn was for 00ms years a frequent attendant at the 
aonnal excursions of the Architectural Associatloii, 
and he and P, 0. Penrose were amoogst the most in* 
defatigable of the sketchers. Some of his drawings 
will be found in this album, notably the East eud of 
St. MichSpSl’a, Coventry, a fioo specimen of hid uncoro* 
promising draughtsmanship. Others are the Vicar's 
Oloee, Wells; Woollas Hail and Haddington Court, 
Worcestershire, the two latter made during the 1S91 
excujuinn when, as Premdent of the Architectural 
Association, I had the pleasure to lead through the 
county as enthualastic a party of students as coiJd he 
found. I have a photograph groap of tliem before 
me now showing Lynn and Penrose just as boys 
amoDgst boys, ai^ none more keen or alert than they. 
On the last evening of the excursion it was usual to 
have a little show of the drawings made during the 
week, when those of Lynn and Periioee were Amongst 
the principal attractions, though there were many 
other fine sketcheia in the party. 

Lynn was also a good aketchei' In water colours, but 
the album contains no specimen, as be probably laid 
less store for his purpose on this method of deli neatioc. 
Penrose’s sketches, on the other hand, were mainly 
washed drawings. 

At one rime Lynn entered keenly into competition 
work, in which he was frequently successful. The 
drawings were usually made by hia own hand; many 
of them ware very rough though always woxkmanbk^ 
and without exception showed a grasp of the problem 
with one central idea govemii^j the whole. These 


were made principally in the ’sixtaea, in the comyara 
lively early days of competitions, when the conditions 
were often carelessly drawn and the decision was in 
the hands of committees with little or no professional 
advice. The roaghneas and apparent inoompleteoess 
of his drawings wae sometimes wrongly mistaken for 
oarelest or incomplete work, ae may be seen from 
some, and that not the least interesting, of the 
correspondence to ba fonnd in this album. 

One of the competitions Lymn entered ioto was Cor 
the new Oounoil Houee at Birmingham with, I think, 
Ur. Alfred Waterhouse as assessor. Lynn subinitted 
a very fine plan with a suggeetion for linking up the 
existing Town Hall with the new buildings. The 
asseoBor reported that the drawings were too incom¬ 
plete for acceptance, but advised the Corporation to 
purchase them foi the sake of the tdee tiiey contained, 
and this, 1 believe, was doae, though the fine sugges* 
tion of connecting up tbe two bojldings was never 
earned out. 

Coirespondence in the album shows that in other 
competitions, euch as Tveiceatet Municipal Bnildings 
competirioD, his design was greatly preferred, but wa^ 
set aside for suppoa^ non-compliaoce with tbs con* 
ditions, often the result., I think, of pressure througli 
preparing the drawings mainly with his own hand. 
iLa correapondeoce in the album with the committee 
on these points was direct and dignified, and models, 
to my mind, of what such conespondence should be. 

He was a great planner, and in his hands the most 
intricate buildings became symmetrical and dignified, 
easily understaod by tlioBe who used them. Alfred 
V'aterbouM, himielf a great planner, once told me 
(]iat there wae nothing he would better like to do tlian 
to sit beliind Lvnn and look over hie shoulder while 
he pinned an antiquarian sheet to bis board ami laid 
out a large plan. Feihapa one of his finest plaos was 
that for the new Parliament Hou^ at Sydney, a 
Gothic desii<n with a very fine symmetrical lay-out. 
Tliis design was aeleeted in open oompetitiou, but 
never executed. Another wry fine conception was hii 
third prenuated design for the Glasgow Kunldpal 
Buil^ngs, though I believe lie himself preferred Ids 
Ckike Hall, Paisley, which he won in competition and 
carried out. He also von In com petition and erected 
Town Halls at Chester and Borrow^n-Faraes, both 
illustrated in the album. 

The album contains a few ilhxstrationa from the 
many buildings he designed during bis extenrivo 
private practice, which wa* of a sm^pilarly varied 
character. He deiugned some seventeen churches, 
moFtly in Ireland, tha Chateau at Quebec for Lord 
Dufferin, then Governor-General of Canada, the 
Campbell College, Belfast, together with many banks 
arid other rommcrdal buildings, and also many large 
houses. 

Lynn, although incapable of seeking honomrs, 
appreciated them when they come to Iiim, ts is shown 
by hia preservation of tbe notification of his election 
as Araodate of the Boyal Hibernian Academy, ISfiu, 
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4fld aa l^ill >fembex, 2^72; &.« Pi«»deot ol rbe RoysJ 
InRtitQte of Architects of 188f>, utd «liin 

avard to him of a Gold yedaJ at the ParU Eshibitioo 
of 2S6T for Ue dj«iHn$of the PaHiamaDt Hoqms vid 
Government OScea for Stydoev. 

AjMtber InterestaDs dMument p i ea er i e d in the 
•IbuiD i» the foUowin? accoont: VT. H. l^na to 
the CommiMonera of Pabfie Works. To muit for 
attendance as Clerk of Works at Queen's Coilejff, 
BeHaat, from Angnst to Octobo, 1647, weeks at 
fSaweek.” The Toong man of tweo^ acting aa Derie 
of Works at Queen'e College, Betfaet, made maDj of 
the drawings fox r hT7 bnikling, indoding an derataon 
of the West front and finnllj beoame partner with the 
architect of the bniidi og, Sir Charges lAnjon, to whcai 
he bad been articled. 

In IdIO, aAT'thne ^‘ears aftenranU, a pchlic 
competition was arranged for the enlargnneot of the 
CoUege to meet the reqmTementa of the new Uniter- 
atv of Belfast, and one deagn eeot in etood oirt as 
departing aJtoMber the enggeeted amngemenc, 
with an eotirelj fieah corahiiiation of the somewhat 
intneate group of bnBdings. This deagn wm finally 
selected as the best, and the ambor pio ee d to 
W. H. Lynn, who aa e young man had aetod aa Ck^ 
of Works to tbe building, and who at 83 wee etiflabfe 
to hold the field against all cornea. It cubeeqaeiit)/ 
transpired that the drawings were preparedly 
own liand, quite unknown to anyone, and on the 
aseessor going over to Belfast to see the draais^ 
Lynn left the city “ to ivoid tbe poaafaihty of eren 
meetiog the aeeeaor.” Tbe deagn was accepted and 
carried out to tbe general satiafactaoD, aod tbe building 
was bappily completed a few months before his death, 
which occorred in bis 8$th year, Ifitb September 1915 

It maybe asked “ And is this alhuni all the lecord 
of a greet archif^Ia work ?" Tbe answer, of courec, 
ie “ Certainly not." The record of an erchit^^s 
woik is to be found in bk buildinga, be tbey manr or 
few, large or small, Hia dmwii^ are a means to an 
end and not the end itseH. Lyes’e bnUding* are tbe 
record of a life which as far as X kimw was, apart ftom 
hie work, singufaHy oneveoCfaJ, Be wee never 
married; be was a strong man and a troe arfiat, firm 
oi purpose, brooking no interference with hia work, 
ahiiimiDg publicity, and wDcere aod modest to a 
degre e s uch was the rran of whom T have eeotored 
to pen these few onwortby linee at the particailar 
nest of a muCaal feieod. 

am indebtod for some of the facts in thoe notes 
to Dr. Kyle Enox, and also to Mr. R. V. Young, to 
whom 1 have already rdhned, both pupils of Lynn. 

In condoeion, I would venture to hope (bat before 
thie album fe omagned to its final renting in the 
Institute Isbraty time may be found to arrange and 
secoie in tbe album its contents in chroDc^^Od 
Older for the Infocnation, sparse though it is, of 
euqaireo in the future of the vo^ sod life of a greet 
man end a great arrhitert. 

AsTOK West, R.A. ifJ 


EDWARD ROBERT ROBSON, F.8.A.: 

A MEMOIE BY B2S SON. 

0 condense mto a brief memoir tbe very full 
and useful life of my bther, who paaeed away 
at his re^nce, No, 2, The Paragon, Black- 
Iwath, S.E., after a short illnea, on tbe Idch January, 
k so easy task. I can bat gjve tbe salient an^es, to 
ad^ the surveyora’ phraee, acd if his pupils, asda* 
tanta or friends detect bicuace, I must plead a certain 
haste; if I may be thought, by some, to over •praise, 
then a son’s en AosiaMn k a pardonable excuse. 

Bom at Durham (Sod March, 1635) he was the eld¬ 
est too of Alderman Robert EobsoD, J.P., who was 
time Mayor of that city. Being an architect 
and builder, mv father owed his extensive knowledge 
of tlK exact ime of matoriaU to his having spent three 
yearn iu ha father's abope (1651-3). This step be took 
deliberately, apart from its being a conditioo imposed 
by Mr. Bobaon senior, who wicked bis eon to enter 
Durham Univezsity. But, having passed his youth in 
ai^t of tbe unrivalled CatlkedTal at Durham, the cen- 
trri toirer of which one day he waa destined to restore, 
the graodeor of tbk building created in my father a 
passion for Ajvfaiteetnre. 

After years spent aa a workman, he was 
articled, for apnt^r thra, to John Dobeon oi New* 
caatle-oO'Tyne, then tbe beat-known practitioner in 
tbe north of England. Here be met his future partner, 
J. W.VikM Walton (later changed to Walton^Wilaon 
[F.D, WiOiam BellScott, John J^maon end othem. 

The powerto carve a definite career was shown next 
by my father's aspration to be nnder Mr. Scott, in 
London. Accordingly, in 1657, he went to the famous 
ecdeoastical ainlutect aa an improver, and be re* 
mailed there for three yeata work^ with enthusiasm 
early and late. He taught the late G. G. Boott C G. 
jonior " aa be was callad) to trace, and I have letters 
from him to my father of an intereeting aod intimate 
cbacacter. The comparatavely small output of this 
great architect—incompanbly the finest of tbe de* 
ceased ScotU (inridentally, I may aay) the discerning 
depltoe. 

Tbe year 1656 wae spent in extensive Continental 
Crave], and the aketeb-booka before me are definite 
evidence of sound taste and accurefe work as well aa an 
arlastic tooeb. He, therefore, spent ten years before 
starting to practise and taking his fellow pupil, the 
late J. W. Walton*Wilson, into partnership. Cham- 
Were taken in Adam Street., Adelpbi, but, as both 
partbera had scmog connections in the north, a branch 
office was opened in Dorham, and my father wae 
ai^Kinted, w an immediate outcome, to the important 
potf oi Architect to the Cathedral by Dean Wadding- 
ton. Thie poeitioB he retained for az years, dunng 
which time M reetored toe Galilee, the C2hspd of the 
f^ne Alton and the Cantial Tower. Incidentally he 
prevented hie late master, 8ir G. G. Scott, from adding 
a B]wre to thie tower, for which, absolutely right 
obetroedop, Soott never quite forgave him. 
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At tbid timei m conju&ction vith Canoa Greenwell, 
he foQDded the Ar^tectur&I and Archieolo^D&i 
Societj of Doiham acd Korthumberland; the Canon 
id atiil Pie^ent, and manj unporUnt volumes of 
Trontaciiont have been iaeoed. Kot loi^ after,’ my 
father vrae elected a Fellov of the Sodety of Anti- 
qaaries. Hie marriage, when at IDurham, to the eld¬ 
est daagbter of the late HeoiyLongieQ, the eldest ofa 
family which wu famous as uoaiounders in Sheffield, 
proved a moat happy one. A woman of great tact, 
charm and dignity, she became ao ideal helpmeet to 
the inipetuoiia architeot. 

In 1864 the family of four (iuoioaaed In 1871 to five) 
moved to 17, Faidkner Sqoaie, Liverpool, on my 
father being appointed Architect and Surveyor to the 
Corporadon of that city. JLa applicataon was veil 
backed by tbe Eoyal Academicians.Smlike, Stieet and 
Scott; by Ewan Christian, 'William Burges, Sli J. 
Kowbray end othata, Eete, for seven years, he had 
charge cd the public buildings Occluding St. Geom’e 
Hall) sod the very vaJuable landed estates veatea in 
the Corporation. He also built St. Anne’s Chnich and 
the ifonicipal Offioea. When free from professional 
work he acted as Captain in the Eirst Lancs Engineer 
Volunteers, and' during the riots he was a special 
constable. 

On his doctor’s advice, as tbe cUmate of Xavetpool 
had never suited him, ha determined once again to 
rnaho bis locaU London, where he lived until the 
present year. 

In 1870, on the of the Foistar Education 

Act, my father detemineo, if he could, to lead tbe way 
with n^ard to Education^ Buildings. And a decid¬ 
ing factor, beyond his doctor's advice to leave Liver¬ 
pool, was that he was barred from private praotice— 
a reetrifltioa to which he determined never again to 
submit, and to which he never did submit. To thit» 
end, in May, 1871, he was to be found installed as the 
first Architect to the London School Board. The 
family then came to Uve at Blackheath, first in St. 
German's Place, and two years later, in Tbe Paragon; 
a delightfnJ segment of early Geo^an houses, of which 
some iHnstra^ons appeared last year In Tht Araki- 
tMs' Suilders’ Journal. In 1878 he became a 
Fellow of tbe Surveyore’ Institution. 

rearing tbe next two or three years, in spite of 
heavy strain, he managed to find time* to travel to 
America, Swltsezland, Grermany, Austria, Prance, 
Bel^um and Holland in search of the heat eebools, 
and in 1074 he published bis well-known wort on 
them,* as a kind of guide to the School Board as to 
their work in relation to architecture, as well as to 
arohitecta, who wexa then building schools totally 
unsuited to theit purpose. 

After hi 2 £ding some hundreds of schools for tlie 
Board and setting his mark definitely on the atohi- 

* SeA^l Anhiiectvrt ; leiitg Fr^UMi Ftnartt on tkt 
Planning. Dettgning. BniUing and FnrnUiting oj Behool 
BonuA. With over 300 illoatrstiont. 440 pp. Loadon : 
.7obB Moimy 1874. (2od ed.; 1878.) 


taoiural appearance of London, on tbe death of 
Major Itbode Hawkins the appointmoat of Consulting 
Ar^tect to the Education Department foil vaoaut, 
and the liberal Goveramont then in power ofleivd 
it to Diy father. He accepted rather as a call of duty 
(oa he knew that he had p) aced the planni ng of schools 
in London on a permanent basis, which anyone with 
a MOSS of planning and of ciothjag a plan, could ocn- 
tinue) although he sacrificed some bnndrucU a year of 
certain inoome by so doing. Tho appointment 
carried with it two others, that to tfic Scottish 
Education Office and that to the Home Office. On* 
leaving tbe School Board he was presented with an 
address enshrined in a beaurifni silver Greek templa 
by hie old staff. 

Loyally as ever, he gave his first ooosiderttioa to 
tbe pubhn service, and ^ tbe exceptional claims made 
by these new appointmente I had ample means of 
judging when I assisted him in 'Whitoholl. Erv- 
quently over one hundred sets of plans, for entirely 
difietent sites, had to be reported on before he felt free 
to attend to his private work. But his extraordinarily 
rapid grasp of tKe esaentUle of each new pro'hlem held 
him in good stead and astonished mo. 'Whilst moat 
men would have been dealing with a nnmber oi ten 
he would have reported on fii^, clearly, concisely and 
soundly. 

When a new Education Act created the Board of 
Education my father was retired auddenly on the 
grounds that '*new measures need now men." At 
any rate, that was the gist of the answer given in the 
House cd Commooa on the subject. My father 
less disturbed at tbe step taken than at the calloiui 
way in which it was dons, without proper recognition 
of his faithful twenty yeare’ service to the 8tats. The 
fact was that he was too strong, fearless and honest a 
man for tlie new figimt. As an index to this in¬ 
flexible aide to his character I will give but one telling 
instance ; A minute paper of an important character 
had 'been reported on by my father in the usual way ; 
it then went the round of nearly all the examiners in 
the Bducation Office, who reported unanimously that 
for tlie proposed action, which woold have ariseu out 
of my tother's minute, there was no precedent. Tbe 
chief examiner then seut tbe minute bock to him 
with a special minate to that eflect Mr. RobsonV 
final minute read; " Bad preoedeots should not be 
foUowed.—'B.R.R." The XM-tapo of a Government 
Department could not atir him crom a right coujae ; 
yorfker in ft, no doubt, but suaviter in viOffo coii- 
S|ncuou3ly absent. 

Strictly he was not entitled to a peiuuun, as lie 
rettined Ms private practice and was therefore not a 
civil servant. But considering the great importance 
of the work he had inaunratod^which had moie 
than trebled since he was Irat appointed—a gracefnl 
act would have been the ofTex ot a pension, which, 
liowever, I doubt if he would have accepted. The 
only honour which my father ever received for his 
invalnable services in the right urderiog of schoob^ 
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wta tbe Freedom of titf City of London. He wan a (Tbone ^aaac OMO who aiis wont to saeet at things 
member of the SUnoen* GompanT. Fiam tbit time, Gothic midt note.) 

L903>btdavotedhijxwe){M»ie]7topTiTatecoaumauon8. Qoeon Vidona, on opening tbe haU to which she 
AmMgfit other matters he was entmited by the had.gtTeB her exprua sanction for tbe nae of the name 
late Lord Kothschiid with the re»building of the Jews' 7%e Queen't Se^ was smphaQc in her praise. At 
Free School, SprtaBelds, tbe largKt eleaKOtair this time my father was offered the honour of knight- 
school in the wo^(for&,500 chOdreo—having no ie« hood (an hoooot which had been prevjonsly offered 
than £onr halls and 7G elaaatooms). The only stipn- by the late King Bdward, when Prince of Wales, at 
lation wu that edneatioo abonJd not stop for a «»ngl* the opening by him of the Prince's Hall, Piccadilly), 
dev. By means of day*aad*night shifb and oi^r bat his answer, ** Plain Hr. Kobson is good enough 
contrivances the bnildec (Hr. CarDuehsel) and my foc-me,” afthoc^ ehaiaetenatie of the man, was not 
father managed to perform this nnnsoal feat, exactly compllatentary to tbe art of Architectnre. 

Most of the large tedmieal, and many Imndreds of 1%e year 1883, to pees back two years, is tbe date of 
smaller, schoob in tl>i^ eaontry have bee n built cn pcanbly his best work, tbe Institute of Psinters is 
lb. Bobscn’a advice sioce he wrote hb staadaid bo^ Water Gobno, Piccadilly—a work which has had a 
On schools. He knew that certain particulars were more marked influence on cnrtmn aspects of design 
ont of date, bat the bookie still indispansahk in many than any other of recent date. The germ of this 
ways. It was only when be told me tut he wonJd »c^ wutif, with ita uirow end>bays and long plain fiieee, 
tronbls to re«isane it that I asked him to accept the was ^ back elevation of Dm^ Lane Theatre, but the 
dedication of my little work on tlw same s^qect. prodpka bvolved were ta k e n from Rxuldn’s Bsven 
This he did wiDin^y, and at tbe same time ofBued to lampi of ArdutteUm, My fother marked tbs passage 
suggest Te^tione for a further edition. in my copy of the first edition, and, as these laws are 

The styb with which Iw endowed tbe London inunntabL but largely nnobeerved to*day, I quote 
!Krhools was, to all intecis, 4 new (me. It was from p. 115, par. xxvi, from the Rourth 
baaed on s careful study of (dd brick boUdings in ** Beauty ”“ WbereveT Proportion exists at all, 
London, Hollaai and BeLginm, and it ie onfurtosate «a member of tbe compoctioc must be either larger 
that indfscRQUoatiag pUgiaiists have bawftied it m than, or in some way snpreme over, tbe rest. There is 
sbunst every town in the land. many of his no p ro p ortion between equal things. They can have 

best schools have been mnrdered artistically by later sytEunetzy only, and symmetry without proportion is 
and lutdisoenimg bands. mA compodtioci. It is necessary to perfect beauty, 

Ky father was assessor in many important compe* but it is tbe least necessary of its elements, nor of 
ti lions, and we travelled togetlMr (^ten to distant cMuas is there any difficulty in obtaining it. Any 
places on these errands. Festuia was his motto soeeession of equal tbiT»g« is sgreeable; but to cotn- 
on anch wgrk, and his carefol weighing (rf tbe various pose is to arrange unequal thin^, and the first thing to 
points was an ideal lesson. As these is a good list of at done in be^nning a compeeition is to determine 
these competitions in TAs PinZder of February fi, I which is to be tbe pnncapal tlung. I beUeve that all 
will not give another. He was also much in reqiuM that has been wtitten a^ taught about proportion, 
for arbitrations, ancient hghts cases, and ae a witness put together, » not to tbe architect worth tlie angle 
in the Iaw Conrts. rule, well enforced, ‘ Have one lam thing and several 

Haviog traced in ontHne his busy pabHc life, a few or one principal thing ■"«! several in* 

words mnst be w ritt en about hia pnvste wnrL Tltf fenor thiogs, and bind vuQ together.’ ” 
find client of Importance was tbe late Bight Hon. Sr One day my father met Mr. Buski^ who was an old 

John Mowbray, Bart., for whom be boiJt a large block fnend, in PiocadiJly standing oppemte tbe Institute, 
of almsbouaes at Snndeclaod. PGe dieut ezpiesaed sod be atid that be'* never passed without scopping to 
himself delighted at the thorough way in wb^ the admire ita freahzieea.'’ Great was bis delight when my 
work was dons, and at the fact that tiiere were no bthet qiMrted to him tbe gist of this passage and 
"’extrsa.” His latest work, the People’s Palace, thsnlrsd him for hie jnewratioff. 

Mile End Boad, with the schools, Ubr^, Queen’s The mention of Mr. Bnakin recalls an anecdote of 
HsD, swimminA-betha and dook tower, was com* hhuofaprofesoualcharmcteT. When he came to my 
misMooed by ^ Isle Sir B. Hay Carne, who had hfiber first with a request to design for him a museum 
received a considerable grant from Ae Drapen’ Oom* near Slwffidd, the '* master,” as m was called, waxed 
pany for this purpose. Tbe style is Xeo'Gceek, and enthisiastic aod said that 1^ wanted “ a roof like ice, 
the hall is a model for bmJdm who care to Btndy the scintillating Uke diamonds,” and much more of a 
intricate science of acoostim. xbapaodic nature. When he had finished, Mr. Robson 

The original design was more ambitions, with said: “ Tea, Hr. Buskin, but how am X to keep the 
correapondingly kaa uzdty, than that ezeented. The water out I ” That,” was the reply, " is youz affair.” 
octagonal Ubrs^ is an artistic piece of constroction Finaocial coosiderations prevent^ this pro^t from 
with elsasic groining emhracang three bays. The em* matniing, however, altbongb the design was made, 
hryo of this idea is to be fonnd In tbe mediwal roof and Rnti^ was peatJy delighted with it. 
of the kitchen of the Bishop’s Palace in DnAam. When traveUing in ItsJy my father wrote to Buskin 
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from Florence, coocenuDg the Sheffield Mueeum, &nd 
£rom ft bundle of Me letters I extract the following 
chaTacteristio reply >— 

LoocA, Snd Oct.. *d2. 

DsAjt RdMOir,>— 

. , , I'm of your ooto with trocmge, oa it 

lapliM you're better—but bow could you think I would 
be bothered eboat Sheffield whan I wee in Italy \ 1 cemo 
hare to direct you Id the etudy of the dnomo of Lucce— 
not to make cetoloauee for Shield. . . . Plaaee take caro 
of youreetf in the i!ret place and let SheflUld take cere of 
i'telf aad u< take eare of wymlf, if I ceo. 

Ever afiectsouatoly youci, 

J. Rnucitf. 

In a latter a Dionth previous, Biiakin had warned 
hiin ** not to be too much aghaet at the comic Inlay^^ 
I am not going to imitate them, but Mudy Zhe rdi^ 
sculpture of the central gate of the duoBU^till I come.'’ 
This particular example of Italian art chd not appeal 
to my father, but I l^we heard him say that he ooq- 
sidaied the library of Sanaovino in Venice as not onlv 
one of the finest thing? in Italy, but probably of the 
world. On ezhijNting the perapeotive drawiog of the 
Institnte in Pans he was awarded a gold medal. 

The hTew Gallery, R^ot Street, W., reroMns to be 
mentioned. This was bmlt for the late Mr, Comyna 
Carr and Mr. C. £. Halid, who rs,T>\^ to him from that 
distingihahed architect the late Phihp Webb, who had 
sMd there Is only one man in London w^ can do 
this for you well in the tame—Hobson of Weetzninater; 
go to him.'’ That was because the proznoteia wanted 
the existing market tuned into a picture gallery in ax 
weeks ' Uy father bad returned bnt a few days pre* 
viously from Constantinople, fired with the wonderful 
Sancta Sophia and the zi^t use of ibarble. He cased 
the C. I. columns of the old market with marble and 
otherwise utilised the existing etroctue, effecting such 
a transformation that it be^ie the moet charming 
gallery in London, with its central marble ball and 
fountain, and with but few steps. It is a satire on the 
present state of Commerce o. Art in this country that, 
a year or two since, it became a reetaorant, and it is to* 
day a mere loof under which “ movies ” are shown. 
The beentiful N» Greek entrance has been ruthlessly 
torn from its surroundings and ie 1 know not where ( 
I have not space to deal with his large provincial 
works, as the Ladles' College at Cheltenham for the 
late Miss Beale, but I would conclnde this notice with 
a few more intimate remarks revealing the infiuenoes 
of others on his designs. 

His early work, especially ecclesitotical, was teis* 
pered strongly by Pwnch Gothic, notably aftor he 
had travelled in France with Johnson of Newcastle. 
Some of the plates in the latter's EcHif French Ar^i- 
ieciure were from my father's hand. He also contri* 
buted to the lAverp^ 8l^h Hock, and 1 beheve to 
the Bpring Gardens Sketch Bock. 

After passing through the “ brick peitod " of the 
School Board, a close study of work at Athens and that 
of “ Greek ” Thomson modified Iiis views, but be 
never fell into the vulgaT error of slighting Gothic. 
Good work in any etyle he admired nnrsaervedly. 

Of the many famous people be met, and in many 


instances knew well, I could give interesting teminis- 
cences; but this is not the place. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, however, designed for bim a beautiful gold 
watch, iu enamel, representing the sun, moon and 
stars on tbs face and an cxi^uisite peacock^an old 
emblem of the Resurrection—on the reverse, ayzn- 
boiic of time on the wing. This I am proud to posses?. 
Phihp Webb designed furniture for him Morris and 
Borne •Jones gUas. To Onslow Ford he gave bis first 
commission. And many architects, to my knowledge, 
owe him much for ssastance gratuitously given when 
in di$culties on school plans. 

The pungent vit which characterised my fatbor'n 
coQvenation gave him the entree into many places 
where good company is valued, for frhig natural gift of 
wit was of the intellectual order and spontaneous. At 
Durham once, when be WM piloting a spedally-invlted 
party of friends round the cethedc^, of which he knew 
almost every stooe, an American who had attached 
himself uninvited to tbe party and kept interpolating 
remarks (with his bat on) incensed Mr. Robson to 
ench an extent that be mans^ied to whisk oS witii bis 
umbrella the intruder’s top-hat on to the floor of the 
nave. Hcking it up carefully, He bowed, and atid, I 
beg your pardon—was it on your head I " 

bf the partnerships into which my father entered 1 
am not f^y cognisant. After the late Mr. Walton* 
Wilson, the late J. J. Stevenson joined him during 
the rush of work at the School Board. But he told 
me once that be wax occupied often in tbe after¬ 
noons rubbing out wbat John had done in the moiti- 
ing.’* The late Mr. Bodley bad previously suggeeted 
a partoembip, but for various reasone this did not 
mature. For some time he worked with the late John 
Wbichcord, a past President of the K.I.B.A. There 
wee no actual partnerehip, although be bought bis 
mactioe. In 1910 he too£ into partnerahip Mr. J. J. 
wtt, a nephew of the late Bishop of Truro and who 
bad been trained under Mr. Cat5e. This connection 
was severed only by Mr. Gott having to join the 
Army. 

Of bobbise my father was innocent, unless tbe for> 
raatioQ of a fine collection of pictures may be said to 
fall under that category. Examplea by Oromc. 
Constable, Corot, Uicbel, Israels, De Wint, Cuyp, 
Mierevelt, Fulleylove, Dodgson, Boyce, Hardy, Cox, 
Mnutbe, Linton, Orrock, and many otbera, are suf¬ 
ficient evidence of a ottbolic taste. No doubt this was 
fostered by a long and Intimate connection with th» 
gmt connoisseur, James Orrock, from whose coUcc* 
tlou many of tbe piotuces came. 

Uusio be dehgbted in, aod, having a good tenor 
voice, be joined frequently in glees, but any good 
music appealed to him except the very modem. In 
sport he was a moderate performer ss a golfer, skatei 
and biUinrd'player. We had so much in coatnon— 
OUT relations oeiug always of the friendliesb^that my 
IcoB is difficult to estimate, but I have endeavoured to 
give, faithfully, some insight into tbe hfe of a great 
architect, of a man of sterling integrity, of a friend of 
lasting Worth. 
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It w QoC natil «oaK irbcQ 'he owt 

with &o tcddentiB &tAS*cab, thfttbe began to feel hjm* 
mK other than '* u fr«sk as ever.’’ he had ooe 
enem;, bronchitis, wbicb, having gradually weakened 
him, caused his peaceful passing as I have said. He 
Kes beuds bis wife on Sheoten* Hill, beneath a beaati- 
fol granite cross of bk own hshiooing. I know that 
he will take a good report, dacntles!*, to his Officer 
Commanding. R.I.P. 

The official represeotatavea at the foneraj mi the 
24th Junarv were ISt. E. Gnv Dawber (Hon. Sec,, 
KI.B^.). H- J- l^aobfe FEJ., and Mr. W. 
Hatherley, KI., and exceptkmaUy moment weather 
kept many others a^ray. 

Philev a. Roasox [F \ 
Lift or Wovss. 

As hfr. Roheon'e plaos are, owing to the war, in 
storCi I am uoabla to give a conplete Bat, hut I 
bcheve that ncthmt of great imporUnce is omitted 
in the following, Competahoos ha always re^rded 
as a kbd of bigW pastime, bnt I consider thmfc, of all 
the plans iflwUate^ hts te the Coonty Hall was the 
beat. This was na^ in conjnnotion with the late 
Me. C.ll. Mallows [P.] 

Lams liloek td Alasboasrti. Soadcriaad, for (hr Rt. Hoa. 
Bar J. IL Mowhray, B4ri„ X.P. 

All Saiiie' C%QNh. Ralaloa, oearDurboB. 

Sl CQthbrrt'a Chwrrb, Etorboa. 

RniM it awa* of UplretboB Hall for (he Rt. Hoo. thr 
EsrI ei Zet/aod. 

Restorecioae of the Great Crolrd Tower o( Dwrfaaw 
CstboAra). (he Chapel of the Kbae Allan, and thr Uafflrr. 

St. .4aae’i Chveh, lireriiool, for (be CorporsHoa of 
lirerpooL 

Unnleipsl Offiee*. lirerpo^. for the Ce^rstioa of 

Lfmpool. 

Bbotley Hall. Nortbooibeffasd. /orThoaaa VDoos. Boq. 

The Pole's Palace lor E«rt Loi^oo. with lilwy. 
Qoeea'a Hall, Ctoek Tower, «"<< RwfstBiDg Bath (sow 
knovD aa The Baft loodoa CcJlofe). 

Znetitote of Paloten is Water Coloair, PtreadiUf. sM 
the Pnace’a Hall. 

Non Hankton Rail, sear York, for (3. CnwhaJI, Eaq. 

The New Gallriw. Regent Bimt. Loodea, for Mesons 
Halid and Comyne Can. 

The Great HaJ( ef (he Ladtee* College. CbeKnbaia. 

3t Hilda’s Tmoios CoOege. Chdarabaw. 

boftns Tows Hall. Yorkahiie. 

High School for Glria. Trsro. 

dehoola at Chester for Hia Grser the Dohr of Weal- 
biosier. 

Gootoo Hall. Norfolk, for (fe Rt. Hon. Lord RsIWId. 

K.aB. 

DonelaUa Gnmisir SekMl osd maaten' heeeas. 

Ail Salate* Cbtirob, Lotoo. Eant, and the Viesrage. 

WQaon'e Gmssmr School. ChBbenrrll. 

Haniion, Tnalej Towrr». Kent, for Sir Sydney Wairr* 
low. Bart. 

The White Hart Hotel. Wiedeor. 

Londes Beboeli (aose bodreda). 

Radbvrgh Plaarmge. Yortehin. 

Monunent V (he late John Whicbeord. P.B.I.B.A. 

Meaournt to the late Prinee Imperial. ChiHehBn>t 
CoBBion. 

hlooameQt to Hn. Robeoo. 

Moosment for Sir £. Baker. 

The Hall, Haopalead. for the Hiw*e« AHrB.OIney. 


Enlargetoento Ronoratiooe of loanj Parish 

Cbnrcbaa. 

School Board OAces. Bbefflald. tho Great Central 
School, and ^rth Oollev. 

Board OOlrea (part) for (he School Board for Lontlon, 
Board OSe«s for the Sheffield School Board {joint 
arrkiteot^ 

Board Ottorw for the Driffield School Board (jolot 
aicWtect), 

Kigh Sehool for Giii*. Blackheath. 
f.am School for<^ri«. BalriaoR, I’.S.A. 

Stained GIm« la (he Chtcrn’e diapel, Oehomo. 

Sreined Gleae at l^tedriehehof for (he Empreai Frederick. 
Heoae. Bov, Dcuhao, for W. H. Biwmwell, Ceij. 

Honae, oenr Hsajenere, for 7. Husphry Ward, £aq. 
EalargeBeiC of l^neen'a Toirar, Sh^old. (or S&ancI 
Boberte, ILP. 

Jeve' Free Soboel, Spltalfialda 
Rrih Celloge. Sbeffi^ (joint arcUtect). 

Bow Sebool. Dniham. 

Sa. JaiDee'e dab, PIceadiDy (rimoddliog). 
naekbestli and Chariton Cottage Hoe^ntal (oxtenriona). 
Truro How*'. Blaekhcatb. 

Cbapd, 8L Cbriatopher'a Sebool. Blaekhcath. 
Blaekhratb Gohoratory'. 

Hoaec. Wwteombe Park. 

BoliH’a honae, AacrahaJD, 

Honse at PHtwiek. 

Hooeea. Waodavorth Coibbou. 

HoliBrCead llace. Soesex (addition*). 

27. Leadenhall Street, EC 

Qweo .Asoe'a Naosow) (2sd half). S.W. 

Park Hill Hoaae, Sfreathan. 

SettoB Rectory. 

Uooae at Beppae Hill, Croydon. 

Hooar at 8befie<d. 

Howe at Purhnau 


Mr. Wu. RosBiroBTB [i".]. Areblteet to tbe Educa¬ 
tion CoBunittee, Duibun, writes; 

It VOA with tiid deepest regret that 1 heard of the 
death of my late chief. Mi, S. R. Robeon, F.S.A. [F.]. 
with whom I hod the good fortune to be doeely aso- 
cinted for many ysaia as pnpil and chief Assistant, 
thereby gaining a knowledge of architecture from one 
who was so ^aot upholder of art as applied to 
boilding. a kiodly critic, and a facile writer on archi* 
rectisal sobjects. 

Tbe Board Schools of London and raany importaot 
boildings in and the prowincof) are a fit^ng 
Dionnment of his atality and eriergy, hut he will be 
lemembered by those who knew him beet for his great 
geneioaity and large-hearted kindliness, 

Robson was a nan who never spared himself, par- 
ticulady when engaged in reporting on competitive 
[daos: these s'odd be corefoUy investigated again 
and again, the 3)oi&ta for and agsdnst each oompstitor 
noted and tabulated, with the reault that io all canes, 
it may be safely said, the best design was placed first 
aikd the next in merit aecood and third respectively ; 
while the ladd, indarely-written reports seldom 
failed to carry convirtaon to the minds of the pro¬ 
moters M the oorapetifioiu. 

\V. RrsawoBTB [F.j 
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THE LATE HERBERT BATSFORD. 

HR d&ath of Herljert B&ttiord on the 
14th JacuAiy after a loDg ilhiass ramovee a 
btnkwg peraonalic? from ^ pcbluhing Atag». 
Hia vaa a career of em:aoTdin&r 7 moment to ^e 
arobiteotuial profeados, for lua characteriatios were 
unique in resembling those amodated with the 
elghCedath'Oentujy publisheia, who combined the 
fonetiona of editor and patron and encouraged avebi* 
tecte to record their own impressions of the meaning 
of architectme. 

It ia no light tAsh to pen one's thooghtn of a friend 
whose kuowiedge s>nd* enthuaiaam itieiuKd respect 
from all he came into touch with. It will, however, 
be fitting homage to hie memory to show him aa the 
lineal and apostolic descendant of that remarkable 
gtonp of men who ^blished a centurj and a half ago 
from poatdans in ^gh Holbom within a hundred 
yards of the a&me spot. 

The early aocounbs of architectural boobmakiug 
are closely allied to the history of tha matured tra* 
dition in this conntry, for the confraternity of 
Barrabaa became a distinct craft in the early years of 
the eighteenth century, and sui^deDt emphasis baa 
not been given to the acuteness and cntarpriM of 
those men who, depending on the support of wealthy 
patrons and burdened with the expenses of engraving, 
issued the great folio volumes which are eagerly 
consulted to-day. In the first place, it was cus¬ 
tomary for authors to combine with printers of repute 
to iasue bools on architecture, and a variety of names 
can be traced relating to those who fiou^hed from 
1670 to 1730. Their imprints mostly hear curious 
references to the signs that diatanguiahed their places 
of business, such as *'Tbe Bible aud Ball in Ave 
Maiia Lane, L67S,” ox “ The Stole and Anchor on the 
pavement in St. Martin’s Lane, 1729,” Later in the 
century the name of the prmtseller, Bobert Sayer, 
who flourished at the Ool^n Buck iu Fleet Street,” 
becomes piominent as the vendor of axchltectural 
books an^ prints, both Ei^bsh and foreign. The 
name of BoWrt Pricke, famous as an engraver and 
translator from the French, is well Imown. Tiiis can 
b« verifled by bb imprint of 1673 on Le Muet’s ” Art 
of Fair Building,” “Printed for Robert Prioke in 
WhitecTOBS Street over agunst the Cross Keys, and at 
the Golden Lion, at the comer of New Cbeapeide 
next Bethlehem, where likewise you may have choice 
of other books of architecture, also maps, copy tints, 
Italian, French, and other prints.” Hlany architects 
ol the period, among whom was Vanbrugh, preferred 
to deal with Tonson at Amsterdam. 

In the second half of the eighteenth centiuy the 
imprint of Joeeph Taylor appears, at flnt In the 
form, “ Sold by J. Tayior at the Bible and Crown in 
Rolboru, near Chancery Lane, 1776,” then nearly 
oppotite Great Turnstile, and later at the Archi¬ 
tectural Library, No. 39 High Holhoru. In those 
days folio volumes of arohiUctural drawings were 


publubcd by subscription, and every penon of dia- 
tiuctioD, from the nobility to carpeiitAre, deemed it 
a privilege to have their names priutod on tlie opening 
pages, 

Taylor produoed many unportant work^, incloding 
Soane’s early books «id Hcpplewhite’a furniture 
de^gn^. It is of interest in these days to contemplate 
the variety of the subjects dealt with in Taylot’a 
catalogue, and to note the comparative cheapoese 
of the books, which enabled even the small builder 
to form a working Hbrarv and thus improve his taste 
and knowledge of detail. 

The flmj of Taylor contiuued its activities until 
Idas, when it was* supplanted by Priestly k 'Weale, 
who heralded their appearance with a small edition 
of Stusai k Revetta “Antiquities of Athens'’; 
ikocbhcr pocket editiou was published in 1S41 by 
mt & Eogue in Fleet Street and John Crossley of 
lAiccster and Rugby. Although Taylor’s business 
was to eoiQe extent ovciabadowed by uew firms, liir^ 
in'pliow removed from Holbom to 6 Barnard’s Inn, 
and coiitmi;ed to Intereet himself in tlila partiodar 
branch of publishing, for he was responsible for the 
issue of Fapworth’a veraion of “ ^ambem* Civil 
Aivhitecttire, ’ which was the chief book of referenre 
it) the ’forties, 

Glancmg at Priestly & Weale’s catalogue of 1825 
we find it to costaic 200 pages and to give a list of 
1,500 items. They were now in the first flight of 
publishers. Later on John Wealc satablislied him¬ 
self at Taylor’s old address, aud turned hia attention 
to meet the growiog demands of the en^neeang ptt)- 
featioQ as well os an occasinnal venture in muhi- 
tecture, including tlie magnificent volume b^' 
Professor C. R. Cwkerell winch appeared in 186^1. 
Mention must also be made of Ackermans, wbo sup¬ 
plied tho wants of the Begency Period. 

At the time when Weale was tbs recognised arbiter 
for tilings ill the archiCecCural publishing way the 
name of Bataford first appess. 

Bradley Thomas Batsford, the founder of the 
present firm, was apprenticed to a Ur. Dickeia in 
1837; bis indenture*^ to" the art and mystery of book- 
selling” are preserved among the archives of the 
firm. 

At this period the discount controversy in which 
Charles Dickens took a part occupied the attention 
uf the literary woHd, and young Batsford’e employer 
was one who favoured the innovation, aud in coa- 
sequeucs wss hovcotted by other bookacUars and 
publishers. Tlie time soon came when Bradley 
Batsford, then a young man of 21, opened a small 
biuiueAS in High Street, Holbom, moving a few 
yean later to within a few feet of Taylor’s site. No. 52 
High Holbom. This business st first dealt with 
modical and general books, and an early catalogue of 
1863 speaks of “ Bradley Bateford’s eea^ boo!^hop, 
three doors west of Brownlow Street.” The death of 
John Weale in 1862, aud the disposal of his stock 
three pare later, further prepared the way for the 
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rise of the houee of Batoford, and fed to booha deaiinji 
^th architectural and eo^Aterug ir<g k » becomuig 
perm&nentJj and fuially the sulqectB of the fiim’a 
intereate. this the eidert eon bad enM«d 
the busueee, and the fint ▼entuiea of the firm were 
made dnring the ’eaventMB, and for an nnbroksn 
period of orei fortf peaa the of BattCord baa 

been the dletjogaiabiiig featue of neadf every book 
of importance since pabbehed. On Ibe death of the 
second son iq 1682, Herbert Betsford, who had 
been atudjing for the Bar, was aaked by Ua father to 
take np a minor poartion in the firm, and for iwen^- 
two wan father and eoa were aeeodated. Berb^ 
Bat^ord appeared on the scene at the tune when the 
Gothic school had reached ita aenith; then f<dJowed 
a bamn pencd arehitectunl book prodoetion in 
marked contnet to the activity of the Prench and 
the GenDSQS. It was an inferior book sent to Sir 
Gilbert’s Scott’s office that led to the ionution of 
the CoBunittee that resolved to issot privately (he 
pioneer se^ of arebitactozal records known as the 
GardoDa Sketch Book.” 

There is an interesting article in Ti^ Builds tor 
1S65 on books recommended by the Institate to be 
studied by students wfakh contnstt the poverty of 
the books oi that time with the profoBioo that now 
gives a student a wide raose. From 18dl to the 
present day the firm of Batsmrd has been aesodated 
with the majosty of the modeni w orka in acelu- 
teeture, ran^g from Ur. Gotoh’s folios, Uesscs. 
Belcher & Uacsrtney's later BoDafeeanee ezampfes, 
hfr. Suatton's Tudor arehiteetore, and Ur. Wasd’a 
treatueon theBenaissaceein France. Itianotewor^y 
that the whole series of volnmea on arehilecLiue pro¬ 
duced in England are the revolt of pavafe entaipnaa, 
and thie ie in marked contrast to exodloat naten 
Chat pertains id France, where tbs Ifmistry of Kdo 
A rt has knt its support to leGording the nataonal 
monumenlB. Herbert Batsford aooo realised that 
new methods were reqaieed if accluCeetB and the 
gezisnl pubHc were to benefit irom the atody of 
books, and bis immediate activitsee date from twenty 
yeaia ago, and policy was coetaaned more 
vjgoronJy after the fatner’a death. There can be no 
denying the fact that Herbert Batsford was an 
enthusiast, not, however, of Hm dangerous type who 
rnah headlong after (he latent fsabkm, hot a geoioe 
who carefnlly weighed the poceilaliCiea of a book, 
and looked npon it primarily from the point of view 
of the rsquiremenla of the pr act ia ing arcluteet. He 
knew his andienoe, and encouraged fehoee who 
to him with immaturs ideas to spare no peine to 
produce the beat raanlte obCeinabfe. Bfe kMwledge 
of books was remarkable; ke seldom had reconne to 
catalogues or Hbrary lista ] what he did not at first 
fully understand he hia bnaneas to maater, ■nd 
aetonisbsd the majority of his friends with bis vast 
knowledge of the almosphere of tbe past He had 
a paesicn amounting almost to an obeemion lor tbe 
works of tbe eighteenth centvy, and rare teste and 


diseriminetioo as well as a uunotc Imowledge of tbe 
pdota, meitotinta, engravings produced during 
(lie past three hundred years. Hie study of oma* 
Brent craftsmanship was fcnndcd on keen 

artistsc percepCioa, with admiration amcmntang to 
Rvereoce for the works of real artists. Tbe ecstente 
of every library and museum of iciportsaica in tbe 
uumitry were known to him, and Ms vivadons figure 
wae ir^iiently to be seen in the prat room at tbe 
British Uoeeum is well aa at H^singtOD. In hU 
reseai^res be discovered the ezistence of an early 
state of “ Kranesi's imagm^^ Careen.” is a itudent 
of London, Hebert ifetsford had Uv eqnals; all 
tbe aepecta of London life in tbe p^t made &n 
espedaJ appesd to hJa receptive and aenstive tem¬ 
perament : he studied with care all that could be 
reamed from bygooe enstome, i«d as his knowledge 
widened he responded more kMiily to the teaolnngs 
bistory. In addition to bis study of tbe Uetropolb, 
oeady ev er y plane of importanoe in the kingdom wa^ 
vrert^ as wull as ^ majority of the cities on the 
Continent. Thoee who accompanied him cn bis 
feavefe know (he alxnost boyish entbuuaam be ex- 

E td for fine work of every description. Herbert 
ord no sympathy with policim: he 

demanded books his authors of large scale, apart 

from size. His delight was in booln—&e boob, rare 
boob, new boob and yet again books, a factor 
which prompted him to publish tbe *' Fellowship 
Series,’^ edified by Urs. Aithur Stratton. In the 
advaocement of taste he playod a very noble part, and 
if at (iptea his actimde was didactic be more than 
atoned Cot it by tire confidence he lospired among 
those who had the good fortizne to Ire under bre 
diiectioo. Herberi Batsford was more than an 
ordinary publisher, he was primarily a patron of tbe 
aria, arid did am than most men to eOengthen the 
position of architects with the public. It required 
ocarage to finance veatuiee without a Government 
s&bsdy, but it was rare for bun to make a mistake, 
and tb aeries of v^nnree hearing the name of the 
fina cany the impresa of taste and distinction for tbe 
impiratioo of posterity. 

I have avoided going into personal details of Ur. 
Batsford's cbacacter, of whi^ 1 have a fund of 
pleasant anecdotes; os the contrary, 1 feel that the 
only suitable mark of appreciation to his memory la 
to record the history of tht house in a way he would 
have hired. 

A. £. EiCBannsoN [i*.]. 


Mr. lUrrus DavsaoK [Hon. A.] writes: 

Wbes a vivid pereouatity is suddenly withdrawn 
from our midst our thoughts ate instinctively tuned 
backwards, seeking for a mental summary of the life 
that ia goDe, a&d so subtle and varied are the infiu- 
eooea at work abonfi us that It» not alva^ easy to 
find at ooce a clear and satisfactory record. But the 
death of Herbert Bafeford we can say at onoe and 
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without any qneetion means a loss to the arduteo 
taral proieasioii—a loss of ffreat service which he 
would yet have rendered to we difficult and ardnous 
taak of publishing the best form of architectural 
literature Imown to our time. The old and reputable 
house of BaMord would never have taken such a 
high and distiDguisbed place in the hook world had 
rt not heen for the developments which followed 
the pioneer work of the founder of the firm and hia 
elder sons, Mr. Bradley and l£r. Henry. Herbert 
Batafotd was certainly fortunate in his collaboratoie 
"-his various employeea and co-direotors-*and 
especially in the aasooUtion with hjs nephew, Mr. 
Horry Bataford, whose ability in regard to literary 
matters and book'pnblishing has been ipmarkahle. 
even in the eompanj of aueb a strong and energetic 
pojsonality as Mr. Herbert. This is In Itself a happy 
augury for the future of the firm. Only thoee bel^d 
the scenes can Imow how great a part the capable 
publisher plays in the issue of snch a series of books 
as those which hear the of Bataford. When 
the author hands in his manuscript it is assinned hy 
many that the rest of the business is quite easy and 
peifunctory, hnt in a large number of publications 
the real tronble seems to begin when the pubhsber 
commences his part of the work. Messiv. Batafoxd's 
point of view has always contained a high ideal, 
the beat that could be done within the limite of aise 
and cost has always been aimed at. For this main' 
tenance of a high standard, and indeed very largely 
for its creation, Mr. Herbert was responsible, and the 
architectural profession owes lum a great debt of 
thanks for the quality—mav one not eavthc dignity ? 
—with which he has en^wed his fong aeries of 
poblications. After all, this is a point which afieota 
us very closely, and we cannot be iodifierent to the 
fact that ourprofesaion has hsd such a finely produced 
bibliography. In acknowledgment of what he has 
been and what he has done the memory of Hexhert 
Batsford ought surely to be preserved in some 
tangible form. 

T. Rafpibs Davison [Hon. .d.J. 


REVIEWS, 

PULPITS IN ENGLISH CHUBCHES. 

P^piU. Ltcttma. <tit4 Orff^tu in Sfiflui Citnie^. 

J. CAorU* Cca, LL.T>.. L53 8», 

191$. 7«- 6^. Otf«rd VKtvert’iv 

This work forms one volume in the series of books 
on the ecolseioiogy of English churclKe of tha Oxford 
University Press—an excellent series which does what 
it acts out to do thoroughly aud wsU—vis., to give a 
fairly complete record of the various fomitiire of the 
parish churches of this coontry down to about the 
eighteenth century, with descriptions and iUostrationa 
and some oouunente. 

Dr. Cox in his preface suggests that the name of Mr. 


Frauds Bond, the General Editor of the series, mlgbC 
in faimess be Jacketed with hie own, and he adds; °to 
him these pt^ are indebted for all the labour and 
schoisrly insight involved in the selection and arrange* 
ment of the vast number of choice illuatratiuns . . . 
as well as to correeCious and advice in the lettcrprces.’’ 

Both author snd editor have produced an excellent 
and valuable book. It claims to be the fimt since Mi. 
BoUmau published bis tif Ancwit Pi^jni4 in 

1S19. The first chapter refutes a popular delurion that 
preaching was a specia] ohameteristio of the Eeforma* 
tionp^od, and itjoes od to prove that the exact con* 
trary is the case. T^author also adduces evidence*'to 
upset the foolish but often held notion tha.tMrmons were 
usually preached in Latin and not in the vernacular. 
The fact'is that, so far 69 England is concerned, Latin 
sermons were reserved for the learned, and that for 
every Latin sermon at least one hundred were preached 
in the vulgar tongue."' 

He goes so for ae to say In his preface that “ Manuals 
of the fifteenth and earlysbeteenth ceutnriea enjoyned 
on the laity the importance of preaching, making it a 
matter of greater moment to usten to a sermon than 
even to hear Mosb."' 

To support this sUtoment be quotes from Dives et 
Pauper, i^ch, he saye, '* appears to have been by far 
the most popular book of religious Instruction in 
England,* first brought out hi the middle of the 
fifteenth century.’" It is interesting as ahowiog the 
beginning, exceQonCly meant, of one of the great mis* 
takes of ^ Protestants, that of confusing the word of 
the preacher with the Word of God. 

It is certainly stTsoge that anyone having knowledge 
of pre-Hefermation times sbo^d ever have supposed 
that sermons wen rare in tho»e days. There were 
books, of course, bnt, as every copy bad to be written, 
it is obvious that the number was very limited, and 
coQsequeQtTy the ability to read also limited to those 
comparativdy few who had access to boob. All kn<^w- 
ledgs was therefore verv largely Imparted by word of 
mouth. Thus the need for preaching is abuudantlv 
obviooB, and the oiedisval people were exiremely 
practical, as their worb bear witness to this day. 
There is so much tt show how deeply the people of 
all classce loved their churches and how they enjoyed 
Qsing them that some in tiie nineteenth century who 
had BiiSered much from long and very doll sermons 
(and I think we all suffered) felt this phenomenon 
could only be explained by absence of any tormun, 
sod to offered this explanation withonC further coo* 
si dering the matter and icgaidless of evidrnce Co the 
contrary. 


Dr. Cox tells us that there are npwsrds of aixt^ 
stone pulpits of pre*B«£ormation data »till left in tins 
country and about a hundred medisval wooden 



The illuBtratiooB in this book wiU prove, to those who 
have not seen the pulpits themselves, that they were 
intended to be prominent and important thii^ in the 
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charch ; zoaoj are of coosidenMe aie, vA as much 
bviiig cue aod «nt)t(Biiysio W been «peot m the 
de^ga And cnfCsoiABshipu npon the fbotk oe the ahsf. 

Those It Nuti^h, Cheamre (p. IS), it Amndel, 

fiuisex (p. 31), with its reonpiM teeter, the leell- 
known one At CbeDcester (p. 99), are auM^ the beet 
of those made of stone, and Fotheriagaf (p. 71), vhkh 
appears to be of the time of Bdvara IV. ai^ has a 
“small canopy of fan Taultug,” irhichis eoveied ofer 
by another of seventeenth centory srarkmaiiidup, the 
effect of which in the illutration b agrw a Me, is a 
beautiful example of a wooden polpit. 

A few of the wooden pulpits ia Korftdk retain much 
of their orieinal painting;** the most notable example 
is at “ Buriingham St. Edmond.** 
if The wooden pd^ at Worstsad, Norfolk (p. 91), 
appears to stand indepandeotiy and to be capiutta at 
b^ff moved to any position desired, and so does ^at 
at- Abbey Dore, Hei^idahzze (p. 91). 3%e latter is 
seventeenth centary workmanship. Itseema probaUr 
Chat down to the foarteenth eenCnry most of the 
pulpits were movable etnetiuea ^aced whece amt 
convenient for preaching. There arc still in 

use; and ona would suppose that many omtc will be 
used in the futoie, espec^y in large churches. 

Dr. Cox ays of the poJpit at hblton, in Datbyshire 
(p. 17), that *‘it is oea of the oldest in ChristaBdoiD.'* 
Et desciibca it as ** a Dniqoe axanple hrwn out of a 
solid block of oak or section of a peat tree. 4 leet 
8^ inches high, 7 feet 8 incha in diamter,” hmgtrnal 
in plan wi^ one ade cut out W form a natrow en¬ 
trance. Ha dates it e. LSCO^. One would have 
thought that older examples of pulpits were known. If 
not in this country at least ia the aoutb or eaa of 
Europe. 

" Pulpita in these pages are followed op county by 
county in alphabetic order under three headm^^ 
namely me^eva] examples of both stone and wood, 
and poat^Hefomiation instaneca up to about the year 
1700.*’ Fulpite occupy twt^thirds of the book; tbea 
comes an interestini' chaptar on bour^d^mea, which 
the author teDs tie " came into guoeral use iu the 
Church of England in the axteenth and seventeenth 
centuna” Itis weIliIluttrat<d,aj>dbass<izDetiiingto 
say about tha length of eenaooa. quoting George 
Herbert to the effect that too great logth ruaketh 
*' the hearer weary, and so he growa from not relialUDg 
to loathing.” Excellent advice. 

This chapter ends with a list of extant honr-glaat 
stands, and a Mbtiography. Chapter YIU. is ^voCed 
to lecCems of braa and stone. It speaks of the 
development of the Jeetarn hwm the ambo of tlw 
early church its qm during medimva] tinue. 
Xany lecterns are duecribed, ard a Get ia ^'vea of boa 
eagle ketema, ioeludiog those of cIb aavrnteenth 
century. Chapter IX is <>f lecterm of wood, and con¬ 
tains a list of the surviving old wooden eagW. which 
number about a score. Both these chaptem are fully 
and well illustrated. Baade eagle aud paficau 
foctems tbera are eeveral with double oc tin^e daska, 


tba hast of which is perhap that at All Stints*, Pave* 
meot, Toric. 

Chapter X is of reading desks, a thing which the 
nld Gunbeidge Camden Society described, if unkindly, 
eartainly correctly, as an '* abomination.” Chapter 
XL d'H l f with desks for books, with two 

petares and a bet of the more important stands to be 
found in timrehea. The lut chapter is of organs and 
o^an cases, with several lllusnations. ITooe that 
remain are of mediiaval data. 

The book is provided with Index LoooruDi and 
Index Rerom. 

OEAJtLBS BPOONXa [F.] 

THE BUILDER’S FOREMAN. 

The BuHdt/'t y«(T3a«M. .4 PradMal Outd^ to kit Training- 
Bv J. F. Odtat. IPiVi 120 6o. Loti. 

allA FriuU. lB.T.Settfofi,lid..^Ui9kB<ibom.] 

’* The bearings of thaae observations ’*~to adapt a 
famous autbonty—lays in the title thereof,” the es¬ 
sential of tike book bei^ that rt is addieesed not to 
budding architocti, who hope to devise, but to intelli¬ 
gent workmen, who aspue to carry out. It is quite 
that titeie have been previous publications 
from this staodpoent, but they Itave not come in my 
way. 

The pieHaunarychaptem dealwrth the minor morali- 
tiee, and appear to a middle'class, middle-aged 
to ^ ratbai of the nature of Gctie excursions Into the 
obvioos: 

Tiw royal road to suceess may ba summed up in 
two w<wds, * Hard wo^' ” andso on. 

But later, wheu we spadalise, the advice is plassing 
even to tike cynksU: 

In choosing worbnen ’* avoid engaging friends and 
Tulationa: tlwy will undermine your authority.*’ 

“ The clerk of works should not be treated as if he 
sure <kv<»d of brains.'’ 

Benmmher tint ** iaterviewing architeote often 
necesitatea a great amount of tact.* * 

**IdJe piomBee id regard to data of conflation 
should be avoided.” 

Tbe tecbnicti pert of the hook (which is the mtiu 
part) is vsjuahle; there are useful hints on the keep¬ 
ing of notebooks and m^Hrg schedules, points to he 
remembered in cleOCTg sites, erecting hoardings, see¬ 
ing af^ one’s comfort in the matter of an office, aiid 
amn^ng plant. 

Thm, when senous businees begins, there is infor- 
matioD not only a to the (om of »oreA hut as to the 
Aiffimkipw which may arise in erecting them. One is 
told bow to deal with water on the site, and the best 
ways of foming temporary roadways and crane scaf¬ 
folding ; tikere k help in unde rpinnin g, levelling, set¬ 
ting out, and much aw. 

’nte ilfnstrations are either to scale or figured and 
are clear and very iniosning. The langnage thiough- 
oat is simple and strtightiorward, and at the end of 
the book there are chapters on the nice handling of a 
theodolite and a humble approach to the confines of 
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the higher metbenAties, which be AppredAted b/ 
persons of presuroAblj more lecLroiDg and experience 
th&n that geaerajly poaecssed by the cIaiq to wliicb 
this excdknt little book priioanly appeAk. 

HkKBBRT Q. fsfiBRSON 


C<;BBESK)XDENCE. 

The Loi^tuduMl Rib io Gothic Ccoetmction, 

To 1^9 EHiior, JoTTBNAL R.r B.A.,— 

SiB,—On leading Sic TKomfu Jaekson'e lately 

E ubliabed book, Oc^ic Arckilsdure in France, 
ni. and Italy, I find that be takes issue with me on 
two points of capita) importance in Gothic con* 
structiozk^nazaely, (1) The etilHng of the longitudinal 
rib, and ($) the function oi thi') rib. It wll be 
noticed that Sir Thomas calk it a vaU*rib. 

On page 39 he asys: * Mi. bfooce seems to think 
that this stilting of the waU*rib, 90 that the pane) of 
SAhUring next the wall rises veitically for some height 
instead of spreading laterally along the wall, and 
thereby reduces the width of the conoid of vaulting 
where it reaches the wall, ie a mode of confining the 
throat of the vault against the side wall to the area of 
support given by the buttress ontude. In tbis he is 
mistaken. The two panels next the wall exercise no 
thrust upon it whatever, and woold stand without 
it. . . . strldng oi the panels has no other object 
but that of giving more room for clereatoiy windows.” 
Kow. I have not said that the side panels exerciae 
thmet. It is not a qoestioa of the side panels, but oi 
Che whole vault thrust. It is quite true that these 
pAnels exert no independent outward thiosts, but it 
IB obvious that as pa^ of the vault conoid tl^ey must 
parhcipate in any movement oi the conoid as a whole. 
In other words, any yielding to thrust in the system 
Hs a whole will, of couiae, carry the side panels with 
it. The remarks about the panels bavo, t^refore, no 
pertinence. 

That the object of the gtllting was not give more 
room for ^^erwlory windows is clearly deinojifftrated 
by the fact that in the beginning no advautago was 
taken of it to enluge the windows, which remain as 
bsiore, small openings in walls. This ie the case in 
Noyon, St. Leu, Lacn, Paris, and all other tian- 
sttiona) Gothic monuments. It is not until we come 
bo the fully developed style that the wsll djsappeare, 
and the whole space between the piers becomes a 
void, save ror mullions and tracery, ss at Beims, 
Amiens, and Beauvais. That the stilting gatliers the 
thrusta on the ^er is obvious, and this being so there 
can, 1 think, ^ no doubt that it was done for this 
purpose. WliaC other rational explanation of it is 
possible t 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the clerestory 
opening of a develop^ Gothic building is not a 
window at all. It is rather an intercolumniatiob. To 

* BrfwTins to ray Pwtfepwwu o«ag>WBat«r9/0**a4frii frfN r » , 
pp. iSMSSl^oJ Baitlea. 


call it a window is to tgnoTe that skeleton constroctlon 
which primarily distinguishes Gothic arclutecCure. 

As for the second point—namely, the function of 
the loamtudinal cib. Sir Thomas Jackson says (psge 
2d6): ‘^Bzeaption might bo taken to some of Mr. 
Moore's conditions on the ground Chat an archl* 
tsefura) feature is only justified by structural mean* 
ine (ate). . For instance, the wall-iib does not really 
b^ng to the vault at all, but to the wall into which 
it is bonded. It is rather omameoUl than neesaeary. 
It is often omitted, end the side panel rests on a chase, 
or Bet<if7, in the wall.” But on page 243 he defines 
wliat he calls “ the construodoDal theory of a Gothic 
church in perfection”; and in the coume oi this 
definition he says: The whole width above”—i.e., 
above the tifforium—which closes the side vault is 
occupied by an immense window whose out^ arch 
/on/u the waJi-rib of ike oovk.” * Now, if this be 
true, there can, oi course, be no wall, and if there be 
no wall there can be no propriety io speaking of a 
walbrib. And if the arch of the operung (miscalled 
a window) torme the lon^tudinal rib (miscalled a 
wall-Eib) oi the vault, how can it he said to be bonded 
Into the wall ? Since no wall exists, this rib forms 
the support of the end of the vault cell, and it thus 
veiy clearly belongs to the vault, and Is in no sense 
4 merely oTnamenta] feature, Bix Tbomoa Jackson 
has here forgotten his deAnitlnn, which is bssed on 
the Gothic of the lU-de-France, and is thinldi^ of 
English constmotion, with its h^vy clerestory 
wMch dues not answer to the definition, and is clesriy 
not (Jothic construetjon if the definition he correct. 

I may add that this definition bears a close resem¬ 
blance to my own, ^ven more than twenty-five yeses 
ago, in the book whloh Sir Thomas Jackson criticiBeB. 
It appeacs atzange that such a definition should have 
l)een framed by a writer wlio includes Eagiish and 
ItsUan pointed arebitecture in the Gothic category, 
for it counton all claim of these architectures to be 
claased as Gothic. To bring these radically difFereot 
styles under the general appellation Gothic te to 
make Gothic architecture a structurally amorpho^is 
art. And it is paesing stiaoge that it should not 
be seen that just as characteristics of structure Jif* 
ferentiats ffenora and spsdss in natural organic 
lornia, so do straOural systems fuodaioeutally dll* 
ferentjate architectural styles. 

Charles K. Moons [/ion. .1.] 

Keat'RetBuiiog Plasters £or Inoer Sorfaces of Walls. 

«/ Utatino and VatiflsHne Enginftrinj. 

CoUifft. Itmdon. 1 FA. )ei7. 

To lU EiUor. Joomial R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—I am engaged on behalf of the Guoi- 
mifliCft on Fuel Economy of the British Association 
in making investigationa on the consumption uf foci 
for domestic heating and other put^>oaes with a view 
to economiaing the national resources. One branch 
of this investogarion has as its object to determine 
forms oi building construction which will reduce the 
* Tta iUlJoa tolfi*. 
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[Fei. mi 



i<m o( lie&t through tbe vaUs o( a direlEng hone. In 
tins coDMctioQ Z am eodeavooiing to cmnpaR tbe 
bMt*retadning e&ct (rf difeseot kinds ol planter 
applied to tbe izmer enriacee of veils. 

There must be maap ioexpenaive compoutiom 
known to some of fow readen, vbicb viO |mbaUj 
produce a great eSest in frbi* directaoa. I write, 
therefore, to ask anj sock peraooa vbo are ^otenated 
in this meet important national probleta, and who 
are in a poeition to snbmit sniUbU aaoptea, to com* 
munioate with me at tie 'Unreenitf GdSefe. 

We have erected in tite laboratorue beie an a|H 
paratue capable of *y'*king tests of tbe exact effect of 
such plaster, and I abonld be prepared to eubmit anj 
eami^es sent to me to that test if it appeared to offer 
any prospect cf sneoecs. 

Uay I request yon, tberdore, to ask any of yew 
readers to gire ns tiwic aosistaoce in nationaOy 
important matter.^Yons faitbinlly, 

AraoB H. BaiJua. 


9 COMOCTT SraxSf, Xokdon. Vf., lOrA FtWitttry 1917, 


Ao OppOTtimity ter Revmng; Oee’a PreoA 
Dean Sd,—A t tbe pneent time then are probably 
a nnmber of professional men vbo tbiongh uie mani¬ 
fold occupations of nonnal have allowed tbeir 

lingniatin tsJeote to toaisb, and who feel that onr 
future more intimate relations wHh o«r nwgbbonni 
points to tbe deeira^ty of raneving association vitb 
langnages otber than tb^ own. At (be —*jm^ 
any sneb damn is hardly HkaJy to mature in tbe 
direction of attending stndents* cleaca or public 
iectnres. To any such coUeagoes may I be aflowed 
to commend the private toition of (vo ladies who are 
working together, end are prepared to take adnJt 
pupils in in&rmal cooveisational fesems in f re neb at 
the pnvaCe home of one of tiiem at Hampstead. One, 
of French nationabty, poeaeases a l»«g expeiiaDce of 
beaching her langosge, and exerciaes it m a moti 
practical manner; while the other, vbo is Engtsb, 
was educated in and has spent many yean is Pam, 
and is a vivacaons coovenatiMutist. 

Yonn fmthiuDT, 

FJU3X 

[Inqniiiea concerning tha above may be add wiA 
to tlw ^toT, JoUSNAL B.I.BA.,9, Ckmdnit dtieeu] 
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DullQgton; be joined the Foms in August 
1914, and pioceeded to Preoce in April 1915. 
He was also mentioned in Lord B^vncb’s Des- 
patciies, Jacuarj 1910. 

WoundM. 

DiCK&En, Second Lieut. HaBOi.D Jotn Kwh, Bojal 
Fljing CoTM [Student] (eon of bfr Bentard 
Diclcaee [F^. Wounded in left ioreexm by 
maohine-gnn ballet. Now lecowered and pre- 
panng to rejoin. 

Serving Ae Forces- 

The following it the Fortieth list of hfembera, 
Lioentiatee, and Stodente B.l.B.A. serving with the 
Forces, the total to date heiog 69 Fellows, 610 A»o> 
ciatea, 311 Licentiates, and 291 Students 

AsaotiiATU. 

Pfennalt, p. B.; Lieut., S-E. RcerieeK. 
fl&U, ViQMDt : Sftnit«r 7 9««tloB It.A.>I.C 
DickeAMO, W. F.: Ijeut.. H*na Re^. 

Foggltt, (j. H.: R 07 AI En^A^«n. 

LlOSWTIATftS. 

DukM, W. S.: U. 6 .T.O. 

g tiBB . H. E. 1 Officer Cadet Battalico. 

StQrgM, H. >T. ; It.A.U.G. 

WitUaeon. Stepheo : lieot. B.7.C. 

Promotions. 

Mr, S. Sirkett [A.] gazatUd lieot. io the Laoca. Fodiere. 
Sec. Lieot. Ceeli L. Wrigbt [d.]. R.O.A., from Artiete' 
Ridee D.T.a 

Charing Cross Bridge ; T 1 » Railway CompanT's New Bili 
The Parliamentary ComnuUee of the London County 
Oounoil reported as follows at lest Tueedaj’s Meeting 
We hare been in oomDootcatiofi with the Improvemente 
Committee upon the subject of the new Bill, and they 
btreiirformod ua that, after bariog pve& fuB eoiuldsration 
to the matter aad baring coaferri^ ae autboriied by the 
Cooneii on December 19^, 1916 (p. 113dK with mpreeenta* 
tires of the rarions autbontice aad bodies ooneemed, they 
are of optojon that Che queetion of the erecutioo of a 
scheme banns for im object the improvement of the area 
occupied by Charing Crose etarion and bridge ie one of 
national importance ; that the reaeone for the rejection of 
tbo Company's Bill of laal eemien apply with equal force 
to the procent Bill; and that, as the works prepowd by 
the company cannot be executed during tho war, and pro¬ 
bably not for eoms time afterwards, the Bill ehonld W 
opposed by tbo OouncU on al] grounde in order to eecnre a 
peetponement of tbc consideration of tbe whole matter 
until after tbe declaratloo of peaos. In explanation of 
their opinion that consideration of the whole matter ahould 
be poetpoa^i the Improvements Cemnnttee Mint out (hat 
tbe present time is not opportune for thepnblio author! tJee 
ooucemed In the future of Charing Crose to consider 
eebemee or enter into commitments for fotoro improve¬ 
ments i that in their judgment (ho pment time is equally 
iaopportuso for (he compa^T to make app^ieation to Par* 
liament for powtre prejudieial to any poealble acbenio 
of aueh a nature and net capable of exwution until after 
tho war : and tbat, eoniisteutiy with this view of the posi¬ 
tion, the Coonoil should not be asked, as a condition ^ the 
rejection or withdrawal of the BUI, to oonmlt itaolf ae to 
its policy in the matter. 

We agree that tbe leasous which Induced the Council io 
oppose on preamble the Bill which was iotrodnoed last 
Seaatos apply with equal force aft the pxoeenft tino, aod it 


nnnt, of course, ba kept in mind that the Bill of laet session 
was rejected by Parliament. 

Tbs Report oraoluded with tbs following recommends- 

tioos: 

(s) That tbc*9oQth Baatam and Loudon, Cbatbam and 
Dover Railways Bill, 1917, bs opposed with tbe object of 
sMuiAg its Rjaetion. 

(h) That it an instruction to tbo Parliancotary Com- 
mittee In giving effect' to the forgoing raaolatlon (a) that 
Dotblog shall bs done to roatrict in any way tbe Council's 
freedom of action in regard to any schame having for Its 
object tbe Improvement of tbs area ocouplcd by Chadns 
Om railway station and bridge. 

(c) That in order to give effect to the foregoing rasolution 
(a) ^itlona be sealed and preaanted agwnst tbe Bill. 


OBITUARY. 

John Kabb, who died on the 27tb November last in 
hia eighty-third year, wu elected >lu Aseodate of 
the Institute in 1366, Fellow in 1882, and wu placed 
00 the list of Betf^ P'ellowg in 1902. He was 
articled to Mr. Fdward I’Aoaon in 18DS for five yean, 
attended Professor Donaldson's lecturea at l/niversitv 
College, and waa awarded a Certificate in the Art 
^ vuiou. He afterwards studied for eighteen taoetbe 
in France and Italy, touriofi Id company with IV. 
Eden NeeSeld, George Donaldaon, and othem, and on 
his return entered the office of Mr. George Smltili as 
principal diangbteman. Dohng this tjrna be w&a 
employed by the Defence CommisaionorBizipreparing 
drawings of fortificatlom, bamcka, Ac. He started 
practice in 1863, his work being chiefly in connection 
with business pEeniises and warehongee in the Chty. 
About 1878 he became Assistant Architect la tbe 
Office of tbe Bletropolitan Board of Works, end on 
the formation of t^e X<ondob County Council was 
appcMQted Chief Aaastsnt Architect, for s time 
serving aa Acting Superintending Architect. He 
refirea from the County Council some ^teen yean 
ago. hfr. Hebb was a keen member of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings. His sun, Mr. 
Oswald 0. Hebb, writes: “ Of oonaderable oulfiire 
and attainment, my father bad a gnoeful talent for 
versifying and a pretty conceit in parody. He de¬ 
lighted in rendenng French and particularly Itollan 
poetry Into English verse. He was interested in the 
pre-lUpbaelite znovement and in maoy of its ad¬ 
herents. such as William Morris and bis iriacds. 
J. NcNeid WhiatJer, George du llaurier, Charles 
Fastlake, and Pellegrini (*' Ape ” of Uamly Fair) are 
namee I zecal) In my boyhood.’' Mi. Hebb served 
for a time on the Institute Literature Committee, 
and aome years ago was a frequent contributor 
to the JouaMAL. 

Charles R. Baker King, whose death also occurred 
Ob 27th November, at tbe age of seventy-eight, was tbe 
senior raecnber of the Associate class, having been 
elected in 1869. After serving his articles with Mr, 
Dawkes he entered the office of Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
eventually became his chief assistant, tbe snpervieon 
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th« fftbnoof Wectnanster Abbef banf entnisted to 
his cure. Ho did n gnait dftal of odginftl work, kii 
spodalit^benf ehufth so«eiis, ofwhichtlutfttKorth 
Petherton is a fioe amnpte. In Angiut iut he cele¬ 
brated hie goldeo veddiog, aod vae pfeeeot oolf a 
few weeha ago at the JoHlee PestiTi] el Chifet Cbnreh, 
Brondeehvy, of which he was arehiteet 

Edward Cratnej, of WaOsend-oD-TTW and New¬ 
castle •on-Troe, whoae death was aasoQ&eed at the 
General hleeti&g la December, bad heefi a lieendate 
of the Institute, aad was ocd; elected to the F^W' 
ship in Jime W/ Tfaoagh so Tom^—he was only 
thirty-four whan ha died—he had acldefed a eoo- 
aiderable repiitatiu) ia the North of Englai>d, haring 
been suceeaafal in competitions for deaigDa of free 
libraries, housing scbenia and various pt^c weeks. 
Ha was awarded the gold, ail^r and hrooae medah 
for his designs for the model cottages erected at the 
North of Dn^aad Kodel Cottage Szhibitioti, asd 
waa arehitect to tii« Newcaifie Corpormtioo h>r tlmir 
ptopoead bouAUg ecbeiDe at Walker mod for tlm new 
cemetery sebeeve at Whitley Bay. He wia articled 
in lfi$6 Co Mr. Stephen Piper for three yeaaa, and was 
tracafeired in 1896 to Heasre, Hkkeft Cbariewood (a 
complete. He started praetke on hs own account 
in 1907. Hia executed works tnclnded Librariea at 
Annfield Plain, Hendon {Sunderland), and Hooks* 
wearznoutb: CcpvneiJ Officce, Hewbw • oo • Tyne; 
Secondary School, Blytb ; Laborttoriea for the 
Thermal SyndicaCe, WaUsend-ori'Tynei Ptetue HaD, 
Wallseod-on-Tjoe; nnmerona honaea and cottages 
in the North. He desgned fomitoR end fiCtiag^ 
to most of hk buiJdiii|B, and had laid ont varioua 
Mtates. 


.MINtTES. 

At tbt Foarth l>nml Meetint (Ordioarv) ti tbe fifiton 
1916-17, lirid Moitatj. 5tk FebraaiT 1917. at 4.30 p.M.-- 
Pnwot, Mr. EruMt Newioa, A.ILA., Freotfeel, in tho 
Chair; SZ Fallovt (sdwUoc 14 laenbm of the Coucal). 
and Z AwociaCes (boCk owmben «rf Uw OoBOed)—tlw 

MtBBtes of tba Meeting hdd 8Ch Jenaaiy kaniw been 
(lublieked in the JooiuiAa. were taken aa read ana iDgMd 
aa eomet 

Tka Ron. 8««r«Ury banng; anoOBneed Um decease of 
Ediraed Robert Bobaon (fetber «f Mr. PUlip A. Eobeoe 
[F.]), rl«et«d Au9tialt In 1E60, Frfltie in 1664. wbe bad 
eerv^ as Haaber of tbo CmiaeiJ, os tba oU Boud of 
Exemiorrs. aad on tsoom Coaaitteee; JoMpb Fcater 
Wood, eketed AaaKwk in 1663. Frflote in l$10, Mmetiiae 
Preeideot of the BmM Sodaty of A^bitecta ai^ lefse* 
aaotaKte ot that body on tha laatiteta Coiadl: Bm^ 
Honun Thookas (bcother of Sr BniaweU TWmaa [F.]), 
of the FabUe Works Departsiaat. Madraa. daoCed FrOaw 
ia 1913 from the dam <rf Ue«Btia«ea ; and AreUbeU 
Dona. Eoa. AttofisU, alocted in 1910, >t *M Neelred Ibat 
th« reurrta of the Inatitim for the loa* «i tbeee memben ba 
enterM ob tb* MiaBtaa, and that ncaa^ce of irmpathy 
and eoadolepce bo addneaad to Mr. Philip A. Robeoa and 
to Bir A. Bnimeril Tbonas. aad to the rdatirea <d tW 
other urnben Bcatioaed. 

The decease vae ako announced of Bdvn OaeS Lav- 
rvDcr, Gilbert HigginbottoiE. John PoeaU Ueards. 
Ghdst 03 »ber Adlenyarrr. and Tbowaa ?i«neia Keeftt. 
tietnUsiu. 


ft waa reaolred that lattera of ayaipatby bo addnssod 
to Mr. W. Roiand Howell [F.]. who loot two mbj In 
the war. and Go Mb Horae* J. EeladoB [F.]. who had loct 
biaeldc^soa- 

Tbe MMtUg alao nprraaail Ita deep regr«<i^ ^ 
BBtimdy death td Mr. Hnbert Bataford, head of the Rm 
of Meeeis. B. T. BatMerd. tba architectural bock pob. 
Uahers. and a rota of ayn^thy and oondolenee vae 
pasard to bia widow and to hie aaphew and aaoocMor. Mr. 
Harry BatMerd. 

It was aanooneed that the following Aaaooiatea had 
been aoBinated aa candidate* for the Tallowihip— el*., 
Petey Mdrria (BzeterX Csfea Fetaetetm 1697, and uristo- 
(Aer William Ftedertek Wbetisr. 

The Prrwdsat anooanoed that tbo OooBdl propoaad to 
so bait to Hif Mojesty the iHiAg tho naoa of Henri- 
Peal Mtoot. Arehltact of the New Sorbonna, Pans, aa a 
fit fecipmit of Che Royal Odd Medal for the oorreot year. 

Tbe Boedi^ aepaiated at 4.45. 


NOTICES. 

The Couneil kew deddad to isrus tho Joubnal o/ 
ike IiutiMe montkl^ inMood of forU/d 0 klly UHrif furO^ 
ytdieo. 

A SPECUl. OENBRAL MEETING will be beld Koc- 
day, 54h Harcb 1917, at 4J0 p.in-, tar the foUewing pur- 
pen* j— 

To elect tba ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST foe the cur- 
RBtyear, HwChmnnaAiiomoTe: **That,BubjeottoBia 
Haaeaty'a gradooa saoctw), the Royal Gold Me dal for the 
pmnottfBi <d archiiaeCare be pieeenCed tbie year to Mou* 
Bsnr Hmmi.Pabt Nsir^, ibmbre de rinatitut de Prance 
[Boil Carr. M., Paris] in recogidUon of tbe merit of bis 
executed work." 

A GENERAL MEETING {BUSINESS) will be held at 
tbe eondorioQ of tbe above meatrag for the following pur* 
pimes>- 

To read the Minutee of tbe Ocnenl Meeting held Mob> 
day. SCbFelwiiaiy 1917; 

To proceed with tbe electmi of tbe foUowbg omHiriafies 
for smbeaebip 

As FiLaow* (2). 

Moaaa ; Pney [0 *(m Primwea 1B97. AseooaCs 199?}. 
DoTon Conoty AnhllMt (BdoeatfOB). 1 Blaekhall 
Road aad 2 Saaritree Perk. 

Proposed hp H. W. Johnson, Arnold Themely. 
Jame* Crocker. 

Wassua: CnsTonsa Wxluau Pakosatcx, Lieot, 
A.8.C. tdssecudc 1902). 7 Stone Bmldiage, Linooln's 
loa (oSee new eloeed). and '*Melroee,” Sr, James 
Road. Sutton, Snriey. 

Proposal kf Frederick Wbecter, Fred. W. Hark*. 
Matt. Qarbati. 


CoatcAta of this Iseoe. 

ARaHaiem M ovUaUM; DiMwaae at laiamal GeefNese* 
nCr. F. V. Trwn P>ie»pe MmIw, M mo* n«edw4 Pits, 
Hernia. Umrr nUM A. B. lUdaraca. WjlUam Dues. K. S. 

W^.M 

l«*meha«tbeUlB<XtiKktsW.B.X.rae[WrAltOa W«bb.&.M 91 

tie bW Bdwiid letiirt tsWoo i A Msaofr tw Me 6oe.. SS 

no MIS Mareart Batdsrd )A. & lieWdM sad T. naflfea 

bsvMe^—PalilW ia bdWt Cbenlm rctiarin Spooesr]: 

Beoawe rsamaa IBanoR (•. Ibwnu].M 

Cei«M|w»leeie.—TUB Ue^fUaiJ Xib la tMbie Cbo«ecdQe 
icteta IL Meewl; nm-imrlre Ptwiec (Anliir E. fitrwii: 

a e i wa g oas'e ftimtiiPJtB.A.) .201 

CWwiicle.—B.I.BA. ■i.H tt 9wee TWCMb UM: <4iarit« 

ens Brtte. 20e 

OMitfr—CmHa a. Baaw Bla«; Enene* Oalner.. 1 « 
■04 Fttbm.lot 








THK EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT. 

Dijcusaon at the 9c«oad lafprmaJ Conference bel<] at the Rot*! Inatitute of Britisb Architects. 7Cli February. J917. 

Ohatbuan : M&. Basinald Blov7ISI.d. R.A. {/.]. 


Thr CHAIBUAK ; I ueed hardlf sa? that th^ 
subject we bsTc mat to diacuaa la of the bigheat im- 
portsace. It baa been cloaelj conaidfred bj the In> 
otitute /or laanj years paat. Turoiag over aome of 
my papers recently I came across a memorandum on 
the Report vhicb I drafted, after consultation with 
many members of tbe Insti tuto. i q J 904. At that date * 
vre laid down certain linea on which we tho ug ht arcbi- 
tectural education ongbt Co proceed : and these were 
adopted by the Institute, and, in the me\a, have bean 
followed ever since throughout the country. 1 think 
I am riglit In saying that the high level of competence 
that one now hnds inthe rlang generation of architects 
is largely due to their mneh improved training. I 
have had some experience of architects daring the Iset 
thirty years, and I certainly think that the yotmger 
men who ore now pracd^ng architecture are very 
much better trained than they used to be in my time, 
when we had practically to find out for oueelvee wbat 
we wanted to Icnow, in the beat way we could. 

Still, the organisation and the reform of arclhtecto> 
rnl traiiung which was brought about 15 year* ago, 
though it has done very well, could not stay there. We 
Jiavc to keep abreast ^ new conditions, new necetwl* 
ties, and ws must modify and extend onr (xaimeg to 
meet these new conditions. There i a only one caution 
I would sii|{£est, and that is, that though modern con¬ 
struction has made ertcaordinary strides In recent 
years, and though a great maoy new niateiiais and 
now invoDtioDs have come into current use, with all of 
which students ought to be acquainted, yet there is no 
need, when we move forward, to bum our boats, that 
is to say, to turn our hacks on the knowie^e w'hicb 
has been acquired by many generations of hard tialn- 
i ng and study. I think we shall do wrong i f we neglect 
tl^t. What we have to do is to supplement that 
knowledge, to maintain the level of that training, bat 
to associate wi th it a more thorough sci entiho trai ning. 
Our students will have to get a grip of these new 
methods, on the lines that ws laid down some years 
aco, and that most be developed. 

To-day, and at the next Conference, I hope those 
who have any ideas on this aubjeot will contribute 


them to the common bank, because what we have to 
do now in thia time of suapense, and In so far as we can 
spare the time while doing what we can in the service 
of tbe country, is to get our ideas together and into 
ahape, so that when things settle down again, we may 
know where we stand and tfie line w’e may have to 
take. 

Professor Simpson was to have been here, but he Is 
laid np with induensa. I re^t that, because he was 
a pioneer in education : he aid a great deal of most 
valuable work at Liverpool, where he l^d the founds* 
tion of that splendid school which is preside d over by 
ProfeeeoT Reilly. We have here Mr. i^bert Atkinson, 
whoea admirable work at the AesoclaCion School we 
all know. 1 venture to claim Mr. Atldnson as one of 
the finer products of the re-organsed training which 
tbe Institute initiated many yean back. We bsve 
also with ua Hr. Davies, of the Board of Eduration. 
Ur, Davies has told me a very socoutaging thing.’ 
that be took the hint of the laboratory bonding whioli 
was suggested by Professor Letbaby in 1904. and that 
tbe Board of Edocadon tbink so highly of the suggee* 
don that they are taking steps to organise thoer* laho* 
ratoneA wherever possible. 

We have also present Mr. Roacoe, Secretary of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, I am afraid f am not 
a persona ^rate with art teachers: they pisaibly look 
upon me as an enemy. What, hoTPrer, 1 have en* 
daavound to do for yean with regard to art schools is 
to get the teachers co-ordinated and Graded, so that 
they may not work at random, and that schools nisy 
be got into toach with each otlisr; that the burden 
may not be too heavy for the weaker niao, and that the 
stronger man may have plenty of elho w-r«>um. That 
is the beet service yon can render for tbe art resellers. 

I am glad to say that that eolieme, at which my col¬ 
leagues have been working at the Advisory Conndl at 
WMteball, has bssn accepted, so far aa it is posable to 
accept these things, by tke Board. ProGress is there¬ 
fore being made, and I am hopefid that at this Con¬ 
ference ejid the next we may get some ideas together, 
which will have to be further studied, and which will 
be of use in later developme nts. 


TlrtM B«nec, Vol. XIJV. N«. 7r-SUr. 111?. 
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Mb. KOBERT ATKlNSUN{^.],HMdiiu 6 ttro{UM 
ArcluMctiual AsaoctMioe’s Schod, read tiie fdkminf 
Pa»rs- 

TbfM remarks wlurli 1 offer voo are 
ver^ Tagoe and tenlative. }iaUe and even vdeome 
io a]terati(»). I kidc upon areUteetare as as arl 
of the fut.flie, not of Che past ajooe. We are con* 
fronted ivith problezua dmlj*, anch, for iosCaDce. 
as aeroplanea; tempormr; sbeda boose (bem at pcesenf. 
bnt in tbe near fatnre ther win peed permanent 
bnUdiDga and Jandin^'places perhaps in cftiea. An 
architect ehonJd be 5 irepared for such steps in pivgicae. 
B 7 his training be shonU be aids to foresee M aatidpate 
developments; they do not cone wrthoot warmo^ 
tbe j are pnrefv srolntkm, their trend k already set* 
tied, they need only courage and spizil for thrir stda* 
t)on, but cbey need different tceaOnePt to anytUng 
done hefiire. Oor anccetufs we re in a amiilac case, and 
they produced tbe beauttfol aointanna wldeh vs r^nd 
our live?* in vorsbipping copying, a ^rit to be ad¬ 
mired, bnt an almost nseka carcase. 

Why should we not Chen move fcvward ae they did; 
accept oar condiHons and our materials, use them, and 
perhaps produce beautiful IniUdia^ which will be in 
the trne sense logical ? 

We are richer in knowledge than our ancestors, 
riclier b materials, in mooey; are we then defioant In 
conrage,in enterprise, and is taste ! 

We are tom between our reverence for the past and 
oor modem l<^cal reasomng^telHgeoce; mvariaUy 
our ancestOT'Woohip wins. How oton do we see oor 
modem materiab used eourageoualy and properly I 
Wbst would not our vonhipful awestos have given 
for our steel, our ferro-conerets, our gkee, 00 c 
4 i<pbalte, our sebeetos, and oor hundreds of new 
materials I 

Evolution has progmwed recently by tbe squa» of 
its former velocity, with what neult I Since tlv ia* 
troduction of steel, tradition, whkh once kept pace 
with progress, has been bopslssely outpaced. What 
a I'wthetio breakdown was then wrtnesesd I Tfte en- 
^ii^er passed the pIoddiDg, cooservadve, hidebound 
architect uu the wings of the wind; he produced 
bridgea and taUway stats^ before the bewildered 
architect could eoU^ hie mstrumenta or mount Iris 
paper. 

The engineer showed hk naked steel—the acehjtect 
persisted iabidbgih'*4iwiB notabaditiQfui material 
^ladio or Batty Langky was seand^ in v^: what 
could ooe do with these atteonated proportions f 
Result, chaos I 

f^ince that day tbe architect has never kept pace 
with his mateaaJa; he periodically pute on a spurt to 
find that the material be has jDstcemonered ate saper* 
eeded by new, and, HJee tbe dog tieS bebutd the ex- 
prses train, prayt for a ctdGsion. 

A partial solution of all ^leee proUejw Ika is tiie 
fniMUHg of the srehteec; unicrtaimtely, ware wa to 
l«gia to*moTrov, it voedd still be five to ten }wan 
before tbe result becams apparent. 


I stand then eonfessed ae a supporter of logical 
training; but ^w to acoomphsh it f 
By txmaing I mean, of cenrae, the h^iswng of team¬ 
ing, fox an ircSutect ie a Uielong student, Ae heffin- 
nit^ it Ae pert v)kiA matter f, Ibe fii«timpressioaa,the 
ghmmering outlook must be tbe comer«toue, if years, 
and periiaps bfetimes, are to be saved. This outlook 
depe^ primarily upon the alrility of the master, but 
within limits a generally siiiular outlook esn be 

arrived at, first, by the education of the naOerg, and, 
sccoodly, by Aeir work amon^t students. 

It k important theo to settle in definite terms for 
tJie masUris guidance an outlook of the broadest poesi* 
b(e Skrxangs progranunes of education 

vEdeb rt p immediately be put into force; not narrow* 
minded eoueea, but courses open to teinpeT&iiient and 
iwpable of constant improvemeni. 

ArehitectiDc, I am aware, k a complex subject—its 
aik i**n^ Hfflities, its study faacinating'^aod life, 
after all, is very short i but we have men of experience 
willing and able to save the student useksa toU and to 
pvt the benefit of their experience-—to only can 
, evolution take by enabling each geMration to 
been (a a higher ^aoe. 

KKmina tinn of ineesectiak is tbe first step in our 
prepress ,* this sounds aunplc enough, but in practice 
may be diffie nlt, because £e» tatte plays a part, and 
taate k an abstract subject shaded according to the 
individual: generally a majority of opinion can be 
secoredwbiehwUlpointtiie proper way; andioelicu' 
Datum we have the first essential of education. 

Then there is the temperament of the individual 
etudeots; each needs separate treatinent: some are shy, 
eone ^oick-vitted, ot^m dull or thick^ldnned or 
thi^'headed. All the trmk of human ohsisctei need 
studying by tbe masteri fw will encomage the shy and 
ezerdse severity or even elimination whbe neoeeeary. 

There is tbe question also of organisation of the 
machinery of education, a gradual rifting of eletoentn 
and tbe provirion of higher etsgse for thoM who atcrin 
to (he higher flights. Obvionriy the higher tbe grade, 
tbe fewer the Doenbers, and of coume the magnet or 
culmination shonld be in London. 

Wbok to provide tihttefscilrties ? 

Beginjring whh the public schooh where freehand 
perh^» ie tanght, there follow the local soenoe or 
technical schools, and finally we reach a stage when 
architectural tnuning may 'U dlffeientiated the 
technical or art training common tc other professions 
Thus far I do not call it architectural education at 
all; but the •machinery exists and might be conveni* 
entlynsedto save the expense of teaching such elemen 
tary subjeete in architectural sohook. 

Kowio with tbe (xaining of tbs architect pro* 
perly so called. 

Archrtectaral ednoation shcnld be precious and not 
sold in tbe iDarimt*place8 to all comers ; only those 
schools whkb can maintain a satisfactory nomber of 
students should be tolerated. 

By aatkfactorr I mean twenty or thirty at the least. 
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Assumiog a tbne years’ day schoo! coarse, te q efrudeots 
ia each ynar, or thirty In all, would provide tb^—io my 
opinion—Demseary competitioa and livelioae. 

It is oneof tbe essentials and advants^esol a scbool 
that a student may see by bis side a dozen ether men 
working on the same prohlems; be ganges his stan' 
dard and progress thereby and works aocordingly. 
He also seas a dozen posable or imposelbk solutions, 
he sees perhaps all tbe possible imp^lble soluUons 
and learns a dozen lessons on each snnjeot. 

Beyond these schools should be provided that which 
at present is no^further stages as the student 
advanoasi. 

Theae would be tbe summit ol the pyramid, orga¬ 
nised inLondon only (foe tha present), and organieedby 
tbe Institute itself. From the body of the Institute 
could easily be selected the officers necessary. 

Agab, in these advanced studies we need competi¬ 
tion, a series of five or six competitive atodios each 
with twenty or thirty students, part or whole t^me, 
each nndec the directorship oi eminent architect, 
each stndent of each studio ready to sweat by his 
director’s advice, jealous of his studio’s success and 
reputatuon, and willbg to work for the good of his 
studio, if he is careless of bis own, each student helped 
by bis fellows and by Ids director. All these sto^os 
worldng on one programme, judged periodically by 
tbe oollMtive directors, catidsed and placed according 
to their logioal solntaons of the programme, an award 
perhaps of laurel leavee for the winner, a snScient 
reward—the esteem of bis fellows. 

Saebis an oatllne of my idsais. 

To revert to the details of eduoataon a Uitle more. I 
disagree entiiely with many of the preeent methods of 
teaching—the syrtem of dlvidine into watertight 
Styles, tbe divorce of historical architecture and oon- 
etnicUoD—by such methods a student is accustomed 
to look upon the styles separate periods beginning 
at a given data and stopping at a given date, ae if his¬ 
tory were like the turning on and off of a tap. 

Historic OKhitcotiire is part of the life of Itf partioii* 
lar period, Che infincnocs of daily habits, the oapadCy 
or mtelloct oi tbe people, the materials in use, tbe 
methods of construction, and the inJlaence of all 
tlieee things on the ari^tectuie. Teaching should 
show whether the architecture (design) is dollWrate, or 
dictated by tbe materials and liaMte of Ufe. These 
are of more importance than a string of names of 
dates, of dimensions, like e glorifiod Bae^ker. 

Of what nse is it to loiow all tlicac things without 
being able to analyse them f To pick oat those that 
are useiu) and those that are not, and to be able to 
apply the result to modern problems, this eeaenca of 
analjsiB is the faculty which will tend to solve onr 
modem dlfficulries. We do not wish to become 
arcbsologisa—(at least, except for pleasure). 

With planning it is tbe saine thing—wc do not study 
ancient planning for iG dimeoaiens—we wish to learn 
to analyse, to see how the forms of roofing dominated 
the spacing and shape of rooms, whether the roofs be 


fiat, domed, vaulled, or coJuoioar, U> we wliy axial 
lines are mainteined and why adopted, to nee if paral¬ 
lel axes are good or harmful, to see if in msauug the 
laigeet rooms have the thickest waHs and rise up to a 
greater height, tbe use of climax and anti-cHmsx, to 
sec if internal making dominates external massing, 
and when external grouping was first developed. 

Then follows the grouping of separate haildiuge, 
their connection, the domination of the mors im¬ 
portant, their appr<kacbee and the study of ^ points 
from which they will be viewed, tbo defiberate con¬ 
fining of spectators by walla or obatraectons to tliA 
vicinity of the poiote of view desired. 

Ag^ with historical constraction, how esn this be 
forcibly extracted from ite netting, set down in text¬ 
books as average diagrams, copj^ faithfully by stu¬ 
dents and advanced as evidence of knowledge I 

AVbat part of HsUmcal coostroclRon, except, per¬ 
haps, luasoury and brickwork, applies to modem coa- 
stracrion ? (Domestic buildings excluded.) Very 
httle. How much of this old couatructiou is obsolete ? 
All but the more simple part of it, at any rate. Who 
ever uses queen-poet roof trusiieH 1 Why not then 
teach historical aKlntecture and construction as one 
subject and begin modem oonstructioH on the foonda- 
tion thus provided 1 

Let txpnstion be a part of oar modern cunstructioa; 
let the ose of tbe biulding, be it library or watehouse, 
be apresud by its appearance and Ita materials. Why 
shonla a steel-frans^ or ferro-conciTste hnilding be 
clothed like an Italian palace or a Boman tem^e ? 
Simulating ponderosity on a slender framework: why 
waste tbe cKent’e money and floor space ? 

Why loada frajnework with unaecttury weight t 

Why blot ont tbe precious daylight with smulstion 
rusticataons t 

Why not live tbe life of tbe occupant for a few days 
and leaxn what hg conridere a good building for hie 
faiiflinwB 1 

Tbe architect always baa a teudeocy to lock himself 
up with bis books wbeo he prepares his ; why 

not go out and seelife f I mean tbe life of the mteaded 
occupante, the poor devil who has to naas bis fife in 
a room with a email window either on the c^ug or on 
the floor ot perhaps even sharing it with another poor 
devil in ano^r little room. 

The architect always has a pncoucelved notion at 
the back of his Lead which he must work off on the 
firsC-coiner, a reimit of poverty of ideas aod lack of 
Ic^cal education. 

Tou will Kay that theae new methods aod material 
are ugly, that the. reaulte will not bear oompariflon 
with old. Probably so. bat that Is the architect's 
fault. And agaio, taste is a mattet of education: own 
these so-called ugly things may be so gradually Im¬ 
proved—or, if you like, liccomo so familiar—tbst they 
onconscioualy become better. 

tfany minor points haug apon these greater Ideah. 
Heating for instance, is not satisfactory, dot is light- 
iQg^I mean the methods of difiusing light. Ws 
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»till copy c&adks bectose we ouuuA [SD^ice decnt 
eteothcel Inrerted Kght-ing it eertaioly an 

iaTTOvement. We wonh^ at the abtioe ot 6he part 
too much, we ue ao4 lo^oenUy matenaliatic. We 
ehouid oae the p«n ae a rt«p for tltf fafinre, oot loc^ 
upoQ it «a an uoattamahW level and say that the next 
b«st thing in to copy it Undly. ThepM was not pro* 
dnced by scch methodshow then wUI H fm inth 
thafutoie 1 

Books are certainly the fenndation of ia azehiteet’s 
knowledge, but they snst be utti, net lect^ppei. 

Draughtsmaftsbip ■ another point. Thera ue 
people who say that the good draughtzman has spent 
ao moch time in perfecting hk art that he has had no 
time to kacD anything ebe. 

Draughtsmanship a certainly a great help to the 
aKhitect. It ia e^er to evnejiae a building from a 
good drawing than a bad one, and wIkq not abased 
tbs projection oi shadows and rendeong k inTtJaabk 
in finding the coxraet messiag of parts and the eorrect 
weight and projection of oznansDb^-always, of 
course, allowing for that elusive akisent ** taste.*’ 

Ky own expezienee of studenta k that the best per- 
ipectave hand k oaoally the moat prolific deaigoet and 
tne beet at the haadHog of msaes, hk fi^tj of 
" eeeing aU round ” being more highly developed than 
that of hk fellows. 

1 do not enter into minnte detaik of comcahuD, 
they On matters foi the schoola tbemselvee; bat, with 
regard to ^ examioatiocis, I beHeve that if tbe luti* 
cate were more directly connected and interested in 
education on the lines sketched the eznininations 
would be a truer test of valoe. 

I <}uite realise that ail architeca cannot cHnb to 
theH diuy heights and that the pl odding pexson is the 
backbone of the profeanen. For that reason I think 
it wonid be a great injwtsoe to raise the standard of 
the exazninations to too high a level, it wnold be bet* 
ter to award post-gndnate diplomas for, aay, d»^gn 
town-plaiming, scientific research, or spedslked snb- 
jects; these would tend to the cemtinoation of studies 
in tbe paiticnlarbne of each student and get rid of the 
idea now pravalent that ones the Final k passed the 
goat is reached. 

Combination in bosinsss, too, mlgbc he ancooraged 
more thaoitii; vecyoftena portico^ person’s lack of 
queesas k hk lank of boabeM ability or some ock« ded 
reason. Why not, as in America, have three or four 
partners, each a specaalktin hk on line ? 

These, ronghly, are my ideas on the subject. I do 
not expect you to agree with them. 1 am triits pre* 
pared to improve ti&m. I do not betievs they 
are at all final. Batlbebevethatlseecteariyahne 
of progrtss which, developed on logical hnes, will help 
forward our mutual eaose. 

Mr. ALaK R. M-A. [F.\ mss at tbe in¬ 

stance of the Cbainran to read a Report he had been 
asked to make to tbe Board of Arthiteetnral Bduoatioo 
writh reference to the meeting of Pabhe School Science 


Mnstera ImJd at Eton at the beginning of Jsoaary, 
Qoder tbe pr^dency of Dr. Turner, Professor of 
AstrODomy at Oxford. It was an annual conferesoe, 
he which had been in existence for aonw yeaia, 
snd ha talsn part in it in order to see what was 
bdng done, and on account of the increased interest in 
saeoce now beiBg takn by the architsctuTal profee- 
koQ. The Bspcit was as follows 

The Conference, which reprsaented tH tbe beat* 
known Publ ic Schc^ and vas very well attended, 
was chiefly conesned on ooewon with a eonaoli* 
dation of the vkwa of zumbera upon tbe position and 
sor^ ^ m a school cunienluni, having regard 

espeeiaSy to tbe mfedccity of our national attain- 
mento in the vazicus fields of appHed s<uence, as now 
to kamntebly demonstrated. The chief aim, how* 
ever, of teaching in schook eras regarded not 

as that of making seknikte but of inculcating habite 
of nsthods and ^oeral inquiry, cl, ia fact, teaching 
boys howtoieazn, a view which merits a wider socept- 
anoe thsm it at pceaent enjoys, as being the proper 
fonotion cf edueatioc. At time, the great 

need direct rodiinentary knowledge of stience 

was le^rded as essential among students who would 
snhseqtmntly have tbe control of national afUirs, in 
which sphere there k at present an absence of sTm- 
pathy towards seknes and a great ignorance of ib 
vahie. 

*' To tbe dketevioD which followed a Paper entitled 
' Technical !&aj m School,' I introduced myself as 
(hs representative of your HoDMary Eixaraineiv. and 
kid stress upmi the material and technical needs of an 
arctitect’a tiwining, pointiag out the many problems 
which the needs of construction and modem equl^ 
meot involved and how necessary it wsa that a good 
work of soence be obtained, and how fcKi« was 
and uot dctnmental to the art of aiohitectuie. 
I farther expressed the hope that the Royal Institute 
of British Architecta would be kept in touch with the 
development b school teaching which the stimulus of 
the Go^ieoee sesmsd likely to initiate." 

D1 may be aOowed to add a penona] opinion to my 
report, it k that the Boyal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects ahould eadcATonr to come more closely into 
tooeh with onr well-known schools, with a view not 
Qcly of assktiog the edocation of boye destined to 
become arclutecis, but, by makiag the profe^on of 
architeetOfe better known and undestood, help to 
draw Ha studsnte from tbe ranks of the Pubhc Schook 
to a larger extent 

Tbak p ocb more scienee k required In an arehltect’a 
training, if modem s&actures are to continue to be 
vithin hk province, will probably be admitted, and 
much oi biowledge might be obtained st tbe 
Public Schook were tbe Board's Exaiuioation framed 
to require it and made more widely known. 

Mr. HUGH DATIBS, who was called upon by tbe 
Cfitainuan, said that tbe Board of Education had juat 
kaoed a Memocaodum, dealiog with tbe teachiog of 
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boiling subjects lu technicsl schools, srhich wouJd 
no doubt be of loterMC to thcee conc^ned with erchi- 
bectoral education, eemcially oa its sdentific side. He 
particulaily inatanceu tbe suggestions ooctained io 
the Itfernorandum regarding the establishment, equip* 
ment, and organisaticii of BniJdiiig Laboratories for 
iostructioQ in the scientific principles of building and 
for exparimantal work on all kin^ of building mate* 
rials, brick, stone, limes, cements, wood, etc. Tbo 
idea of these building laboratories would not be a new 
one to arebiteds. In a highly interesting address 
given to members of the Institute on the establishment 
of tbs Institute’s Board of Architectural Education 
in 1904, the present Chsdrman, Ur. Reginald Blom* 
field, urged tM need of such laboratories for tbe in* 
atruction of architects’ pn^la. [Tfi2 CHAIRMAK ; 
The idea belonged to Proh^or Lethabj.] It was to 
be hoped that these laboratories would esUblished 
in every important centre of building edueation, and 
that they would be used not merely by cls» students 
but also by ptactiaing architects who wished to carry 
out investigations on local materials or to conduct 
research on matters of building interest. The Board’s 
Kemorandurn also dealt in detul with complete 
schemes of instruction in building and Included many 
suggestions on matters such aa those being discuased 
by the present cooference. 

The OHAlRtlAK: We are gettbg such an im¬ 
mense amount of material that unless wc are oareful 
we shall lose our way. I tbbk we might now set to 
work moresystematioaliy. ] suggest we try to deal with 

X eific questions, one at a time. We are then more 
tly to arrive at clear ideas, ahatl have our 
material in a more compact form. I have put down 
one or two heads as a posable programme. 

The firet is: How far should scientific CrainiDg go 
for tbe architect i We touch science ext^nrively but 
cautiously. Arcbitocture, though it has science in it, 
is an art i that must not be overlooked. In the finest 
forms of applied science art is implicit, because they 
aie the re^bsation of ideas iu their easentia) forms. 

Another subject is: What relative importance 
ehotild be given, let ue say, to draughtsmanuip and 
the use of tbs past f 

Another: IVhat is tbe right way to study archi* 
tocture I 

Then we might follow with the organisation of 
schools, which raises a tremendous question, because 
out of that would ariee a question which was raised by 
Xr. Atkinson : How far it is desirable to deal with 
architectural training tn prelind nary ed ucati on. 

Then we come to the part which we are more com* 
patent to deal with, that ia tbe organisation of our 
own schools. And I hope tbe point which was raised 
by Mr, Bavles wiU not be overlooked—namely, the 
question of the or;;aniBation and co*OTdiDaCioD of the 
schools throughoot the country, leckoning our own 
architeotnial schools as liriMrUnt factors in the art 
schools of the countrv Mr. Davies touched on tbe 
* 
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difficuitiea of less favonred students to get from one 
stage to another. 

1 suggest that we deal with these topics systemati¬ 
cally, and that we now proceed with this question : 
How far scienlific training should go : what s^tiMC^s 
should be taught the ar^tecbui^ stndeot, and in 
what way ? I call upon Professor Adshead. 

Propessok 8. D. ABSHBAD [P.].—In view of the 
interest that ia at the moment bdi^ concentrated 
upon improvements in the so-oalled edentiiic side of 
an architect’s timnbg, I propose to submit a few 
remarks which may hup to renrind us that aiobiteo* 
tare ia an art, and in its highest aspect a fine art and 
the miatrees art. In so doing I would direct your 
actentiou to tbe EALSKPaB, and therein to the short 
preface to that section wbl^ deals with Bducation, 
which, to my mind, contains a definitioo of arebitec* 
ture distinctly open to criticism. 

But I would like it to be understood at tile outset 
that I thoroughly appreciate all that haa already been 
said with regard to the importance of making the 
stientifio trainiog of an architect more thorough, and 
also that I regard our present educational system in 
its general workmg through the sohoola, and as fos¬ 
tered and guided by tha Inatitute, u exeeedin^y good. 
Though not a teacher of architectnre, 1 speak with 
some practical knowledge and insight, having been 
for some years in very close touch with two important 
schools. But in my appreciation of what is being 
done I would go further, and wocid say that tbe high 
ideals of the schools to^ay, and ludead of the Boud 
of Aichiteotural Bdneation, are in advance of tboae 
set up in the short treatise refened to. The principles 
of architecture there defined are to my mind nanow 
and of a partisan character. 

I do not regard this as an occasion for suggesting 
possible improvements in courses and admioistrative 
methods, what I wish to say is directed to a nicer 
appremation of fundamentals. 

L?t us turn to the HaLBNDAS and note wbat it says 
on the general queetion of Architectural Education, It 
tella the proepective student that the training ia to be 

K versed by the prirutiple that construction U the 
sis of aremtseture, and its correlative principle that 
architecture is the interpretation of censtmetion bto 
forms of sathetic value; that tbe student should be 
tr^ed in construction, that he should be introduced 
to examples of arebitectuial form which illustrate the 
solution of building problems in tbe past, and that tbe 
genesis of these forms is construction, and so on, in the 
same vein. 

Ko w 1 submit that this is a partisan view, I submit 
that it defines the principles of architecture only as 
understood by certain spools, possibly Heo'Oktbic 
sections of tbe Gothic revivalist movement, the Seeea* 
aioniste and others whose arcbitectore, it seems to me, 
mms merely at the achievement ofmeohaolcally mani* 
pulated detail and th^ literal expression of how it was 
done. The interest it arouaea la consequently limited 

I 
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to iQ mterttt in methods of «z«cirtioc ^-4 mechaoSctl 
petulance. 

It ia a dnngerou doctroM, for I rahcoH that if the 
word eonatmedoD maane hen whnt anhHectx nsuallf 
uodentand it to mean, the resoltuit architecture 
codd ne^t reflect thoee fli^htt of the unagmataOTi 
which, aa the mirfnsa art, it atone can riae to. 

Ko, techitecture is not hated cn oonaknctM, on the 
spaoDg of atanchioDB, on the jointing of girdeis, oa 
the depth of beama Kkd the epau of tnaeea. It ia a 
medium of emotional enpcnson giving ntteraoce to 
pbaaee of the fanof, arrived at hke the aria hf 
procnaaa of suggeatinn. Itanggeatapjiasaiof boznan 
thought, aapecta of miad, ooadjtiopi of temperament, 
states of eonscieDce, and particnlad^ tixii aa Und as 
to this earth. And coostinction ia oothuig more to 
architectue than the peeoJiahtiea of paper and paodl 
are to the dranghteman. Gonetruetkm marelT c<nt- 
trois the method and defineatheziiediiimof ezpRasoo. 
It haa nothing to do with the thing ezpceaaea. 

The PartlMon, the Pantheon, Qenain'a lii«ary, 
the Pont AUxandze, Paris, and the B{are of S^ho^ 
Cathedral are not (^7 paoee of eooatnetmi calheti- 
cadly expreaaed; tba 7 are much mora^they are 
imaginabve cooceptiona anbrnioBw to the tinutetioos 
of the material oi which thef are conatincted; and 
therefore it ia my view that at the ootnet of astn^t’s 
career he ehoold be taught that arc hitec t ure ie akin to 
the floe arts; that. She paintrog, moBM and acolptuze. 
it is an emotional art, and that the kind of eosotione 
which it can areoee are ekaelr related to those which 
are arooaed by reference to hirtory and treditwm«tbat 
being more dependent for ite esrpresaion upon material 
than are painting and scnfpture, couetncticn and a 
knowledge or consteuction an absolutely eeeentja] to 
ite practical reallaatioii, but nothing more. 

Again I anbzoit that what we want to do ii to im> 
prore our educational prcepeetua, and ineiat more em- 
phatically that architecture is in ita floabty a fine art. 

Tnb CHAlitMAK; Vicb a great deal of P/ofeeaor 
Adehead's Paper I sympathiee entinlj, I daroted 
two years* Ac^emy tectores to driving that in to the 
best of my capacity, and at very consderable knglb. 
Still, I do not know how that comes into my suggeefed 
programme. It ia easy to branch oot into tn un- 
mense disenaaon aa to what architecture ie, but X do 
not think it ia the subject we haveto d^I with (o*day 
—unleea yon bke to a geoeraldiacumon on arehi* 
tectnre. 

Hb. ADSHEA^ ; 1 launched that entieism in ite 
reference to the intzodoetioo of eiebstectiuel treimi^ 
as set out in out RiLENDan. I titiuk it f Vw fld be 
reviaed, and that we should look at erebitectore more 
aa an art than as go od co nstroctioa. 

Ma. H. T. L^CHKSTBR: I feel that until we 
have got our ideas deer ae to what arehitectizre ia, 
until we are a little more definite 00 (hat point, it is 
almost impoeeble to diaeoss the other. 

Sin JOHK BUBNllT, R5.A, IXJ). [F.]: Would it 


dear mattes if the meeting were to come to the con* 
dasion that it should talk of architecture aa a craft, 
and of the arehltect as an artist who can exercise the 
reeft ? We have eertsdn very practical and definite 
respooabihtiee towards our chente, and to meet tbeae 
leeponmbilitus we need to be educated; but we can¬ 
not mak e our architecture “ art,” as we cannot make 
ooreelvee artiste. Do you iwt think we could settle 
down better to a discusmon on architectural education 
if we were first fairly onauimous on the nature and 
number of theoe reep^sibiJltiea 1 We conld then 
etiminate tbe terrible question as to whether erchiteo- 
tuK ia a ” craft *’ or an “ art.” 

Tu CSAlRhlAN: The question is: What is the 
equipment oi an arcUtect ? 

Mm GBBALD HORSLEY [/,] offered some le* 
marks oprei the conraas of msteuction at the Ecole dee 
fiMUX'Arta, Paris, but agreed at the request of the 
Chairman fo defer tiiem to a later stage of the Con¬ 
ference, v^hen questions connected with tba const itu* 
tioD of ardutectural schools would be considered. ' 

Thz CKAIBHAK : It is very impottaot to know 
the opium of membare of tins Gonierence in regard to 
the re^bio g of adance to arclutectural etude ute. We 
have never quite grappled With It, as to how far it 
should go, where it should stop, what Is essential, and 
what the student can do without. Perhaps Professor 
Iwthaby, who has studied sad has definite views upon 
the qaa^op, would speak upon it. 

PnomsaonLBTHABT: I feel that it is f^se to set 
up in oppootum between science and art at all in these 
matten. What should be meant by science ia general- 
iaad or titeoretical knowledge or preparatory ksow- 
ledga, going very far. But adance, in its application, 
is an art, au^ as the bnpding art. The knowlcd^ 
prehnuoary to the laying out of a great bridge, the 
knowledge of metals of steesses, is science: bat 
the putting it into operation, the building of tbe 
or of cbe battlbahip, isan art. It is mere obfus¬ 
cation aod obaouraotism and everything bad, this 
soggeaUd opposition between art and sdeace. I 
wonld make the teaching of architecture wholly 
adence. When that comm to be applied, it will be* 
come an art. By saying I would make tbe teaching 
of architectare wholly scientific, I do not mean the 
laaraiog about the science of geology, for icstaoce, 
bat I vrouM attempt to set out the real science of 
boilding; the azpk^tion of the poabihtias of plas- 
oing throi^h an architectural geometry, and that sorb 
of Oiing: to kzMw tbe poatibihties of designing through 
tbe mechanical neceatities of structure, and so on. I 
would allow no taste to come in in teaching. Soma 
day ve shall come to realise that we have been dealing 
with a contradiction in terms, for all teaching is 
soeotific: yoQ can teach nothing but adence, ana to 
teach adaiwa is to open tbe way to art and tempera¬ 
ment, to tasts, or whatever you like to tenn it. It is* 
always there, and it will always come in. You are 
giving tbe man the toeans, and nothing eke should be 
tai^t bnt sdenee. Wo had a very interesting, com* 
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p«b«Qt and naatkabla Professor of Painting vi»tijQg 
this couQtcy from Brusseis, and he said exactly the 
same thing aboct the teaching of painting, that they 
were coming to the oonolusion in Bruseeb that what 
should be taught was the science of psunting, and 
that the artist had the rest of what was required in 
himsoli: hs had temperament, genins, or whatever 
you like to call it. They had come to the conoln^on 
that it wee their bnainess to teach the science of paint* 
ing. In the same way, I think, we shall have to come 
to the conclnsioa, some day-^t may be twenty years, 
it may'be 200 years hence—that the only thing which 
can \)o taught in architecture is the sdeDce of it, 
sdenoe all ronnd: gsometty as applied to it, mechan* 
ice as applied to it; but that does not ignore the qnes- 
^on of the ait, or the temperament, or the genios: it 
opens the way to those guditles. 

iSi. ?. BOSCOB. Secretary to the Teachers’ Eegis* 
tratdon Coundl: The queetion of the relation between 
Science and art is one which has troubled men from 
the earheet recorded timea, and we have to determine 
how much, if at all, the study of science u of dlieac 
help to the artist. In Ber^rt Spencer’s book on 
Education in which ha advocates the teaching of 
sdence, he refers to the well*^u)WQ statue the ''Die* 
cobolus," and says that ii the sculptor bad possessed 
a rudimentary Imowledge of science he would have 
known that after throwiog the disc the man must 
inevitably fall to tha gronnd; but Herbert Spencer 
probably overlooked the fact that on releasing the 
disc the athlete would have moved his foot and so 
have preserved his balance. The artbt knew this 
and was not thinking solely of tbs mechanjcal edence. 
I thsrsfore suggest, altbongh with <^f¥idence, that 
scisncM never generate arte out of tbemselvee. Science 
is organised knowledge. Yon oan work backwards 
from art to adenoe but you cannot work forward from 
a science to an art. I agree with Piofeaeor Lethaby 
that in the relation between science and art every¬ 
thing depends on the artist. 

This is capable of very broad general applioataon, 
and I think it applies to arohitectuial training, as to all 
education. The radical defect of all education, as I 
see it, ts that ii tends to attach far too much impor¬ 
tance to the grammar of subjects, and too little tm- 
poitance to subjects themselves. For insUnca, 
the Early Benussanoc enthusiaete were enthnsiastlo 
for Latin and Greek literature. Very soon someone 
arrived^his name was John Sthrm, a Germao—who 
had what we regard as the characteristic German 
habit of organising and systematising. He systema¬ 
tised Latin and Greek grammar. Having worked 
back from the art of literature, he cut it up into con¬ 
venient chunks, and had It taught in a large school at 
Strassbuig. Then he found be need not have very 
well^nalilsd teachers, because anybody with suffi¬ 
cient industry oonld keep su£Hently ahead of bis 
pupils in his little compartment of the subject to keep 
iiim going. That was an enormoue success, and the 


result was that the method was imitated all over 
Europe. Thousands of boys under the pretence of 
learning Latin and Greek in this country ara not 
laaming Latin and Greek at all: they are occupied 
with learning rules and exceptions to rales in Latin 
and Greek grammar. You see what harm you can do 
by emphssiaing the rules of grammar, and forgetting 
the thing which is behind the grammar, a very mneh 
more important matter. It is to bring about some 
relationship between the necessary elements or rudi¬ 
ments of a enbject and the subject itself which is the 
supreme problem of education to-day. In every 
aohoci we need that. Boys go to school keen, full ^ 
ennosity, having pestered their parents for years 
with questions. But they leave school not desiring to 
uk questions any longer, not wanting to knew aoy- 
thing. That is one of the reaulte of our prateQt 
meihods in edacation. It turns an alert, oright, 
questioning boy into a dull student, one with a limited 
outlook. His view is chan^ because be esn now 
only look at the thioga which education has pre- 
Bcnbed for him. That is the danger of all technical 
instnictiOD. Yon can give a pupil most accurately 
and fully the sdence of architecture, ths knowledge 
underlying his craft, but nnlesa be can proceed and 
gather instruction from the practised orait, ho is not 
going to become the doiehed product which you desire 
him to be. 

So 1 submit, sir. Chat tbs scientidc tramuig which 
does, of conrse, underlie every art, even down to the 
sweeping of the road, must never be undertaken ez* 
cept in constant relation to the actual art which is con¬ 
templated. That is why 1 am so ^ hear Mr. 
Davies say chat the Board of BdacatioD no longer 
favours the idea thac aU students in a school can be 
classed and massed together to kam mathsmatire and 
science, and afterwards separated into aruhitecte and 
what not. The sooner you gel the student leammg 
matbematica and science in the aCmoephere of bb 
future ns-lting the better he will learn Hs subjects. 1 
am aware Chat I am rather dogmatising, whi^ is Che 
last thing one wacte to do in connection with ednu* 
tioD, but what I am about to say has a further impor¬ 
tant bearing on the question. 

It is unfortunate mat science is easier to cxanaine in 
than art. I have myself been an examiner for many 
years, and I know how easy it is to examine in science. 

I would rather set a paper on English grammar than 
on English Eteratnre: and any of you, I take it, 
would rather set a paper on t^ scientidc part of 
architecture, which can De done up In neat little par¬ 
cels, than set a paper which reqnirea thonght and 
judgment In selang the point of the answers given. 
And the conclntion 1 reach from that is, that examina¬ 
tions should follow the curricHum, and not determine 
it. You mnst dedds what ip the best tmning for an 
architect, and the examinations fit the training 
—not make the training fit the ideal ezBmination. 

If you think too much of the science underlying the 
art and the craft of architecture, your examinations 
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will too much sdezkce io tbem, 4 Dd the bainuig 
will hAve too much of ii, too: tlie tninuig will be in* 
BaJeted fr^ the leeH^ of the oit itwlL 

Herbert Speocer thM ii we ill laiew the wotk* 
U 3 gB of oar bodiea we iboold be beeJcfay folk. J do not 
know About that. There is an art of life, and dcxdca, 
who IBA 7 be preeuoed to know about thnr bodies, do 
cot ail practise that aH in a way to aronee oor adzotra- 
tion. And ao it is with ^»e qneetMO which is befKe 
as now. The Tohia scieoce, in anyformoftrainiog, 
is strictly limited: h b Kwiit^ by ita immediate 
ap^cabUitj to the papose inr^ved. And, farther, 
I think that the c^tmued latereat ainl seal of the 
atndent largely depend vpcc bis ^tpteoation of the 
contacued applicability of wbat he is leanmg at ^le 
moment, the purpoae in his ebasen ealHng. I am 
against the attempt to teach detached snence, in any 
shape or fonc. 

Tbb GHAlHUAlf: I thir>V there h not the conflict 
of opinion which might have appeared to Hr. Bmcte 
Co eziffC. As I ondeEStand Profeoeor Letbaby, I think 
Lis TjewB P ro fes aor Adshaad’s are reeooojahle. 
Sir John Bunet pnt ftie a concrete way irften bes^ 
ktus lot^upon it as a craft.* Professor Letliaby said 
science is neceseary foe the architect as part of hit 
technique, so that be can use his materials propariy. 
He is not ezpeetmg that w« ahaQ all be sekntists. 
Still, we all feel that eTery competent architect in the 
future will hare to know hla way abontintbeBoentifie 
treatment, and how to qm materiafe to tbe beat ad* 
Tantage and shape them to tbe beet fbno. I arm- 
pathise with botb Professor iMhsby and Pro f ss a or 
Adahesd: both are driTing on to the same thing, from 
two poinm of «iew, and ont of them we Bbmil get the 
right way to the sciecce. Tbe teat of tbe saenti& 
knowledge will he tbe use we make of it. 

[The C^irmsn here apol^ised 6 o tbe meoting hr 
haring to leave the Chair to fqlflj another appoint¬ 
ment, sndtfr. lemehesCer at bi«TeqaeottookhB;^ace.] 

fMn. H. V. Lakcbbstbb, in td Csais.) 

Sift JOHN 6 UHNET: I have Eelt vary s&oo^r 
npoB the subject of arcldtectaral edneatson for many 
years, and I think we most be borne with ii we becooie a 
little sdentific for the moment, on the ground that we 
have been fightang a battle for some yram’os wbsi, 1 
hope J am not oriendiog anybody fay calling, tbe 
stylists* view. It is oGr fist dnty to be int^Sgent 
cnasena, keen and sympathetic stucknm (rf tlm reqnir^ 
mente of cor time. To this end it a**™ to me a 
higher standard of general ednoatfon should be »• 
quired of our stodenta befora ther enter upon tb^ 
architeetursi studies. 

I thoroughly appreciate what lias been said m 
reference to the Eoole des Beaaft*Arta. and tlm system 
of monthly *' projeta ” which form tlw background of 
the course of study there, but as cae of the fewstodents 
from this conntiy eriio eommiUed tbemaelna to tlw 
whole coarse, I wonld like to ezpres my befaei that 


these projeb '* aie intended to indicate to the 
Btodeot ^ pari Chat amiigement-of*pJan plays in his 
*' art,” and that be may appreciate bow far he has 
profited in design by tbe stody of thoBS books UIus- 
ti^ng the nibject, which are avsilable to him, and, 
ahmg with hia diawiags from the cast and hia model* 
ling, are together, ezerrises in design and technical 
methods of axpression. 

The more impcfftant part of the couae seemed to 
me tben, as a stodent, and still seems to me, to have 
beeo tbe ketures to ^ attended on History, Higher 
kfathamatitf, Stereotomy and Construction, with 
their final written, and oral, eiAminations. the failure 
to pass in any one of which meant being ” sent 
dorm ” a year; and tbe satififaction and eatbu- 
siaim with which each student eutarod upon his final 
“(TOjet,*’ the “Projet of Construction,” which 
indicated bia progre s s 4 s 1 designer and con* 
atnidor, sod enal^d him to pass into tbe first class, 
sbowed, I think, that otbem held tbe same opinion. 
It is the ketorss, aod drawings made (or them, and 
tbe examination before and after the Projet of 
Cmisbaction *’ that teacb tbe stndent bis craft. The 
** Projek,*' drawing from tbe cast, and modeJlmg, are 
all m&ieBcee, tbe power of which, like tbe boeb he 
Mtidku, hk fellow students in the studio, and the dk* 
tingoishad architect in whose rtudio he works, must 
always depend npon tbe nature of tba student, and 
Ens abili^ to profit by them. The first it 

possUe fer him to practise tbe craft of architecture. 
The secood affeett only the way he does it; if the 
seeood coarse k earnestly foDowed his work shoald 
bear tbs stamp of “ eultois,' ’ ot It may be of “ genius.’' 

Having referred to tbe Ecok des B^ux-Arts at such 
leng^ I must admit that tbs Professors of Censtmo 
tiem and History were in their respective spheres eou- 
ymnmate arti^s—H. Brune, the Professor of Con- 
strnctioci, kft tbe Book 8 t. Cyr as one of rts most 
MlUaet students, and it was said that he immediately 
applied to tbs sectetary of tbe Boole des Beaux-Arts 
to^now m how short a time tlie Prix dc Rome in 
architectora could be t^n; on beiog infooned that 
the shortest time in which it could be taken was two 
years, be enrolled at tbe school aod took the prise in 
that time. As Professor of Construction bis cites was 
one of tbe most istenoting in tbe school. He seemed 
to know so well how to rouse tbe interest of the 
xtodenU in hb snl^et, and iritbont taking them too 
deeply mto tbe problems of engineering to pve t^m a 
sound knowledge of tbe laws that underlie iCe practice. 

1 do not nnderutand about those laboratories wbicb 
haye been mentioned. If they are organised to give 
tbeir atudente what mar be ^kd the " shop tradi* 
tioas *’ of tbe enfti*. it seems to me they will be in* 
tensely ua^fuL Bot 1 would set that as altogether 
distinct from “ research laboratories ” in. which 
maferiak could he teatei and tbe laws which govern 
that combination ezpkined. We say to our client i 
We propose to make a design realiabg your require* 
mente; «a pri^Mae in that design to enlist tbe eapaci* 
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ties of as indefuiite aombec of crafU, and to inaka 
tLem vorJc togetbex hariDooioud)? to one and. If wa 
pTopoBO to do that, we must b« aaffunestl? famdiai’ 
with the traditions o£ those crafts to appreciate their 
possibilitiea—tbey must be at osi dngm’ ends. And 
that can be tasglit in schools, and 1 t^k It should be 
taught by very constant visits to the moco unusual 
structnree (usual structures for tbs junior students, 
but the more auusual ones as students grow nph Ko 
nun, 1 think, can wnt« a specidcataon nnlees be bos 
some real knowledge of the ordinary practice and 
“ traditions " of tbe crafts. We do not undertake to 
change those “traditions’' or practices, we accept 
them aa they stand, bnt using them for our clients' 
purposes we may put before the craftsman new 
proUezns, giving him interest and plessuie in its 
execution. I have been surprised at the pleasure 
with which good craftsmen, of one craft or aaoChar, 
notioed any new sphere io which they were called 
upon to act, any sphere which to them seemed to put 
tiUzQ on the strain. They recognised it as a strain, 
Ijarfectiy legitimate to their craft, but they enjoyed it 
and were proud of the reeidt. All the necessary luno' 
tionsl spea^ of can be taught io the school The way 
in which they can be applied subsequently in practice 
must depend on the in<iividoaJ. I do not think that 
in anything you can do more than teach the students 
these sc-call^ scientific truths. Many students will 
neyer get past the expression of the science they have 
been taught; but at any rate they may be trained to 
give cultured expres^ou to their ideas, and so may 
recognise “ geniuA " when it turns op, and that it not 
altogether an nohappy position. We must admit 
that men may come into the spheres for which we 
have been trained, who, bo far as our knowledge goca, 
have bad no science traioing, and yet can express 
themselves In a way not possible to us. There is a 
Nomething in them which makes their capacity 
diffeuent from oius; all vu can do is to be tlmnkful 
that we arc able to see it. Ido not think the standard 
at the Royal Institute is high enough; it should have 
the highest ideals in education. 1 tluuk tbo standard 
should be much higher and yet pvc a rnAn do further 
education than he needs to make b»in a respected 
member of the professioo. Whether it dioidd be in 
the torm of poat^aduate study or not I do not know, 
but 1 would like to !*ee some elemcdt in the coarse 
which passed the student into the University, it might 
be, by way of a diploma, or an bonoura course; or the 
student ought take hi" B.A. or K.A, with an ait 
subject before entering as an aichitectural student • 
some method by which our education would be not 
wholly dissociated from the education of other pro* 
fessional spheros. In that way other profesmona 
would know what it meant to be an atcbitecti and our 
work and onr responsibilities would be better under¬ 
stood and appreciated by the public and our ailvice 
more generally sought. 

Mr. a. K. RlCHARt>80N [J.].—Mr. Atkinson's 


lacnarks demand very serious consideration, sepeelalJy 
aa they enable ns to visualise the limitatdoDs of tbe 
existing system of education. I should like to say that 
training in architecture, otbar thsn the rudimente of 
tbe art, is la^ly sseociated with cbc science of the 
mind. It is primarily a question of perception, taste, 
investigation of hbC^, acquaintance with phyricaJ 
laws, and, above all, a profound study of humarnty. 
Aa the individual develops his petapectivs of social 
conditions, io proportion he increases Ids power 
to conoeive, he begins to grasp actualities witL cer¬ 
tainty, and through tbe joint agency of precedent and 
tradition dcsigua anew. 

The education of the individual Is purely personal, 
depending entirely on logical reasoning combined with 
ability to sequestrate one object from another, to 
amalgamate conditions which at first sight appear dis¬ 
proportionate, governed invariably hy those rare flashes 
of inspiration which alone beget ardeolate compos!* 
tion. 

Tbe issues raised at this conference do not concein 
the training of the individnal, for the genius has the 
power to educate himself. They tnm rather on. the 
greater iasue of collective ttaining. The importaot 
duty before Ue this afternoon is to Inapect the crude 
machinery that has served up to the present to equip 
tbe generality of sCndents. 

There was a when everyone in England from 
the client to the carpenter had an idea cf arohiteoture ; 
this is equally true oi France, where it was possibls for 
Antoine, a oaipentec and supervisor of bmldizig ac* 
couta, to model his designs on those of the scholarly 
Gabriel. 

1 shall endeavour to compare the tnetbods of archi* 
tectiiral education that pertained in the eighteeiktb 
century io a simple machine with an automatic dqvo* 
ment. It worked comparatively smoothly from the 
time of Wren to the Regency, Bat the later mecharuca 
were not satisfied with tbe simplicity of this contrap¬ 
tion, the age of steam deman&d an acceleration, so 
they yielded to force and added cog on cog, which only 
increaeed friction and retarded progrew. During tbe 
pa«i decade, such wsa the worn conation of the parte 
of th is machine that a partis] sdjustment was decided 
upon, toother with a new kind of lubrication; but 
now, in view of what is urgently required, tills appa^ 
ratuB is not adeq aste to its task. It ia M^und economy 
to install a new plant, but we most Incorporate tbe 
good points of tite old into the aitaggementa of flic 
new. 

Leaving raetaphoi' aud pooling to facts, it is not the 
forction of this Institute to do more than aiigmeut 
the cumcnliun for the R .I.B.A. cxaminatiotis, and to 
act in an advisory capacity to the many excellent 
schools now fiourisbinfl. 

The limitatioDB oi ^ pr^ent system of training 
afiord an interesting contxast with the wav architec¬ 
tural education is dealt with in France and America. 

Tme architecture is tbe outcome oi fsrtiUty of Che 
soil, but it also depends on the nature of the seed; 
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bfifice we find, n thie coontr;, a tendencr to speoabse 
in produce wluch ftoMfiee mtber tbao tide henHhf 
dsTelopment. 

Solely for convenience in Veering, (ite mscuiokl 
aepecte of fkrcfiitecioie ^ve been nmn^din aoumber 
of compartmente; for ezan^Je, coofftanefion, 
lUls, BaaitntioQi nod other deteib tonn eepente 
gronpe, the mvectigntion of batoiy ta in another 
Motion, and deeign ie expected to take care of iteelL 
This, I eabmit, is the root of the tronUe. 

AU tM atedbotee form part of an architeet’e 
e< 2 uipxnent sbonld be sebordinated to the dominant 
factor, design. Ooncspt, supplemented by leaeomng, 
is the basis of architecCnre. 

The invMtigatioo of hietory most he approached 
with a view to atndjing only the finest expRCsioos of 
past activity. The sti^ent ehonld not he bewildered 
with a catalogne of dates and facte; he ehovld be 
tr^ed to aesuniJate onderlvinf pnod^ee of histoic 
examples, and be guided to ada^ dd ueories to new 
conditioM. AH the great periods in ardirtectBEe owe 
soma part of thtir vitality to mettiods of investigation 
and emulation. Yet H is strange that in some 
quarters this creed is not eneoaraged. 

It ie reasonable to eoggMt that the h*dfng scho^ 
should be brongbt into ckser touch with ^ Insti- 
tnte, with the Boyal Academy, and with each other. 
There must be vi g o r o us and healthy competition 
between tbemselvee and gronpa of earnest stodenb, 
angmented by pnUic exhibitions end consbnetive and 
fearlem entitism from dktuigmshed architects. 

In addition the Institute diplocna ehould be isieed 
beyond its present etetus, which enables a man of 
average proficiency to practise. A specif certificate 
shonld be given lot a diploma comse of not ks than a 
year, nndtftaken at arecogmsed school, the mini mam 
age limit to be tweoty-five yearn, and ceJy those stn- 
denta who submit three daring this period of 

training to be eligiide in the ttudenCelup prises. 

Fmtber, ws must tbink ImpriaOy, if ve wish to 
anticipate the onpreesdeoted Mvelopmests that will 
witho^ qneatioQ take plaee in the Dspendaneiea end 
Grown Colonies nfcer tM war. It is not Utopian to 
ima^jie London becoming the centie of ircliitectml 
education, for talent in this coontiy ie uniqoe and is* 
exhaustible. 

Regarding the remarks made by previous speakne 
coneemifig the fuz^ctioss of ^ architect being 
usurped the eogiiiecr, I ehould like to point out 
that in the ^Otoriao period the engmeets vrryeageriy 
consulted the architects oo questions of practKal 
utility. It is known that when Dobson was deegning 
the Central Station at Kewcaetie ^ engmeem wnre in 
a qnandaryiegardini the curve m the mainline; they 
appealed to the ai^tect, who adjosted the rafliray 
tracks for them md incorporated tlm nifs into bk 
scheme lor the ststim). The engineers were not 
chuHa, and acknowledged their obligation to the 
architect’s taste. Philip Hardwick vis advkocT 
srchitect to the London and Birmuightm Britwiv, 


Mocatta to the London Brighton and South CoMt, Sir 
Gilbert Scott to tlo Midland, for whom be derigued 
the grand iron vnnltm collaboration with an engineer, 
Ifnlvany and Rancton Wood both advised the 
railway compenies in Ireland. Thk is proof of the 
fart t^t tbe practical mind is not always espabie of 
hitting off tlw oiost fitting solution of a meuauical 
pfoblem. 

Mn. ALAH B. MUNBT, M A. [F.]: 1 think them is a 

tendencr foe onr discuaiDns to wander into purely 
academic withont crystaOiaing, and 1 would like 
to draw attention to one or two tbmp with the object 
of arriving at •trnv definite rmiJt ^m tbe scientific 
point of view. 

Mr. Davies spoke of the Beeesroh OounoJ. The 
lostitute has a Committee which is dealing irith that 
Research CowcU, and 1 hope that Committee will be 
able to piodnce some reeults: it has already had a 
number of irwtingK . One of the eubjecte of its de¬ 
liberations which is soggeeted at the present time Is in 
cmmectioQ with tbe education of an architect, so fsr 
aa (bat is applicable to its tenns of reference, so that 
we may aee how far the work of fhe Research Conncil 
is capable of being utilised in connection with arcbl- 
tecti^ training. I tfamk it probable that the Insti- 
fente Committee referred to will bring up some sort of 
rep^, whkh i^y come back to such a Oorifennce as 
(iis. 

With regard to geaertl ecieotific training, 1 am cer¬ 
tain the Pabbe 8cbooU conld do very much'more for 
Dg t^T> thev are doing at the present time, if we put 
tbe matter liefore them properly. I agree with the 
definition of science, in its nroadtft way, that it is 
simj^y knowledge.’* Bnt if we stated what natural 
eoencee we agree are aeeeeeary, the Public Schools 
oonld do much more, by organising their forces. But 
one should not introduce profeMicnal education at a 
public sebod; that wonJd be wrong. If. however, a 
youth stays at school nntil he is 18 or 19 yean of age, 
hk edneation during bis last year or so might be given 
a definite trend in the direction of bis intended pro* 
feeaioru la that way be could be given that edentific 
biowledge which would be Bpecially useful in his pro* 
feeeiooal work. There Is no donbt that in the Insti* 
ta(e Exaninatiooe, as they stand, natural stience is 
not enc^h emphaeieed. Take tbe hour’s paper in 
mechanics which we need to have in the late Frelimi* 
nary Rxaniinstion; it gave no idea of the uzmortance 
of science work in srchitectoral studies, f do not 
think anybody contends that science ta the main 
feature of architecture, bnt you cannot do good con* 
stnideon without a knowledge of sdence. 

I will give you one frstance of the way in which 
thcM thi^ are dealt wrib in otlwr placet. In 1919 
the German Government gave a grant in Dieedan for 
the erection of a bcildmg for the study of architectural 
acogsties, a snbjert which is itiiJ very obsenie. We 
pnt up buUdin^ in the most cheerful way without 
having any idea of their acoustic properties, and we 
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know of mftny buildings whlrji coAt hundreds of 
thonsandQ of poiuida which are fajlum from thA 
acoDfltic point of \1ew. But h«i«, in Oennsnv, is a 
building whore the Government is subeidising, od a 
large scale > the sMonoe of ecoustdea. Why could not 
we do that 1 That is the kind of tdiisg on which the 
Goverameot is prepared to spend much more mor^ey 
Chan has been spent so far, an dour Institute Roaearch 
Committee is aboat to lay this matter before the 
Advisory Committee of the Privy Council with a view 
to some spedhc action. There is no reason why we 
should not have an institution like the one referred to 
here in London. 

To turn to another subject, I think we could do 
more with onV Library. 5n the scientific and tech¬ 
nical side the Library is very weak, and one does not 
feel that the library Committee displays any interest 
iu this direction. 1 suggest that this Committee 
might make a epeciaj study oi the Patent Olftce 
Libwy. 

1 do not know whether 1 may say anything on 
esaminations, but as an honorary examiner for some 
yeacs, though only in a small subject, 1 would like to 
say that the Thesisin the B.L.B.A. Final is, as far 
as my experience goes, an awful fiasco. The theses 1 
have to examine—and 1 am speaking as a man who 
Imows whet examinations are-^re too often merely a 
collection of facts from a toxt*book. which anybody 
could do in ten days or a fortnight. Those th ooe s 
constitute a traveaty of the name. Idy idea of a 
thsais is a contrihution which the author takes two or 
three yean over, continuing to work at it during all 
that tame more or less, something which is good 
enough to be published, and which would do an archi¬ 
tect credit. 1 have had theses sent in oousistwg 
merely of ten sheets of foolscap paper, scribbled !o 
had English. 1 think if a man cannot do better than 
that with a thesis, it is better for him not to attempt 
it. The whole idea of this examination should be 
revised, perhape, as some speakers have said, making 
'it a post-graduate course, but making it a contribution 
to architecture itself. 

Sm JOHN* BURNET: This meetiog ahows how 
widi? the scope of tlicse Conferencee may be. It is to 
he hoped that the subject may be considered suffi¬ 
ciently serious in these discuseions to have a Com¬ 
mittee appointed, on which perhape professors in out¬ 
side schools might be asked to serve, to consider not 
only what the architect sbonld be, can be, edu¬ 
cated to do, hut how his edneatiou can be correlated 
with the existiug schools, taking the student from the 
time he leaves school, going on to the secondary school, 
the technical college, and even to the University. 

The OHAIRIidAK: The idea of these Conferences ia 
to get the broadest outlook on the whole subject, and 
we shcmld he ill-advised If wa atoppod 'with the Con¬ 
ferences and failed to go oq and achieve some practical 


result after we bavc bad ttiuA to digest tlio corupcolwD- 
sive and most interesting expressions of view we have 
received to-day. 1 think we may say certainly that 
what has been eaid at thb Conferenoe must bear fruit 
in the future. We here, and we as an Institute, will 
do all that we ran to arrive at some practiral 
result. 


"loformal Conferences" at the Institute. 

To the Editor, JousnaL R.lB.A,— 

Dcaa Sib,—L iving in the country one rarely now 
has the pleasure of attending meetii^ of the Institute, 
but interest is keenly revived by the publication in the 
JouBNAL of lest mouth of the report of the first of 
the series of conferences opened by Brofessor Lethaby 
snd Mr. Henry Wilson. To seek to vitalise the thought 
of any body of men or of a people is a great cutarpTise; 
and if suceessful, s notable achievement. The war is 
drawing all men more closely tosether, and each is 
fiuilinv more in common 'with the other than be before 
perhape thought possible—hence, pregnant opportu¬ 
nities. This applies most of all to the men who touch 
real things and issues, as in the fighting line. There,it 
is the man that tells. So also is it in the practice of 
architecturennd, as one <A the after spears aptly 
pointed out, we want to meet more with and find 
common human gro and with the several bodies which 
offitiaJly largely regulate and ooatrol the conditions 
under which we work snd live. 

I remember Mr, Selwyn Image at the Jnsfitobe a 
great many years ago remarking how much our views 
uodeigo change when we meet people in the flesh and 
face to face, and in connection with this he told an old 
story of Charles f^xub. Somebody had been running 
down a certain gentleman whom we will call Mr. 
Brown. Charles Lamb got into a fanous tempsr, ex* 
claimii^ “ 1 hate Mr. Brown I ” The gentleman re¬ 
plied, You cannot poetibly hate Mr. Brown—you do 
not know lum.” “Know himT' exclaimel Lamb, 
*' how could 1 hate him if I knew him ! “ 

Don’t you think we must insist lees upon whet Is 
vicariously duignstod architecture, and more upon 
the needs of humamty and the general well-being of 
each other and of the race; all of which may he ex- 
pressed in many forms cl speech and in many direc- 
tiona of edert t On this broader human jssno, surely 
each of us has something to say; and wc must bs as 
itiady to learn from as tp teach, officisl as well as our 
own more directly professional bodies. 

All who sre not fossils an students, so long as the 
power of thought or expreesion remains with them ; 
but the cruder or more profrsaional form of education, 
while nec«BSsryperbapsfocthe study of snyspecisbaed 
subject, often tends to lestnct nanow tbo natural 
impulses of the miad, except chat it be founded upon 
aomethii^ broader and more iospwng than the pniely 
professorial—that is, upon love of and reverence for 
enduring things, upon sympathy with, or at least 
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knowledge of,mankind hnjDnnit 7 tinr often 
aeeming dire^ent bnt nnifn /m aung. If we c&n 
bat bi^ and haman]/ we aball acUere bi^j 
aod endaziD^j; or, aa an oU poet and punter once 
said to me, *' If a man baa leuy aoinetbing to aaj, 
something that the world ia wmting to bear, ^len the 
means to expreas the tboogbt wiU not be wanting/' 

Tbis is wliat 1 t.>iinb un^liea ibe teacbJog of Pro* 
faaaor Letbabf and Mr. Wilson. Th^y want to get at 
the haatt of thii^ and to ee« tblny aa tberare: to be 
less burdened and eonoezned abort nnreaf Chinp, and 
to look at life bfe's w^c witb the clear tmstfnl 
eyea of little children. 

Even more than to do fhing* boavtifaOj, we want to 
do them well; and if we do tbem wtH tben tbe 
beantj will come witbont effort, witbont 

Odr lowing. To poetnre ie fatal: ne want mneb to 
seek after that nneonsdousnes ot aeU, wUeb is ahW 
the baanty of childhood and the obiJd^ke mind. 
Booee, ligsmaaC, moeele, flesh, and the anuar^ intri¬ 
cacy of the hlood-TOBsel and nerve tratr ma^ np tbe 
pbjaoalman, bnt they hold and bonae tboeeintangiUe 
things we call spirit and eonL Tbe mnrio of tbe riofin 
ij greater than the body and strio^ greater than the 
cmtoieofStredirarioshimieli; s^isnottbebearty 
of architeoture bnt the music which ia tbe soul of tbe 
ordered structure bnilt w^ 1 

At tbe very begiiming of tbe war Ur. Asquith per¬ 
mitted himself to say a notable thii«; and as nsarfy 
as I can recoGeot tbe worda, they were tbeae, ^ Tboee 
who do not apprehend tbe apiritnaJ aspect of tbe war 
fail to realise its deepest meamog." So it ia with 
architecture. 

Frefeaor Letbabyencuneratee a nomberof abatraet 
qualities eseential to good work. One other, and a 
forcefnl one, we most accept from witboiit, nanaly, 

*' orgamsatioa.'’ To-day we meet with it ererywhe^ 
in tbe war, in tbe great indostrial works, and in em¬ 
poriums. ItiethesettaadswearchitectsaRcaDednpon 
to hooae. The modem abo^eepet often only dearca 
that his building baa tbe qnabty or power to arrert 
and attract attention,mora effectively oven Chan does a 
etriagof sandwich-men in all the glo^ of their boards. 
BqC smytbing that a in itself cstfre or baaed upon 
novelty, is also in itself thereby fleeting aul nnoi' 
during; and surely tiAnWWwg the otrtri is just 
the qoality Profeooi Letbaby rails so forcefully against 
in much ^ the building of to-day. 

A cbuiob fitly built exp we sa s reverence andworabip; 
apublio bonding so Created,resOaint and dignity—4n 
otberwords.goi^-breadinginarchittctaR; and good- 
breeding in uchitectare, as in other things, ia a quaHty 
to be esteemed mnch roota than tha grii^oae, the 
trivial, the blatantly sggreaaive, end ^ mncnt'iilj 
vulgar. Is i t not, however, in the reahn of ihe doraeetic 
JweliiogiCf wha*ever scale ot aeafthat there is tc^day 
expreaeed the most dee^^y rorted and eaential ebarac* 


topstic of our race; and consequently, in it is rendered 
ont moat sncceasfizl national arcbiteotoral aohievc* 
ment. For to-day tbe hone takes pieoedenco of tbe 
church, because to-day Its roota wnk most deeply Into 
the bnmao soal, just aa ito fibres bind most surely ; 
moreover, it embodies and expresses most truly, 
M' wt- amply, and therefore profoundly, faith 
and ttoai between m^n and woman uid between man 
and maw and so is, at once, altar and ritual in tbe 
wonbip of Ahnigh^ God. Few see clearly, and fewer 
■til] tnly; but we can all cnhiv&te the faculty of 
sasing: wUls aamatimea one may be even taogbt to 
eee, as was Elisba, and Eluiba's serving-man; nor ran 
ire ever while fife iaata forget Blake’s virion of the 
liaAg son. It ia tbia kason, petbaps tbls virion, Fro- 
f eoo or Lethaby and Mr. Wils<» may seek to convey to 
va; that we, as also they, in Uaming to see better may 
sJeo lean tbe batter to do. 

1 remember very many yeare ago now, going one 
mght to tbe Instirnte to hear Mr. Wilson read a paper 
to tha Axcbitertoxal Aasocaation. I forget what was 
the Eobject, brt it waa in regions well above out heads. 
Those who afterwards spoke, inferentially confessed as 
DDcb. Jt waa not practical enongb, they aaid. On 
aitotber evenir^ I heard the reader of another paper, at 
the Institnte 1 think, by someone who also was 
not a crude architect ; tiie title I forget, but it dealt 
witb the arcUtecture of a past day. The reader, Z 
remember, at one part spoke of an ancient castle and 
moat, of tb^ ricb greya and yellows and browns of tbe 
atonsa; tbe beauty of tbe Uoben, tbe luminous 
shadows, and the glwsa of tbe deep reflections in tbs 
moat; the changu^ Ugbts, the ruffling of tbe surface 
cahn by a gentle psuieir^ breath of wind, caressing 
mther disturbiz^i bnt perhaps meet sym¬ 
pathetically and nsdeiitazidingiy of all, he told of tbe 
beantiful white water-Hlies, am tbe ddicate freabnaae 
of (he green in their leaves; of tbe myaterv and love- 
linsm dwellit^^ in all living things. 

Agam, 10 before, one of the after sp&akeza com¬ 
plained that it might be all very beautifm, bnt that it 
was bayoad them. He confessed he had hoped to he&i' 
more s^nt the tbingn of value and which tmey wished 
to nnderstaad better; Che forms of the several openings, 
tbe feneatrationa, tbrir mouldings, evolution 
datea. Then crossed my ouad tbe words of an earlier 
Teacher, Consider the Uhsa of tbe field, bow they 
grow; they toil not, neithet do they spin: Yet I aay 
unto yon, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.*' Because we mire the 
knmannesa of manldiMi tbe life vivifying alike 
animate and inanimate things, because our eves are 
soinetiiDS 8 ,even as artists, heavy and dull, we see often 
only the ceiamentB of the dead and znise the living, 
breathing, voicafnl aonl. Sorely we owe Lethaby and 
Wilson a debt for <wP»wg us again thereto. 

Jambs A. .Monare, A.BE.A. fF.]. 
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THE HEATING AND VENTILATION 
OF SMALL SCHOOLS. 

By Bbbcy MoBai8^.],DeTon County Aitliitect 
(Education). 

The su^bjoined Mamoranduni upon tbe Heating 
VentilatioD of Small Schools, vntten in Dccam- 
her, 1915, may be of intenat to some ci the leaders of 
the JoI7BNa^. The difficnltiea to vhieb it calls atten* 
don nre probably non*ezisteat in indnstrial oentrea, 
where those responsible for the care of heating appa¬ 
ratus are lilcclyto be better qualified for the work; but 
in ^nociltuial districts the average caretaker may uq* 
wittingly he the cause of danger not only to himself 
but also to those around biuL 

The Kennirandum is not written in any spirit of 
antegonism to those in authority, but at a tune when 
opiolone upon many subjects are undergoing change, 
and when economy is of supreme importance, no 
apology is needed for calliog atteudoo to the snl^ect. 

In spite of a speeia) warning isaued at the beginning 
of the recent spell of cold weather, and of printed 
instiuctiooa provided for the guidance of caretakers, 
no fewer than aiz cases have already been reported to 
me where damage to heating apparatus has tosnlted 
from weQ-intentaoned but unskilful management, io' 
volving io most cases hurst pipes and ramators. 

With regard to open fire stoves, complaints of in¬ 
sufficient besting coupled with ertravsgant fuel con¬ 
sumption are becoming monotonous by theii fre¬ 
quency, and in this respect I hear that our experiences 
in Devon axe similar to those of other counties. 

hfBUO&AKDUU Oir ms Heatiho and Vbntiiatioh 
07 Small Scbooi^. 

It is generally accepted as a fact that efficient ven¬ 
tilation depends upon adequate movement of the air 
and its capadty to absorb heat rather than upon its 
chemical composition, and that, within limha liLely to 
be met within a school-room, the respiratory Impurity 
of air is negligible In regard to ventilation. 

There is almost nnammoua agreement that the 
necessary movement of the ati In echool-rooms can best 
be obtained by means of open windows is opposite 
wbJIj of a room; the lower parts of these being pro¬ 
vided with hopper vendlators to deflect the incoming 
cnirent and deliver it at a suitable height above the 
floor level. Borne such arrangement aa this ia impera¬ 
tive if open windows are to be used continuously in 
winter. 

This method of ventilatioo iiocosatates not only 
largely inoreued hea^ng power, hut also the even dis¬ 
tribution of heat thronghout a room. No difficulty in 
thiif zespect need occur in the larger schools, where low 
preoeure hot water heating systems under efficient 
management are in nse; in the smaller country 
schools the difficulty is becoming pronounced,^dun- 
less dealt with in the near future wdJ be file cause of 
considerable expenditure. There are several alter¬ 
native methbda of heating such scliools 


(a) Open fires fitted with botlets to work a supple¬ 
mentary low or medinm pressure heating scheme. 

(b) Open fire Stoves. 

(c) Qae radiators orstovea provided with flues. 

(d) Closed slow^nmbustionatoves. 

Of the foregomg, types (a) (b) ud (c) are saucrioned 
by (ha Board of Educa^on and. In theory, are un 
doubtedly best suited for the purpose ; but in practice 
difficulcien occur which need careluJ conridoratjon. 

Dealing with these seriatim:— 

Experience of supplementary bearing systems (type 
o), already installed, points to the fact that, except in 
isolated instances, they are unsuitable and likely to be 
4 source of danger from several causea. 

(1) The apparatus is generally in charge of a woman 
who has had no previous experience of heating systems 
and often fails to grasp the method of working and the 
necessity of constant watchfuincas, For this reason 
also the apparatus frequentlybecomes air locked. 

(2) Where there is no gravitation water supply the 
ebt^n must be filled by hand, and althoi^h this 
should not often be neccesary, the fact may of itself be 
a danger even though a water gauge is provided. 

(3) If the fire b not carefully looked after the water 
in the system may be made to boil. 

(4) The fire cannot he kept burtiing throughout the 
night, aa in the case of an ordinary boiler, and the 
system may become frozen. 

(5) The temperature is difficult to control in mild 
weather. 

Stoves of type (h), even though several riaw in ex¬ 
cess of the nominal heating capacity for a stated cabj- 
cal area, are found to be madequste under working 
conditicos. The distribution of beat ia defective, since 
it sericualy inconveolenoee thoee who sit neat the 
stove and is found to be insufllcient In more distant 
parts of the room. The cost, moreover, is at least 
150% in excess of a alow-combustion stove of equal 
heating capacity. Two stoves might be used, but the 
Board of Education would require a chimney for each, 
and even if stove pipes were permissible, type of 
stove is often unreliable in working if such jnpes are 
used. In many osses a “ Hcapital” type of open fire 
stove would be required if it were to be efiective In 
hearing the room, involving an outlay of from £9*) to 
£25 for a room of moderafa dimensions. Fuel con¬ 
sumption in open stoves is ako very heavy. 

Type (o) would be prohibitive in cost even if gas 
were available, 

With regard to type (d), which is not approved by 
the Board of Education:—Inspiteof tbrii obvious d^ 
fecta, and subject to certain rseervarions. tl^ere is no 
doubt that in macrics close slow-oombnsrion stoves are 
tbe mostsuit^le means of heating the particular kind 
of school in question. The cost of mstallation is small, 
the stoves are economical in fuel consumption, if pro¬ 
perly used they last well, and the distribution of lisat 
is more ewen than with open fire stoves. That this 
statement will be regarded as heresv 1 am fully aware, 
and for that reason 1 recognise Coat any appeal to 
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those iji suthoritf is tudlkel}* to Teceiw fiTounUe 
coQsiderfttioii; nsvertbeles, 1 tm bdooimog iacr es B 
in^lj doubtful whether tbe geaen) coodeoma^oft of 
dose stores is not doe moru (o their misQse sad the 
neglect of veutiktion thsQ to tWir inhereDt defects. 

1q the Report for IdU of tbe Essex Sdiool 31edieal 
Officer there is an Moouit of t mr csjefal serice of 
experimeoti to ^ hestiDg cS schoof-KMDs bj dosed 
sW<oalrastioii stoves, aodertokeo to deterBiine 
“whether vitistJoD of the dr of scbod'TOcaiis is 
caused br the tomato or escape of pdeoDou gases 
as the result of the combustion of coke or cool m 
modem doecd stoves of the slow-combustioa &rpe.“ 
Pielimiotrr iueestigsttoii proved the ezisteuoe of 
pdsMOUs gae—carbon jnooojid^io the afr d 
uoventilated rooms bested tbia ineaos. Bxperi- 
menU were thereiore uodertakeD to determine tbe 
amount of tbrt gas, which was looud to varj horn a 
minimutn of Ipari in 140,000 to a maxinom of 1 part 
in 30,000. Xtie amoont of carbon dioxida pre se nt 
was also tested aod fotrod to give low readm^. 

The experiments were made in rooms where wwhJs- 
fion teat purpoeefy radvoed to a rnusesnm, aod tbe top 
of the stove and part of the flue pipe were allowed to 
become Rd-bot. In tbe ease whw the bigbeat read* 
logs were obtAoed ah tbe }dots of the floe pipe were 
left unsealed and cooditioiB inteDtionaUr made 
abnormal. 

The conduBioos dram iroci the ezpenmente were 
that, even under the ooudBacoa aentioeed, poiecii- 
one gases were present in such small quantities as to 
be uegligibla as a cause of iO*health, ■"d the low read* 
in^ of carbon dioxide were stated to “establBh tbe 
fact that the aspirating e&ct of the floe efiectosfly 
causes the removal from tbe stove of tbe {Boducts irf 
oombnstioD.'* 

The Derbjeb^ Schod Hodical Officer’s report fm 
1911 also eontdaod tim following! “As we now have 
ample evide&oe chat claas*iooins neated l^lioVwatar 
pipes can be effldently ventilated, there is no reason 
why tbex sbonld not be ade^inatdp veotilatad idien 
heated bp slow-combustioD stoves, ^operij con¬ 
structed slow-combostioD stores, opeciafljthciw with 
a dtooeuding flue, should not be aH^Cber pR^bited 
when there is though veutflatiewt and under suitable 
drcumstsDcea.” 

As a connecting li^V between the foi^oing sitd 
ventilation as now understood, ooe must atten* 
tiou to facta established by Dr. Haldane, Dr. loooaid 
HilJ, Di. Rideal and othms. Only a few years ago the 
following statement, now geoetaHj accepted, would 
have be^ reedved with eceptiesan—1 quote from a 
p^r on “Tbe Change of Ideate for TeatUatiou” 
by Dr. Jas. Eerr. M.A.. whose work In connection 
with London Schools is weO known;—“TI k liik, 
therefore, of a chOd being infected with disesae 
through the air it breathes is i^ligibfe. Infection is 
a directly sprayed and not an lir-boriie cootagbu. 
The factors, then, vanatiou of which, as likaly to be 


met in sehoid life, m of no accouct, are oxygen, car* 
boo dioxide, auima! toxic products, odours, micro* 
nrg mnWm w- 4od, wjthin ressoD, dust. In other words: 
Tie oWaiUHsl compMstiew ef tie atmeephen viOti^ any 
fshafy nsnrifew of itnptaity does wt tnafter 

onimaybenegiaiedi^oontUation" 

It would appear, therefore, that protnfed o toom fe 
pnperiy cress xentQaied harmful ’e^cts are unlikely 
to arise frtm tits prodneta of combustion cf slcw- 
coenb ua tion stoves, 

Tbsra xemsiu two pmnfe npon which I have not 
tooehedU ha* bm suggested as a subject for 
investigation tbat tltf physical qualities of radiant 
b es t from iron sorUces may have a depresting effect 
open vitality. So far as I am aware, no information 
open the pmot is svtilable, but the argnment might 
eqnaDy ba applied to highly heated radiatore and hot 
water pipes. The otiter point is nndoubtedly impoi - 
mot—the hnmidity of the air-^bnt if ft may be 
atfumed that theories in regard to what was cen^ 
tidered tbe gieater evil are in proceae of demolition, it 
should not & [rap<Mibk to runedy the lesser one; in 
fact, opiiuona regarding it are already in a state of flux. 
To quote agtin from ^ Essex rop^ Ko doubt 
some of tbe bad efiecto eiToneously ascribed to the 
prodnetion of poisODOQs gases by closed stoves are 
really cansed by an unduly dry atmosphere, c&e reouk 
of MMjfewitf Tbe italios are mine. 

Tbe proper d^res of relative moistore in the air 
fnuintiil to good ventilation is* a disputed point. 
Dr. Parkre old Dr. Shaw have both expressed the 
ojanionthattoomnohstiesacanbe laid upon it. They 
point out that at very high and very low tempetatiuec 
it is of’great importance, [and it is oaceeaary under these 
cooditiona to have dry air, but at temperaturee 
reaging from 05*’ to 60” they incline to the opioicn 
that difieteacee of humidity ate not of great con* 
sequence. 

In matters of this kind i^aples must be estab* 
hshed by experto, and an arcnitect expresses an opinion 
with diffidence; but it is his duty to watch de^ulop* 
menfe, and, if posohle, to meet ffifficnlties which occur 
in practice by the application of new pnnciplee when 
oooe they are estahlished. Now, althongh we may not 
sueceed in eliminating all the disadvantages which 
occur from the use of slow-combustion stovea, or create 
a sUndixd of toaoretioal perfection, yet by the exercise 
of care may we not modify harmful eflecta by reducing 
them to limits within which they are innocoons ? 

In view, therefore, of the rss&lts obtained by the ex* 
pezunontB referred to, and cf changed opinion in regard 
to ventilation, I snlnzirt that sufficient grounds exist 
for further investigation; and possibly for relaxation 
of regolatioos now m force. I suggest that the follow* 
ing coodrtions should be observedif stoves of this type 
are wed:— 

(1) That the stove be of ample capacity to obtain the 
desired result without the necessity of raising any 
part of tbe stove to red*bsat, and that where 
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n«c«B6U7 two atoves be provided to facilitate dia* 

tributioQ of beat. 

(2) That the al457© be not provided with an inlet for 
the deliveij of wannel air. 

(5) That the top, aa well $a the aides and bod/, of the 
stove be fined with fiTe-tika, which moat be 
renewed at once when defective. 

(4) That adequate provieion of hopper windowa be 
made for ventila^on, where feasible, in oppoaite 
wells of the room, and that inefrnctione be ieeued 
reqairing as man/ as possible of these to be iiaed 
whenever the Sohool is in aeasion. 

With regard to Condition 4 it would no doubt 
stiengthen the case if a certain number of h oppera were 
fixed open, but the effect would be unneoeesarll/ to 
cool wall and other snifacee donng the night. 

The idea that the humidit/ of ^ air can be i‘ega> 
4ated bv a bowl of water placed upon, a stove is, I 
believe, no longer tenable, and 2 do not, therefore, 
suggest it as a condition. 

1 admit that the introducUon of the personal factor 
ie the least satisfactor/pait of tbspropceal, buti have 
alwa/e held that this argument can equal!/ well be 
used against ventilation schemea in general. 

In conclusion I tnavaa/ that this Hlemorandum bos 
been placed before Count/ hledical Officer, who 
approves the views it expresses. 

PSBOY MoaAIS, 

9ft J>e<ei>ih«r 1915. Counif ArtftUtei {BdvcaUon), 


The Right Hon. ROBERT YOTOG, P.C. 

The subject of the following brief memoir was born 
in Belfsat 22nd February 1822, and passed awa/in tbe 
aame city on 21st January 1917, having almost com* 
plated bis 95th year. He was of Scots^lrish descent, 
as the fainil/ had emigrated to the shores of Lough 
Kesgh early in the seventeenth century. Bobert 
Young, t. 1650, issued his token with tlia legend 
' ‘ Sobart Young dyer in Antrim. ’' My father’s father 
was James Young, who started in Belfast a wholesale 
woollen warehouse at the commencement of last cen¬ 
tury. His son Robert was bom there, but his early 
years were mainly passed at White Abbey, where tbe 
family had fall scope for out-door pastimea, and with 
hU brothere he bxiilt hoaia, constmeted model water 
wheels, and erected bridges more auo. His uncle, Rr. 
Jaznea Bryce (father of the present Viscount Bryce, 
O.U,). took him on his geobgical excuieioDa with valu¬ 
able results afterwards. At an early age he was sent 
to the Belfast Academy, where he received a good 
claaeical training under ^e Principal, Br, B. J. Bryce, 
a well-known Latinist. Lord Chancellor Caine and 
Sir Donald Carrie were his class-mates. As the pro- 
feeeor of mathematics at Glasgow Dnivemty was an 
old Mend of tbe family, my fatui was sent there for a 
year, where his fellow etndenia were Jamee and 
Wilham Thomson (Lord Eelvin). 

On his return to Belfast he was indenturejl to tbe 


Connty Smveyor of Antrim, Sir Charles Xanyon, M.F. 
The fee chargM was £867, Sir ChariM held aji 
ezoepdaonal position as County Surveyor, he enjoyed t 

C salary and bis private practice extended over 
t and afterwards throughout Ireland. Several 
of his pupils became well-known arcbitecta, including 
W. H. LyTiA,R.H jk.,and Sit Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A. 
My father became Lanyon’s chief asaatant soon after 
tbe completion of his apprenticeship,ba'Hng previously 
carried oat a nomber of important county works, prin¬ 
cipally bridges. On the starting of the Belfast and 
Ballymena Bailway he was ^ven charge of tbe section 
Bel^t to Antrim. He was married in 1849 to the 
oiJy daughter of Bev. Robert hfagill, UA., Antrim, 
and removed to Atblone, havu^ been engaged as his 
engineer by William Dargan, contractor for the Mid¬ 
land Great Wcetam Railway. 

On returning to Belfast early in the ’fifties he oom* 
menced to practise as an architect and civil eogjoeer; 
some yearn afterwards he took into partnership bis 
pupil, John Uackeuaie, J.P., the firm being Imown as 
Voitng & Mackenzie, In I8S0 his only son Robert 
Magill Young became a partner in the firm. 

In early years my father did some work as surveyor 
for London Companiss, including tbe Salters in the 
county of Derry. He bnilt a Presbyterian church at 
Magberafeh. He acted as surveyor for Lord Lurgau, 
doing some important work. A large house was bnilt 
for JoeephMa^at the CavehUl, and several factories 
near Belfast. most provincial praotices, that of 
the firm has been a varied one. Amongst their more ioi- 

C ant buildings are included a large number of 
byterian chorchea, several iotermediate schools, 
espetially the Belfast Royal Academy and Watt's 
endowed school, Lurgan, tod numerous National 
schools in Belfast, also many manses and church hsJls 
ID Ulster; the Presbyterian Assembly Buildings and 
Hal], Belfast; large hospitals for Belfast Corporation 
and Poor Law Goardians; Tnsomnee blocks for the 
Scottish Provident Institation, (he Ocoan Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation Ltd., and others ; ware- 
hoosee and banks. On reaching the age of ninety my 
father retired from active labour, but still remtined 
chairman of tbe Lagan Navigation Co. and Linen 
Hall Library. He was created by tlie King a Privy 
Councilor in 1907. 

He was a man of unceasing activity in mind and 
body, fnene tn comport rano. In 1870, when we 
first travelled on the Continent, the churches ol tlie 
Charents were bis spedal study. He always rose s') 
early that he bad a water-colour sketch well In hand to 
show his son at breakfast. His love of jLomaneeqae 
architecture led him to study tbe subject in various 
locaKties, and he gave the result, starting vritii Ra¬ 
venna, in an illustrated IscCore afterwards published. 

He enjoyed a sketching tour through the Pyrenees, 
where fine examples of bis favonrite style were noted, 
Scotland was an attractive place for his holidays, as 
he combined aketebiog with geol<^, eepecislly in the 
ronsntio Island of Arran. In his eariy life he gained 
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* wocdezful knowledne of ibe uKienfc Irisb mode 
enmnt b tbe Gk&a of AntrizD, vhSch he pUjed on the 
vioKo, eccotaponied oe the jmzio hy my mother, who 
bnd % gift m thnt way. For yean he aaeiated th« 
Teie Geoil ea a judge of gnpublteLed Irish arta. Mm » 
Senator of Queen’s Uoiveraty ha did bie best to 
encourage mude. Some sixty yean ago there was a 
remarkable merchant io Belfast <**11^ Francit 
McCrackin; he was a tneod of Bosetti and Hctema 
Hunt and other PiO’IUphaeHtea, and my father wia 
thus iofirodneed to their work. From tm an artutie 
coterie sprang up of which he was a member. In ad¬ 
dition to his art procKTitiea, he was ui eotinjsiasttc 
arcbieoI{^ist, keenly interested in paJaoKtluc msn, 
whose former presence in Irelaod he fiittty msinUunad. 
Re bad built, like many srebitecta, a house for himaeli 
at Batbvarna, cc tbe ontakiTte of Belfast, where be 
delighted to play bowk with his fnends. Dunng \aM 
long life he enjoyed ezcclkntbeafth, ahhoQgh hk life 
was mfosed icn inauance by a local doctor of nvete 
some 75 yean ago whh the remark that be wonid not 
Kts six ZQontha. Wltbin a week of bk tad he wu at 
work OB hk water*cokein. .A abghfe attack of infln- 
ensa turned to pneumonia and he passed sway peace¬ 
fully on the 21st Jannarr, withont lea^g a single 
enemy. Kobskt X. Youvo [F.]. 


JOSEPH FOSTER WOOD [F.]. 

Bristol and the seghbouibood have soffued im* 
parable loes by the death of Joseph Foster Wood, 
though for some years bo liad not t^en the full part 
in the work of his firm that he fonne^ did. Articled 
more than forty years ago in the c&e of Foster A 
Wood (his nnrle and his la^er), he studied indns- 
tnonsly, and after the death of Jc^ Foster, the head 
of the firm, he became partner with his fathv, Joseph 
Wood. & was elected Associate uf the lostiCuU in 
1SB3 and Fellow in 1910. Fjoid 1910 to 191F be was 
Preadeot of tbe Bristol Socioty, and for a while re 
presented that Society oa the R.I.&A. Goiradl. 

Bo was a man of sterlu^ qoaUtiea veled beneath a 
modesty that never left biin. Fnll of artistic feehng, 
his dpjrigna exemplified it. Possesting consideiable 
knowledge of mechames o^er anbjeeta 

he was fond of applying it when deaUng with cOA- 
struetional matters, a^ often aoeceshiUy broke away 
from the usual methods Hia love d beauty in detml 
was well known amoog his Mlow-ar^tacts, and oo 
almost all hia works wiU be found the imfaoss of bis 
highly artistic and quite unosoally ddlcate of 
the beauty of line and form. 

Aa stated above, he practised for many yeaia in 
partuerahip with his fsther. Of his later in^vidnal 
work examples are to be found both in the dty of 
Bristol and on the conntryiide. Amon^ many 
others the intereoting front of some luge bnanes 
prases on the south side of Mary-le-FOrt Street was 
deagned by hito. and tbe riiires and Jftnvr offices in 


St. Stephen Street afford a pictaresque example of 
hia woek in dealing with timber construction cornmned 
with btiek stone. A oh&muog memorial Cower 
at ChnrehiU. Somerset, ie a good specimen of Us 
originalitT, while several housee in the country testify 
to his eueful cowdeiation of the pictureaqne com* 
bi ped with BtiUty and convenience. 1 n his early days 
be bad ssketed the partners of his fine in the prepan- 
tiop of drawings of many inporUnt buildi n g s in the 
of Bristol and in other places which stand to 
their For over 60 years the firm of Foster A 

Wood practiied at the —-ttb offices which are still 
in nse, for more ft**" 50 years before that long 
period the firm waain QTiWAnrji ud waa located almoac 
within a stone’s throw of the same spot> It was in 
the year 1905 that Joseph Wood, the well-known 
father of Joeeph Foster Wood, died, after an extremely 
bosy Hfe as an uchitcct, leaving bis son. who has now 
faim»lf away, the sole repnsentatnv o! this 

long-established line of profeeaonal men. There 
followed shortly afterward? an arrangement with 
Graham Awdrv, a former pupil of the firm and 
assuUnt io thdr office, but iW pnetdsing at West- 
minstsr, by which be became a partner, and ioi some 
ten or eleven yeen tbe two worked together, renewing 
and incceeang the frien^hip begun in the days of 
tbor papilage. Bnt some feeling of waning health 
eod bodily power was begiooing to make itsra m&m* 
feet, and Joseph Foster Wood gradually and e«1tio- 
tantly withdrew from an active part in the practice, 
only retaining in hk own certain special work 
prepared and dev^ped chiefly at bis private resideuce. 

His panon for botany and hortit^tuie had now a 
chance being iodnlged, but the outbreak of war 
upset many fair schemes. £e fell, is the great 
conflict went on, that he must do more and more to 
help the Bufferen, and for many months before his 
kst i1]D» he w o rk e d sealoualy at a depot, making 
cnrtchea for the wounded soHien. 

Those who knew him best will not easily forget his 
traly lovibk penonalliy and b'a singleness of heart. 
Rjs smile of greeting was one of the brightest Iroagin* 
able; tbe grip of hk hand one of tbe truest and most 
charaoteristio expressions of his deep feeling. He was 
eenririva to a d^rte, and so usMlfi^ly m^est of his 
own opimos wba engagsd in a frisndly conversation 
no whatever subject, tliat if the other, earned away by 
eagemesa, broke in upon his deeply thoi^ht-oat and 
inwiably wise remarks, nttered always wjtli dellbeia- 
timi, he wonld stop in a moment, like the closing of a 
aeoative flower, but withont any sign of Annoyance, 
and await the other's pleasure before continuing. He 
had, indeed, a truly wonderfol self-oonunand Chat 
never seemed to fail him Weakened to some extent 
by an attack of inflnenxa about Christmas time, he 
caught a chill, and, after a few days of pneumonia, he 
paaed on lo tbe Greater Future, leaving many sad 
hearts to mourn hk loss, hut to remember ever the 
charm of hk friendship and the influence of hia fine 
chanetgr and noble example. G. C A. 
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Tbe R.l.B.A. R«cord of Honour: Fert 7 *rirat Liat. 
Fallen in ihe War. 

Adams, Private Htory Edsttaue Rifle Bri- 

attaclied to the Royal Engioeers. Died ot 
•tvounds At the bAse lioepit&l in Pratice on 25 th 
Ootober lAst, ajred thirty-eight. 

Mr. B. E. Adama. tho yeosger aoa of the late Mr. Robert 
Adam* aad a aenber of the well-known flra of inTesion 
and enginocn. edoeatcd at the Oity of London Sobool 
and London Unieemty. and aerved hJa articlee with the 
la(« Mr. H. H. Colllni [f.] and Mr. M. E. Collina [F.]> Be 

E aseed the Interarxliate Examination and wae admitted 
Indent R.T.B.A., but subaeqaently entered hie father’s 
buaioese. 

Jambs, Second Lieut. Donald Cropt, Qlouceeter 
E^., only flon of Mr. Keliard C- Jaroes [J*.], ol 
Bristol, Aged nineteen. 

Statham, Lieut. Noel HonNSBrEaet Somy Kogi* 
menC, atlaohed Devons, third bod of Mr. H. 
Heathcote Statham fi*.], aged twenfr*four, 

/ for GaUo ulnf in ike Fi^. 

Tubus. Heconil Lieut, Obcul BtTRNnLL, Som. L.L (aoa 
of Mr, Percy B, Tubbs [f-]), awarded the Militarv 
Crow iu rocognition of his gallantry And devotion* 
to duty in the field, llie lonJoji ffasetfe of 
Maith SAVS:When sent forward to take 
rotsmand of a euinpany he croated the open many 
fitnee under heavy fire, going from platoon to 
p] atoon explai nieg the aituation. He set a spleu* 
did example throughout.” 

ApyoinlHttnU, PTomotifrfVi, Ac. 

Mr. W.H. Ward,] un, baen Ssrviog afnee 

the OQtbitak ot war in the Royal Retd Artillery, end has 
•ttained the rank of Major. 

Mr. Wood [.rt.] hea Wa tppolaled Loputy 

Aaceteot iSreetor of Labour, Prance, with rank of ^tafl 
Oaptain. 

Hr. Harold Harlock [.d.] baa been xtromoWd Lieutenant 
R.N.V.R. 

Major B< Bortrem Kirby [X/itrvU'iSlaJ. bob ol Mr. Eldmund 
Kirby [/.I. who baa been at the Front in oomaaad of a 
batt^ or artillery sttarhed to a Canadian divieiou. )uk 
boan invalided home, and la now crepToyed at head(}uArtcr« 
at the Horse Guards for Homo Defrnoe. 

Mr. Charles Lovett Gill [F.], of the firm of Ueaera. 
RichardaoA to 0111. haa beeu graotad a comauGsioD in the 
King's liverpool Reg!moot. 


Architects And NAtlonAl Service: Deputation to 
Mr, Neville CheaheriAU). 

Under (he auspioe* of the H.I.B.A. and the Arobi(eo(«' 
War CommittM a deputAtion representing tho arrhltec. 
Cura) profamon in the United Kingdom waited upon Mr. 
Keville Chauberlma. Direotor'Genrral of Nadonal Servioo, 
on Wednesday, ^t February, to urge In connection with 
tbe National Service scheme tbo utilisation of Architects 
by tbe State for the apeclal kmH of work for which tbeir 
trainirg has fitted than. 

The following is A list of architects nomiaated to serve on 
the depuUtioD, and moat of them were preeeut 
Mr. Ernest Nawtou, A.R.A.. Prcaidenc R.I.B.A.. Ohaic. 
nan of the Architecte' War CemoiKce ; l»r Aatos Webb. 
K.G7,0., C.B.. B,A.JP.]. Paat Preatdent R.l.B.A.; Sir 
John Burnot. R.SA., £L.D., Vicc-Piteident R.l.B.A ; Sir 
Etuoat Georgs, A.R.A. (/.], Paai PneiderLC R.l.B.A.; Mr. 
Bsff) oald Blomfield, R. A. fF.],’ Past Pmidant R.l.B.A.; Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse [>.]. Tice PK«idcot B.I.B.A.; Hr. E. V. 
Lanchseter [.M, Vica-Prceldent R.I.B.A : Hr. E. Guy 
Dawber [F,]. Hon. Secretary R.l.B.A. ; Ur. John B. GtM 

B '.h Prvmdont of tbe Manehcetar Society of ArcUtecta; 

r. W. AJezaoder Harvey, Pnaidcnt of (he Birmin^an) 
Aichitoctoral Aaociation ; Mr. A. B. BurlcJ^, PrvMont 
of the York tod East Y'otkBhiro Archltceteial Society; 
Hr, Adam F. Watson [F.]. President of the Shcffteld, South 
Yorkshire andIMitrictSociotyef Arehfteets and Sutveyon; 
Ur. LeuQos Robertson [F.]. President of the Sonth Walr^ 
IfMtitoCe of Jtfchitecte; Mr. T. Futhes MaclennsB ryf,], 
Preddeot of tho Edinburgh Architectural Assoelatioa: 
Ur. Earboume UaclanAao, President ot tho Aberdeva 
ilocieCy of Architects ; Sir Frank W. Wills [F.], President of 
tho Bristol Sooiaty of Arohifiocte s Ur. W. Kaye Parry (F. ]. 
Prerideut of tbo Royal Injtituto of the Architocto of 
Ireland: Hr, Jamce Find!ay, Ptmidont of (he Dundee 
lutitcte of Architects ; Hr. Chariai Cheverton, Pitsident 
of the Devon and Exeter Arohitoctaral SooJety ; Ur. John 
Wataon PF,). President of tbo Glasgow Iiiatitu(e of Arc hi- 
teeis ] lir. O^redorick Bowman, President of ibo Leed> 
and West Yorahire Architoetnral Society ; Ur. J. Wood- 
bouse Simpson, Presdeot of tbe Loieoater and Lokoatcr- 
shire Society of Architects; Mr, S. Percy Hinde [F.|, 
Praaideot o> the LirenKiol Architectural Society : Captain 
R. BuroS'Kok [/.). Praaidoot of tho b'orthem ArefiitM- 
lural Association : Ur. J. Alfred Gotch. F.S.A. [F*), 
President R.l.B.A., President of the Korthamptonsbicr 
Aasociation of ArahiCooCa; Ur. H. Gill, Prcaldont of the 
HottiBghan and Derby Arohitectural Society; Sir WiUjam 
W. Portal, Bart. (Hon. A.), Pronident of tho HampeblTv 
and Isle of Wight AMooiation of Arehitcete ; Ur. A. 0. R. 
Uackrnaio [F.], I’rcaidant of the Architectural Aaeodataon: 
Ur. A. Alban R. Scott. Vjoe.PraaidesC of the Society of 
ArchltecU ; Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrova [F.]. Pieildeat of t)H« 
Socioty of Arebitaota: Mr. Percy B, Inbba [F,]. Past 
Proardent of the Senety of Arohltoets ; Mr. Baail Chaiuj»- 
nays, Ur. W. H. Oewbihaw, Mr. P. J. W'illa; Mr. H. 
Hartioeau FJetchcr fF-]. Vics*Prcaid©nt of the Archltao* 
tural Aasociation: Hr. Alan K. Mnithy rF.1, Kon. Sac* 
retary of tbe EircuUve Architects' War Committee. 

Mr. RhDfeSr Kbwtdit, A.R,A,, in Introducing thedepu* 
tation imld: The depotatiop which I, as Pratident of the 
Boja) Institute of British .\rtbitec(a. have tbe honour of 
introdocing is lepre s entative cf the whole [rmfoation of 
arclutaoture throughout Oreat Britain. Our object in 
cemiAg here is twofold: First, to indicate brklly tbo 
services we hobere we can render to the State; and 
secondly, to offer these services arid the whole msetiinery 
of cur organisation In order to render them readily and 
ean^ available. Other speakers adO go moro into dotml 
in regard to the spedfic servioeu which arohitaote nan 
render, but I should like as a xwfaoo to make clear—what 
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not, I tbmk. geoendl; ondsntood—dwt tb« prrrfminn 
of vebitsctiuo u CMCBititlly pr«atk*l. tod. ahhocgh iodl* 
Tidoall; w« iii»7 «pectiBAc mon at coUseUvelj oar 
work indudw OTOfTthinc direotJj. tad 
coon«etod with bnikUiif. we tr« tonutoiDed to auiejiug. 
cetimotuij, titewing doouige, tad to the inpwiaaii <£ 
woda of til We we fgm&Up 4^ with the coo* 

RtraotioD ctf large and eompfieated foctoHee ol every 
deocriptlon, ea weU &a d pnblk bmUiogt tad booeta. Aa 
men of aflain «ad jodgment we htre to lee that til tbeee 
buiJdinft an put np wHli a proper regard to oconcwn y in 
COM wnogBineDt. At 1iiKh tt the paeeent, 
when oni toowledgo aad experience have bees of 

the greateat Ttlae to the ^Ce. and would bare wed 
delay, mUtalee, and mucb wtate of mmaiy, we have, aa ta 
orgaoisttiao, been made no aee at It ia now late in ^ 
day, bntbelioTicgtbatinorgtniiuigdiaatB-pewrrof tbe 
oountry it is moro pcactkal and aconookal to pnt men to 
work, to itr ta poeiiblo. wfaicb tbeir tnuning and ex* 
peneaoe enables them to do, we bate aiAed yoa to neeive 
tbi* deputetroD, wbkb o f fwn yon tine tkO a^ experince 
to make tlM beet QM cf what may be poamUe in poor eekeme 
of orgaaieatjon. 1 am ateo eekeil to eay that m abaO be 
glad to •obautapraotMtlaebemefdcyearceaadentMQor 
to iwiit ic toy way 70Q may i ndica t e. 

Mi. RaeinaLD Bloukkj). RA,, Past Prewdont 
R.I.B.A.. said: Sir,aaMr. Nrwtosibeaaaid. weanbm to 
place oundree eotirsily at year diepceal A the way yoe 
think beek We we can help yon to ei*** extent in 
oalling yonr atttetioo to emne gotbSotriema peeseasd by 
wohiteota which bare been peet^ ovwlooked in the peet. 
Soon after tbe war broke oet, tbs BcTaJ laMatata of 
Brltiah ArebkeoU offersd ila tcrricee to the Goremmeot 
of that time and the Oorenuaeot to maliin what tbe 
cepadtaeeefar^uteetavere. They toned tbe odd sbooMer 
00 them; and, in coDeequeoce, the eonnoy loat tbe 
aerrioee of a very capable, tiaioed body^ mssi. Ibe 
qualiScabona to which 1 Tentan to eaD jeoi attentioo 
and I shall only put the puttw gnite genwany—appear to 
me to be theae; Id tbe first plaoe, welntecu are tttined 
detignere aitd conatmetwe in all fonM of bnOdiag; they 
have to keep in tooch with ermr awt of oaitedal end to 
know tbe nav naterlak whkb atoog, and ebay are. 
of oouiee, familiar with the ooea of which they have 
already bad expenenes. They ban to de^ with enry 
amt of bididingi from a pig^rty to a palace, tad th^ have 
to deal, in the conduct cd thafr week, with ell aorta of 
onforeseen emersendea whkb may oooni in the uuuiae of 
buildliig opentiona and wbieb mut be dealft with then and 
thwe. AnUteeta cannot wait about tad let things diifc or 
leave it to the boildsr : tbe architect k the man who is 
reepo re nble, who bas to take upon tbe rsepooei* 

bihty of sftCt^tng tbaee tbiogs aa they oeenr. And we 
nature to aogj^ that arehhecte have more varied 
experience in bnOding matters than hare esa^neira. who 
are, often, apeeialked men. We have cAen W deal wHh 
roQgh*aod*r«edy eitosriooi. 

My VgTTTjg fVAMagM.ilT» « I do Bot bww tbot I goite 

undervtand tbe pertknJar point to which this miti ci i ei ia 
directed. It ia only for my own 1 ea not 

oriticiang year reoarkx. 1 qpderxtaad yon to say 
tbe servkee d tbe Aiehitecta’ Inatieuie vwo ofiered to 
tbe OorenuDent and that they were not aTaaled cd aa they 
might have been. Do yoa mean by that that the boiUmgs 
which were erected were not erected with tbe aid ^ 
arohitecta f 

jfr. Blouhvlo : 5a lam talking abeot the groeral 


•wvtea whkb might have bmt roudered by archiCecta in 
all eewta oi sitml iim My remarks were calling your 
atleatke to the that we tbe traintog which 
an^lteeu recrive eoablw them to deal with aU aorta of 
varied ■eaatwns. One of the meet eeaenrial qualities of 
arcMtecta ia reaoerc^lneei io dealing with inattere 
rapidly. *11100 tbrne is the qoaation of draughtsmanahip. 
Architcefs are not cfily trmced derignsn and dreughtamen 
cm thrir own. bat t hq * are abk to m^e drawings for 
otbsrt. and to aea that diawings are properly eame 3 out. 
T^me wbo eanimt do tbia woold be naeleef in ruperrising 
work vbkh bas to be ewrisd oot to drawings. To know 
oim'i way about in dnwings reqmrea apeoi^ knowledge 
and tnining, and that the erclutect pomeesaa in a very high 
degr^ *t*d the Hard point I nggeet to you, Sr, is: 
TIhcb is a soevailing idea that arehitecta arc mwely artiata. 
That ia qoiCe wr on g : they are that and a good deal more. 

qf Qor 4^ training and work ia dev’oted to the 
orgaakatioo, the adminlatralion aad control of mannsd 
•aCt TTi^Kmif1 labour. Danng tbe last right<en moniha 
or two ymn I bare been enga^ in roperinteoding and 
faaii»g pan in a good I d trench work roond about 
Load00, and I find that in these tieooh systems, in addition 
to the otteer. there were civil engiiieers in eba^e 

of the woiks, who were drawing ralMifa, and later on tbrir 
sahriM wa« coouBated aod they were given commis* 
aooa I do not my they were not competent to do theii 
w^ bat I thipfc the arehiteata were aa oompetent, and 
in ama ways more competent, because they are more 
ued to roo^.uid'taiDblB wMk aoch aa we aometipies 
bare to deal with. Thia is an innartce of the sort of 
■srvke eichxteets might hare beMi called on to render. I 
MmH not you further. Sir, with the remarks I have 

to make, except to say that we arebitecta are, at this 
moftient, precluded from the practice of onr callmg, but, 
as patriotic mem *v cheerfully aeqnieeee in that, beowise 
we behoTO it to be for the best iat«eata(ri the country. We 
are the refo re bi the ponhioa ^ having a good daej of 
redorced laaare, whkb enabka ns to place our serrieca at 
your disposal hi whatevM way you may think best adapted 
to the snteteats of tbe eonnhy. 

Mr. Jobs B. Oaas: Sir, aa Preridset of Che Maoebester 
^kese^ of ArehHeeta, 1 have the bemour to specially 
repmBot CD tide dspatatjon tbe 19 Architectural Sodetics 
of Great Britain tod Ireland allied with the Royal Institute 
ci Britiah Architeota and eenbnring the whole of tbe 
euuCry. There are alae 20 Societies in tbe Over* 

Seas Donquona. X am euppertad on thia deputation not 
only by the Preatdenc and ^at-Presidects of theS.LB.A., 
but by the Prerideats of the AJBed Sooietiee from all parts 
of Bnglaod. from Waks and from Scotland, together with 
tbe Preridoits of the Society of Architects and tbe Arehi* 
tecfval Amociatioo^a deputatu» the most repreaenta- 
tivc and impvtant erer kaows in the profcaaiOD of aiobi* 
teetnre. In theManebesCerSodety'e area, and generally m 
^ {aDTiocea, msabean practiM aa arclutscta and snr* 
v ^ ore. devek^iag tbe pracrioal ae well as tbe artistic aide 
of the j w rfii a d on, Many are speriahsts in fajtory and 
wortabop demgn and coostneticn. TTte trainiog and 
cxparieoce of arebiteets ecaUe them to arrange and dwigw 
bdldtnga m the beat way for th«r affective use, eoostraot 
them aoentifically and give tJwm suitable archifoeturel 
cbaocter. As you kim, Sr, tbe univenitica and mnnld* 
pafitiaB ia the greet inrfnMriei eoitna, incloding Bimung. 
ham. bare all comiwabensire ccoraee in mxbitecture. 
•siminariona Cor membenhip cf the Royal Institute of 
Britiab ArehiCeets lay grvai s tr ea a on planning, scienrific 
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ooQsCruotaon, BkniUtioa» ftod g»ncrftl pnctitml 

equipmeet foe work, u w«n m oa Artistio ftbilitj. And 
modem practice nak«B the sune demAodfl oe ell erehi* 
tecU. 1 mention these things, Sir, to empbuse the (act 
that this spodalised tniniog, with pr&etical expeaence of 
&9airs, has brought forward a race of highly mined and 
practical as well aa artistical^ minded men who practise in 
the Tarious parU of our oonntrys ITiair services for tbo 
commonwealth would have been of great practical sad 
eoonoiDio value if properly utilised. 'Aey were ne^er so 
utilised, though their sorvicce were tugently requixed from 
the beginning of the war and are req[Qired noV' Architaets 
form an organised profession- Through the Presdoot of 
the Institute all tiaeir speoialised services wwe placed at 
the disposal of the State in Septaotber 19L4, wbm it was 
seen that those sarriees were urgentlj required in the 
national interest. As an orgaoisation they were MVer 
called upon to in buildbig in any way or to advise or 
suggest. Thsir aervioes were, however, requiahensd when 
it was found neceaeary to stop building, and this stoppaw 
was ZB part, owing to the bad arrangements previously 
made for dealing with eeaeotisl national building works. 
The Allied Societies were ignored altogether, though they 
oould have been of great service in the vaaouadistneta An 
a whole otganisation. Sir. it has been statod that we were 
unknown to the antboritiee-^the only officii reqoesta for 
services were sa unskilled labouxen, as hargsee, or in con* 
oa o tioB with charitable work. The arohiteotural profes* 
aion, as the directors of the ecisntifie and tochnkal side of 
building constmetioo and requirements, is the recognised 
professional director of the building trade. Owing to 
their not called upon the whole of the general 

organisation of the building trade of the country was not 
utilised for the many national buildifig works requisite in 
all parts, with consequent unsatisfactory arrangement, 
delay in completion, ineffidapoy andwaete. Hieorgamsa. 
tions of practically all other of the neoeiaaT^' trades—iron, 
leather, chemicals, and others—were utilised to great 
advantage in the public service. The AlHod Sucleiiee put 
forward the following suggestions for your ooutideration t'— 

That an AKbiteotural Advisory CoreEOittee,withrepreeen* 
tativesin the AlBed SocistiM’ X^stticts, might be appoiated. 

The ArohiCeots' War Committee, with the AIKed 
Societiee, will undertake to farther extend their register, 
olaatify end recommend for employment exiieneoeed 
arebitMte for control o( naUcnel building operations and 
buildings : these to be appointed t« potitions as required 
throQgli toe Advleory Committee and, ss far as possible, 
in their home districts. 

When advantage would accrue to the State, special 
arrangemeota mignt be made with architects to uoderteki' 
psrt.tiBie dutiee in tbo districts in wbick they practise. 

The epecttl training and erperiencs of anbitsets enable 
them to undertake all dutiM in conneetioii frith all claassfi 
of buildlogf and the varioBS totIcs connected thenwitb. as 
well as taspeotion work depeztdent on the oarryiog out of 
drawings Md speciSeations. 

When dcmcbtlieation eecun this o^aoleatioo will bi> 
tvaltable to assist srchlteets oa aetive service Id returning 
to profoaiional work in civil Hfc. 

Six, we, the elder men of oor important profeaaon. ap. 
predate the value the national organisailoD you have 
undcrtakco may ba to the State. In Che pubbe intareats 
we feel very atx^ly that in your organisation for National 
Service there should be ad^nite place and a reci^oiiion 
of the value to the nation of the tf^ning and spedaliaed 
esiporiezioa of the members of the arcMtectursJ pufeation, 
and they should not be dealt with in the excsedingly uu* 
satfsfact^ way heratofora adopted. 


Sir Atfroii WxBn. X.O.V.O,, (^.R, R.A.: 1 ask you’, !Sir, 
to fool that we are here reoegrusiz^ the enonnouft reaponsU 
bilitj and difficulty of your office, and that ourdesixs is to 
aaust, if we can, In one braoeh d occupation in this 
country by explaining to you how we would v^sh to place 
our services at your disposal. We would like to say—as 
I think has already been sud, and Z might say it once 
again—that ve hope that when you come to allot tbs work 
that it may be poesible to ailot to architects work whicJi 
their previous training will have qualified them to under¬ 
take. At the same time I thiok 1 am speaking for the 
wbuio of our profeadoQ in saying that we onreservedly 
place our serncet entirely in your bands in tbo way you 
think they can best be emi^yed (or tbs needa of the 
country. ^ But we think men who have been trained as we 
have been would bo more snltabl; and more nsefoUy 
occupied in simlUr aork to that which they have been ac* 
eustomed to than in being put to some outdoor ocoapation 
which probably they would be vary incapable o( sati/ifao* 
torily carrying out. I have heard of gentlemen high up in 
my profusion oftenog their servicte at tbr War Office, for 
instsoco, and being referred to the Labour Bureau, as being 
the proper place (or them to apply. That may be right, or 
it may be wrong, but 1 must aay that it has hurt them, and 
it does not encourage volunta^ help for their work to be 
referred to a l>7partment—which may be tho right one— 
but which doee not strike us ss being quite the one wbioh 
we should have expected to be sent ta I might also say— 
although I am aware you know a great deal about arcbl. 
teots and arobiteoture, and it may seen almost mpertinent 
in me to explain to you.*-that we are acoustooud to under¬ 
take work of all sorta, from town-planning down to 
cottage building, and with all the intermediate work with 
which aoms or otheir of us aro very intimately acqualotsd. 
A friervd of ruioe who is engaged iji Qovsrament munition 
work oailod on me the other day s^—not si all with 
rafaienoe to this depotatioc : he knew nothing of it—" 1 
cannot undentaad why it is the Goreroraent do uoc 
employ architects moro tiian tboy do in my work. '* I said 
*’ What do you mean t " He said. " In the work which 
comes before me there are all sorta of things which have to 
be oxaminod and passed, such as lacge esaes for munitions, 
flhell cases which are made of teak and have to be made of 
the exact site to fit the shells, gon carriages, wheals, and 
tbo hundred'aDd 'OZte things required Chat have to be put 
together in a Certain way. We constantly find they ww 
not the right sise and are not put together io the right way, 
so that when they are put down oo a platform, for instance, 
they fall to pieoea. These are sot exactly arehitwctiiral 
things," he atid, but they ace things which an architect 
is javt the man to examine and pass. Wc want men who 
can ooderstacd a drawing i^en it is put before them and 
can take a drawing and a spocification in (heir hands and 
see what is being deliveced and see whether thr'y are in 
accordance with the drawings aad specification or not, 
and, if not. where they are wrong.’ It is a very simplo 
thing, but the man, whoever be may be, who has to pass 
these things ought to have the ironing which architects 
ha?e and which ecablea them to aarry out (bat duty. I 
only mention as ods of many ways in which we could 
help apart from actaal boQdJng worii. One other point I 
would mention is chat, although, as Ur. Blomficid said, our 
work has been compalsodly stopped—vary properly, oo 
doubt—wp think that while our proper work baa been 
stopped our ability to fall io with national work hae been 
overlooked. It wm stated in Parhament that engineers 
were wanted, rather than arohltccte. That was a ptint 
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which w« 4ll fait t«ry macb ftt the }»ente m know 
th«t w« ire perfect^ lUr. end man fitted, fore |nM deel 
cpf thia wwk which k eimed on iq MQtaU> by tbe 
Eo^meen. I hen no quiml wi&b rmjnnnti hrnh ny 
sona vereSoyel Cajjimis. and I mb not bkdy. thantev, 
to my anyiUng igainM tbe Royal Pw gi wf . But 1 my 
there ie mpoh work m thie cooutry goug on wbiefa we 
ahould be better qoaliliad to ondeiiake ig » Royal 
Eogiimr. A great many nwtefcm baTe been amde, we all 
know—it ia coomoa imovledge, though I abooJd be tbe 
last to aey that if erchfucta bed been employed ^KfewoaU 
hen hesQ no miitakea. Still, may cd tbeae mwtekm 
woBid bare been leae Mkety to oceoi bod tboee with ear 
apecia.1 tnuoing bean employed. We do Dot pr^na to be 
clenrec then anybody else: allwept o fc oe iatohanhod a 
apadal tnuiiagwhichhMgiTecoslMilitymonapeRleekr 
braneb. aod we hope rery uueb that m my ban tbe 
opportunity oi exerciting iL Oor of reapoambClity 
baa bean laenticaied. People aey to oa “ Here is a certain 
amoant ct money. Pleeae to cany thk cak ferna for the 
aoni which yoa aay it coe&” Tbere. agafii, tho 

milhaiy engioeec haa not been aceoetoiaed to tbe eaae 
aenae ti reeponaibilrty: be baa oeer biai, and 

aomoone onr him igaia. lad again be hM aomeooe onr 
bim. We an accustomed to eoiny oat weak on oar om 
iaitiatin, whieb. I nntnn to think, ia a moot neadol and 
deeirable ^aalifieation. etpedalfy for wtfk wtteb ia h*<«g 
done in a hurry, aa ^t»iB aece^orily mnat be. Tbom are o 
few o( tbe reaaoes for wbkb we boee nstBied to tioablo 
yea and take op your time byaxjneBng tbe hope that we 
may find occupation on tbe Inwo in wbicb we ban been 
educated and hreogbt up. it ia oar dame to place 
the whole of oar abflfty, aUD aod aerviue at yoor ttiep o eah 
and ako tbe organiaiticai of oar aoeicfiea, if yea iHD bo 
good enoogh to make nae of them. 

Mr. NtviUBCsAJiBnRLtis.iBreply.Mid: Mr. Premdttt 
and gentleman,’ [ ba«e -oftb evy mnch mtentf 

and a great deal cd aympatby to tbe tetuescBtitioonrhidi 
ban been made to me upon ymr It hae long bean 

In my miod that certain profeMcma, «»w.itw4Tng erefaiCeeto, 
were not being le moob oaa of aa they coigbt be, aui 
I am anxioiu to do wbat I can. in tbk now Department 
whkb baa been Mi up for dealing witii, mh 
labour only, but with man*power, whether manual or aeo* 
manua]. of tbe eoaotry aa a wbolo. 1 am aoxiooi, lo Car 
aa 1 can, in this new DepartBent, to aet ap eomo organiaa* 
tioQ which wiU Mtable us to utiliae, for tbs adnntage of Che 
country, apecial training and apedal aptitodsa, soeb aa 
those poswaaed by architect Hy ovn boiansna Ufa has 
brought me into cootact with arohitects to a eoMd«ahle 
axterit and, of coone, 1 nry well frhat tbeir 

capabibtiea are. Kow, with r^rd to tbe past. I do imt 
think it A naaeseny for me to pat op any of 

OoTerament Departonena with w&h. io tbe pest, I ban 
had nnthing to do. 1 will only aay I am sore you all ban 
naliwd that when yoa entar npoa soeb an eDtuely aonl 
eet of conditions as these wbiob obUin In a gms war Hke 
tois. it is my diffieiJt lot a Departswot to change iU 
whole aititode of mind and to adaJK itadf with the rapadiiy 
which we shoold like to such new penbiems aa arise, aad 
that if things have bean slow, ai they b^rt been ia many 
ways, 1 am quite certain that it is a state of afiaire wkiekis 
oommoo w erery single OoremBMCt wUeb ia engaged in 
the war, whleberer ride they an fighting cm fot mm, 
perbapa, tbe time has cooe, sliboogfa it tnay be lato a tbe 
day, when it ia pomible to make aoaie iapromneiit, ami 


when impninmoot, altboiigb late, may not be too late 
atiDtobedawMO. Ofticane,tb»difEculty istofind the 
bolminto wkkri to pot tbe rarioua pe^i. I bare got beapa 
o( peopfe wk) want jok, bat 1 have not got enough jobs 
for the peopla And I think that nelly the moat practical 
way of the dmfrea which you have ezprsoaed this 

moeung would be for yon to aet up eome aoci of Adriaory 
ComnuUieo. as was suggested by Kr. Gsm, which could 
keep in tooeb with me, and which oould soggeet to me. 
from to time, wayi ia iriuoh tha sarricee of architects 
might be atzlwed. 1 was eatbar ttn<^ with the auggestion 
wkkh waa made by Sit Aston Wabb that architaca may 
bo oMd M inapeeaors. If tbay were willing to g^we their 
sereiees in sooh pesataotts aa that I am bound to aay that 
aamim to DO a Tery pnctical and exoeUeot suggeetioTL I 
MB uoCat all anrat^ we are aotOTor-Inspeetod nowadays ; 

tbma an certemly Tsst anniae of inspeotwB engaged in 
t^-*irig and p*—^"g matorisla reipiired for one [mpoee or 
soother, sad X am oot quite ccfteiu that they an all as 
neeceBuy as they n^gbt ban been in peace time. But 1 
sm wf* th>i. ■ msgy erf tiiam haws got apedal train fuf 
wbicb woold them to do somatbi^ filM of particolar 

fihmtotbecooatry. Thai is s suggestion I shaD certainly 
beer in mi^ and it is one oi which K hope to make some 
we. Now. I want to yon that I am ecdaaTOunitg to 
m^s aps^ profile fer men of tbe prcfesaional claseee. 
Tlie yhema wbnA I ba*a pot toward for National 7oiun* 
tecre has been in tome qimrtan on the ground 

«b*r- it vse srident^ not dsaignsd for men of the profas* 
1 would dc^ au^wdy to draw up a 
Iona of ofiw of eMrics which wo^ bo equally apphcabla 
to eresy claw iu tbe oouetzy, aad, of wuiue. there arc a far 
larger aaober of people required fur manual labour than 
for adminutiative, clmioeJ, oe profceriooal work ; but the 
snblect has not been lost right of, aad I have got an arrange* 
made undeei^icb oifm ctf service, filled up by men 
vbo, oi tba £soe of their card, belong to tboee elaases, 
woold be sorted out fro m tbe others sod dealt with in a 
difierent aaaaDer. losteedof going back, sa the card does, 
to tbe kieel EmploynMAt Bxchai^e, it will go to the 
IKriatoaal Offioe—that is to say, the Headquarters, a 
*»»B*»** oAce. Utere there wcadd be a special officer 
Sf^Ototed, qn^ifiei! to deal with this partioulsr elaas of 
men. for tbe purpoae of eoaducting the personal examine* 
tion which ie nsrsawry la order to be quite certain that we 
have got rolunteen propariy elaaaified before we 
aCMm^ to wb them A man rery often does not know, 
or, at aay rate, does not gire a ctwrect account of, bis 
qualificatioesfauB our point of view. Him must be some 
ccotoei, and that ts of sd7antage to tbs man, 
it imabW him to say by wMd of mouth a great 
deal more than he would write on paper. We chsJI hare a 
sparial oAom, in a special place, to deal with these profee* 
rional rlsasri, and. baring got them classified and sorted, 
ve shall take special measoree to offer tbeir secrioee, to 
Bike it known, to GorenuneuC Depanmemts and to 
private fimis who may hawe Tacanriaa for admtnistratora. 
or eWka, or othw pr^esriooal moo of one kitvl at another, 
that WB bare a body of such people whoM servioes we &ro 
able to put at their dispoaaL I hope in that way— 
altbougb ooe ia Mwr free from tbe poariUllty of mistakee 
—we shall be aUs to utilise tbe sersicee of cbwe people in 
the particular avccatiooe for whiob they are beet fitted, i 
would snggeat to you that if your members who feel that 
they Me abk to do so—and I hope tiicy will all feel that 
they are able to do K^will fill op Our ofier ^ eerrice carda 
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th«j wUI ba CiMtsd In tihAt w»y. They nc«d noi be airaid 
th^ vlJl be wAt to dig peuboee, or put tn trork of that mrt: 
wa are not out to waste labour in that way, whether it be 
manual or r)on<ntamial; ve want to maiia the beet use of 
evarythiiig, and wo are going to try our beat to olaaaify our 
vohintoors properly. You will help me very oioob if yon 
wiU form this Couac:!, and put Wore me, from time to 
time, such information ae contea to you about work whioh 
you think you might be utiUsed for, and for iriiich the 
eecvicta of arehiteoU are not now being utiiiaed. I think 
perbape the beat plan will be for me juat to turn over theae 
thu^, and I might coiieapond with your repreaentatiee, 
the Freeident, upon the aubjecU Z did not know esaotlj 
what it waa we were going to diaeuae tbla morning, ao I am 
not prepared to make a dadnite luggeation; but 1 will 
coneapond with him, with the view to carrying out acme* 
thing on thcee lioea, and 1 hope that in that way I ahall be 
able to meet tbo wiabee which you have expreeaed, and 
which, I recognise, bare bean prompted entirely by 
patriotic niotivaa. 

Ur. Nbwtov^ On behalf of tbo deputation I thank you 
very warmly for your cordial reception and for tho very 
hopeful way in which you have foteebadowed your way ^ 
dealing with our diScultiae, 1 need not aay that, peraon- 
ally, I ehall be only too glad to devote aa much tame as la 
left to me to offer any auggeetlona to you, and aC the aame 
time it would be of very great value if auggeetioos of 
poeatble employment might come from you to me. 

Mr.KsmLBCEiaiasnt.Alit: We will make it reciprocal. 

Architects* War Committee and National Service. 

An oiitoome erf the depotation to Mr, Neville Chamber* 
lain ia ibe fonuation by the Architect' Wet Committae of 
an Advfeory Couacil to confer with Mr. Cbamberiain Crom 
time to time and suggest Che brut meivna for tbe employ* 
m«nt of arobiteote under tbe National Service Scheme. 
Tbe Advisory Council conasta of tbe following membere 

Kr. Sneet Newtou. A.R.A.. Preaideot R.I.B.A., Sir 
Aston Webb, K.aV.O., CB., R.A. fP.], Mr, Reginald 
BlomSeld. R.A. Mr. H. V. Laschastor [P.]. Hr. A. 
R. Joiumett IP.], tbe foTegoiog five membere Rpresanting 
the R.I.B.A.; one rvpreeooUCire of the following Allied 
*Soaatiec : tbe Birmlrtgluiin Amblbiotural As<*oriatioa. the 
South W^ee Institute of Arohit.*ats, the Maocheeiar 
Society of Arrl)it^cts, tho Jiverpool Architcetural Society, 
(he Kortheru Arcbitociural AwdaUon. (be l.«eds end 
West Yorkshire Architectural ScMnety, the Sheffield, South 
Yorkehin* end District Sodety of Arcbitccis and Sur* 
veyor*; Sir John Buruvt, R,^i.A., LI>D, [P,], repre* 
SQQtaog the architoctural profenlon in Scotland, one i«* 
preaentative each of tbo Society c( Architvcte and tbr 
Arobiteciural AMoviation; Mr, ^aail Cbampne^ as re¬ 
presenting anattacbed architects: and Hr. A. S. Monby 
Hon. Sceretary. Tbs Count')) have been Rivi?n power 
to «o*opC live additional racrahem and, eo far, Ur. ‘Fho:). 
El. OoUeutt [f.] and Mr. H. D. Sparlfw Wood [J*.] have 
been co-oplcd. 

Tbo Advisory Coondl bw the statue of a sub-Coomiittor 
of the Executive War Oommittce, and baa power to act and 
to report from time Co time to tbe principal Comiiiittcc. 
Rir Aaton Wsbb Is OhainnacL 

A atatement baa been drawn up by tho Adrisory Couuctl 
and imusd for pnblication in the Profcaaional and Duly 
I’rem and in provincial centres, adviw)ig architects to rign 
tbe National Servins fonn and to send it inilupUfo/t to the 
iiaareat Allied Society, or to ths K.I.D.A. in the caw of 
pt9,otltionars in London and tbe Home Distrieie. This 
atatement la printed under ** Notioev" on page ISBof the 
prceent lasae. 


Cbariug Cross Bridge. 

Tbt South-Eastern and Chatham Railway BjE, the ob* 
ject of which is praeticAlly tho reconstruction of Cbarmg 
Cmea Bridge, was read a second tjmo in the House nf 
Commons on the 13th inst. 

The Royal Institute and the Loudon Society bad lodged 
a Joint Patitioo against tbe Bill, praying to be beard by 
counsel, Ac., aod tbo same argiumcnts were addvwed as m 
last yearia Petition [JonujsaL,24th June 1916, p.279]. It 
further subnuttsd that there waa no urgency for the BiU to 
become law this Sssnioii Tbe work of alte^g aod atreng' 
tbeoiog tbe Bridge would take seven years to complete, and 
the Porition poiated out that neitb^ material nor labour 
would be avrdl* bla until after the war. It waa also nb- 
nutted that tlie reMOos put forward for altering and 
streDgtbeoing the bridge no lougsr held good, ior oot only 
were tho oompacy unable bo iocreaas tbe number of trains 
running over the bridge, but they were actually running 
fewer. Aa Charing Crosu Station waa orcluMvely used for 
paeaenget traffic, tbe bridge was luora than adsquats for 
tbe reetrictsd trafRc now run over it. It ww former sub- 
mitteri that wbUs thces Interested in tbo improvement asid 
devaloimient of london, rod espemany the dlwtrict In tlw 
rxnghbowhood of Charing Crom Static and tbe oppotir*' 
side of the river, were not rolaxiog tbrir clforta to secure 
improvements, inoloding tbe removal of the station to tho 
south aide and tbe snb^tution of a road bridge for the 
rMfsay bridge, it waa not pooshlo at tbe preeent time for 
any of these schemoe to materialise. Improvemwt schsinee 
00 ^ only be promoted by the authorities having powers 
of raising money, and this could not he dnne until aitor tbe 
war. Tbe company therefore should uot be allowed to 
take advantage of present conditions and have the poi^ 
they sought granted to them this Sesrion. In conclusian, 
the Petition urged the refusal of theee powers SAd asked 
that time might be given for the petitioners to endcAvour 
to secure that the proper authorities should take steps to 
effect the objects tbe potitionais h d b view. 

8ir 'Waltrs BeaBZ. in moving tho rejection of the 
mraaere, expressed regri't that there vae no oo-ordinatlnK 
authority (o deal with matters affecting the well-being w 
Loodoo, tbe Empire CSty, to review questions sfiecthig 
its amenities, and to resist tbe jnvaeion of its rights ano 
privilegee. The County Council might ajiend two miilionj 
on a magoifleent county palaee on the south aide of the 
river, and from eta windows have to look on this ahortion 
uf a bridge. The Bill would add to the abouinatico 
already caused by the use of the bridge aa a I ay. by for 
locomotives. The oompanyV proposale were leu for (he 
oeoasaary strengCbening of tbe bridge than for a cnoaider. 
able en large meet of ite traffic convenieuoee. The Soetb. 
Bastrni Rtilway had six great termini oxclnmve of 
Charjug Crofs, to which station only one-fifth of the 

I aasengers which the company carried to London were 
rougbt. Between 1902 and 1912 thr number of pas. 
aeagtre load deoKaaed by twon^ milUone, Ho eaked the 
House U> refuse the Bill. For ^fty yeare tho rvlway bad 
lees 4 blight on Rent. It was ifl.pleAncd. llt-equlpped, 
and iD.oiauagoA 

Mr. JorKUOK-HiOKS, in aupporting the Bill. Raid the 
Company were prepared to insert a clause providing that 
if tbe atation and bridge were acquired within ten years 
for the improvement of Loodoo by any public body, there 
should he deducted from the oompvnsatinn food due to the 
Company the aiim that they now proposed to spend oo 
t)i« etrcngtheiUBg of tbo bridge. 

Mr. JoflU Buitn said tliat from tbe railway |■)int of 
view tho bridge and station occupied too small an an's 
for tbf trade ft had (o do. it waa incapable of Azpansion, 
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ftod WM IB n4By wftja inr'oovenient. No etrcegih^niog 
of thn bn<I|e wodld over laone ebjecUoiu; {])» only 
MCiBfftctory eoune W4i to hove the tcrnitnuv on the 
Surrey sde of (be n'ver. T^odoB had mode «{>lu nlod to 
hAvn ChetiQf CroM Bridge removed. 

On ft (Ueieion, the eeeoml reeding wu cftrried by 184 
1ft 56. 

Architects end Fire intutarvee. 

Ac ft meeting of the Iiienmncei InntituCe of LoTtdor. beU 
ftt the OmbMn College H&U on the I$(h uH.> ft lecture Vfto 
delivered hyiSir AfttonWebboo " Fire laeufftnce in Pelft* 
tionto BuiMingi ft&d thetr Architecture.” 

Mr. T. M. F/. A&M9TSOKa> Preeident of the Iruutooce 
Institute, in introducing the lecturer, r^erred to the enor- 
mow vfttto every yeet by Are, end ftdvocutcd the pooling 
of th<« expenenceft of arelriCocte and of insunneo oAiorc iu 
order to reduce the vastc. The work of the ftrebifeet end 
thftt of iusuiftiieo oScre «ere so intlmfttely relfttcd, he sftid. 
that one wonld imftginothftt the R.I. B. A. Md the Insarsnco 
Jnadtuto would bftve found it edvdsAbb to have ft joint 
eonujtittco ftlmoet alwftya on seeeion, both pftrtise hftTing 
evsryclung to g^n ftnd noChmg to low beog laora 
closely ftcftoelftted. The ftrcliitect by falling in iritli tbo 
iaaoTaDos ofRoe regolftCloos ftod studying tbeix reiing rules 
had it in his power to effect very btfidsone reduotiona in 
the preoiiijiis wUch his client «'ould have to psy; and the 
insomnee oflic^, by induoing the ftrchitect to erect IniiH- 
inga ftf* fst AS possible fire{]^x)f, would ssTe tbcmwlTeft ft 
gr^msny lessee. 

Astok Wsbb, in hia lecture, remfttked on the extent 
to which tho daegn end ftrrengwnSQiof bulldiop had boon 
influenoed by the reetnotiona, mpdremenCs and Iftft'n in 
relation Co &«. The eepeet ef Lemdon had been entiroly 
ftltersdin thsseTATiCMnth century through thesuberitudon 
of bricks for the piutureaque wood which was tbs mods 
before the Fun. A^in, in the prrsonC day, the ow 
of firs'ceeistiug maCeriftln, auob as coaorote, had grssily 
affected the ii^rior ftpitearAQce and ftrchitecture of build* 
inga. Tho building rogulatiens, though sometimes irri¬ 
tating, had boen on the whole beoefioiftl both to aruhiteo- 
ture and building, and hsd resulcst] in a snuculec and more 
substantial method of building, which in ItaeU was a gain, 
tiuch regolations could only be general; if mads too strin* 
g^t, greet aod ftlmost intolerable haedKhips would be 
entailnl on a large dies ot sprculative boildiug which the 
emum niiily rciquire*!. Though in throry it would be dorir- 
al)lo that all liiiildings slioold bo of ffre-rcsisUag oonstruc- 
tkm, it would in the cose of wnaB domeetic iMlIdinga so 
raise the cost of oonaCructionas to ruahe their ereotlon at 
reasopabls rentals icnprwctlcable, feting the figure of 
£10.000,000 as lepresentlog the anoual loaa In thla coentiy 
by fire. Rlr Aston said bo Araly believed that this could be 
largely reduced aod that the insurance companies would be 
found willing to assiat in sttainiog this end. The present 
1a. fid. buuianco policy only rpqoired (hat a building 
should be built CKterDsIly of b^k or stone and reefed with 
slate or But tbo large majority of firos originale in 
intoriore, and niatters of fiw importance aro the matensls 
with vhieh roofs ato cunstriiutrd and covered, tho con* 
atvuodon of floors, osUnga, and walhcovoringn, also the con* 
struetion of beanha, duos, fireplaces, etc. la It possible, 
Sir AatoQ tfiktid, to sneourage fin'.rseivting construction to 
a larger extent than ia done at present ? Ooe difficulty is 
cost; a 5rs*neisting ballding is mors coat^ to build, 
though with tbo more general use of rire-rosifttmg mati’rials 
I he difforenco will no doubt mpldly lUicUns. ConcrctA, 


asbe**tce. and other uon*infisDDabisalftbs. have lit the last 
few months bean largely employed in huta for walls and 
pCLftitiona, and with the pmsot scarcity of tunber are 
*ound cheaper and bettor. But though aelf*intereat. pro¬ 
fessional advice, demonstration. research have done 
Mmethbg, everything possible for the prevention of fires 
lisa not yet been dons. One further inducement oonJd be 
held out to tho public Co induce them to provide all poaibk 
protection to their buildings. Iho Tire OSoaa, he under* 
stood, offered special uiducemsots in the way of wdoced 
premiums to tho owners of buildings which arc erected on 
hre«rr«j>tiog prioeiiiles sod also for buildings protected by 
extinctive appliasces, fire alarms, etc.* If this was oorrect 
It spsoiod to offer tho very indaoeuent required, but the 
adnuitages offered needed to be more goier^y known 
aud undsrstood and made available bof^ tbs bnlldlu 
WAS erected. The rules of tbs Hre Oficse* Conunines had 
a standard of fir^mistiog oonstrucUoo applicable to SiU 
buildings except for a further standard for various type* 
of millft T b^ rales followed generally the London 
Building Act requlr^eata and appeared perfeotly reason¬ 
able, but what advanugea were given to buildings that, 
eamc up U> standard he was not clear, ndtlier were otberK 
of bis {vofssrioo of whom be had madeinquiriea. Petbopa 
the Fira Offices’ Committee could take arehitacts more Into 
thiw cnnfldcncc. so that they could know to some extent 
what their requirements ware to securo those rebatca while 
their plans were iuconrsc cd prepskration. loeunnea would 
then have ite due inffnenea on ^iuildings and their arabitec* 
ture, for fire-reristkig materiala do undoubtedly make for 
good bnildirig. Buil^inga so coustraoted would be souoder 
and more durable, more oleanly and therefore healthier, 
aod as them was nothing that infuecoed tho dea^ of 
buikllogs more than material, with new materials we 
should have uew forms of construction and new problems 
solved in an up-to-date spirit. 

Mr. Aful9TnOTTO, speaking at the conclusion of the 
lecture, remarked that tho mere fact that an architoot of 
Sir Aston Webb's eminencr appeared not to be fully 
acquainted with tbo rales and regnlatiojiB of the Fire 
Offices' Committee was very strong evidence that the 
Committee might do a great deal more (o promulgate their • 
rules and special discoonta amodg arobitecU. 

Mr, 0. Moroav Owbk, in proporing a vote of thanks to 
{\ston. smd that th^ were personally sorry that Itit 
Aston Wobb had not known more about what the Tire 
Offiews were doing. They had thsii standards of fire- 
resistiug construotion—flve olaaooa altogether—for which 
they offered a cert^ reduction according to the class. 
They made no secret of the reduotioD, and they would 
bo delighted to acquit the R.I.B.A. with full information 
on the pwnt. 

Mr. J. RoBTRTaoN, in secooding the vote of thanks, said 
he was sorry (hat the relatione of the Tire Ofiicea'Comm It* 
tee and the it.T.B.A. had not bceu as close aa they might 
have brert in the past, but he bad no doubt they would be 
much closer in the future and was sure tliat by the two 
partiM laying thdr heads together much good might be 
done. 

AarOK WsSB. in replying, ezprcwwd hie tjianksfor 
v'hat bad been said as to keepwg tbo R.I.B.A uifarmrd of 
the varioua matters he had referred to. He would have 


* gir Aatvn br«v i^uoir^ ibr fftHovtiiE Ktatrsient In)St ons of the Hr« 
Oillne' robmJttee’e ]trin(edMtirra t" The enMunts ti th«i rebates ere 
ntrlaiadc puUio but ere (sun! coDUnitirll* tu the vMi<we offinv hr ta« 
cSiieimKtnr.’' 
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piaasoro in couvaying that inlimotion. and be Msured tJir 
lasur&noe Institate tbai the B.I.B. A. would bo pleuad tr> 
see theic Praodsnt more frequently so that they ceuU1 
esohangd Tiews. He did not uppoee that architects wex* 
blaniebsfl in these matters; bat he had a sort ai idea thai 
the insurance companies kept this qaestion of tebat*> 
rather in reserre. T^y knew that the conparai>t< 
incroaeed thru premiame. bat he thooght it was rather a 
secret that they sometimes rsduoed thm 
{^nes tbe Isctore Mr. W, Crichton Sbgg. Cbairman of tlie 
Fire Offices* Cominlttee, bas kindly sent to the loatituie 
oopies of tbe Ruliaa of the Fire Offices’ Committee for 
.Standard F1re>B<«sting CoDstroction. Th<ae desoriba the 

X of ooQstructdoii to which bolidiDgs mnA conform in 
to earn the tsdnoed premhiTa, and rolce aro included 
AS to feTro*ooncreeo or r»^orced concrete construction, 
Me. Slagg mentions that <t woold be impomlblo to^ve full 
infernmtion as to tbe discoasta alloaed for liulldir^ ooii* 
forming to the l^eandards, rarying as they do for different 
classes of risks, bat he states that the allowanos for risbs of 
* Staudards Ia and In eonstroction runs from 3S to 60 per 
cent., while oomplianoe with Standards 11, III, and IV 
would entitle the buildings to correepondincly lou'or 'lis* 
oo\in».—Bn-] 

RegistradoQ of Baiuiess Names Act, 1916. 

Tbe Council desire to call the attention of Uemliers and 
licentiates to the above Act, which applies to professioos 
as well as to tradss or businessea In any case of doubt 
it wcpuld he advisable to write to the RegistTar or consult a 
so3.icitor. Tha fdUowing ia a short note of some of the 
provieous of the Act, whlob may He found to apply to 
pmetiang architects 

1 . Eva^ pereoo or fins oar^iog ou buaineei forprofltin th>* 
United Kingdoni, under a bosasm name not ooiUDsrfrtg of bis 
true samame or the tmo aumamas of all partners, wtthwt any 
additions other than Christian names or mitiala. nuat rrgietrr 
coder the Aot. 

The addition of the u'orda ** and 8 ons '* or '* Brothers " or 
** k Go.” appears to render mgjetration ncceatary, but vhrrr 
two or moni lodivfdual partners hare the same immaae thr 
addition of an “ s ” at tl>o end of a suraame does not of Itself 
appear to render regL&Crailoo oeeessary. 

Itof iatration most bo effected between 22 ad Pcbniary 
and 22nd Harch 1917, and after tbat dale all homew letters, 
ato., of i>aceone or jinos luijaired to he rogisfered. must haw 
fnoQtionM,)a legible cbaractcn. tho trueaumams and initials 
of all penons or pvtnen in the finn. 

3. Any ebonpe id thn name of a {lenoo or firm must be 
ivgistored witb)Q fonrtssn days, sod also if aoy prrsuo or a 
partner in a re^steTCd firm ohanw his reu'devs. 

4. Tbore is a penalty of £5 a ^ay for conoouplianat with 
the Act. and this penalty api>)ies to svery indirido^ or oembT 
of a firm, and th^ am other heavy iwnalties «j to de|aolh<m. 
recovery of debts, wrong etatearmls. ate. 

5. Aegistraiioo forms bo obtained {gratis) sftar 2Ist 
Fe broary 1917 at any Post 6 fli: 0 . The registration foe is Sk. 
eCamp on fonn. 

6 All eoBiniaaicaliona should be addressed to " The 
Ee^-tnr o( Bostness Namra.” 39 Ptioan , W.O. 

VktoriA and Albert Museum t Exhibitioa of Fsnutare. 

The war having temporarily claimed the Xs>ndc>n 
raadencM of the Duke d Bucclouoh, the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire and the Doha of WoetnuDner. tbe vsluahlo coUae* 
tiona of furniture whioh they cootmned have boen deposited 
by tbeir owsers on Iona ic the Victoria aod Albert Mosouio, 
a nd tbe public is thmby indebted to them for a highly 
ifflportant and intareeting exhibition. 


The principal colJectioo ie tbat lent by tliu Didco 
of DiTcclench from Montagu House. It eooaista, for the 
n)OAt pert, of Firnch fiunrture belongiog to the period of 
liniu XIV. to XVI., and ineliidee a remarkable saries of 
RoiiHe examples; ;p6eea signed by C!arhn and Joseph; 
eltaira and screens corded with Beauvais and Gobelins 
fapestry : and roaDy other valuable spodmens. 

Tim coUeetiOd lent by the Dok« of Devonshire from 
Dcvonslirre House consista almost entirely of fnmiture 
designed by William Rent, tho architect of tbet hove 
when it aae re-built iu 1734 after a fire in the precedisg 
year. It inoiudes about twenty typical examples of Keotb 
work, and thus will effwd to students a onique opportunity 
of stadyiog the characteristic style of tins important artasr. 

Among tbe pieces lest by tho Duko of Weetiuiastrr from 
Groevenor Hoiuo, ihi- moRt xtriteing are a {>aij of Poulle 
anumree. similar to the well-known example# in the 
Wallace Oolleotlon and at Windsor Castle. 

Tho Exhibition has been arrat^cd rn tbe Loan Court on 
the ground door of the Kuseuni, aad is now open to the 
public. A hncf descrl^itivo jUt of all the fomitijro 
exhi Mted. u it h thirteen illnatrat inns of (elected plecce, irili 
be isaued. i>rioe 3d. 

Exhibition of Antique Ponuture and Tapsatries. 

At tho IDxhibition in aid of Edeoball Hostel, Kelso, for 
Umblosa Sailors and Soldiers, now being held at the How 
Gallery. Ediuburgb, Sir Robert Lorimer, A.B.S.A. [P.l and 
hir. John Wartaek, have arranged a Loan CDllectioii of 
Aiitic]ne Ftarnitore and Tapestries and the Allied Domearic 
Arts. For this exhibition tbe King bas lent tho fino Qaoen 
.Anns settee, covcitd with noodlowork of tbs period, from 
the private drawing*rooin at Holyrood, and ajso a pair of 
ooedkwork chairs sn niiie, Sr Robert Lorimor bas pre- 
A<'ntsd to the Li brary a copy cf the Exhibi tion Catalogue— 
a very credlt^ly pr^uced brochure contauiing interesting 
notea on the tiMsurca exhibited, togsthor with photo 
gia]>hici illustrations of tapestry, z>eed)ework, cabinets onci 
fornituro wlilch figure in the collection. 

Tbe Manchester Society and tbe Old Intirmary Site. 

At the H|)CC'ia] mooting of tho (Viuncil of tho Manclioatri' 
Sovlety of Aivhitww. hrlJ Friday. Slid Muirh 1917, tfw 
following rcAoIntioD wao paaaad :***” The Comtcil of the 
Mancheator fsoclsty of Arvbitocta Icarna with (irofound rr. 
Krct that a Committep of tho CorjKDntion propoaes Go 
niiUsp thv 'Old liifinuary Rito’ a» a trninway oentro. Il 
Miters a strong jjrotevt Jtgainst the sulwnio for making a 
Trewoway (vntre and erecting buildings oo it iu tlu' matin? 

forth on the plan published it< tho report of tho Special 
(‘orniuiltcn un tlicPasarnger Tracvqiortaticiti Problem, and 
pnmwK for a turtlior cooaideratiou of the wliolv m alter with 
0 Yi*«w lo errejing out the achoine for which tlm Infinos'y 
Site wse specially purchased.” 

Royal Academy: Photographs m AcchitecruTBl Room. 

By a Spoeial Regulation for the Summer ExJuMtIon uf 
1917. photographH of arehitectursl w ork will Im admiadble 
I his year. *)lie ase d tbe photographs must be sot laa* 
than 12 irtchvs by 9 inches: th^ shoold be frauaed iii 
»light wood frames with or without mounts, which mav !*<' 
tintod. The buildiogs shown must have been ereeied 
crithin the last too years. More than one photograph nf 
the same building may be inoloded in one frame. Pboto- 
giaphs of arohiteotu.nl aculptuce will also be a<!inittwl 
uuder similar conditions. 
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CORUKSPONDENCE. 

British Red Cross &oeKt7: A.A. Detachment. 

JJ Ortal Smilk9tr«a. WulmitutrT, 8- W.. 26 fib. 1917. 
To At JouikNSL ILT,B,A.>— 

DsAk Sot,—With talk of NatiooaJ Service in the air, 
most people are askio; thomsalvM bov tbsF 
th«i’ coeigise (n the na^onal jrood. Maj 1 hring the claims 
of the Archltecfiiral Aseocaation Red Croa Detaohmeot 
before them, as wo are badly nrirrlipfl oiors maiabere ) 
The value of the work tho Deteohmeat is doin^ cannot be 
over*e«l!mateiL Those members wo have are working 
very haid^ hot it will not be pnaaUe for them Co cope with 
all tho duties that the Detachmeotie called upocto pmorm 
tmleas tbrir numbers are increased. We ai>psel partica* 
larly to msmbsrs of the arohiUctoral profeesionto join ns. 
and I am sure that their only regret will be that they did 
not come forward earlier and help in what is one of the 
fineet branches of voluntary work that ewa be undertakoo. 
Should there be any wbose sympathise are with ua but who 
are prewntsd from becoming members by age or distance 
fraiD town, they can give practical evlds^ of their sym¬ 
pathy by sending donations, sithw for the general foibde of 
tba Detiachmsot, which always need augmenting, or by 
subsoribing towards tbe Astbulance wU^ we are hojqng 
to boy from funds rajssd by onr mecabers for use in con* 
naoUoo with the Detachment work. Commuolcatione 
should be sent to ms at the addrres given above,—Yours 
faithfully, F. R, Ysbbcby. Qvarkmuder. 


MIKUTES. 

At a Suedal (?anera] Ueetjag, coovened in accordance 
with By-law 70, to elect the Rcyal Gold Mudaliist for tJu* 
ounaot yssr. held Monday, $th Idarcb 1917. at 4,30 p.m.— 
RreesQt; Mr. Bmsat KewtoB. A.R.A.. Pr^mdevl, lo tbo 
Cbair; 17 Fejlowe {inclsdiog 6 aieaibers of the CoondJ) 
and S Aeaodaies (iaclnding 1 mtinbcr of the Council)— 
the object of the Meeting having I>ecn announced : 

The Praddent moved, Mr. E Guy Daw bar, Bon. S<crf 
(ary. eecooded, and it wa« 

Rsso&vsp, unaniaiooely. titatiubjeot to Eis Uajecty’e 
graMous eanctien. the Royal Gold Medal for the 
proDotlon of Arehitoetare be pr^ented this year 
CO Uonsteur Heon-Paol Mdiioi, Uombro do fTn* 
•tltot Cerr. Jf., Paris), in roeognitlon of the 

merit of hie esocuted work. 

The SjHwal Genoral Mcottog iKoa terminated. 

At tbe Fifth Genocal Meeting (Buainees) of tbe 6eMon 
1916-17, bald Monday. 6th March 1917, foliowins thu 
Special Cencrai Meeting above recorded and Mmllarly 
oonstitnted, the Minataa of tbe Heetisg held Monday. 
5tb Yebroary 1917. having been published fo the Jooiual. 
were taken as read and sigeed as eorrect. 

The Hon. Secretary annouaoed th^ doceaie of Gharin 
Trnbfhaw, elected Associate in 1865, Fellow In 1882, and 
placed oit the Hit of Retired Fellowe In 1906; tiso of Henry 
Gitig Bedenoeh (He weasde-on-TyDe), elected Fello «I ol9iyf. 

it was resolved, on Che metfoo of the Hon. Seeretan'. 
that letters of eympathy be addressed to Mr. Richard ^ 
Jame# [F.J. of BHaUI, Mr. W. 0. Rowan [/*.). of CHasgow, 
and Hr. H. Heatheote Hcstbam [P,], ah of whom nad 
irceatly lost eons lo tbe war. 

The foIlowiDgoandidatcs were olecU^lbyaKowof hands;— 
As Fmxowe ^.) 

Mosaia: Patev [Cnfu Fn'zewcH 1897. .4/»>or. 1897]. 

Whbklbu: CH&isroeHU Wuxjam FnansKicK 'As$or. 
1902]. 

Thu Meeting teralnated at 4.40 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

ARCHITECTS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 

At a rgceyU repre$ent(Uive DipuiaHon of ArckiUcta, 
Mr. Neviile Chamberlain saiA that hi voulA- weltana 
adm'ce 6s io the twsl suilabU employmini for Arehi- 
Ucts in ihi National Serviu Scheme, tmdor which he 
askid all professional men to enrol, stating that hi 
hoped to dial wilhsuch offers on a sieitable basis. The 
DepHtation has nauUid in the formation of an Advu 
soryCoMneU, tohichhaa decided io ask all arckitecls in 
apoiiiion io sign ihi National Service Form lo send 
it IN DUPLICATE io ihi nearest ArchiUcinral Sociely 
aUiid io the Roval Instilule, or to the latter in the 
ease of practitioners in London and the Home Dis¬ 
tricts. so that the teko/e of these Fornts mav be collected 
and sent to the National Senicc Headgi/ariers in the 
form of a nniied ofer from the whole Profession. 

li is hoped that a prompt and extensive response 
may result from this appeal. 

Ernest Newton, President R.I.B.A. 

CkairmH». AnhiUett ll'sr CotnmUee. 

Aston Webb, 

ChairmiH. Advisory Counvl. 


Ananal Electiooa*: Coooctl Nomiiutlon List. 
ileiul'ciT? ai« requested to note that to save exj^nva 
tji«? Council Noaunstion list will be issued enc^oaed 
with tbe Apivl numbei' of Jouesal sod not sent 
separately ns lioa birh<‘rto been the praeUee. 


lofornial Conferences at the Institute. 

At 3.3C p.m. 

21s( Hank.—'' Kev Materials and Methods aa induendjig 
Deeign." Opener, Mr, K D.gaarlos Wood IF.]; Chair* 
man, Mr. K. Guy Dawber [74 

IBlA Aprif.—“ Awbitecture and dviliaation ” {adjuttned 
^nm^MhJavHaiy). Chairman.Mr,F. W. IVoupf/.]. 

Slid Afoy. —“ Bdocation of tbo Architect " (adjcwru^f 
/rom x4« 2id Ffhrvory). Opentw. Mn Harry Wilson ; 
Ohairman, Professor W'. R. Lethahv 17,]. 


Contents of Lhia Issue. 

The fidikMM) uf tbo AreMMet % Oieuedoe the tiewiid Infer. 

aelConfweoew . 

'* Ifitaowl '' at ilip loatiteto (J«iow A. ... 116 

Tli^ fieatiBc ead VeoiOatino of Ismail [Fetey Mioriil ... 117 

Tbe ftu Eon. Pobwt Voisig, P.U. (Hubert U. Yuuog]. 1 In 

Jnaeah Foster U'ood [0. C. -^1 . 

UrooiAe._KLlLX Beoord nf Hnauari Forty-Hrst Liei.— 

Depotatjou u Ui. NevQlo OutriWlain.—-^biterle' M'ar 
CbsimHlM and NAtbosI grrrice.—CVianog Croai firUge — 
ARhiMTH and Fiiv Ihmumb.—R r^ mtlcn of BeolaaB 2<iBm 

.Ket. 1910._Vktwiaaad Alban Mnsanmi BxhibiUan n( Fun> 

«ure.—cf AnUque Porniture and Tapeetneaa at 
grtinbucib.—7%e MaAcbestar SocieV and tbe Ola InArmary 
!%tr.—Royal Aeadenvi Ptiutuirrjplw io An’biRvtucal Room ISI 
<brrMuindeae«'. —A.A. Hri'Ui Red (‘nxM ^<Arle«7 

■ (T. K Yerburyl. 12 b 

Uleutcs. ISS 



RBPOBT OF THE COUNCIL FOB THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1916-1917 


S INGE the publication of the lael Annual Report the Oonnoil have held 14 Meetings. 

The following Committees appointed bj the Coxmcil have met and reported from time to 
time on the mattets referred to them:— 


Boani of ArcUtaotanl EduotUon. 
Competitieiw Oono^ttM. 

Bellowahip DrAwja^ Oommiitec. 

FiOMiw frod Booie Committes. 

R07BI Gold UedftI Ooomiitee. 

TovD PlMimnA CoDinitteo. 

S^oodpfl Aod uBaerAl PorpoBM CoBouiCM. 


Conditioni of Cootnci BflviiSe& Oommlttee. 
Tiffibw 8 pBd 6 c*tios CommlMM. 

Arohitooiir W&r OommittM and Snb.Oommlttow. 
Cbanw Craw Brides CoiBinittea. 

SponiEBtt OonndtCee. 
tioDorial 8 ernce Ooamiiitoe. 
lefopoal OoafoMDQos Comiutteo. 


Particulars of the work of some of these Committees are embodied in this Report nuder various headings. 
outowT. The losses by death have been as follows:— 


Bftdeooch: Hoar/ Qrag. 
Blono: Hippolyto Joftn. 
BriggsAo 6 «rt Alokftodor. 
Onne;; Edward. 


Bird: D»\^d. 

Orooo: Tboodoro Enollee. 


Adlenparro: Cbiutophor do. 
Blair: tV^Uiani Walltoo. 

Boll: Olu.rle« WUIU«. 
BodBor : JsDM Edwu). 


ApplatoQ: Oolonel E}d«&rd. 
Barvell; Pnderick WUMabi. 


Burgcoa: JamM. 


Fbllovs. 

OraoQop: Idvtrd. 

HiDo: G«o»9 TbomM. 

RobMn: Edvftrd Boberi. 

Spien: Rlobord Plieitd. 

AseeocAMs. 

Ranooclc: Ob*ri«« Beanola. 
Henry: B^bort. 

LlCRItTUm. 

Bryden; Andrew Braads StewM^ 
SdwerdR: John Pov^, 

Hewitt: Thomie Franols. 

Bimss FtLLOtfS. 

Robb: John. 

Leeper: Williem. 


ThottM: EniMt Uootagne. 
ThontoQ: Edward. 
WOlmott! EnMi 
Wood: Joeeph Potter. 

King: Chedee Robert Baker. 
Rroherde: Berold Bookwith. 

SCgeahotton: Gilbert. 
Hedaert Bieherd Nioholl. 
LewreoM: Edwin CeoU. 


P*yM: AJezeader. 
Trabebftw: Oh&riee. 


Untoo : Sir Jemee Droagole. P.R.I. 


NertU; Rdpb. 

HowoKAav AsBOCTATae. 

DOQji: AroLibiJd. 

EovoBAav CetaaspotffitKo UauaBas. 

Z>o Vogili: Cherlw Jeen Uelehlor. Berquia Z>e Stoen >. CbeveUer Vletot SugiM lAoie. 


In addition to the above the Conndl have to record Uie loss of 4 Fellows^ ^ Assoeiates, 2 Lieeu' 
tiates, n Students, 1 Hon. Fellow, and 1 Hon. Associate, who have fallen m the War. ParticuUn 
of these are given on a later page of this Report. 

Tbird Seiias. Vol. izrv. Vo. S. ~n Arrll UI7. 


K 
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The follo^g table showa the present sobscribiug njembership of the Roja! Institute 
MeabMThic. compared -with oorreeponding periods in 1918,1914,1935, and 1916 : — 



FeUovs. 

AModaee, 

Eoo. Aaoclatee. 

T«UJ. 

1913 

847 

1.830 

54 

2.S31 

1914 

852 

1.895 

56 

2.603 

19L5 

857 


54 

2.634 

1916 

852 

1A79 

5& 

2.583 

1917 

842 

1,856 

48 

R546 


lioaatialM. 


During the official jeer since the last Aannal OensraJ Meeting 19 Fellows and 23 AsaociateB liave boon 
eleotedi as against 88 Fellows and 44 Associates the previons year. 

There are now 1,990 licentiate on the roQ as against 1,919 last year. Since the publica* 
tion of the laet Aonaal Report 11 Lioestiates have passed the Examination qaalifying 
for eleo^on to the Fellowship, and 9 of these have been duly elected as Fellows. 

Th* Under the new Regulations the Prehminary Examination qualifying lor registration ns 

timi. Probationer has ceased to be held, and candidates for Frobationership are required to 

feroish to the Council satisfactory evidence of tb^r attainments before being passed for registration. 
From November 1915, when the last Pr^mlaary Examination was held, until March 1917, fifty 
cendidatee have eatiafied the requirements and have been re^tered as Probationers. 

The large meoority of Probationers and Students of the Institute being on military service, It wee 
derided to hold the ^btermediate and Final Examinations once only during the official year—via., 
in Jnoe—and the autumn examinations were dropped. The following table, giving the results of the 
Exandnations, shows that 17 Students only have been added to the Begistai' during the year, and that 
13 candidates have passed the Examination qualifying for Assoriatabip 


IXTiaNKUIATB EXANTHATIQV 
PIVaL Alt& BTBCUI EXAMlFATIOVe 


AlOltUd. 
. 18 
. 20 


Eftiaptcd. 

14 


20 


3 

15 


1 

7 


A^pointaKab. 


On the recotomeiidation of the Board of Architectural Education it has been doolded to hold the 
Final and Special Examinations in India provided satisfactory arrangements can be made. The first 
Examination would be held in Bombay. 

The Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor iu London, or aa 

Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, was held in Ootober, and reeultad in the passii^ of two out 

of (be three candidates who presented themselves for examination. 

The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Honorary Examiners for their arduous 

labours in couneetion with the Examinations. 

Since the issue of the lest Anuual Report the Council have appointed the following 

members to act as repreaentativee of the Royal Institute on the various bodiesundicated:— 

> Mr. H. Z>. 8«ariei«<We&d ) 

Mr. W. S. VernoQ CrompMa 
Mr. Dt^b; L Solomon 
Mr. Ailbtir Emq—P npoM( 

Mr. Qillboe Soott ) » 

Mr. Horberi Sbspberd j 

Mr H*V LuKbostec f Toaobers' Rogjstrfttioo Oouneil (EzftaiBeUoiw of UiUTonittM aad Profeirionkl Bodleo). 

PtuTwauShow } London' (Arohjt«etut4l Edooation 

Sir John Bimot. R.8.A., LLD.—Coojoiat Beord ol SaentJAo Studies {^putMion to Lord Orewr). 

Mr, S. 0«j DtvboT-^ProfeedoftAl OMoeo War Boliri OounO^L 

] ^**(®^*1 Coaforonoo oo UowiDg after tho War, 

Ur, H, ri. SaariM.Wood—BMrd of St^entifio SomeUea. 

Mr. Haatvotl QraTion^QoM ToatioOBial Food, Livarpool, 

Mr. W. R. Derid^-^Oudoo CStieo and Town Hanaing Aasonation {Hooalagof Workers at New London Uoola). 

Adjhoad—Uoivrralty CollogA of lA'eJoa {Sob-Como»Jtteo rt ptopoeed Chair of To«'n Planning an<l 


Impend loetiigte (Colorial Tlmbon); Cabinet Oommittao on Afforeetation 
I (tisbere jidtable for building pnrpomi^ 

)d Ovi) Seaem of Eogineoc Offieera. 

Spetual CooiaieeioD oo the Fire Iteefetanoe of Concrete and RmzUorced Coocrotc. 


f 
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During tbe couiee of the ^ear the Preaident has appointed the following xnembera to act as 

Arbitrators in conneotion with building disputes i-~ 

Ml. W. H. Atidn-Secry, Mr. J. AJfnd Qot«L Mr. Alto & Maaby. Kr. W. Qjllb«t 8oott 

Ur. W. E. VemoD Cronpton. Mr, Edward 6r«eb0;>. Ur. Godfrey Pabemn. Hr. Shephrri. 

Hr. Alfred W. 3. OroM. Mr, W- A. Berrey. Mr. Herbert A. Sttebeli. Mr. John W. f^ioipson, 

Mr. John B.G tee. 

Qraota. Since the issue of the h^t Annual Eeport the Council have made the following grants 

Arckitecturel AModttioi) .£100 0 0 London Boolet; {towtrdj expaosea of 

ArebiGecte* Benerolaot Sodety , 100 0 0 OluriDs&osi Brid^ S)l Petitianl £10 10 0 

A. X Actire Serrice CominitU.'o , .. 81 0 0 Bhtiah Sobool at Rome . . .3^0 


In addition to the grant to the Arcbiteotoral Association, the Council have been enabled to obtain 
lor that bod; a further sum of £200 from the Jarvis Trustees. 

BareiQeH Bojal Gold Medal was awarded to Sir R. Rowand Anderson* LL.D., F.R.S.E. [P.J. 
Kedai. Bobert was, nnfortunatel;, sot well enough to be present in person at the Presentation 

Meeting, and the Medal was received on his behalf bj Sir Robert Inchee, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
It has been decided to award the Medal this year to the distinguished Prenoh architect, M. Henri 
Paul Kdnot, Membre de Tlnstitni, architect of the New Sorhonne, Paris [Hon. Cotr. M.'\. in recognition 
of the merit of his executed work. Hfs Majesty has graciously signified his approval of the award, and 
the presentation will be made to M. N^oiot at the General Meeting on the 2Sth J une. 

The work of the Royal Institute oontmues to be sedously affected by the war. Tho 
pxogramme of Sessional Papers remains aospended, only busbeas of a routine and uncon* 
troveraial nature has been transacted at the General Meetings* and the Prise GorapetiUons for the year 
have again been postponed. 

Members who have joined the Porces since the outbreak of War now number 72 Fellows, 319 Asso* 
elatee, 812 Licentiates, and 298 Students. Since the last Annual Report the following have fallen :— 

Fbixows. 

Coasan: ALffaai^ Bi^WAaD . 0«pt>, Border Rf gi. , , , . . EiJled in ection. 

Fm<»utit:HsaBBBTFm.Lm, D.&.O.* Cross Mejor, RP.C. ....... Acoidcotelly killed 

£e Oittm 

Feawoc : AMSua Ai.aaaeoK 
l4VnAV ; USQMC ACOVSTOa BiTQH 


Tb« War. 


Eod lieut., ^^*1 Rosiaoen 


TiouA. South 


Bold Alert 


oA eornce. 
Killed in eetion. 
Rilled in Mtioo. 


AlTKJtTS Akpbbw ZlAnUMS 
Bavsor : THOU&e Paul 
SntKBra? JAJiBd 
B&AiTnVk'Aira; J&aiBS Elus 
B vLL; Jotira WruiAN 
Cvnav JosuB Bbbsklbv 
Bpb&aMi AaTBva Uicbabl 
Qumit: DOOOLaO MOELSV 
OeWBLL: Fb«»CB . 

QnouFn : Joajt Rjjroetoii. 
Hepmjjai Koh W.iC9a > 
HoBiW; UattbBw 
L oTiu.: Obarlbs EEXutT. 
Haoxabsii : QuanT MeaeBALf 
Papwobbh: Alpbbp Wvatt 
P tTOHi EaitBtT Scott 
PbOiT: RicaA&n Mawbibc Usn 
PHiLi^o. Pkbct CuEOjrrB. 
Pywbli. : WnjJtK Jbcbbos 
R ueBWO&M: Tom Sxi^Ln. 
Stojikbocibi CBABLUa 
Sment: R&vabd Woodbc^vbk 
StPBOIOB: RoitBT YjOTOU 
iBYLOn: JOBBFH K8B»y . 
Wbbb: Panjp finvinn 
Wiitcfi: Aaraua 


AasoeuTBS. 

8iid UeuL, R«y«] Eeglneeft 
2 i)d liemt.. ShiopaUre Dgbt lofeolry 
Ueut, Royal ED^ioeen 
Private* Wcat Yorka Rogt. 

2iid Lieut.. Royal Engiaaen 
Capt., NoTtbombarland RualUos 
0ap(.. Royal Eogincen 
. 2cid Lirut., Kin/e Livrr^l lUg*. 
JJeijt , Ooldktrcao' Guarde. 

2iid Drut.* Royal Wcat Kent Rtgt. 
Capt., Doka of Wallington’e Rejt. 
Capb* South LaQoa, Riagl, 

Ueut.* Royal Snrineon 
Capt.* Savortb Hi^laOdere 
2fid lieot,, lUyal^^rem 
Private* Royal Scot* RaBt, 

,, Capt* Royal Field Artillery 
Capt.* L^al KoHti lanca. R«st« 
Private. Bon. Artillery Company 
Capt., Oily of London Regi. 
lit^k* Eaat Laiiei Be£t> . 

Lce.-Cpl. Royal Army Uedloal Corps 
CorpI,* Banobeeter &e|t . 
lo«..Corpl. Royal Army UodicaJ Oorpa 
2ad lient.*'Royal EogiBQen 
Oorpi., Weat Voria Rogt. . 


Bulled in action. 
KiUad in aotioB. 
Killed in action. 
Died of wonada. 
Died of vounda. 
Killed in aotion. 
Killed in action. 
Pled of voonde. 
Killed iu acUoB. 
Killed in aoUoa, 
Killed in aotaoa. 
Killed in aeCioB, 
Killed in action. 
Killed ia aetloa. 
Killed iu arrion. 
Killed in action. 
Killed m action. 
DM of vounde. 
Killed in actios. 
Killed in aotion. 
Killed is action. 
Killed in eetioru 
Killed in aotloA. 
KiUod in actios, 
Killed In ectioa. 
Killed in actioa 


ASBBCBOMBIB : BaLf 0O& . 
OavDwsin: AoTBCn Cvul 


Licnmatsa. 

Private* Black WaWb 

Private* Queen’e Weetmlpeter Riflee 


iXed of vounde. 
Killed in action. 
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Samkavi : AsTBUft Samvil 
7oBD : LiVTOjr Stkbi^t . 

OOBDOB: UoBaLD Jbvu . 

EfxxYBft: WBiLUH Habold 
E o&UfBIi.; ALE0K GlOBOB. 

Jutfsnffi i WitiLiAS M. 

PaIBBSOV : SlSBy FBABBUlt 
SBABLati iXBBBl) EDWDt . 
fiTMt: AtrBst) Eboab 
W lBTWOOD; ValTKB R. 

Wfi02>Z4V i StAlTblV 'W. . 

Hovobabt Pbllov. 

SirCBBIIBB 0* KSAktOtTM; 7f«LD<HABBBAL EaBL 


Stbbbmts. 

T<oop«r, We*t K-ept YeoaiAiuj . 
laeoB. T7 mC Sumj 

Zed lieati Border »«gt. , 

Oept., Saraeeis 
2&d Ueet>« Suffolk Reft . 
limt, W^b Pleneer fiett . 
PiiTBte. Hoc. Artfliery Ooibpobj 
lieat, Hortbnaiberiead To^ere 
Eise’e lirerpool fiogt . 

Zod Ueut, Mjol JtUd Artillery 
2nd Lieut, PeyBl flyicg Corpe . 


JloSOKABT AaSOOJArB. 


DoitAiMOii: fib Hat Fbbdbbtob 


Killed Id Mtion. 
EfUed Ib notion. 
EiUod ia notioo. 
EiUod ia eotios. 
EiUed Id netiea. 
Killed fc notion. 
Killed in notion. 
KHied io Aotioa. 
Died of BouBda. 
Died of wooodn. 
Killed to eo^oD. 


Drowned on aerrioe. 
Drowned on eerrlco. 


Altogethdi, the Institute has lost in the War 1 Eon. Fellow, 1 Hod. Associate, 4 Fellows, 8$ Asso- 
ciatee, 9 Lieentiatee, and 28 Students. 

Since the last Antm^l Ueeting the Secretary and the Chief Clerk hare been called tip for the 
Army. The Conm^ an eztending to them the conidderatfon that has been accorded to other members 
oi the staff, and are sapplementing ^eix military pay in order that they may suffer no diminution of 
meome whilst on serrioe. 

In a letter to Mr. Lloyd George when War Minister the Preeidant drew attention to the fact that 
many highly-trained yooog arohiteots were b^ng wasted in the ranks of ordinary line regiments, and 
soggested that they should be appointed to Cadet Corps with a view to being granted commissions 
in the Boyal En^eers. Nmnetous architects have since obtained commisuons in fbia way. 

Wu AmiM ^ ^ personal protest to the War 0£ce gainst the oUima of architects being 

aeots (or ignored for such appointments as supervisOTS of buildings for Army purposes in France, the 
AnbAecu. pyegident was asked to nominate five architects for such posts. This waa done, a nd it is 
nndeistood that their work has bean highly satisfactory. The Fresident is endeaTOunng, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Sorveyors’ Institution, to get suhstao^ve rank for professional men employed in this and 
similar work, and the War Office hss the matter under consideration. 

Application having been made to the Institute by the War Office for men able to speak French 
to arrange for billeting in cozmection with the British Forces in ^anoe, the requirement was made 
knows, and arcbiteete found capable of filling the position were appointed. 

The President has been in communicatioii with the War Office with the object of aecuiing for 
architecte appointmmts In connection with hiTlAfi^g troops in England, and it is understood that 
arohiteote qualified for this kind ot work will be appointed as occasions offer. 

In oonnechOD with the Order in Counnl made last July imposing restrictions upon private 
building, the President has accepted an honorary position at the Ministry of Munitions for the purpose 
of carrying out a system of inspection to ensure that buildings in course of erection are not stopped 
wi^out regard for their protection and security. The staff of inspectors is composed of architects 
accustomed to deal with buildings of every kind, and care is taken to administer the Order with 
scrupulous faimces. „ 

Endeavour has been made by the President to secure the appointment of architects as inspectors 
of labour at munition factoiies in course of erection. He has also been instrumental in securing lor 
owners of Controlled Estahlisbmeut Canteens the right of empbying their own architecte for the 
preparation of plans. 

Wit iaipi»y Institute has supported during the year the various organisations which it was 
ml tor iostramental in promotiz^, and on which it is represented, with the object of assisting 
architects whose practices have come to a standstill in consequence of the war. This has 
been effected either by finding them positions in tiovemment and other offices, or by grantin g them 
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Ananckl aid. The hospitality of the Institute Gallenee has been afforded to the Civic Surrey of 
Greater London, where work has been in progress since the beginning of the scheme, now nearly two 
years ago. This has provided employtoont for 89 architects, and for 60 of these better positions have 
been foimd in Government Pepartmonte and elsewhere. The Civic Surveys of Soath Lancashire and 
South Yorkshire have also fulfilled the same porpose as that of London, and have found omploymeni 
for some 85 architects. Acting in conjunction with the Architects’ War Committee and its 
Snb-Committee, the ProfesBional Employment Committee, a large nnmber of other positions have been 
found for architects with private £nns as well as in the following Government Departments: The 
Board of Trade, Board of Inland Bevenue, Inland Bevenuo Land Valuation Department, Office of 
Works. Ministry of Munitions (Enheld Lock Bowder Factory, Department of Explosives. Central 
Clearing House. Trench Warfare Supply Department, etc.), Admiralty (London and Sbeemess), 
Aeronautics, War Office (Woolwich Arsenal, O.BJ/. Offioe, Aldershot, eto.), Central Control (Liquor 
Traffic) Board. The expense of canying out the work of the various Committees has been largely 
borne by the Institute. A brief account of the activities of the War Committee since its inception 
in August 1974 will be found in the Committee's Beport to the Council printed on a subseqoent page. 

Bcpreesntations have been made to the Beconstruotion Committed as to the deeirabiJity of 
passing plans for asylums and other buildings during the present period of slackness in aTchiUctural 
work in order that tbe plans may be prepared at once in readiness for use at the restoration of peace. 
The Beoonstraction Committoe are in communication with the Board of Control on the subject, and 
favourable consideration is anticipated. 

Aj hitftct and ^ deputation arranged by the B.I.B.A. and the Architects’ War Committee, and ooa* 
l(ati«aai Sitting of representativee of the B.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies, tbe Architectural Assev 
dation, the Society of Architects, and unattached architects, waited upon Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Director-General of National Service, to urge in connection with the National Service 
scheme tbe utilisation of architects by the State for the special servioee for whidi their training has 
fitted them. The deputation was very sympathetically received, and Mr. Chamberlain approved a 
proposal put before him that tbe profeesion should appoint a committee to confer with him from time 
to time and suggest the kind of work that architects were qualified to undertake. An Advisory 
Council representative of tbe whole profession was at once formed, and an appeal has been published 
urging architects to sign the National Service form and send it to the B.I.B.A. or to tbe Allied Society 
of t hei r district, in order that tbe forms may be all sent in together as a united offer from tbe whole 
profession. The Advisory Council has also in preparation a list of the services in which architects are 
likely to be useful, which is to be sent to Mr. Chamberlain with a suggestion that his Department should 
indicate the nature of the vacancies it ia desired to fill 

loiorBAi COD' Council, adopting a suggeetdon made by Trofeesor Lethaby at tbe Opening Meeting of 
**'*°‘'*'‘ the Stf sion, organised a seriea of informal conferences at the Institute on matters not 

only of architectural, but of general public interest. Six meetings have been held, and two more are 
arranged for. The subjects disenssed include " Architecture and Civilisation " (24tb January and 
19th April). “ Education of the Architect" (7th and 2lBt February, and a further mooting to be held 
on 2nd May), “ The Control of Street Architecture " (7th March), aod “ New Materials and Methods as 
influenoipg Design " (2l8t March). Another conference will be held on the 16th May, when the 
subject of “ Co-operation in Doagn ” will be considered. Valuable and very comprehensive contribu¬ 
tions have been made to the discussions, and will be published in tbe Journal as space penziiU. The 
conferences have served a most usefnJ purpose, and it is intended that they shall bear fruit. The views 
expreesed will be duly considered by the Committees dealing with the subjects discussed, and good 
practical reeults may be anticipated when conditions again become normal. 

The Conditions of Contract Bevision Committee, who have held 38 meetings, have had 
^ under review a large number of documents and legal decisions relating to the subject 
referred to them, and cousiderable progress has been made with the work of revision. The 
Committee hope shortly to be in a position to prseent a report to tbe Council. 
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The Privy Council Committee for Industrial and Scientifo Besearoh having invited the 
^ Iratitote to Bead repreeentetives to meet Sir Wm. MoCormiok and other members of the 
&«i«»rcb. Govemmenl Committee, a Sub-Committee of the Soienoe Standing Committee mot the 
Government ComTuittee, and suggested a number of subjects suitable for research in conneotlon irith 
building materials. The scope ol the Institute representatives* relations with the Government Com- 
znittee has since been largely extended and promises to have substantial results, as will be seen from the 
Heport dealh^ with this matter on a subsequent page. Tbe Sub* Committee, with other members 
added, have now been givejt tbe powers of a full Committee to act as they deem expedient in their 
negotiations with tbe Government Committee. 

Council have given tbeir support to a Memorandum drawn up by tbe British Scieooe 
T«achme. Guild for presentation to the Government, urging that the State should take immediate 
meaauiee to promote the more general and affective teaching of Science in Public Schools and other 
Secondary Schools in preparation for more advanced teaching in the Universities and Technical 
Colleges, and to co-ordinate the work of tbe science laboratories of such iostitutioTie with tbe activities 
of progresBive industry and commerce. 

^ The Cabinet Committee on Afforestation invited tbe Institute to ^ve evidence as to the 

Bouduic best kinds of treee to plant to produce suitable timber for building purpoeee. Messrs. 

PvpoMi. Searlefi*Wood, Vernon Crompton, and Digby Solomon were appointed for the purpose, and 
at the Cabinet Coounitteo's request have drawn up and submitted to them a report upon the subject. 

The Art Standing Committee having submitted to the Council in June 1925 a report 
el ® ^ * 

ui*£«Adoa containing various suggestions for the amendment of tbe London Building Acta, tbe 

BoiMiBK A««. (]qqjjq |2 referred the Report to the Praotice and Seienoe Standing Committees for their 

comments, and on tbe recommendation of the former a Special Committee has now been appointed to 

deal with the whole question in order to be ready to meet any propuals that the London County Council 

may bring forward when further amendment of tbe Acta is under consideration. 

AMtt*ii»i» su Ogvemmeiit of the Commonwealth of Australia having decided upon the resuacita- 

lUdwst flow tion of the Competition for the Federal Parliament House at Canberra, which had been 

OoBpetitfon. pQ 0 tpoQed at the outbreak of war, the Council, on the appeal of the Royal Victorian 

Institute of Architects, and supported by the principal French arohlteotuxal societies, strongly 

proteeted to the Commonwealth Government against the competition being proceeded with at the 

present time, pointii^ out that all tbe architects of Great Britain and tbe Allied nations who 

were of military age, and large numbers also of the architects of the Overseas Dominions, were serving 

with the Forces and unable to compete-^bence the competition would be practically conhned to 

neutral countries, and would be in no sense international as originally intended. Tbe Commonwealth 

Government declined at first to postpone tbe competition, but a farther remonstrance was made by 

the Council through tbe High CommiBsioner in London, and eventually a cablegram was received stating 

that it had been indefinitely postponed. 

otu Oown ^ complaint reached the Institute that in the competition for tbe New Departmental 
mat BoiUiiisi and Courts Buildup at Ottawa the Dominion Govemmeot were not fulfilling the oblige* 
Ooi&pMiooB. tions to competitors as set out in the General Conditions for Competition Designa, the 
terms of which bad been ooBsidered and approved by the Institute. The CounoU in consnltation with 
the Competitions Oonmiittee addressed a letter of protest to tbe Deputy Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa. The Minister, in reply, made conces^ionB which the Council consider will afford a satisfactory 
temporary settlement, and it is hoped that other pioposaU made by tbe Council in the interests of fair* 
neiis to tbe oompetitois will be adopted hy the Dominion Government and be carried into effect when 
the final stages of the competition are proceeded with after the war. 

ca«ri 8 s Cto« ^ Session of 1916, the Institute, in ooi\junction with tbe London Society, successfully 
petitioned Parliament against the South-Eastern Railway Company’s Bill, the passing of 


Bridge. 


which would have the effect of retaining the uusigbtly railway bridge at Charing Croga and of deferzing 
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indd^mtelf ths proposal for tbo mnch'ueedsd road-bridgs across Cho rivsr at this point. Tiae Bill U 
again before the pfesent Session of Farliament, and the Institute and the London Society have again 
petitioned against it. The Bill, however, has passed the second reading and has been referred to a 
Committee of the House of Commons. It is intended to keep the Joint Committee of the Institute and 
the London Society in being with a view to their keeping in toneb with the subject and taking such 
action as may be deemed expedient in case of further developments. 

Owing to the depleted staff, the increased printing chargee, and the shortage and gfeat 
fo^qp uw . advance in the price of paper, the Council have been compelled to stop the fortni^tly 
issues and to bring out the JooaKsi monthly. As a farther measure of economy the 
Kalendab has been suspended, its place being taken by a small pamphlet giving the fixtures of the 
session, hats of new members, changes of address, etc. 

During the period under review, the loss of income through the remission of subscriptions 
of members serving with the Forces baa amouoted to nearly £1,100. By the ezeruae of 
the stricteet economy, however, substantial saving has been effected in various items of expenditure, 
and after meeting all HaHlitiee the CouncU are able to annocmee a surplus of over £400. Fhe following 
table shows in round figures the sum of the principal items of income and expenditure in the year 
before the War, and since:— 




19L3. 

1914. 

1915. 

19I& 

iQQOme. 


£12,869 

£14,114 

£10,740 

£8,294 

Expooditore . , 

. 

11,567 

11,391 

10,020 

7,882 

SurpioB . . 


1.302 

•2,722 

719 

412 

BabIc OTArdrAft 


£4.846 

£2,707 

£2,044 

£1,900 

BxAiniattioo fMs . 


1.6.33 

1,169 

749 

317 

EiAouaxttoD eapeesM 


3S7 

353 

237 


U«» vf Tooas and Oallc/iw and r«ai irom tensots 

342 

454 

85 

io 

Gt»Qta .... 


334 

1,148 

1.501 

474 

Journal 


2,129 

1,804 

1,531 

1,116 

Genen] printing, etc. 


1,115 

944 

694 

449 

KkJender 


350 

323 

333 

T37 

Qvic Survov . 


_ 

_ 

28 

28 

WftT OoiDni'itif>e 
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dubeoriptiioBJ in srrear . 

4 4 e e 

776 

1,063 

1.169 

1,946 


* dm ta StuJ di 'Mend (ron UalM Oeinpee; as UquMaUeo. t Aeppieaubt eaT^, 

KEPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Board have held eight meetings since the issue of tbe last Annual Report, and the members 
appointed by the Council in 1916 have since constituted tbe Board, no election having taken place in 
1916. Mr. John Slater presided at the meetings until October last when a serious breakdovm in 
health compelled him to relinquish his duties. Tbe Board de^e to place on record tb^r appreciation 
of bis great service and their sincere r^ret that ill-health has compelled him to sever his connection 
with the Board, of which be has been a member since its foundation. 

The Testimonies of Study, Examinations and Exeroptioos Comoutteas have met 
and reported from time to time. 

Prohiems in Dceign.—During tbe year 66 deigns have been rec^ved and adjudicated on, and of 
these 24 have been approved. 

The .^ruminations.—Tbe Board has conducted the Intermediate, Final and SpetMl Examinations 
as usual, and the results as reported to the Council have been pnbhsbed. 

Exa7niruUion» in India .—Tbe Council have approved a rocommondaAn of the Board to hold the 
Final and Special Examination in Bombay, provided that satisfactory arrangements can be made. 

GoDemmeni Rw>ns&Mctien Oomniftce.->A letter from this Committee appointed by tbe Prime 
Minister asking for certain mformation witli regard to architectaral students who had joined the 
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Army was eonsiddred by the Board. Information on the subject has been obtained from &11 the 
recognised Schools of Architecture, and a tabulated statement cont^uning the information asked for 
was Beut to the Beconstruction Committee. 

Ar^iUctwai EAu£alion in Urates.—The question of providing faoihtiee for arehiCectural education 
in connection with the Walsh UniverBity is engaging the attention of public men in Woles in view of 
the foot that a Boyal ConuniSBion boB been appointed in conoeedon with the Welsh University. It 
is pcopOBCd to gat tc^ther data on the enbjeet, and the Board has promised to oasiBt in this object, 
provided that a request is made to them to that e^ect by the Welsh University. 

Pubfie jSo^Is Sci^rw Ma$Urs' A$ 80 owtion. —Mr. Walter Cave, as a representative of the Board, 
and Mr. E. Mnnby, as a representative of the Ezaminers, were appointed to attend a meeting of 
the Foblio Schools Science Masters' Assodation with the object of bringing the Board into touch 
with that Body, and in order to make the nature of Architectural Education more wid^y known in 
Bnblic Scboola. 

Entrance Ezaminaiicns to Pro/essions.-^ln view of the great variety of examinations and certih- 
cateB qualifying for entrance to the Universities and Professions, the Teachers’ Begistraiion Conm^ 
invited members of various governing bodies to take part in a conference to consider if tb^e demands 
could be simphhed. The C^cil nominated Prof. Adshead and Mr. H. V. Lancbeeter to attend, and 
they have reported 'Uiat the Conference decided to form a permaneot council of twenty elected os 
follows 

Tire Urotbeca a Standing Gomicittee repr^wnting the UniveniljM. 

.. .. Profeaaoiw. 

„ Teechen’ Re^pstratieii CecnoiL 

„ „ „ .. .. School Adfnini9tret«rs. 

The Board of Architectural Education resolved that the B.LB.A. repreeantatives should continue to 
act 05 members of the Frofeesionai St^ding Committee. 

BBPORT OP THE ABT STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Owing to the concentration of the euer^es of an ever-increasing proportion of the population of the 
country upon the prosecution of the War and the consequent suspension of architectural projects of 
all kinds, the matters that have come uuder the contideration of the Art Standing Committee during 
the last twelve montbe have been few in number and small in importance. 

In the abaenoe of Kr. Edward Warren (colled abroad, as stated in the lost Report of the Com' 
mittee), the Ohairmaoehip of the Committee has devolved upon Mr. H. Heathoote Statham, Mr. H. 
F. Burke Downing being the Honorary Secretary. 

The Oommittee lament the loss of Mr. FfcuTip E. Webb and Mr. A. Wyatt Papworth, killed in 
action, and they have been temporarily deprived of the services of other members who have joined the 
Forces or have been occupied with other work in connection with the War. 

The Committee have held sis meetings sinoe their last Report. 

Some observations of Mr. Lethaby on the occasion of the Preeidential Address had early attention 
from the Committee, who recommended to the Council that steps should be taken with a view to the 
bolding of such informal Conferences os were suggested by Mr. Lethaby for the exchange of views 
among members of the profession and others interested in aTchitectaral development on such matters 
as the increasing employment of building materials of modem invention, and the bearing of such 
materials upon design and construction. The Committee are glad to think that these suggeetions have 
been fruitful and that interesting conferences have resulted. 

Some few particular pftposala came under the consideration of the Committee, but for various 
reasons have not colled for action at tiie present time. One matter may be mentioned'^viz., the 
proposal for the demolition of part of the Church of St. Alphege, London Wall, in the City of London, 
in connection with a scheme for the Union of the Benefice of St. Alphege with that of St. Mary, Alder* 
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manbiuj. In this csas thwe seemed to the Committee, on e report made Mr. H. E. Ststham, that 
there was suffieient oi architectural Inteieet in the {root towards Aldemumbuiy to justify a recom* 
mendatlon that if practicable it should be preserved in the erection of any new building on the site, 
and Mr. Statham, with the concnrrenoe of the Committee, has made a representation to that effect to 
the Eceledastical Authority. 

The Committee were able to arrange for an exhibition in the Ccpmmon Room of the Institute of an 
interesting series of measured drawings and studies of Indian architeoture made by Mr. E. Q. Heaiiquse, 
a Grovemment of India Scholar in Architecture, illustrating the three principal styles of Saracenic work 
in India, and induding some examplee of Hindoo work at Rajput^ia. 

REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since making their report last year the Literature Standing Comuvttee have met five times to 
select books to be bought for the Library and to transaot the businese of administration. 

The Joint Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. S. Briggs, is now serving in the Army in Egypt, aod has therefore 
been unable to take any part in the work of the Committee. 

During the year the Committee have lost an old and honoured member. Mr, R. FheuS Spiers, who 
died on 3rd October 1916, Mr. Spiers was for many years a member of the Cormnitfee. and its Chair* 
man from 1899 to 1911. His authorita^ve and wide knowledge of architectural history and literature 
was of the greatest value in all matters connected with the development of the Library. Mr. Spiers 
bequeathed a portion of his valuable collection of boohs on architectural subjects, two admirable water¬ 
colours and other drawings to the Library. Tbrongh the courtesy of Mr. Walter Spiers a smaQ sub* 
committee was able to meet bim and make tbe necessary eeleotioos. 

Mr. Herbert Batsfcrd, tbe architectural publisher, died on 14th January last. By his death tbe 
Committee and all who are intereeted in architecture have lost a valued helper. 

The Council agreed to the Committee’s recommendation, and five drawings by the Ute Mr. C. E. 
Mallows have been acquired for the Library. 

The late Lieut. Francis Grissell, a young Associate wbo was kiDed in tbe War, bequeathed £500 to 
the Institute for tbe use of the Library. A portion of this sum has been placed to tbe credit of the 
Literature Committee for special purchases of books, and the remainder has been invested. 

A portfolio of sketches, photographs, and cuttings from professional papers of executed and 
proposed buildings by tbe late Mr. W. H. Lynn. R.E.A.. together with some letters, has been given to 
the Library by Miss Cooper, of Belfast, through (he ixu^trcmentality of Mr. Robert M. Young. Sir 
Aston Webb contributed an intereeting article on this coUeotion to the Journal for February. 

Mr. J. D. Grace [Hon. A.] has presented a volume and two portfolios of sketches and drawings, 
mostly in colour, of details of Italian colour decoration, as well as some charming sketch^ of English 
work. These drawings cover tbe work of practically half a century, and will form a most interesting 
and valuable addition to tbe Institute collection, especially as they include the ori^als of the iUustra* 
tions in his book The Art of Colovr Decoration. It is proposed to exhibit the drawings in the Institute 
Gallerias so that members may have an opportunity of appreciating the beauty of Mr. Grace’s work. 

Mr. Wi gg les worth bss given a complete set of Transactions of the Scottish Eoclesiologioal Society, 
Mr. Hilton Nash has presented an album of water•oolour sketches of architectural and other subjects 
of which he is the artist. Mr. Gordon Hemm hes given two portfolios of reproductions of his measured 
dMwings of the old Town Hall at Manchester. 

From Mr. George Scamell has received a large and individual collection of photographs taken 

by himself, chiefly of English country cbnrchee in tbe home counties. An article on this collection is to 
appear in tbe Journal. Tbe photographs will make an interesting exhibition in tbe Institute Galleries 
when the necessary arrangements can be made. 

As indicated in the Committee’s last report, various exhibitions of drawings pree^ted to the 
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Xribr&ry beeo held in the E&at GaUdry, r^pre^entaiive ealactions being made from the 

work of Nonnan Shaw, William Burgee, Georg© Edmimil Street, Eden Neefield, and Philip Webb. The 
exhibitions aroused great intereet among members, and vrere aJso mnch appreciated bj outside visitors. 
Special STUolee bAve appeared in the Joubnad od the Burges Drawings by Mr. B. A. Briggs [now 
deceaeed) and on the Street Drawings by Mr. Walter Millard. 

The toUowIng is the Librariao’e Beport to the Committee:— 

During the twelve montba end! ug the 31et March of tlie previous year l&T volumea and 29 pamphlets Have 
been added to the Library, ereJuaive of periodicals, reporte and transactione of Sociedee, and parts oi works 
issued in serial form. The drawings presented numbered 760, photographs and prints 1,007 sheets. 

The number of works presented was 117 volumes and S7 psunphlets. 

Works pnrohssed number^ 70 volumes and 2 pamphlets, of which 17 were added to the L«an library. 

The attendance of readers in the Keference Library numbered 2,210. 

The number of books issued on loan was 1,043. 

The nuniber of taokets issued for admission to the library, other than to members of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers, was 22. 

The books issued through the post nuotbered 163. 

Owing to the fact that the existing war conditions have caused a considerable falling off in the number of 
students studying for tb^ exaennations, the attendance of readers In the Library baa been much smaller than in 
nomsd years. Thoe ^umstanoee, however, have had the advantage of enabling a great deal of cataloguing 
work to be done in connection with the recent important presentations of original drawings, photographs, and 
prints numbenng over 3,000 sheets, mounted and unmounted. 

Donatdous of hooka, pamphlets, or drawings have been received from Mi. Benj. Ingelow, Mr. J. D. Grace, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Professor Patrick Geddea, Mr. Seith D. Tonng, Sir Robert Lorlmer, M. J. M. Poupioel, 
Mr. H. W. Wills, Signoi Giulto Tian, Mr. H. D. Swka-Wood, The Bt. Eev. Dr. G. F. Browne, Mr. C. Harrison 
Towiuend, Mr. Barry Parker, Mr. T. L. Watson, Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., Sit William St. John Hope, Mr. 
James B. Wigfull, the late Mr. Ohas. Baker King, hb. W. E. V. Crompton, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, Mrs. Reeve, 
Mr. HenirLovegrove, Mr. Robert M. Young, 

Among the books purchased or presented dusng the year may be men^oned; Guy Lowell’s SmaUer Italian 
Vi&u a%d /amihotMW, Cortisaox’s The Worh of Charles A. TUm, Swarbrick's Robert Adam and Ili$ Brcthera, 
Hartshorne's Beounheni .Vonumenjol tH Northamptonehire, Macquold’s History of Bngiieh Fumititee, 

Townsend’s Bsaulifid Buildings in France and B^uni, Dlettezhn’s AreMteetura von AusstheHnng, Symmetsw 
und PrcpoiHoit der /unjf Seutsn, etc., Melton's Colloctum of Dsevns for R&reaU. eic., Taylor’s Modem 
Ilcmeeteads. Eletchum’s Engineere’ Handbook, Watsons Bfiiieh o«idl Foreign Marbies, Champnsy's 

Irish Eccksiastical Archilecture, Bond’s Chanali rf Fnpfisft Churchee, Batsford’s English Murtsl Monvmenls, 
Lux’s Oito Wagner, Msitland’s History of London, Woodfall's Law of Landlord and Tenani {I9th ed.), Pnllan’a 
Designs of WiUiam Burges, Watson’s The Double Choir of Glasgow Calheiral, Weissman’s Qesekied^rsis der 
HedetlandscM Bouwhtnsl, De Ranee’s Water Supply of England and Wales, etc.; |.Whitelaw Memonal] Dfsigns 
tn ArchiteAurs by James Aff2ch«Q Whiulaw, Innocent’s iVrelop«e?t< of En^Uh BuiZding ConslrucUon, Meloy’s 
Theoifos and Picture Rouses, Jaggard and Droiy’s ArchiteeiuraX Building Construction. Spencer’s Practical 
Design of Sud-framed Sheds, Weiss' PfeieruitMm o/* ,^r«c{uroZ Timber, Browne’s The Ancient Cross Shofis 
at Bevoosile and Ruihicdl, Barbault’s Les Plus Smux Monuments dr Rome Andenne. 


LIBRARY ATTENDANCES, 1916-17. 


1916. 


U«B)b«n 

]?eaOfeB)Wn. 
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Brought forward ... 
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572 
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84 
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73 
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83 
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95 

60 
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ua 
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92 

56 
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Fabrusry . 
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59 

164 

SepUinber 


118 

70 

18$ 
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ToU( . 

141 

1,220 

94 
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REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Ten meetings have be^n h©]d smoe the date of tbe last Report. 

The officers who were elected at the be^nning of tbe session 1916-1916 have remained in office 
dunog the session 1916-1917, in aocordanoe with a resolution of the Committee and with the general 
action of the Institute as to its honorary offia&ls. They are Mr. Max Clarke, Chairman ; Mr. Edward 
Greanop, Vice*Chairman; Ueeats. Matt. Gaibntt and Alan E. Munby, Hon. Secretaries. 
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Death of the Vice-Chairman.—As this report was in preparation the Committee received news of 
the death o£ the Vio^Chairman, Mr. Bdwd. Greenop, and they desire to put on record here their high 
appreciation of the eervioea he baa for ao long rendered to the Committee, first in the office of Honorary 
Secretary and recently in that o£ Vice-Chairman, as well as their sincere regret for hia loss and bheii 
sympathy with bia relatives. 

The War has not caused any diminution in the amount of work with which the Committee has to 
deal. Several members have made inqoines upon legal points arising oat of conditions created by 
the pohtical situation, and the Committee have been obliged to point out again, that purely legal 
questions are not within their province. The following are some of the chief matters dealt with 

Experts' Services and Architecis' C?7iar^ in relaiion thereto. —The Sub-Committee appointed in 
July 1916 to consider this very important matter has concluded its work, and a Heport has been 
submitted to the Committee. 

SpeM Svb-ConmiSieeB. —The Professional Conduct Sub-Committee and the Schedule of Charges 
Sob-Committee have been continued, and the former has disposed of several cases referred to it. 

Clerks of Works.—Two questions relating to this official have been considered. The first was as 
to the effiect upon the responsibility of the Architect of a client's refusal to appoint a Clerk of Works 
when such an appointment was recommended by the Architect; upon this reports have been made tc 
the Conncil. The second was raised by trade representatives, and had reference to the limitation of 
the duties of the Clerk of Works in connection with measuring up works; ri’ports have been made to 
the Coimcil upon this also. 

Professional Advertising. —There have been some further complaints upon this matter, the most 
important of which was made by the South Wales Institute of Architects ; reports have been made 
to the Cotmcil upon it. 

ArchHeclural Practice in India. —Through complaints as to alleged irregularities the Committee 
became aware that Architects in India hardly ever hold the independent position that is theirs in 
England, private practice being almost uolmown. The Committee reported to the Council as to tins. 
At a later period of the Session it was reported to the Committee that measures of investigation and 
alteration in the Indian Public Works Department have been foreshadowed in a speech by the Viceroy, 
and the Committee thereupon made further recommendations to the Council as to the position of the 
practice of architecture in India. 

Deptford Borough Council and R.2.B.A. CondUions of Coniracl. —A complaint was received from 
this Ccuxioil that the E.I.B.A. Conditions of Contract were so drawn up as to make it possible for the 
successful party in an arbitration case to be ordered to pay the costs of the unsucceesful party. It was 
explained to the Deptford Council that the possibility referred to arose under the Arbitration Act, 
which coutroUed procedure under the B.I.B.A. Conditions of Contract. 

Appointment of Arbitrator.—The Form of Appointment of an Arbitrator, applicable to (hspules 
not coming under the B.I.BA. Comhtions of Contract, hae been reconsidered by the Committee, after 
submission to the Institute's solicitors, and finally approved. 

Payments on account of Contract Sums. —A suggestion was received from a Trade Society that the 
amonnt of payment as work proceeds should be in all cases 90 per cent, and that the retention money 
between completion and the end of the agreed maintenance period should bear interest at 6 per cent, 
per annum. The Committee expressed the view that the amount for payment as work proceeds should 
be laft open for arrangement between the parties, as at present, and that they did not agree to the 
desirability of paying interest on the retention money. 

Conditions of Ooniract.—Duiin^ the Session various points have been raised wliich have a bearing 
upon the work of the Spedal Committee now revisir^ the CoDcUtions of Contract, and these points have 
been referred to that Committee. 

Lemdon Building Ads. —A report by the Ait Standing Comniittee, containing su^estions for 
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amendmeute to tba Bxiatipg kcts, has b&ert Hnt hy the Council to the Comioittee for consideration. 
After careful discMiasion bj a aub*oomniittee a report bae been made to the Cotmoil. 

Members' Queri&s.-^lhe Committee continue to receive question that are not accompanied bj 
inforxnatioD safficiont to enable answers to be given i and they woold remind members and others that 
when one party makes a statement from which another interested party may dissent the Comiaittee, 
invariably observe the neceasary rule of hearing both sides of the case. One oonuDunicatioo from a 
member may be of more general interest than most. It had reference to a case in wbiob a client con¬ 
tended that his architect’s chargee lor work recently done should be bseed upon what the builder’s 
prices would have been before the Wat I 

BEPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the date of the previous Report four meetings of the Committee have been held, with an 
average attendance of seven members. The Ohainnan, Mr. Bernard Dieksee, and the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton, having acted for tho latter part of the previous Session, were re-elected, 
and Mr. A- 0- Oollard and Mr. Digby L. Solomon were elected joint Hon. Secretaries. In recognition 
of his services to the Committee Mr. Homblower was invited to become a Visiting Member, as the 
Bv-laws do not provide for the co-option of members by a Standing-Committee. 

Prctidwti q/ Iron In 1905 Messrs. Holland & Eannen laid some protected iron 

drain-pipee at their own expense, under the supervision of Messrs. Lewis Solomon, Max Clarke and 
Wm. Dunn. In 1909 Mr. Matt. Garbutt reported that the pipes were then practically unaffected. 
In ceneequenoe of an inquiry recently received from Mr. Searlee-Wood on the subject, it was decided 
by the Committee to let the matter rest for another twelve months owing to labour shortage. 

Svb'Comm^ttee on SeUnt^c and Induetrvd appointment of this Sub-Committee 

late in 1915, together with a brief summary of its work up till April 1916, ware mentioned In leat 
year’s Report. Since then the Sub-Committee bas been strengthened by the addition of further mem¬ 
bers, and its work has become of such importance that it has been appointed by the Council a foil Com¬ 
mittee, responsible direct to the Council, and with authority to represent the views of the Institute 
before the Privy C'oundJ Committee on Scientific and Industrial Bceearch. A report of its 
prooeediogs will be found in another part of the Coundl's Annual Report. 

SheU-diicard Sieet —The Ministry of Munitions having made known the feasibility of nsing 
Shell-discard Steel in substitution tor Mild Steel, the use of which, without licence, hae been pro¬ 
hibited, the Committee have made some inquiries on the subject of its qualities for building con¬ 
struction, as compared with Mild SteeL Particulars have bean forwarded to the Council with a view, 
if thought fit, to repreaentatiom being made in the proper quarters to secure distmetive markings on 
all Shell-discard Steel when intended for constructional purposes.* 

Further Syrnbola and AhbTewiiwns.—A communication baa been received from the Institution 
of Heating and Ventilating EugineeiB advooatix^ the adoption of certain symbols and abbreviations 
in addition to those already in general use. The Comrdttee regard these suggestions as part only of 
a large subject, and think they should be submitted to various other scientific societies, to prevent 
the risk of adoption of any sign that nay already be in use with another meanii^. 

The Metric SyMm,—A letter from an architect praetisisg in Paria, addressed to the President, 
asking the B.I.B.A. to advocate tbe adoption of the Metric System in England, has been considered 
by the Committee, partioalarly with regard to the effect such a change would have upon the work of 
architects. 

The Committee have been consulted by various conespondents on such matters as the Decay of 
Artificial Stonework and as to Unde^round Water Dams, and suitable replies have been sent in all 


*Tbd O^taefl an lo Momimicitias vitbUto &Qp&«eriag Standards Committee oo tbe »ubjact._SscaKaaT. 
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caae 0 . Tb© Sub-Committees on “ Belfries and Vibrations ” and on " Defective Roofing Tiles” have 
been reappointed. 

REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE. 

Six meetings of the Committee and two joint meetings with otlier profeesiono) socictiee have 
been held. Sir Aston Webb was re-elected CIiairmaQ. Profewor Beresford Pite Vice-Chairman, and 
Mr- W. R. Davidgs Honorary Secretary. 

The proposed arterial roads in Greater London were the enbject of a conference of local authorities 
and professional eocietiea on the I9tb May 1916, when a resolution proposed by Sir Aston Webb, on 
behalf of the Institute, and seconded by Sir Alexander Stenning, was carried unanimously. A 
deputation from the conference waited on Mr. Walter Long. President of the Local Government 
Board, on the 31st October 1916, and the subject is now being further considered by Sir George Gibb, 
Chairman of the Road Board, to whom it was refened by Mr. Long. It is to be regretted that tbe 
Government have seen fit to dose tbe London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, which, imder 
Col. R. C. Hellard, bad proved itself of tbe utmost value to London. The lay ing down of such arterial 
roads in and abont many of our large centres will be a work of pressir^ national importance after tbe 
war, and the Institute is doing all in its power to further sneb ptoiK^saU. 

Arrangements have been made with tbe Allied Roeietles of tbe Royal ln.4titute for co-operation 
zn tbe representation of the architectural point of view at tbe various Local Guv«mmeni Board 
Inquiries Into town planning soheznes proposed by local authorities, and constant elTort is being 
made both by the Institute and its Allied Societies to secure, if possible, the appointment of an 
architect to collaborate with the town ofidals in such schemes. A letter empbasiamg tbe need for 
efficient architectural advice at the earliest stages of a scheme is sent out to all local authorities con¬ 
templating town planning or improvement schemes. The Committee are also m dose toneb with the 
Local Government Board in the matter, and early intimation is facilitated by a system of Press 
cuttings which the Cooncil has recently inaugurated, at the suggestion of tbe Committee. 

Much attention during the year has been ^en to the S.E. & Q. Railway Company's proposals 
with reference to the proposed strer^tbening of Charing Cross Bridge, and a joint committee of tbe 
Institute and the London Sodety has been largely instrumental in drawing attention to the nature 
of these proposals. It will be remembered that the railway company last year submitted to Parliament 
a proposal for the construction of steel arched cantilevers and additiockal masonry piets under the 
eastern portion of the Charing Cross Railway Bridge at an estimated cost of some £167,000. The 
Bill having passed the Lords was rejected by ibe House of Commons; this Session it has agdn been 
introduced, and despite strenuous oppositioR hoe passed the stage of second reading and is now bong 
considered by a Committee of tbe House. It is noteworthy, however, that the suggestion put forward 
on behalf of the Institute and the London Society, for a great Imperial Bridge carrying road traffic 
over the Thames at Charing Cross, has met with almost unanimous support from all parties both in 
the House and out, and it is hoped that the widespread pubhe dUcusrion on this great project may 
yet bear fruit. Tbe Charing Cross Bridge Committee has held tw^ve meetings, and the special 
thanks of the Committee are due to the Rt. Hon. John Burns, M.P.. who has been indefatigable in his 
public-spirited labour to secure a worthy public improvement for the metropolis of the Empire. 

Tbe proposal for a Thames Barrage has been further investigated, but in view of more pressing 
matters and the detailed investigation involved, the consideration o! the subject has been adjourned 
lor the present- 

RBPORT OP THE INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 

On the recent formation of a Privy Council Committee to encourage Industrial Research, the 
Royal Institute approached the Advisory Working Body of this Committee with an ofier of 8ugg«< 
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iioTis for reaeftrches desirable in oonnection 'with building matoimlB. As a r^eolt a committee w&s 
appointed representing the Institute Counon. This Committee has met the OoTemment Committee, 
and in the course of numerous subsequent meetiogs of its o^a and farther negotiations with the 
Co'vemment Committee and varfoos institutions, a number of important problems have been put 
forward, and are in several cases under actual Investigation. One of the meet important subjects dealt 
with is that of timber in relation to decay and preservation, ose of colonial woods, and afforestation. 
Through the medinm of the Imperial College of Science, it is hoped that national attention may be called 
to tbe needs of investigating decay and preservation in a manner leading to the formation of an bxsti- 
tnte for such work, while Indian and Colonial timberB are being studied by a special committee on 
which the E.I.B.A. is very strongly represented, and which now enjoys a Government grant for its 
researches. 

On the decay and protection of metals, both ferrous and noD*ferrous, tbe Committee have been 
placed in touch with tbe Iron and Steel Institute and the Institute of Metals, both of which bodies are 
courteously considering tbe problems of special interest to architeotA in their researches. 

Other subjects under dlseuBsion are Improvements of glass for pavement lights; defects in roohng 
and door tiles, and durability of paints, which it is hoped wiU later receive attention. 

The Committee has now extended its activities with a view to a recommendation to the Board of 
Architectural Bducation for further training in science. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby [f.] is Chairman of the Committee, and Mr. Digby Solomon [A.] Bon. 
Secretary. 

BBPORT OF THE ABCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

On the outbreak of war a general meeting, open to all architects, was called by the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, at which a committee was formed in order to raise money for the 
Priuoe of Wales's Fund as a imited contribution from the profession; to offer to the Government the 
services of arobiteots wishing to volunteer them; to assist architects about to join tbe Forces in carrying 
on their practices; to help financially (as far as possible through tbe medium of suitable employment) 
architects who ware placed in temporary diffioultifs owing to the war ; and to report in due course to 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. An Executive, and Employment and Selection 
Sub'Comrmttees were immediately formed, and have been working ever since, these committees having 
held 166 meetings. 

Through the generoflity of individual donors and the Architects’ Benevolent Society the snm of 
£2fi0 has been sent by tbe War Committee to the Prince of Wales’s War Relief Fund. 

Careful lists were prepared of those seeking employment with their various qualifications, and 
representations were made both formally and through personal introductions to the Government and 
other deportmenta likely to require such asaistaiice, offering to suggest men for employment as they 
might be required. U soon became clear, however, that very few positions of an advisory character 
would be placed at the Committee’s disposal. The number of offers of service received by the Selection 
Committee has been 1170, and the number of Government departments and other bodies which have 
applied for aeelstatice has been 48. In all on about 96$ oecaoionB applicants have been either placed, 
or izr some manner advised, or assisted in tbe utilisation of their professional qualifications, including 
eases put forward in more than one diiectioo. 

Tbou^ the scheme fox assisting arcMteots joining the Forces m carrying on their praoticee woe 
widely circulated, and machinery crested for its development, very few calls have been made for help 
in this direction. 

Continuous aosistonco and advice have been given through the Profeasional Employment Com¬ 
mittee to ATOhitocts. financially embanusBed by the war, by employment upon reports, measored 
drawings, and similar useful work, while a very large proportion of the architects employed upon the 
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Government Civic Survey, 'which hoe its headquarters at the Boyftl Institute of British Architects, are 
applieante to the War Committee under this branch of its work. The number of applicants under 
these departments of the Committee’s activities has been 502, and the number of oeoaaions in which 
assistance hat been tendered 889. Of the 115 employed cm the Civic Survey included in the above 
numbers, 80 have sinee obtained more remunerative appoiotinents, while 48 of these have been a^in 
further assisted. 

The position of architects after the war has recently been receiving the careful consideration of a 
8ub* Committee which ineludes representatives of the Allied Societies and tbe.Vrohiteetural Aa«odation. 

The Goveroinent’:i National Service Scheme uaturally had its eHoct on the Committee’s 
work, and on the su^qtion of the Provincial Architectural Societies, a deputation from the War 
Committee has been received By Mr. Chamberlain, and an Advisory Council formed to assist iu the 
best utilisation of the services of architects when they enrol. Everything so far done in t.hi.g direction 
has already been publishol in the professional Journals. The Committee take tliis opportunity of 
thanking its working Sub‘Committeee and their honorary officials for their valoable aasistazree. 

RBPOKT OF THE HONOEABY AUDITORS POE 1916. 

We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts 
and vouchers for the year 1916. We have also examined the various share certificates held by the 
Institute, and the list of share oertifioates deposited at tbe Bank, all of which were found to be in order 
and to agree with the balance sheet prepared by the accountants. 

In the rough estimate of the probable amount of income and expenditure submitted by the 
Coundl for the year 1916, the income was computed at £8,485, and the expenditure at £8,132, leaving 
a probable balance of £858. As wiQ be seen by the balance sheet, tbe actual income was about £8,294, 
the expenditure about £7,882, and tbe balance £412. This result appears to be qiute satisfactory, 
especially as the computed amount to be received from subschptionB smd arrears was £7,900, whereas 
the amount received was about £258 less than this sum, mainly caused by the well-earned remission of 
feee to members serving in Eis Majesty’s Forces. 

In 1915 tbe feee received from c^didates sitting at the examinations amounted to about £749, 
whilst in 1916 only £817 was received, but this reduction Is to some extent made up by the smaller 
expenditure in examinations expenses^viz., a reduction of about £158. 

In theBeport of the Cour^ for the year 1916-17 (see p. 185) the portion devoted to the qu»tion 
of hnance shows at a glance the m^ items of income and expenditure for tbe years 1918 to 1916 
inclusive. It will be seen that in many diroction.^ great economies have been effected, whilst in others 
increased expenditure has been found necessary owing to present conditions. 

The grants made by the Council in 1915 were about £1,027 higher than in 1916, but a comparison 
with the balance sheets for these years wiU show that in the former year a large amount has been included 
as per eonira, and also that many grants then made were for special objects, necessary only at that time. 

Despite the fact that in almost every case the securities under the Trust Funds have depreciated 
in value, it is satisfactory to note that owing to tbe accumulation of interest the monetary value of the 
pnzes which the Council may award in tbe futuxe can be greatly increased. 

We are of opinion that the Funds of the Institute have been carefully and judiaouBly:administered, 
and that due economy has been practised wherever poesible, without restricting the neccesary outlays 
for effectively carrying out the objects of the E.I.B.A. 

As heretofore, we find the books have been kept most oarcfuUy and systematically. Every help 
was afforded to us in oui work as auditors, and we think the thanks of tbe merDbere are due to those 
offidals who have evidently worked with the beet interests of tbe Institute at heart. 

R. Stephen Aylino [F.] 
Arthur W. Shxppa&d [A.] 
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HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, AECHITECT. 

ONSIDBBABLY more then h&lf e centoiy b aa 
oome And gone «iQC« I 6nt met Hr. Bkac et 
whet wee then known u the School of Deeiga, 
Cdinbargh, and from that date onwards we had 
Ibed in unbroken and intimate iriendebip, no 
doud ever came between ne: and I have always felt 
that while be lived I bad a friend on whom I could 
rely, and my esperienoe. as I know, is not a aolitary 
one-^he was ever kind and generous. The large 
attendance of his professional brethren at the service 
tn Chnst Church, Homingside (one of his designs), 
showed their appreciation of his worth as a fair and 
just man in hia career as an architect, with aa little of 
professional jealousy as is eond stent with one who 
runs and wishes to win ths race. 1 fed it doe to his 
memory to say this much before proceeding further. 

He was bom in Edinburgh in 1844, His father, 
Victor Blanc, from Avignon, became a naturdised 
Scotchman about 1846, and passed the remainder of 
his life here; his mother was an Irish lady, hut he 
always regarded himadf as a Scotchman, and was 
proud of his old Henot School, where be was Bu^ 
Uedallist in 1869; and in late years he gifted to the 
school the very handsome sum of £600, and was the 
jerint author of a well-iUustrated hlstoncal and de¬ 
scriptive account of this institution. Probably the in¬ 
fluence and charm of this old building Idndled the 
interest which be aftsrwarde took in medieval archi¬ 
tecture, and especially in that of Scotland. Nothing 
delighted bim more then to head a large company oi 
visitors over some anuent bujldiug, and be would take 
any amount oi tronble to mske tbe visit a success) 
eoQseqaently he was in great request amongst learned 
societies in this capacity. 

Blanc served his apprenticeship with Mr. Pavid 
Rhind, an arelutect of the Classical School, some of 
whose works-^ueb as tbe Commercial Bank of Scot* 
land, the Life Association Insurance Offlees, inpnnces 
Street, and Stewart’s Hospital, all in Edinburgh— 
confer oon^derablc distinction on his name. From 
this he passed in 1866 to H.M. Office of Works ss 
first assistant, where be remained four yeara, when he 
commenoedbusinessonhisownacoount. During these 
yean he made himself very famibar with tbe impox* 
tant ancient buildbgs in Scotland, then under the care 
of the Crown. This was to him moet congenial work, 
and when the opportunity came in 1686, by the muni¬ 
ficence of Mr. William HeUon. to restore the Great 
Hall of Edisbuxgh Castle, Mr. Blanc was well qualified 
to carry out this great work. The Hall h^ been 
degraded almost beyond recognition, having been 
divided into three stories with numerous apartments 
on each. The work in a great measure cenafsted in 
clearing out all theee obstructaons—with the lath-and* 
plaster ceiling, which concealed from 'riew the fine old 
oaken roof—and leetoriug the old windows, greatly 
knocked about, to their original form. The old fire¬ 


place had been completely destroyed, and this the 
architect had to design, taking for hie example the fine 
large fireplace in. Borthwick Castle, neat Edinburgh, 
aol with conspicuous succesB. The colour scheme of 
the Hall he pereonally worked out on a largo scale 
drawing. I remember seeing him engaged on theee. 
The first right of this Hall was quite a revelarion to 
visitors to the Castle, aa its very existenoe bad been 
almost forgotten, (Its dimensions are S4 feet in 
length by 60 feet in breadth and height.) He, at the 
same time, added tbe top story to the Argyll Tower. 
This was done In ashlar work, roof as well as wails, so 
aa to discrinunate the new work from the old rough 
masonry. 1 may belt give an instance of ^e 
thoroughoass of bis survey of the Castle. When tbe 
remains of the Oreat Tower, built by David II. in the 
fourteenth century, and knocked down in the eiege of 
1673, were discovered a few yean ago, it stands to the 
credit of Blanc that many yearn before this he had 
pointed nut in the 'TroMactifmA of the Architectural 
Association tbe exact position of the tower, and iudi' 
cated certain buildings, then in use. as part of the 
same. This information only came to light after tbe 
rains had been cleared out. On a late visit of the Asso* 
ciation to ths Castle 1 had the pleasure of relating this 
story in Blanc’s presence, which naturally gratified 
bim. 

Blanc waa arobirious. a tireless worker, and rose 
rapidly in public estimation as as aRhitact, so that 
work flowed in to hi m which might have aatssfied a leas 
aspiring man, bnt not so with him; he boldly entered 
the field of battle and engaged in competitions great 
and small, public pzivate. and, to the advance¬ 
ment of hia reputation, he veiy often came out first. 
He was a skiHul dmuehtaman, and knew well the 
art of showing his designs Co the best advantage; as 
I have already said, ho always intended to win. 

There i s a rid e i n the atTaire of men. and with Blanc 
it was running high when lie gamed tbe competition 
fur tbe Thomas Coats' Memorial Church. Paisley, In 
1885. It belongs to the Baptist Denoxnination, and 
having seen tbe various designs submitted I think it 
not unLkeiy that if the decision had heeo left with 
the competitors with two votes each tlie result would 
)^ve been what it was. This is h's most important 
work, and Scottish readers eapedally will appredats 
its ar^e when they know that It covers an area of 
about the same aa the following aiodirval cathedrals 
and cliurche»—via, the Cathedrals nf Diinkcld or 
Eirkwall, or the parish church of Haddlugtfin, and ia 
slightly larifer than the churcliea of Linlithgow or 
Stirling. It stands on ground riring up from the mad* 
way with a groat flight of some ^Irty steps. 50 fset 
wide, the striking efiect of which oan easily bo sup* 
posed. At the top of the steps from a broad landing 
three entrance d^rways lead Into s stone vaulted 
vcstibnle, terminating at each end in aeini*octagons, 
which are carried ^ as tunete flanking each aide of 
the front gable. 'Ae nave of five bays with aide 
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ftisles i« $3 feet long by 57 feet nide witlun the veils, 
by 57 fe«t bigb to the ucbed timber roof. Tbe ercede 
piQiiia ue moulded with c«rved CApitele; the etches 
rise to e oleer haght of feet; above this is the deer* 
story veil with windows of two lights, with simple 
tracety, eodoeed by a wide pointed arob; the aisle 
windows are somewhat dmilar. Kaoh gable contains 
a large traccried window. The croaaing beneath tbe 
tower, not ^uite square, which measures about 40 by 
50 feet, is groin vauJt^ with numeroae ribs at a 
height of about 50 feet. The valla of the chancel and 
transepts continue of the same height and deagn as 
the nawe. Owing to the rapid rise of the ground, and 
the desire to keep the ftoor of tbe church above the 
same, there is an under-story, where is a spacious ball 
with pillan on which those the nave stand. As a 
result of this the sides, on tbe exterior, are sees to 
be of two atones with buttresses between the bays, 
from these flying buttreeses support the clearstory 
walls. The central tower ie 55 feet in breadth and 
rises to a height of 182 feet above the nave floor. It is 
finished with an open crown of dgbtarebsa, supporting 
at thdr jnndaon a lantern pinnade after the manner of 
9t. Oilea’s, Edinburgh, and rather exceeding it in size; 
all tbe other crown towers at Aberdeen, l2alithgow, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, St. Dunetan's, London, being 
supported on four archee. There viU doubtless be 
difletences of opinion smonpt architects tegarding 
this church there is probably too much email detail 
about it, destroying the efieot of quite nnadorned 
masonry—the knowing of exactly when to stop^ 
fault which besets most of the ar^itscte of tbs day. 
Sdh, after all ii said and sung, it will, as is to be hoped, 
stand for centuries as a great Ifemorial church. 

Before this church was begun Blanc bad completed 
a cburch in Paisley (St. James's), for an entirely 
different eodesiasticsl denomination, and it is quite 
possible that the effect of this rather important first 
bmiding was not without its infiuence on the pro> 
prieton of the Goats' MemorisJ. 

He was architect of s large number of churches 
throughout Bcotland, many of them considerably un* 
port«nt in size, scale of enrichment, and costliness. 
It would be wearisome to enumerate a mere string of 
names at any length without sketohee, but a few may 
be referred to. There is 8t. Outhbert'e, Christ Church, 
Mayfield, 8t. Matthew’s, West Port, all in Edinburgh; 
others, such as Troon Parish Church, All Boals' 
Church, Invergowrie, St. Luke’s, Broughty Perry, 
Middle Church, Perth, and at Broxburn and Greenock. 
At probably most of them he bad things very moch 
hie own way, and, as a matter of course, there is a 
certain hkeness running through them all, or, in other 
words, he had his own signature. The first men¬ 
tioned in the Kst> and perhaps best known, is an 
exception, and may be bnefiy referred to. 

8t. Cuthbert's Church, beneath the north-w«st aide 
of the lock of Edinburgh Caade, occupies a con¬ 
spicuous position at the west end of Princes Street 


Gardens. The old barn-looking straoture was taken 
down, but its dimensions had to be adhered to In 
the new building, which had to be crowded with gal¬ 
leries and pewa to keep up a certain amount of sit- 
tings; also the tower and spire dating fiom the eigh¬ 
teenth century was retained: so tbs architect had not 
^ite a free band, Tbe alteration of the exterior with 
Its two flanking turreU at tbe east, end with circular 
apse between and simple pilasters along the walla, 
these, with the old tower, make up a dignified oom- 
poeitioo. The interior, owing to some of the above- 
noted restrictions, is not so satisfactory from an sede- 
aiagtical point of view. Tho old tower, m this instance, 
dictated the style of architecture, and, so far as I 
remember, it is the only instance of any consequence 
{except a Tree Church at Mornings] de) where he 
deviated from the Gothic style. 

Betides churches Mr. Blanc had a very w ide expe¬ 
rience b designing boildmgs for very various purposes, 
such ss mansions, cottages, villas, street arcuitectnre, 
club-houses, farm-eteadmgs, breweries, halls for 
various purpo'ses, banks, libraries, schools, monu¬ 
ments, and what aot. Perhaps the most important of 
these, as combiumg something of them alL was the 
Bangour Village Asylum,* atoated some fifteen miles 
to the west of ^bburgh, and gained by competition. 
It was decided that tbk should not be one large single 
building, but a segregated series of bnildiugB, planted 
on an area of 150 acres. There are from thirty to forty 
detached bnUdinga, including many wards for patients 
of different classes and stages of treatment, reeidences 
for all the various officiale and servants, private 
patients, din ing-roouis, reoreatiou-rooms, adnunistra- 
tive quartern, power stations, schools, churches, 
stables, and so on. These are scattered about in a 
narrow valley through which a burn flows. Tbe whole 
.scheme with roads cost about £257,1)00. It will be 
readily seen that the carrybg out of such an under¬ 
taking required no small amount of experience and 
knowledge. 

Of his street designs reference may be made to tbe 
New Cai^, Princes Street, and No. 60 in the same 
division, and to the Ladies' College in Queen Street, 
for the Merchant Company. Only the eastern part 
of this baa been erectM, cod it was about the‘lost 
important work of bis life. It was evidently designed 
to present a front to the street in harmony with the 
large building on the opposite side. In partnership 
with his son, Mr. Frank lid. B, Blanc, he also designed 
a restaurant and block of offices in Coventry Street, 
L o n do n , cosring about £30,000. 

He was architect for several mansion houses, that 
for Sir Thomas Glen Coats, near Paisley, being per¬ 
haps tbe moat conspicuous. It is so excee^gly 
picturesque house in the style of the kind of mansion 
so frequent in Scotland In the rixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, and adapted to suit the requlremente 

* Daerit^ jn aPapa read b«{ora tli« W Mr. SUoo. 

and pobUibed In JooSMit tor 2Ict Hanh 
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of modem thuen, Ai a Rinaller type of houae 1 might 
refer to Wairender Lcndge, in the sd Wbe of Edinburgh. 

He designed many mAmorieU of a private and public 
kind. 01 the latter that to Alexander 111. at 
on a ro^ clkS vhei« the monarch met Kis 
death in 1286, u in the style of some of the simpler 
Eleanor Crosses, and must be well louma to many 
from the pawing sight of it iiom the railway. 

Nfr. Blano was not a politica} man, but in all public 
affairs connected with aart he was prominent. He was 
appointed Deputy Brsaident anA Treasurer of the 
iCoyal Scottish Academy m 1967, and was a constant 
exhibitor there and a frequent one at the Boynl 
Academy, London, the Salon, and other exhibitions. 
He was thrice Present of tha Edinbciigh Architec¬ 
tural Aseociation, the last time in 1907, during the 
visit of the H.r.B.A.; to the aucceas of that visit he 
gieatly contnbntad. He became a Fellow of the 
Institute in 1901 and frequently served as a Member 
of Council. His mtei^ in the Association, almost from 
its inception, never ceaaed, and probably it owe* as 
much to him as to any othu member. He was Presi¬ 
dent of the Photographic Socktv, and was a member 
of the Art Committee of many of the great exhibitions 
both in this country and abroad. He was one of the 
promoters of the ^ool of Applied Ait, and ionnd 
time to write many essays and deliver lectures on 
subjects connected with architecture, espeoiaby in 
connection with the nediBval churches. 

Every summer he took hk office staf, which was 
sometimes fairly large, with a few friends, for a day's 
excursion in the country, selecting some bistorio abbey 
or castle as the site for tbe day; there most be many 
who remember his hospitality with pleasure on theee 
occasions. 

TaoMAS Bose, LL.D., F.S.A.Seot. 


THE CABE OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

An important oontribufioji to this eubjeot was made 
by Mr. C. B. Peers, F.S.A., Chief Inap^tor of Ancient 
Monuments to B.M. Office of Worka, in a paper read 
before the Concrete Institute on January, 1917. 
The lecture, illtutrated by lantern slidu, was mainly 
B review of some important works of repair recently 
carried out by the Ancient Monuments Department, 
And wa^ supplemented by brief descriptions of the 
more spMia! proceeses which each bulling required. 
The eubjecte reined from prehistorio stono structures 
to late Mediw^l bmldings. The work of H M. Office 
of Works must be commended for its thoroughness 
and for its special study of the subject of repair. 
This country is fortunate in possessing a Department 
with sQch qualifications. It is flexible and restrained, 
shaping its actividee to the particular character and 
requirements of each work ^aced In ita charge. In 
this respect we appear to be avoiding the “ wbolswle ” 
methods of the Contanental Departmonts and their 
somewhat harsh rsanlts. 


Herein lies a danger into which our own Uoveruuient 
Office may fall. It has, perhaps, the tendency of all 
Departments to be searching and complete; to repair 
plentifully, even to the extent of anticipsting defects 
and avoiding a return to the work^-at soy rate, 
during the life of tbe prevailing Governmeat. This 
tendency is perhaps exemplified in the repsAv of the 
Norman Priory of 5t. Botolph at Colchester. 

These ruins have entirely repointed, giving a 
sense of uniformity and harshness to the whol^^two 
chaiaoteristicB foragn to the feeling of such works. 
This efieot may be the result of the working of an 
officdal organisstioQif eo, it destroys one of the chief 
aims of the Department. It must in justice, however, 
be said that this example appears to be exception^, 
and that so long as the directioT) of these mattere is in 
the able hands of Mr. Feere, the ancient works in this 
coQntry in Government control are in no risk of loang 
their bttuty or their individuality. 

The lecturer made no direct appeal to the special 
work of the members of tbe Concrete Institute, but 
much inlormacion, both from the paper and from the 
subsequent discussion, a&iided opportunities for re* 
flection upon the treatment of the znodero structures 
with which the membeis of that Institute are mainly 
ooneemed. 

Buildings have becosne aodent in direct proportion 
to the skiQ by which they wore ori^nally oonstnioted 
and subsequently mmatainod. Students of these 
surviving works ^now that, of all the materials em¬ 
ployed, iron is not only the least durable, but is in¬ 
variably destructive of other materials in contact 
with it. 

It would appear, howavec, that the modem archl- 
teot or builder buiitf his head in the sand and carries 
on with anything in the form of building material that 
cornea most readily to hand. Hence it is that a great 
English Cathedral now undergoing repair, in which 
the iron reinforoement of 200 years etasding is being 
replaced by non-mstable metals, is actually having 
some hollow-boarded floors replaced by conciete r* 
inioicod. by a gensrons oso of steel bars. Mr. Peers 
RfeEs to tlm use of steel rods in tbe repair of “ rubble- 
cored and ashlar-bced ” walls at J^burgh Abbey, 
founded in a.d. LIZS. After 900 years’ existence re¬ 
purs am made, but it cannot be contended that these 
repairs possess the powers of dniability which tbe 
sbimnationof ot the use of another metal would other¬ 
wise have aecimd. 

One may be permitted to make comments of this 
kind, seeing that the ba«8 of the care or repair of 
ancient structures is durability. 

Great deatruedon has befallen historic buildings in 
the war anas. After the rebuilding of the houses and 
workshops of the people will come the Rinstatement 
of the churchea, mansiooa and other places of historic 
interest. Time and can are eepecaally Tequind for 
theee latter problems, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that when the welcome opportunity arrivee nonaliut 
the most sytnpatbeijc methods will be employed. The 
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BuspenKon of permAocnt repairs Iq country 
ren^a old etnictureg liable to further injury; the 
Btndj'of tezE^or&iy apaiis, therefore, becomes in* 
creaeingly important. 

Amongn otihoc valnabU gener^ia&tlona on the 
anbjeet made by Kr. Feon, tbe following is note¬ 
worthy : “ Oni claim to he a generation whioh values 
its inheritance of history mnst rest on onr employ* 
ment of all the means wbiob are at our disposal for 
the preserration of that inheritance.’' The Uctnie 
concluded with a word as to the future: “ But of all 
cho Uasona the war baa tanght na, the greatest, pet- 
hnu, is that we sUonId be wm prepared For oui future 
tasics, whatever they may be, ‘tpd the making good of 
the.lOBses inBicted on the histoncal monumenta of the 
world will not he the least of sucli taaks." 

W. A. FoBSTia [F.]. 


COBBESPONDENCE. 

'' Architectore aod CiviHsatioo." 

To the Bixtcf, JotTnvai R,I.B.A.,— 

&U.,—Refernng to my Temarka at the first con¬ 
ference [Journal, Febmary 1917], folloinng Pro- 
feasor Lethabyh paper on the deplorable condition 
of the l/ondoD streets, 1 mention^ that one of the 
finest approaches to the City from the river was in 
danger o! btiikg spoiled by the erection of a hig^ 
building, hfy ideas were based on reports in the 
public Fres. Since then I have made an inveetiga- 
tion of the facta and have ascertained that no biulding 
can be erected on the site in question unless the plana 
are approved by the authorities. 

A. R. RiffHAsnsoN [7.] 


Books Rece i ved. 

TIM OBUiebt« caiM, ar ouar BL Marv. ibi^ uh om)m«Io w sum* 
msaiii B«««M Mkm 'is oisrr Emil DkiaM xs. isas, im. 
BSHsd fteo 4M Risur CfMpter MB. »S1 sad tSe wi^MsNr OftHd* 

a . V<A L. pt n. »n. se-iis, alUt Dsaa. Pitotdsnpte. iBtfoAuttoo 
KoMs, If Jo)B NhJc DsU^ H.A , 7A.A.. C«M«n wi^iM, 
«e. OsjBbflds*. 1S17, tSi bs( [CuBbfldss Veiwflt* rms.] 

Tw PrsetksJ bmk «r ArceltMl■^s> St r. Matus* rtln. wne Hi 
Uvescle*. Sm. PMladsJWk wd Loadee. 191». lb. (7. V. 
UpplBtaU Ooft^AT, le Jobo StMn, sd^pai.i 
Te«B piaasiet Is Lue)cno». A Sspon i« Ms MooJdw' OgunoU. bf 
ttetmof OeUss. fo. IsuAaow, )Si«. [Noirers toedoe TneUag 
Rms. lecfeaovj 

saansJ Ssnn os ANAltseiursi West Je India. Bv tlM Oos* 

laUlnc ieftltMt M Ms 0<vvtmfust of ledW. fb. Oslnittn. 101S. 
(B«farlii<se4sM O otwmw Prletfoc. laSia ] 

Ispcn <• Openo. Bv fisirr nnss, F,axB.A. To. IsUMorU). 
me. (QsMM at* 

n* Ociipm (Or. WuUa^ Tb»n>W*, SKhltset). PortUlo of DnvloSB 
aeS Zhsi nads naSsr 4in««oe «f OttM iwa^e. H.A., r.A.l.a. Iv 
tfM AMTffiSB UMueis of AnaiMnak. f*. WasUwtsa. 101$. [Th* 
OeMsoD. VasBiaciM. OX.) 

XajMfie* ds I’AnHlMom a*s*»eil» San* h* rrevlecss aiTsAKs. 

teir. OntaeMfe m* k WsaaseMtolrs d’Etai 4sa fiaeu* 
Ana St Is a«ddu & .ArtrlOtatvi dirMvH ^ Is 0«<i«sPMmi. 
Ostsl<v*» 40. Pan.. |(JUasi« Oeunh si Os. Ifi ns ds la VlDs* 
riTlgoe, PajlLl 

SsoA Ms IB l^lia ertuKM Br t. ChaA« Cez. U-O.. P.AA. 
WIM 1$4 UUtstMSkiri. Ao. Usd. I»ie. Is. dd. OflU (OzMd 
ral%«f^ P)sa.| 

areeiMMis ud Sselbture iji iryaota. N«. i. Tin Esmvs Tsmrls ai 
8w»asateapv. [Krtois AKMMngKsl SaMe.] &t Kao BsJaSui n. 
NsrUDbsAsr, M.A. K.UaB so. Bsefalors, 1017. $•. aet. 

(Oessnsnet Bnelt Ds}a<i. Uanctlacs.) 

Tba T»*a FlSM se« tbs Hsoss. Kf f. Loassfrsin l>oekMen and 
Uresss 0. aBss. PaiD|«i, «s. la M. tonnku CiUsS nsd Towa 
FlauU^ asscMlss. 3 bn}<alBji Fiscs, 
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CHRONICLE, 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Hooeor: Ferty-eecead List. 

FoTUn in the War 

Papworth, Becondlieut. Alfred Wyatt [/f.], Eoyal 
Engineers. Beported killed in list published 
Jlth April. 

PvwtLL, Fiivat© W n,T.xa M Jacrson [A.]. Honourable 
Artillery Company. EiQed in aotiozLin France on 
8th February. thirty-two. He was the 

eldest son of Councillor W. Pywell [7,], Chairman 
of the Hanwell Blatnot Coundl. 

Private Pywell, who was sleoUd an Aiscdate of tbe 
liutitule la 1911. vm eegsgsd at the Office of Works, and 
voleatioeied for service early in 1915. To mark tbois ap- 
preriaUon of hie pattioUo spirit his eoJlaaguei at the Office 
of Works preseatod hiiB with a valuatJe luminoos wrist 
watch, whvcK be carried with hicn to the Front. 

Meinbere' Sone Killed. 

Cleave, Captain Harold Mason, Sherwood Forestem. 
Rilled (stnok by a shell whilst returning from 
action) in France on 6tK March. He was only 
son of Kr. William R. Cleave ['4.}, of Kottiogbam*. 
The following were the three sons of Mi. Geoige J. 
Frisch, of Idttiehampton, for ilnrty*five years an 
Aasoeiate of tbs Institute, and locently resigned: 
Fbisoh, Second laeat. Cea&lbs, Gurkha Kfies. 

Rilled in action, Mesopotamia, ITth April 1916. 
Fbuch, Laoce*Co7poTal Cbopfbby, Royal Sussex. 
Misting somewhere In France, pieaiimed to be 
dead 26tb January 1918. 

Friscs, Second Lient. Mauucb, Rifle Brigade. 
Misaing acme where in France, presumed to be 
dead 25th August 1016. 

Seroiec. 

RuaaaLL, Second Lient. Rouert Tor, I.A.K.O., at* 
tached Gurkha Riflee> and serving in Meaopo* 
tamia, has been awarded the D.£0. He was 
wounded at the crosting of the Tigris at Shumran, 
but is now discharged from hospital and to tamed 
to duty. Second Lieut. Russtil ia son of Hr, 8. 
Bridgman Busaell [F.]. 

BooEKS, Second Lieut. Williau Hbbbekt, R,E.. 
mentioned in Dispatches for distinguisbed eervico 
{Ttmet, 5lst Haroh). 
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x^^oing wiiJi Forces, 

The following ia the ^ortj'Second List of MemlMrs. 
LiconCiated and Studen'te R.I.B.A. serving with the 
Forci3e, the total to date bung 69 Fellowa, 512 Amo- 
ciatee, 615 Licentiates, and 294 Students:— 

AS0OOT4VBB. 

Beifrage, J. H.: 2nd lient. A.9.C. 

Btaok, Herbert (of Uelbooroe): it.E. (Aiutraliao Forcv). 

LlOBVTUTBS. 

Blackett. W. A. M. (President of th« Tiotoriio fnstatute 
of Architects): E.B. (Aostrstian Force). 

Fletcher, B. 0. ; 2nd lisut, Dorhsn Light fpfsDtcy. 
Venoio^ H. B.; Lsace«Oorporel, R.fi. 

Ward, W. K,. juo. i Vajcr R.F.A. (has Wa serving sJnoe 
4(h Aitgust 1914), 

Stodskts. 

(!a«>h, U. W, : Bufiolk RegiiDeot 
t Iray, Andrew : Norfolk negi neat. 

Aoherie, Kcnooth U.; LoadoB ElMlrrceJ Eogioecri, 

PfOiMlions, .4ppoinl»ie-iU, dc. 

Cocistte. Mafor Hubert C. {F.]. Eiog Edward’s Horse, 
Special Rcsmts Oavalry (Sing’s OTenea Domialons 
ftediDsot). was appoint^ le/rt Novembsc Chie^ He* 
enutins Staff Of6oer, 9thR.D., R.A. (Eead<;aart«re, 
Norwich.) 

Howitt, Capton T. C. [A,], has bsan promoted Uajor. 
Lekcstenihirr Rsgimont. 

Appeal to Meoibere by the Lord Mayor. 

The President commonds to tha atteetJon of members 
the following letter sddresecd to him from the Mannon 
House. 23id Hareh 1917 

*' DsanSm,—1 have received a request irooi the Cban- 
ceUor of the Exehequor that the Metropolitan Oonuoittoe 
wbiob WM fonoed for the purposes of the War L oan 
should bo continued in order to stimirlato tbo War 
Savings movement. At my invitation the eivio npra- 
sentatives in the Greator London area loet reoentJy at tb<' 
Uanson House to oonslder the Chancellor's request, 
and It was unanimously decided to flontiniie the Com* 
raittee for this {mrpoee. An Sxeontlve Comnutbee haa 
been appointed Co prepare and oarry out a scheme winch 
will be pat into operation at the earliest posable momeni. 

Ono of the directions in which I am of opinion this 
Committee oan most eiffectively operate ia in the setting 
up of a panel of speakers who are oompeteot to give short 
addressee on the ns«d for War Savlnge, and who will be 
able to spare a few hours every now and then in difierent 
parts of our area. Thie would not nooessatily entail a 
fixed number e£ hours of work on given days, but it would 
be of the utmost assieCaooa to be able to supply speakers 
at a fow days' notice for the Campaigns which it is pro* 
posed to oarry out. 

“ Kany members of your lostitato rendered very valu¬ 
able eervioe in oonneoUon with the War Loan CampMgn, 
and this fact omboldens me once more to ask 'd you 
wooJd bring this appeal to th^r notice, with a request 
that as inany who are Uving or working in the QrMter 
.London area who feel that they oould ocoas i onahy spare 
even a little time to help us would communicate with the 
Honorary Seoretaiy (Mr. A. F. May) at this address, 
etatiog ae nsar as they can what aedstance they think 
they could render. * 

'* It is suggested that when tho panel is formed the 


voluntary helpers will be eallod together in order to gjve 
an explanation of the methods which it ie dourad nay bo 
uruformly followed by aU speakers. 

I am confident that yon and thn rnembera of your 
Institate fnDy appreciate tbe great urgency and impor* 
taoce attaching to tbe rapid growth of tbe War Savin 
movement, which will tsnd to relieve the financial ga 
economic strain of the War.—Yours very truly, 

“ W. H. Dtow, Lord liayor,'* 

Unanthorisfrd Aseumption of Royal Arms. 

TheOooai^ hsve given inatruotious for the publication 
of the following letter addressed to the Seoretary 
“ Tbe Royal Warrant Holdpja' AsBooiatioa. 

6 Hanover Square. W.. 7tb March 1917. 

** OUAn Sin,—At a meeting of the Committee of tbls 
Association held yesterday its attention w'ss drawn to tbe 
fact that tbe Royal Arms are being incorporated in 
vanous buildings, such ae hotels, &«., without autho* 
rity for such use, and I was directed to aak if you would 
be Und enough to notify tbe memhem of your Institute 
that it is improper and illegal to incorporate tbe Royal 
Arms ae part of a building that is bcug oroeted without 
antbority for sucb use. I am also deured to ask if you 
wlU notify your members that tbe Royal Arms ahewd 
1)9 iocloded In any design or achnme that is being 
prepared unlese such pereon or firm is entitled to use tho 
Royal Arms by authority from His Mnfeety the King in 
oonneotion with a particular butioMa. 

" The outoome of t.bi* letter is caused by a case recsotly 
dealt with by this Aseoeiatfon, In which the Boyal Arms 
were incorporated in a building in the West End of 
Loudon, and the laoprietor of the building in qneetion 
was not entitled to nee the Royal Anne in ooDnection 
with his bnmcein 

“ 1 enclose Section of tbe Aot of Parbament dealing 
with tbe subject under disousdon.—Yours iaithiuJly, 

" Jaifws W. CoLmsair, Seertiofy.'’ 

The Londea Survey Coaiimttee. 

The London Survey Committee inue (he following 
appeal 

'' The prolongation of tbe war, tud tbe temporary 
withdrawal, in consequenco.of tbe financial bslpwbidi. 
the London County Coundl baa hltbecto given under 
ite agreement with the Survey Committee, rr,a,]a^ the 
present year a critical one. The urgent need for tho 
oontinuance of our survey work is proved hy the un* 
fortunately Increaang evidence that the destruction 
of ancient buildings in Qreater London has not been 
stayed even by the war. 

Boswell’s bouse io Great Queen Street, the last 
relic of a fine seventeenth century street of bnildings, 
has already fallen; a row of earl^ eighteenth oenti^ 
bouses in Old Queen Street, Ueshninster, is bting 
demolished ; Boliogbroke Honse, Battersea, with ite 
many beantifnl internal features, is to be polled down 
shortly; Bastbnry Manor House, Barking, one of the 
finest of the Todor houses In tbe country, is threatened 
with destmetion; and an aJmoet incr^ible proposal 
has been put forward by tbe Corn Bzebange who, for 
the purpose of extending their premises, are seeking 
Parliamentary powera to obtain a ate whicl) inelud^ 
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the Cbuxck of 6t, Okve, Eftrt Scmt, & nedneral 
cbuKb of great l>eai]t 7 , &uodated mth the name of 
FepTB, the diartet, vho ia boried there, and oae of the 
few Gtj ohuichtt that escaped the Greet Fire of 
London. 

“ The CoDunittee feeln that azoong the many great 
itfsuee in the present war, the conflict with the spirit of 
vandalism which is inflicting euoh severe loseee on 
Belgium and France is not the least ; and it feels 
bonnd to niahe every eSort to remove the reprosoh 
which attaches to the thoughtleee aotfon of ehoM who 
imperl onr own national monnmente. If it were cot 
that onr euppoitere are enthuaiaats in the cause for 
which the Oonunittee has always stnven we ehonld 
not venture to the pieecnt appeal, but we are 
oonMent that the case has only to ^ pnt before them 
to obtain an instant r^ponee. 

The fate of Saethury Kanor House is the subject 
more particularly requiring out immediate attention. 
The owner bae agreM to leave idie bouse standing, 
pending eome scheme for ita pr^rvation. The Com* 
mitte^as proouied complete and yaJuabla pictorial 
tecerde ol tlie building, and is desroua of publishing 
without delay a monograph which ehall give the ZO' 
qniate publicity to ite lemarkahie beanty and historic 
value. To this end we appeal to all who would help 
i n our wodc to send us their donati ons, however small. 
Tventy>foar danations of £5 each would provide the 
necessa^ funds. Subscriptions shoold m sent to 
Mr. W. d. Godfrey, Acting Secretary, London Survey 
Committee, 27 Abingdon Street, 8.W. 1.**' 


UiuTersity of London War List. 

The Vioe-Chancelior of the University of London will 
be to ncttve the following InfoonMiofl with regard 
to rnembm of the Udva^y who beve served or ate 
serving in Hla Uajeety’s Foieee 

Nanw {Chiiatisn ITsoict in fullV 
Cbll«fe and UniTsrSty Career. 

tog Regitsaiit or OUiar Unit. 

Tannlais of Servioe fmoliidiiig War DlsUaobons» and 
whether wounded, raUnd, or Mien), vith Latex. 

Replies ebcuM bo addrewed to Unlvareity of London 
War list, SoQtb KensingtoQ, 6.W. 


NOTICES. 

Anooal Geoeral Ueecuig, 7tla May. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MRt& TrhTfi of the RoyeJ 
Xostitota will be held Monday, 7tb May ldl7. at 5.30 p.m. 
preoiseiy, for the following purposes $— 

To read the Minutee of the Special and fiusineae Gene* 
ral MeetingB held Monday, 5(b March 1917 ; fomslly to 
admit members attending for the first time. 

To oonuder the Annual Bepori of tho Oounoil for the 
ofRoial year 191&>17 (printed on foregoing pages, and 
oopiee of wbioh will be avaflaMo at tbo Meeting). 


Election of Mesbers, lltb Jane 1917. 

In •ecordsnee with tbc provieiose of By*law 8, tbo 
aamee and addreeaes of the following applioants for zoem. 
berehip are pohliahed for tho ioformatioB of narmberv. 
Notice of any ob|retion or other cominanlQatlon refipMting 
t hem must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B. A. form hmiirion 
to the Oouocii pnor to Monday, 21et May 
Ae FsLLOwa (S). 

BunwBLL: Johs WavLAKD fA.I; 28 I^wlher Street., 
Cariialfi : 11 Warwick Sftnan, Cariiaie. 

Prf'foacrt; Gwi. Lalo Oliver, J. H. Martindale. 
Courtenay M. Crickmer. 

I'ltisis: Psicrvjii. UaCBICS M,]; 11 New Ooort, 
Dneoln'e Ion. W.C. t .South Lofiao, Devoulure Road, 
Sntton, Eerrey. 

* Prf’po*fr« :'R. D. Searlai.Wood, W. Henry White. 

WftT (3arke. 

Hbaliv ; ALvaan Jobs [A.T; 71 btariborongh Mansione, 
Cannon Hill, Hiopetead, K.W, 

Profoter*: Fred. W, Hnol, W. Henry White, 
Artbnr Aahbndge. • 

Ubatsootb: EsMBtT Gsaog [Ci<eiit(aft / passed tho 
Btamination qualifying for eandidatcra as Fellow] ; 
lie Oasaon Stnrt, E.C, and Ucyde Bank Bulldinge, 
King Street, Maaahester. 

Propmirt : FercivaJl Curroy, J. W. Beaumont, Pas) 
Ogden. 

Sraim Colonel AirUin, T.D. ^A.]; Royal Inaunnce 
BuiTdJnga, 16 Spring Street, Sydney, N.I.W. 

Fropuere .' John sul man, fiarry C. Heot, TlmotKy 
Honnor, Sir Airton Webb, 

Aa AssoataMB (4). 

SAurLTO}!; AxDftsw Blavsbv ; ^^i^obank." The Ter* 
race, Wellington, N.Z. 

FrcpMtfA, A. IL JezQBiett, Robert Atkiaeos. H. V. 
lane hee ter. 

Ksstavt Cisoib Jomt Easvbt; Home Affairs Depart- 
n)«n(> Collioa Scrset, Melbourne. 

Prc9&*iri: Geo. C. Insfeip and the Oouncj'I. 

RtottVi daptain Bastt. Warn ; St. Wiifrid’e. East Qrin. 
stead, Soaaex. 

PfopC4trt ; W. D. CarSe, H. Edmund .bfatbews, and 
the Oounoll. 

WioBTwas: TaouAe Blar Mobcbicvs ; Quern Street, 
Brisbane, AueOalia. 

Fropoftvi ; John ThoaeoQ, Wm. B. Wbitie, Johu 
Wateoo. 

As UOFOBABk ASSCOIATS. 

PmnBU.: Jossph ; Eon. Member American Inetituto at 
AroUteats, eto.; 3 Adelpbi Terrace Eooae, Robert 
Street. Strand, W.C. 

Frop^iBmeet Newton. A.R,A. St r Aatoo Webb, 
R. A.. Herbert W. Willv 

Informal Coaferences, 2odand 16tb May, at A 30. 

May 2.—** Bdueaiion of the Aiohitoct ” (adjourned from 
21et February),—Oponer. Mt. Harry Wileon ; C^sir 
man. Profeeaor W. R. Lothaby rP.]. 

May I6.--*‘CD-aprratioii m Dengn.* —Opeaar, Mr. A. R. 
Jenmett [FX 


licentiatea and the Fellowship. 

The next Examination of licentiates deairiog to qcialify 
lor eeadidatura ae Sallows will take alaca in July. AppU. 
oaciOQfl for admission most be sent to the Seervtary before 
tbs end of Kay. 


Contents of this Issue. r«ea 
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B nev. Bkee: Bms, CiL.D.] 

AoeMnt Unnwints LW. A. VoenfM . 

Uwni»«iid»oca.-^KbUMiwr« aod UlTllkaooe TA. A. mcOiMaoa] 

Books Bsolvod. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT.* 

DiscasMOA »t the Third larormal Confeteace held M the RpyaJ laelitute of Britieh Architect*^ 21»t Febratrj, Wi7 

Mr. H. V, JjANOHESTEB [P.] in the Chair. 


Tub chairman ; 1 imagioe that you will a^ree 
with JM ia the view th&t at these mfonnal confereoces 
we shall be beet eraployisg qmt Uoe, not in eo^avour* 
iog to draft leeolulions oor in framit^ a definite policy, 
bdt rather in el citing i deea on the matter i n band and 
thm providing data for Chose, both wi fhiri onr Insti¬ 
tute and outside it, whose qualifications impose op 
them the task of remodelling and amplifying ejdsting 
procedure in such manner as the views expressed maj' 
suggest as de«rable. 

Before calling on Mr. Richardson, who is to open 
the diecnsaion to-day. I should like to make a few 
remarks on the earlier phases of an architect’s educa¬ 
tion. With regard to the latsr ones I am so largely in 
agreement with Kr. Robert Atkioecrn’e Paper, read at 
the IsaC meeting, that I wiQ not take you over the 
ground he has covered. 

tn one sense the education of the architect cannot 
begin too early. It has bean claimed that the faculty 
of observation essentia] in every branch of art must be 
encouraged as soon as it appears. It frequently is, 
only to be smothered hj ill-deviaed educational 
methods at a later stage, the appreciation and com* 
prehszksioQ of the facts by which we are surrounded, 
and their relationship measured In time and space, la 
the true object of education, and the observation 
necessary to acquire this shonld be in play throughout. 
Bool^atudies are only useful in so far as they facilitate 
and quicken tbis. The substitution of bo^ studies 
for the actual factors of life is disastrous to mental 
development, but this is too often the effect of the 
oonvencional type of education. Of course, special¬ 
ised training may come comparativelj late, but if the 
previooa instruction bas been on sound lines not only 
will the special studies he more eauly assimilated but 
the bent of mind will be much more obvious when it 
comes to the chMce of an occupation. Apart from, 
the cases when a youth is for extraneous reasons 
drawn into a profession for which he is unsoited there 
are far too many in which this occus through lack of 
the naeans of knowing what his natural quahfications 
are, these having been obscured by a falM system of 
education. 

Bducationahslzhave begun to realise thedefidencies 

* See. for leport of ib« 6rst Ooafere&ee oa this sabjeot, 
JotmvAU R.I.D.A. for Mareb. 
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of the methods still too general and to grasp the fact 
that where learning is s drudgery the method of im¬ 
parting it is to blame. Real edocation, adapted to 
the age of the pupil, Is always interesting to him, and 
as be advances be is most anxious to arrive at ibe 
pdnt at which he is taking part in useful work. This 
point need not be poetpon^ until the definite adoption 
of a life oecnpation. The advocstes of Regional Sur¬ 
vey have shown that many useful things can be done 
in school, while the Boy Scout movement owes its 
growth to a popular rendering of the same ideal. 
Such a programme introduces conUcts with life and 
work wMch are of the greatest valus in developing 
initiative and in encouratpng a point of view, so that 
the young no longer feel their future careers to be 
thir^ remote and apart from the educational stan of 
life. They know more of the world at iam and are 
better prepared to assist in the choice of their future 
work. 

I am indebted to Professor Fleurs for the suggestion 
that there should be a period of Stats service accord¬ 
ing to capacity, on no account necesaanly military, in 
oraer that the functions of citizenship, in its bro^est 
sense, should be appreciated. \SlietKer this be 
practicatJe or not, in eomo way or other tUa sense of 
communal life ss qualifying individual aggrandise¬ 
ment should be acquire. Tn regard to this, the 
altruistic aspect, one must not be thoi^t ta under¬ 
value the teachings of religion whoa one affirms that 
they have not, as a rule, been able to dominate social 
relationships. 

To pass from the general to the partiouJar—namely, 
the consideration of our profession and jt.s oducationat 
needs—much as one wo^d like to assume an a baais 
the type of preparatory education previously hinted 
at, tluB is St the preeent moment so rare that such au 
assumption will detract from the utility of our pro¬ 
posals. It is only practicable bo start from the errst- 
mg average, noting by the way the broader variations 
in antec«dsDt training. Now this antcoedent trairung 
usually falls short in afFordiog no real koowledge of 
life and itu leidities, both material and sorial, so that 
profesfional education must endeavour to supply 
theaedeficisneiss. 

Eaowledge of actual and material conditions, as 
the ampler of these two aspects, comes earliest, and 
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some of our tdciizucsl schools deal furlj coniEirehcn* 
sivelj with this, though, there eA still moJif districts 
where such pieliminsTy trftidiigis icadegustely pro¬ 
vided for; while our szamlnatioiis ere deplorably 
defective as tests of this land of ItQowledge. £ am not 
exaggerating when I say that it might be posaihle to 
pass the lostitute Sxaminationa without being able to 
distinguish between a lamp of lime and a piece of 
plaster, or a malleable casting aod a wrought scroll. 

When we come to the question of desi gn as an aspect 
of social economy the business becomes more dlAouIt. 
The factors that infuence the standard of beauty, a 
complex of tiaditional method and logical expression, 
are not easily balanced, and even our leading schools 
of thought are not altogether at one. Then again, 
even the best architects but a few axe capable 

of imparting the skill they |> 08 aeas in a comprehensible 
way, and it follows, ther^oie, that the ultimata point 
at which knowledge can be imparted will only be 
reached by a proportion of those who have qnalihed 
to join the tanks of the profesaon. Bnehy, out of 
the many le^timately enoged in architectiud work, 
the aichitecte will always be few. 

Thus we see the neoesaitj for a grading of the schools 
where studies leading up to architectniy practice are 
dealt with. The principle of clasification in schools 
is generally roco^sed, bat the duty is Imposed on na 
of examining tne credentials of all schools where 
architecture is taught and of deciding to what stage 
they are competent to bring their pupils. If necessary 
we could advise euch eohools as to how they mayjjeat 
raise their standard of qualification. At the same 
time it is also incumbent on us to study our own 
examination with a view to bringing it into accord 
with the general principles we lay down, bearing in 
mind that there are aspects with which the ordinary 
forms (f examination cannot adequately deal. 

Mr. a. R. BICHARDSON [/,] read the following 
Paper:— 

In opening my Paper with two extracts from the 
conespondenoe cu l<ori Chesterfield to bis son, when 
the latter was making the grand tour ia Italy, a two> 
fold purpose is held' in view hsving a hearing on my 
subsequeut remarks. The first ie from a letter dated 
London, July 50tb, 174ft.. It reads t 
Vour time ia. now parHcuJaHT, ioaetiniAble : sad tvrrj 
hour ef It, *t pnwiit, wortlk more than a yeamilt be to you 
twenty yean benee. You are do« lAyins the foundation ef 
your future ehaneter aetd ioKurw: ai^ one nsslo atooo 
wanting In liist foundat^n ia of Biore eousequeocc than Rfty 
in tbo supciefruciuin; whteh can always be cuoded and 
aiDfaeUtahed if the foundadoo ia K^id. To cecsy on (1 m meW 
jriwr of buildu3|: I would vi»b vou to ba a Connthian edifice, 
open a Tuscio foundation ; the Istt4sr having tha nhuoat 
atiangtb aod aolidlty to aopporr, and th* former all |MMbie 
oreamona to dmoiate, Tn Toscan column ia coaree, elunisy 
and no^jlMoaot; nobody looks s( it twice ; tiie Corinthiao 
ftoted oolaaaa ia beautiful aivd atirar^isei but. vitKoot a solid 
foondatico, een hardly b« seen tviee, tw<atM« It moat aoou 
taubk down. 

The centempt in which the prsctic&l side of orchi* 


tecture was held by the amateur in thoae days is 
shown in tiicoe lines. 

It U'ouJd not be aiulM, if yon employed threw or fanir daya 
is leemlog the’five orrlen of arohiteoture. with thmr general 
profiurticva; and you bay koow all Chat you ne^l know nf 
Cbem io Chat tim*. Pnll^idju’s own hook of arohitceture la the 
beat voa eon bake use of for that purpose, skipping over tho 
tove!*t mechaAtcal part* of it, sueb as (he meierlale, the 
ceDeoi eto. 

The seocod letter, written in October 27th of the 
same year by Lord Chesterfield to his son, who was 
then At TeronA, is even now remarkable. After out* 
lining the orders &od approving the fs,ct that the tutor 
had arranged for a course of > e sao n 6 to be received by 
the son from Vicentini, Lord Chesterfield continues; 

You rosy soon be actiuaiuted with the eonoderable paru 
OfvtlArvhiUeture; aud for the oiluuto aad mechanical parts 
uf It, ies\v them to maaoue, bricklayers aod Lofl Barlmgtqci; 
•ho has, U) a ecriaio drgroe, lossened hlDself hy knowing 
them too well. 

The study of building has advanced very considex* 
ably since Cho«e days, in its procticAl aspects at least, 
if not in the direction of nobler attalnmenle which, 
after oil, should be the goal of ev'ery true boildrr.. 
It is not my intention to take a peetimistio view of 
the existing system of ednc&tion coontenanced by 
this Institute, and improved npon in practice at those 
universities and schools where building is studied ; 
on the contrary, we have every reason to be prond of 
what has been done to encourage young architects to 
make themselves ocqxiainted wi^ the innumerable 
branches of their ptofoseion. .Much remains to be 
done for improvement in teaching, especially in the 
higher divieiciDs of theory and practice, but reflection 
will show that it has always been the poUcy of this 
Institute to encourage s blending of the strii^y ntili* 
torioD with the ornamental and the beautiful. These 
two iactois can never be dissociated, for building is 
as much a sdenoe as it is an art; and he who attempts 
to exploit the one at the expense of the other would be 
ill-advissd. The question before ns Is not to decide 
whether bnilding is on art or a sdencs, but to so order 
its study that it will become a highly scientifle art. 

We now flome to the important question of the 
mechanical and material branches oi practice, and 
their relation bo concept—namely, the purpose, ex- 
presaion, character and beauty of specific buildings, 
and we can in this regard compare them with the 
stmctuie oi the human body. Walls, timber, steel, 
ferro-concrete, provide the skeleton, but of what value 
are tiisee attributes if they produce deformity 1 The 
student who baa been encouraged to consider the 
manifold braachee of hia profusion in regard to their 
ultimate purpose Is surely better equjpped for dealing 
with intricate problems than one who has little idea 
of oo-ordinating these very essential factors and in* 
ooiporating them into an ordered work of publio 
utiuty. Just as the sculptor or the paintei builda up 
hia knowledge oi the figure hy on exnauative study of 
anatomy, so the architect must acquire & deep know* 
ledge of materials and new metho^a of construction, 
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the h^diing of which, with >)ki]] Ukd coolideDce, will 
ensure greater perfection in hra work. This is the 
routine side o! mhitectural education—not that the 
design branch is one whit the less important, it is 
aniveisaljy acknowledged to he the more difficult. 
The wcol^BS 'of the present system inhere in the 
fact that Boffioient attention has not been given to 
the correlation of the two branches. As an honorary 
examiner in design for the past five years, and speak¬ 
ing from experience in this regard, only those students 
passed the test who had enio 3 ^ the benefits of 
training at the leadiz^ schools and showed an appre¬ 
ciation of oonatinction and its relation to conceptron. 
Acting on the sug^tion of Hr. Cnompton, the 
examiner in conjtniction, Mr. Bedfern and myself 
collaborated with that gentleman in order that the 

E dtions in both subjects should have some relation 
one to the other. It is not betraying any secrete 
to say that the results were very enoooraging. Per¬ 
haps this system will be further extended. 

There is el tendency in some quarters, arising out of 
the contrasts broogbt to light ^ the war, to applaud 
the scientific methods of the Qennans. We are told 
that the educational system in Germany has resulted 
IQ a better understanding of building •, this, however, 
is a debatable argument. From ^e standpoint of 
chemistry applied to materials, of engiinseriog science 
applied to strootuie, and the dragooning of the subject 
into ways of discipline and Udineas, a lepnlriVB archi- 
tcctuml expression has been evolved, but the result 
does not compare favourably with the re6ned, human¬ 
istic countenance of bulling in France or with the 
offidsJ dignity of public wo^ in America, By all 
means let tlia checusta andtheen^neereof this country 
investigate the abnndaucc of available material; the 
architect will not be alow to profit by their resear^es; 
life, however, is unfortunately too riiort for a student 
to become a complete cheralst, or even a passable 
enfpneer, and at the same time acquire distinction as 
a capable architect. It u'ill be sumcient if he is en¬ 
couraged to become a sound builder with warm 
feelings towards his fellows and a determination to 
give of his i)eat. When we constdar the newer respon¬ 
sibilities facing the architect to-day, we realise how 
essential it is that he sbonld he thoroughly tiujred 
and acquainted with the many and intricate rami¬ 
fications of practice. There are, nevertheless, limi- 
tatious to his capcLcity, and it is the duty uf this 
Institute as an advisory body, granting a degree of 
proficiency to suitable men, to define what these limi¬ 
tations are. If it is true that education on the 
mechanic tide needs careful rerition and adjustmont, 
it is more than urgent that the higher branches of 
training—namely, inveetigation of history bearing 
on design, and the spliere of desi^ proper—should 
receive iucieased attention, for English architects have 
a ^utation in the one branch and not in the other. 

have at this juncture umqne opportuniHea o! 
studying the latest modem expression in building in 
France and America. What do we find ?“a new 


system of building arising out of new methods of cun- 
stroction 1 Ko ) Contrary to expectation, we 6nd 
the reverse to be the caae. The trained and scholarly 
builders of both countries have' realised that con- 
structioD ia subordinate to conception, and are con¬ 
tent, in all humility, to compete with the master- 
ieceo of tradition, and to fasluon the bodies of tbtir 
uildings aeeoniing to the taste and judgment of cen* 
turies, while employing Kcent discoveries in materials 
and science to the malang of the skeleton. Does this 
not clearly show that a new system of architectural 
ezprestion is bayond the scope of the individual, aud 
that the underijing laws of architectural compotition, 
caU it the scientific ordering of parts if you iike, st^ 
immutable t Concept and power to reason, together 
with the logical apporrionieg of tbe factors deter¬ 
mined by diverse problems, is the basis of building. 
Here it is that the trtined and specialiead mind comes 
into action. Of what value are the bricks, stones, 
iron beame and concrete rafts to the man who remtins 
ioartienlate, and incapable of creating ? 

In tbe encouragement of architectural trtiningitis 
essential that renewed attention shonJd be given to tbe 
appreciation of lbs conditions of modem life. Follow- 
ingthe custom of the Fieach, students should be taken 
by their professors to great modem buildings, there to 
observe the mysteries and working in being. They 
should examine a railway station, note tbs crowds to 
be aeeoxQCDodated, tbe volume traffic and goods 
arriving by rail, the offices and buamess arrangements, 
the conveniences, the roads for vehicular traffic 
andllary to the r^way tracks, the tbousand-aud-coe 
detsoJs. They should inspect tbe Farliiment Konsos, 
the cathedrals, tbs pnbuc offices and Government 
departments, the cluba, the staging of an opera as well 
as the detign of the auffitorium, the shopping ecutm, 
life in hotels, flats, and private bcuaca, \Vtmt docs a 
measured drawing teach other than tbe scenic 
airangament of doors and windows, witii perhaps the 
application of column or pilaster! What can be 
gained by laboriously roeasuring tbs bay of a cathe¬ 
dral if the ulterior purpose of the building is ignored f 
In France a more academic system pertains. In 
the first place, there is the tradition of the Grand 
Prix, with its almost unbroken succcMion of monu¬ 
mental planning; and secondly, a more humanistic 
attitude to the requirements oi tlie populace, and 
greater collaboration between architeclw, engineers, 
painters, sculptors, writers and politicians. The 
poKtirian ia inclnded, for bbi influence is all-iinpurtent 
in ensuring tbe smooth running ci the educational 
machinery. In France architecture is just es much 
a part cl the national outlook as literature. Both 
expressions are uoderateod by all classes in varying 
degree, and a certain mcmestuni to pxantice is ensured 
irreitpective of local custom, fashion and prejudice. 
The‘Frenchman, notwithstanding bis temperament 
and piation for display in the elevations of his build¬ 
ing, is gjfted with a rare and li^rsi discernment 
towards the comfort and convenience of tbe public, 
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ftsd thte ApplM equftUy to thft ATian^meut of streets 
And ^uroUhW ae ii doea to the pluming of 
public buildio^. The planoing becomes a soienCido 
obMesion; It is treated as a metapbyAical problem 
because it is reoog&ised that a correct solution ^11 
induenca the minds and Kves of countiao numbers 
who in fatura will frequent tba couxta, balls aod 
chamberB which have been arranged, by the control* 
Hnc mind, for their use and anjoyment. 

ft must be constantly bo^ in mind that the 
mechanic tide is subordinate to tbe theory of con* 
caption. Tbe architect taalnad to eonaider problema 
in thia way ia able to approach the sabjeot in hand 
with a de&fied patspactive of tbe conditions. He 
aasumas an air of ditintareated attaebment to tbe 
facta of tbe progranmie, which ha has marshalled in 
battle forroataon. When, and how, the concepiica 
is bora cannot b^ detaiminad; sometimea it appears 
imannouncad, and at othara it is the resnlt of caaaa* 
leas labontanl tbe diecarding of sohame after scheme, 
Knowledge of what has been dose before, acquaint* 
ajMa witii piecedenta, and an aTCr-prwant view of the 
programme gives confidence; bat it ia always the 
aame for master and tyre ; both have to laboor foz 
resulta. A plan studied wrought fot os the linaa 
gives is a scientific work of art. While ha works the 
^datigser is contidering tbe relation of part to part 
and the harmosloos pattersisg of the whole; be 
visoalises in mental porspactive the vertical aspects 
of his plan formation. Tbe two attnbutea sre one 
and indivisible. It can be argued with some certitude 
that recant French arclutactuTa is act diatinguisbed 
for alevntional trestoient; and this in a degree ia troe, 
for altitoogb academic planning hsa been brought to 
a high pitch of development, tbe acholarahip that 
formerly attended tbe Yartical and outward character 
of French arehitactare durng the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and on to ao recant a period as 1S64, 
with the eioeption of the works of Mft. Feacal and 
Kdnot, does not appear oonvinoiDg. Having con* 
ceived a suitable plan formation, and aobieving a 
solution capable of givii^ tbe b«t resulta of per* 
spective> as well as convanieoca for the circulation 
of internal traffic, the Frenchman next approaches 
tbe problem of acientido construction, fox ha has 
arrived at tbe ststge when there ia something to con* 
nruct. Then bs gives orders for the battalions of 
materials, the dumps of steal, conorete and masoniy, 
tbe miles of dmnj, alactrio wiring, joinery and other 
fioiabinga, to more to tbtir stations and do their part. 
Then ha appliea b!a theorem of machanica, of acoustics, 
to the pa^ of hi a design to test tbs shaping and 
prove hjB paphic display. 

It is alT a question of commoneensa and logical 
reasoning. Wbst is trus of French practice sppLea 
with equal meaning to the astonishing development 
of architecture on tbe grand scale in America: with 
this raeervation, the Amen can sciantiits have a moia 
subtle regard fur character, and their aatuCa scholar* 
ship in working on the larger European tradition has 


bronght them to the tight road. The Americans in 
their adherence to the pohey of studying precedent 
for external and internal character have demonstrated 
two things^tha first being that the underlying 
system of competition, at all periods, has never 
varied; and the second, tbe immediate nacasaity for 
augmenting tbe local Colonial tradition by drawing 
upon bist^cal models. The Americans on this 
account are not plagianata, they an scientiata, with 
all the syatom of the Qarma&s, but free from the 
doctrine of the Pickelbaubau. 

As wa ate here to discuss methods of encouragisg 
young architects to study the higher and specialised 
brandies of building, mention mnst be made of the 
principles of study advocated by Sir Joshua Beynolds 
for the guidance of paisten; they apply with equal 
force to arebitecta and building. 

Beynolds spent thna yean in Italy observing and 
raasoning over all the minutie which go to tbe buUdi ng 
up of a picture, aod returned to England an aooorrt* 
phshed master in picture-painting, Se began by 
analysis and ended by synthesis; his learning was 
profound, and he the confidence to bnow 
that precedents are a stimorua to invaation. His 
math^s were sot acceptable to everybody, for 
tbe laaaon that few took the trouble Co understaod 
him. Thera is tbe memorable instaaca of Houe's 
pioture of 1775, entitled “PioMtial Conjuier dis¬ 
playing tbe whole Art of Optical Delotion.” Za this 
satire Hone represented a figure supposed to be of 
Beynolds aa an aged man, with a wand in his hand, 
end a child leaning agtinst bis Imee performing Incan* 
tations, by which a number of printa and sketches 
from which Reynolds had, as it was intended to 
intinuate, plagiarised, were made to float In tbe air 
round his head. Among the lectures of Professor 
Cockerell ^ven at the Boyal Academy,* the following 
lines occur which have distinct bearing on our dia* 
cuseion this sitamoon:— 

Ko msa svar invented an order cr a seriee of mculdings. 
Thaw be sr««pte fna the greatatt and meat reputed UMters 
who have preceded hJm; ne etom books, dangos And port¬ 
folios, sod pridas bimself, like the lAwyor, on ue precadeots 
sod entborities. AbooJuta isceotion oe oerer proposes to 
himself fot A moBeot, but hysn enltroed sCndy of nfscory sod 
emaplas he is enshEed to dstfot w pstt; prefadioee of 
scboola toeai&aaipsM Ussself frou tbetrsmra^iaof nstionslity 
snd fwhieiw, sad to regard the works of til Umee sod ooua* 
tries es lublws to hie use ia so far ee they cuv be oomformeblo 
to atrmgUi, coDvenienoe sod be&uty. 

The name of Professor Cockerell is one of the 
br^tcat among tbe njneteeuth*cantuzy datigners, 
for ha was a constructor of consummate skill, and an 
architect with an international reputation for scholar* 
ship. Had he secured a larger following his influauce 
would have been veiy great during Sio past fifty 
years, and English building would have bean consis* 
tantlv irapwv^- 

Wtiile antirely in s^seameut with the idaaa ad* 

* Ik« bas of tbs erigtMl BsosecripM bss toee sawrdsd ts to 
tbs UsdatessI Urs. Prijai^k CockonlL— 
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tasc« 3 at tie l&st confereoce regarding tie appH' 
cation ot scientific Imcwledga cf buildings, it is not 
possible to concur entixelf mtb tbe idea that this 
l^eoEj Las altogether been ignored in the paat. Tbere 
is doubtless room for great inproreinent, bnt it must 
not be at the expense of the larger issue of design. 

If there is a branch of training that needs zeTision 
in addition to the meohanical side it fe the one em¬ 
bracing the investigation of history. \Vhetber the 
tine is mature in this country for the conuderation of 
one general style^a policy encoaraged in Franc^^ 
is a matter for discussion. But it is ohvions that 
emeting methods o£ teaching arehitsctnial history, 
by treating the phases as phenomena, are vrong. The 
investigaUon oi history as an aid to accomplishment 
in the practice of bulling should proceed on the lines 
of adaptation to modem seeds. The family likeness 
of all buildinp evolved during the past three thousand 
years should be brooght to ^e notice of the student, 
hfarked developments, snch as the danic of Oreece 
and Borne, the idylls of the Bensissance and the 
modem Clt^c of Europe and America, should receive 
foIleT attention than they do at present. This is essen¬ 
tial if we are to advance eit&er hv construction or 
deeign; and just as the parallels of the elastics in Utere* 
tore oiler consolation to us in these timu, so the 
bididings of the past can he lefened to to inspire 
confidence for the future. Evolution is the only true 
theory that can he followed and its manifestations 
studied with advantage. We also desire to reach the 
ideal by the shortest read and the least fatigue; some 
expect a new type of detigs to arise out of materials ; 
they convince themselves that tizae*honcuied methods 
are out of sympathy with the high pressure of modem 
life, and ovenook the chief factor in their dream, 
which is that the ideal is only attained by climbing 
the steps of generalised ideas. 

Consimetion in these days is really simpler than 
it was in the past. We can dare more, build 
lighter, span greater openings and perform divers 
tricks of conjuring; but such perfoonances do not 
prepare the way for our reception in good society. 
Neither will our audience appland such actions if 
these antics are not part oi a pithy plot. The 
Bomans were the great constnioton of the antiiine 
world, hut their buildings in conception are unique, 
and they took care to present them decently, the 
skeleton of the human frame is not a beautiful thing, 
but the vigorous body in full development is, and 
Mother ‘NatuK wisely gusrds agsinat incongmitiee 
by providing cartila^ for ornament. The simpler 
the conatmetion the greater tbs xealisstion of the 
idea; and whereas construction is variable, concept ie 
always constant. 

On e outstanding fact remains to be diacuased, and 
that is the promotion of healthy competition between 
the individual students of lecogniaed schools, and 
friendly rivalry encouraged between every univeitity 
and training college where building is studied, tither 
through the agency of monthly competitions and 


exhibitions, or public critidsm of the works ou 
exhibition by the eminent men of the profession. 
Another suggsetion is that the dravinga made by a 
student for the Prix de Borne or any of the Institute 

t rizea, in the event ot their receiving an award, should 
ecome the property of the Institute or the university, 
and abould be scceatible to every student for reference. 
In our appreciation of the concrete side of tradition, 
the importance of a tradition based on unexecuted 
work is apt to be overiooked. Tet this is just s« 
much a g;^e to national progress as work actaaOy 
carried into bting. The v^us of the paper iraditioD 
in France is continually asserted, for the authon of 
the Grand Frix desgns invariably incorporate unique 
features of their prise schemes into the buildings they 
are coramistioned to design in later Ufa. Evidaoce 
of this procedure is to be seen in Monsieur K^tis 
amphitbeatTs in the Sorbonne, which ie noted for its 
]>ebaped plan. My remarks at the pterious con¬ 
ference aimed at dtawing attention to lines of general 
policy, and there is no need for me to recount them, 
in conclusion, gentlemen, perhaps it will not be 
inopportune for you to glance at the monograph oi 
the New Pennsylvania Railway Station, which is 
familiar, but which iliostrates my points more 
eSectiv^y than lengthy arguments. Here will be 
seen that comhiiution of sdence and art in which 
the es^neer bumbly perionos his Mrt and interprets 
the Piianetian rhetoxio of the chin builder. 

PnoFSftsoB BERSSPOBP PITB [P.J: I am Borry 
to say I feel that we are in a mssa of generalisation and 
theory, which is ^saibly intereacing, but 1 doubt if it 
is practical or edocative. The fl^d^gate seems to 
have been opened, and Eooda are pouring through the 
gate pretty freely, and are lapidty drovnii^ us, one 
after the other. But if ws come to the rsa) thing, 
and ask ourselves stray questions as to the educa¬ 
tional programme, either that we are practlting or 
believing in, it will be very difilcuJt to derive very 
much from either the Chairman’s address or Mr. 
Bichardson’a Frankly, 1 do not so much want to be 
critical as to be practical. At the present moment 
architectural education is run with a constructive 
fide and with sn artistic side. This is mainly through 
Chs syllabus of the Board of Bducstion and the 
educational scheme of the B.I.B.A. It is easy to 
rave at it, for 11 i s hopeleaaly bad in theory. Th e con¬ 
struction and the art of the subject ought never to be 
separated. Bnt, ss s matter of fact, I think I am 
right in saying that there sre no books that deal with 
these subjects as a unity. There ia an abundance of 
books which deal with construetion and which make 
the learning of construction aimpjs, from the earliest 
to the advanced stage, and which follow the art of 
the bmldsr and the art of the engineer progmsively. 
There are a number of books also which deal with the 
external aspecta of buildings, ancient and modern, 
which are themselves interesting and imjKtrtant. And 
it is with tbeee two sources of supply that the teacher 

N 
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Las to TOTk. TbMe Vtolv pro7id« the text-books 
for the elementary &ad technical classes, they provide 
the teTt*bool(s for the elementsTy art classes, sod for 
the architect’s office book-case. It U with the 
ttateti&l of these works that the work of education is 
done. Yon cannot ^et avsj from that si mple fact. 

When joa have to teoch voungsters or to lasxn 
younsli how to bihldin these days, you Rnd you haws 
to deal with the building owner; and in spite of all 
the omamenisl langug^ as to " concepts,*' bs is the 
laot. 'Whether he wants mjlee or acres of this or 
that, he ie the commonplace individnsL He may bs 
a parson, or a town-cle^ or one of those very hard* 
heMed “ busing men” who know very much hotter 
than you do what they want, It is your duty in life, 
without erecting yourself upon a pedestal as a demi* 
god or prophet, to translate into the terms of the 
builder the requirements of your client. If you do 
that as ordered you are doing youf work. And let me 
remind you that that is the work for which you are 
paid, and for nothing else: you are piud five per cent, 
for that. This nght to charge is at the root of the 
lustration problem, 

where does the architect come in ? Fe comes in 
as a grsoioua element who does soruethingfor nothing; 
he supplies the sit, and the supplying of this art is, of 
eouiee, hie epedality. And it is the supply of this 
srt which is the thing that, frankly, you and 1 are 
very anxious about. Our membership of the Insti¬ 
tute, our five pec cent, is one thing: but the thing 
that bring? us togetherthie afternoon ie not a znattei; 
of fire per cent., or anything of the kind: our mutual 
point of contact is that which we have to supply, 
through the boilder to his client, an element whlc^ is 
common hi oirrhope and ideal and desire, the element 
that we call our art. 

That b«ng to, let us look at it. What is it \ 
Where doss it come from f What does it mean 1 It 
is a gift oi God, because some have it, and some have 
not. Some of the beat-toned souls one knows in the 
world are perfectly hopeless in the matter of artistic 
appredation and oi the understaoding with wbich 
one St arte. This is leas true i n architecture than it is 
in sculpture, or tn tooting: but still, it la there. The 
poaseason of the ^vine affiatus, or indatos, or in- 
apiration, whatever It is, is the indeacnbable some- 
^ung which knit** us together. It is that which filled 
the soul of the youngster with eothusiasm for the 
work of Norman Shaw: we knew nothing about his 
oonatrnotaon, or the masterly way in which he 
handled his clients, but we were chaaned by ths in* 
expressible art of his designs. And it is the same 
always; it was abo the same with Street. 

'fVs deal only with the art of ths past, and in a 
wonderful way are in cozmectfon with all buildings; 
onr real problem is its encouragement, ita strengthen 
I e g , recognition ^eH trafmng, so that it gets a proper 
sphere, I do iU3t think myself thst it can be indaoed 
by education: it may be educed by education, hut it 
cannot be induced by It. And, of course, where it is. 


you open to it: it responds to you, and you respond 
to it. Yon take the student by the hand—or the 
student takes you by the hand, and there is found a 
unity of judgment which la perfectly amaaing: it is a 
reaponsivaneea of intellect which some have, nod 
some havo not, which is wonderful, as we move along 
together. Construction, plan, historical character are 
there all the while, hut upon, in, and thioogh all is 
this indefinable artistic magnetism. And yet it is 
something roore than that, for this fluid intellectoal 
euTTesC makes the difieience between a man who is s 
real and the man who is a sham architect, between 
the man who is an artist and the rnnn who is not. 
Beyond and behind that I do not know how to go; 
but «e recognise it, enjoy it, and are helped by it, for 
there it la. 

Oi course, this indefinite consciousness of art Is not 
the end of the matter, but it seems to me its current 
began to be recognised first in the time of the Benais- 
iancB, We are children of the Renmssance in that 
we,in Using this eclectic sympathy, have made a pro* 
festiOD of it. Behind the Benaissanee in the hfi^le 
Age every thing is infused with it. I am unconscious 
of hang able to go through the group of churches 
in England and saying, This man was a good 
artist, that man was a good architect, or that man 
was a bad deaigeer,'’ or similarly with the Greek 
world, f am in^n^ to suggest to Mr. Bichardeon 
that his view of Beznaa architeotvire is one which will 
not bear much analyais. The Boman looked upon 
the world in a different way, and the man who Ain* 
bwtatingJy appreciatu the architect of the Col os 
j^etun is a man who does not know what he is talking 
about. The engineering qualities of that building 
ore of the highest appeal, hut the arcliltectuial quali¬ 
ties are very poor. !n the Medieval world, or in the 
Bysantine world, or in the Greek, there is a universal 
artistic appeal. One is conscious that one's sym¬ 
pathy is aCUacted to every phase of it, though if you 
anslyss it you find it very difficult to ascertain what 
this attraction is. 

I must stop talking, or 1 shall be getting out of my 
depth, and out of breath too. The aympathy one 
has with Nature, the effect that ruin has upon one’s 
mind, the aeddents of time and lustory : all these 
thizkgs began to enter into the poetry of the artistic 
effect, and it is exceedingly dimcnlt to think oneself 
cut of one’s own age. We are the rhildrco of the 
BenaiaasQce looking back into an age ont of which 
everything appears to ns to be beauti^l and powerfuk 
and fresh. 

Now, in conclusion, I will only venture to make 
this suggestion. 1 think the first practical effort 
should be to being our bailfiini; construction books 
and out arohitsotoral history h^ks together. And 
Co bring the studies together, to bring the toachera 
together, and to make one teacher teach both suh- 
jecta as the same, ft is deplorable to see the teaching 
instruction books still dealing with the wooden roof 
as if ty truss aystem was not invented by the 
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EomAns : tD make it historical would b« much more 
interesting then the dry way in which it is deait with. 
Deal with walling in the same way, so that tba 
builder is ioiosed with the history of the aahject. 
The Institute Board oi Education oi^ht t« aecure thia 
reform. The policy of the Institute Board of Educa¬ 
tion will he reaiaed as soon as Che war is over—.the 
echenie was approved by the Council before the war 
broke out—Chen we hope that a co-ordination of 
evaminers and subjects will he carried very much 
farther than it ever has been, so that the construe- 
ti onal and the den gn ezami net! one are practically one. 

But I must apologise for having wonied you at 
such length, an<f yet to come to such an im^rfect, 
halting conclunoD, but I hope we may combine onr 
instruction and out detign in one set oi books, studlsa 
and examinatjbns, instead of two. 

?sof Bason P. M 8IMPSOK [J*,]: I am sorry I was 
unable to he here at the last Conference. In the letter 1 
received from the Secretary, asking me to taka part in 
that Conference, 1 was told that what were wanted 
wero conemte suggestions, and, as far as poseihlc, 1 
armiiged wLtvt 1 intended saying last time on those 
lines. I shall now modify that somewhat, because it 
woold, in many cases, be merely going over again the 
ground that was covered a fortnight ego. 

I was very glad indeed to hear that insistence was 
then laid on aoieutlfic—or what is sometimes called 
cn^ucering^.coAsCract.io&. A handled yaate ago all 
construction was arcbiteotural. The engineer came In 
with iron and steel ; and owing to the changes in 
cor3tructioD—well knowA to all of you—durii^ the 
last thirty years or so he has more and more been 
getting hia mailed fist into the vitals of an atohi* 
tect’s practice. ] am given to undentand that among 
a certain class of clients—those who build the lug 
oflie^ in Che City, for instsDC^the idea te growing np 
that an architsrC is a sort of decorator, a peiaon who 
clothes with stone or some inferior material the ooc 
Btraction of the engineer. If it is true that idea exists 
I think the sooner it is nipped in the bad the belter. 
The question la bow tMs can be done. The en^neez* 
fng profesaon, I think all of us will admit, is very 
much better organised than oor profession, and tliere 
it so donbt whatever that the Cnining of an engineer¬ 
ing student is very thorongh. 

The remedy, I think, is that vur studenta should 
have the same comprehensive, eystemaCic, scienlidc 
training in this important branch of tbtii work that 
engineering students receive. And that tralnii^ ought 
Co be ^ven in a thoroughly equipped lahoiatoiy, so 
that theory and practi^ testa can go aide by side, 
exactly in the same way ae is now the cass with ea^- 
neen ng students. I do not thinkit i s necessary to carry 
that training quite as far as an enginderiug student 
cartiee it, and for this reason t an engineer has to deal 
with moat complicated matters of construction, such 
as huge stoel bridges, etc. But what I do think is that 
the freining of arcfuCectnral students in this branch 


ought to proceed sufhaentJy far to cover all c;ozMtruc- 
tion of o^Iiaary buildings, because that is our huti- 
neas. Oor buaines is to build. I thick, tUecefore, 
that a knowledge of ste^ structurea and elemen¬ 
tary foOQs of reinforced cozmrece is as nacesaary ic? 
the atchitsctnral student of to-day os a knowledge ot 
ordinary bjiokwotk and c.\rpentry was in the days 
when I waa a pnpi]. 

With regard to design, a subject which apparently 
was discusaed freely lost timo'-and Mr Ttichardaon 
boa alluded to it anin t>da^4s I understand it, 
there ore practical^ two main roods dong which 
teaching in design oan proceed. There is, lint, what 
may bo termed the traditional or Yetnaculer; the 
other is the elemental. It was building construoljon 
comluDed with tradition that produced the delightful 
work of the sovenUenth and eighteenth centuries in 
this country. iJo country in the world that I know 
of is eo rich in medium.tixed buildings of these 
periods as England. The policy followed for the lost 
fhiny years by most architects has bwu by s study 
of these old buildinp to try siul pick up the thresh 
of tradition which were broken by the Cotiiic Bevlvsl 
of the lost cenbuty. Personally, I ancerely hope that 
this study will never be dropped, nor this road 
noelscted. 

Elemental design deals with firel prin^plo^; with 
Tusssing, grouping, chisroscnio ; end loads up to 
probieme in composition on a grand scale. It is this 
elemental design which is chiedy followed in France 
and America, thongh for different reasons. In 
America there are no traditions. In France tbo tea* 
ditioos have never been broken; they have e^ted 
for the lost 250 years: in fact, ever since the &ole 
des Be&nz-Arw was Institot^. Take one small 
instance, window design. Window design in modem 
French work is practically the same now as you find 
it in Gabriel’s Petit Trianon at Veraailles of the end 
of the eighteenth century, and in Frsnpois Manaacd^s 
portion d the Chateau of Blois of the fiist half of the 
seveatoenth centuiy. There is no need ioi spedal 
direction to old work in France, oi for the conscious 
inclusion of a study of it in the schools. The French 
have tradition in ^eir blood. 

In England it is different, and bthink the two roods 
of deitgn should go hsnd-in-ha&d, side by side to¬ 
gether in any scheme of pteliminaty training. Both 
are valuable. The attention of stodenls should be 
directed to both in the early stages. 1 do not believe 
in forcing a student along any one road, and one road 
alone. When he psaaed through his preliminaty 
training, then, according to his in^natiops, ability, 
and proapvcta, he can choose which road ha will elect 
to follow. The chief aim in all teaching, as 1 under¬ 
stand it, is to teach a man to think for himself. If you 
can do that, I think you have done all that can be 
expected of you at tbo beginning. Point ont the 
different toa^ to him, and he can then be left to 
choose for himself what he thinks best, 

Rlomental deagn can, of course, be carried very 
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much further Chau vbac I hare ceiled the veruaculsj 
or traditioual; and I gather from what the Chairman 
laid that Ur. Atldoeon referred to tbie last time; 
while Ur. Eicbardjon also aUaded to Jt in hie remarks 
to-daf. The existiiig achoola can deal with both, 
with the elameotal and with the waroacuJar, np to a 
certain point. But I tliink we want higher sch^ts to 
carry boCh^especiaUy the elemental'^till further. 
The fieaux-Arts, in Paris, is such a school; and in 
Columbia UaiTendry, Kew York, there ie another. 
The Columbia UniTcjeltj School was reorganised 
about ten years ago, and I will read you s short ez* 
tract from a paper written by Piofeesor Hamlin, and 
published in the Z’jnver$iiy Qvarterly, of 

June 1906. In it he descrihes the changes which 
were taking place, hat I sball deal, in this reading, 
solely with those referring to advanced design work 
done in the studios. 

“ The Umverstty maintmne cbrwe studios, two of 
these dowA'town and the third in Havenieyer HaJI 
(the OniverstT building where the School of Architec¬ 
ture is). These studios have each a director and an 
associate director or assatant. Kr. Charles ?. UcBiio 
sssutnes the directorship of one of these rooms and 
Ur. Thomas HssCinm o| another. Mr. W. A. Delano 
djiecte the one st Havemeyer Hall. Students of the 
three rooms are thus brought directly into contact 
with three architects of ezpetienea and distdnetioD, 
two of them standing in the foieaoat ranks of the pro* 
fession... . The preparation of the entire schedule of 
the work in design, toe fomiilatioo of the progracunes 
for the difiereot problems, and the arrang<»ineot of al 
the adnvnistrative details of the work are bandied by 
a snb<onuQittee representing each cf the three 
stelien or draughting rooms. The preliminary 
sketches for the designs sre all made on certain £zed 
days at the Univeraty. The designs are worked out 
in the several draughting rooms under tbe various 
iiistructon, and are ^1 handed in upon a dzed day and 
hour to an attendant in Havemeyer Hall. At another 
6zed date theee designs, having been properly 
mounted on stretchers and hung on the walls the 
Model House for exhibition, are judged by a jury 
coasistiag of repreeentatives of each atelier and two 
or three praotising architects chosen from a special 
annual jniy list. Tbe jury awards ‘ paues,’ ' men* 
tions,' and ' special mention^.* " 

I am not certain whether this is tbe kind of schema 
Mr. Atkiojon proposed. H in, of eouraa to some 
extent, modelled on the ficole des Bsauz-Aite at 
Paris, though it departs from it in some respects. 
The advactagee of t^s scheme can be summarised as 
follows 

1. There Is one central control; and this control 
includes tbe leading architects of New York, who 
change from time to time, 

$. Each stndent can choose his own studio and 
viator. 

3. The visitors change ; there Is zio danger of their 
becoming fonlised. 


4. The woric in aU three studios is judged to* 
getbex. 

3. Students see how students shspe in other 
studios. 

If some such scheme as this were adopted in 
London, there is no pary oular reason why tbe number 
of studios should be limited: then might be three, or 
half a dozen, or as many as found i^visable. The 
main great advantage of the scheme aa a whole ia 
that both teachan and studenla are brought to¬ 
gether, The result of this cominunion must tend to 
brin^ architectural design into lino; to ansare pro 
gression in the same direction; and eventually to pro* 
ducc that harmony of architectural expreesion, so 
lacking in tbe work of the last century, which is 
absolutely essential if our art is to make real and 
substantial advance. 

Now jnst a few suggestions, which I will merely 
mention, but not argue, on some main general points 
in confieotaon with artbitectuxal edneatiou. It is 
sow about ten years since tbe Board of Axcliitectural 
Bducation recommended training in a school, but 
left that training optional. 1 suggest that the time 
has come when it should he made compulsory; that a 
notice might bo issued now to say that at the eml of 
three or five years—a period which would depend 
CD circumstances-^ year or more must be spent by 
all students in an architectural school before presenting 
themselves for the Final Ezamlnatioa of the Institute. 
The BUggeetion of three or five yean follows the prece¬ 
dent set by the Lostatute itself when it abolished its 
voluntary examinatioDe and made tbe exauil nations 
compulsory. 

If that snggestaon be adopted, the Intaj'inediate 
Examination coold bo abobmed. The principle is 
already admitted, inaamuch aa partial abmition 
already exists in tbe exemptions which sre grunted 
to students in a school who obtain a Fiiet-clasa 
Certificata. This change would not eatai) the aboil* 
tiou of the Student stage. The Pnlltainary Exami¬ 
nation, as yon all know, has been abolished, but the 
Probationer stage emsts; and the Student stage 
would also remain, but would be reached by educa* 
tion, not by examinatioD: in my opinion a far more 
satisfactory method. Oi counc, some safeguards 
would be necessary. Tbe number of external ex* 
aminars would have to be increased, and there would 
have to be cobseion between these examines to a 
very mneh greater extent than exists at present. 
Possbly the eztemsl examiners might form a sub* 
oommittes of tbe Board of Architectural Education. 

My last suggestion ia that tbe heads of the leoog- 
nfsed schools might meet annually to discuss details 
of curricula and other mattere and report to the 
Board of Arclutectaral Education—somewhat on the 
lines of the Headmasters' Cenferenoe, which, I think, 
meets once a year and reports to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Possibly, also, if some such meetings were 
inxtitoted, the teachers of architecture in the schools 
of art thioughonC the country mlgfif also he invited 
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to attsiid. 1 was for two or tluee years ona of tha 
three examiners in the Katlo&Al CompetitioQ which le 
iefd every ywu. One thing which struck us strongly 
then was bow wrong in many instances was the direo* 
tion given to students in these schools. It would, I 
think, be a good thing if their teachers—some of 
them architects, some not architects—could be 
brongbt into tonch with the heads oi the difieient 
recognised schools. These matters, of coarse, are 
more for the fioard oi Axchitectnnd Education and 
for the Council of the Institute than for this Con* 
ference, so I do not argue them at length. I have 
merely brought them forward, followiz^ the request 
made to me by the Secretary, as concrete suggestions 
for discusuon. 

Mb. a. R. JRMMETT [7.]: From one point of view 
this discusaon on education js perhaps premature, as 
ws have not yet decided exactly what an architect is 
and what his functions are; eonseqncntly ws cannot 
decide what it li we want to teach him. 

The whole subject divides itself into two— what you 
want to teach and bow you are going to do it. Wh&t 
you want to teach ought to come hrst, the method 
wheiel^ you teach or ^e arrangemeDt of schools can 
come afterwards. 

As Professor Lethaby points out, the great thing is 
to concentrate on what we agree upon and eo try to 
make progress. On the subject of what we want to 
teach there has been no agreement arrived at yet. 
There is a marked difference oi opinion between, for 
instance, Frofedsor Lethaby and Professor Adehead. 
Professor X>ebhaby seems to want to concentrate on 
efructurai perfection as the end and of archite^ 
tore and to limit oux tiaining to the sciences necessary 
for tliat pujpoee; but tins would not fulAI the pro- 
grainme piZt forward by many other speakers. I have 
great sympathy with Professor layby's poirit of 
view, I think it has been of inunenae vaJne to the 
progress of archi lecture during the laA hfty yean aa a 
standing protest against the chaos that followed the 
Gothic Revival, but I find it difficult to accept, its 
Jimilafiona. 

Structural perfection as au end in itself seems to be 
the aim of the builder or craftsman rather than that 
of the Aichitect in the widest sense of the term. lu* 
deed, if Professor Lethaby wished to lafonn the educs' 
tion of the builder or the crefteman, what else would 
h c say to them ? Apart from the fact that this atruc- 
tuml theory dose not help us much in the detigning of 
monuments that serve no practical purpose and 
entirely ignores the arohiteot’s akill as distinct from 
his knowledge, it seems to leave out the oso eseontial 
thing—the arrangement of structuiee to express Ideae. 

It nught help to clear our mindt^ on this point if we 
analyse ^c effect produced on ue by objects that 
pleew and endeavour to diecrimluate between those 
which raise vague or indeduite emotions and those 
which suggest precise or definite ideas. The works of 
Nature raise vague ideas or emotions. Look at the 
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sky or ths sea, at a tree or a flower, sod we arc pleased. 
But DO definite Ideas are put before oux minds; on the 
contrary, our Tninds re^ their own ideas into the 
Kone. An instaoce is afforded by the familiar song, 
' ‘ What are the wild waves saying I" They are saying 
aoybKing We choose to im&giue they are saying, while 
as a matter of fact they are, of course, saying nothing. 
I am inclined to think that on the lines of Professor 
Lethaby's stiactural theory we can obtain structures 
which appeal to ua in the same pleasnrable but vague 
way aa do the workz of Nature, but 1 do not see how 
this theory can help us to produce works that express 
definite i^as or transmit definite emotioDs. It is 
possble to produce stnetures oi petfeci beauty but 
without precise meaning—saying nothing defioite 
because they have nothiDg depute to say. It is also 
pf«vb]e to produce otberstructuies which, Id addition 
to the 1 ndefi nite appeal of the beauty of th«r perfect! on 
of strocCuiv, hsvu the additional charm and power of 
eoDveying or cxpiuasisg definite ideas. 1 think it 
important to bear this distinction in luiod, aa in my 
view works of architecture have this added power and 
charm. Peifect structure or craftema&sbip does not 
appear to be eumpleCe architecture ontix it has been 
artangad or grouped to express ideas. A structural 
theory iguoring this point seema to limit the posa- 
biUties of architecture. Structural science may teach 
ns how to build, but it will not teach us where to put 
onr build!i^s, how to arrange and lay out the boild- 
mgs of aunivertity or a hospital to express its piupose 
or the public sentiment that oeeks ezpxr'ssiou in the 
building. It may teach ua how to constniri perfect 
chairs and tables, but it will not tee.cli ui £ow to 
arrange them in a room to express or symbolise the 
Idea lylog behind the purpose of a meeting. It may 
tell us bow to construct such a feature aa the Piassa 
of 8t. Peter’s, but it vIU not tell us when and where 
such a feature ahould be convtmcted. 

The arrangement or the planning seema the impox' 
tant thing. We need a theory toacblng os bow, 
having got our perfect scientific structaiea, we may ao 
handle them or arrange them ae to expeeas ideas; a 
theory of architectural expression as distinct from a 
theory of conslructioD. 3uch a theory exists at the 
£cole des Reaux'Arte, where there Is a Frofoseor of 
Theory, and until we reach some ench theory here, 
indudiog the art or science of aTchItoetural compOBi> 
tion, we shall not get much fitrilier with our educa¬ 
tion. 

1 am diaposed to think that the situation here us 
regards architecture ie much the same as it would be 
in regard to muaie if the theory of music had bean 
entirely lost, while gifted pereons contaoued to Impro¬ 
vise or copy the works of the musicians oi the post; 
sounds might be produced pleating to the amateur 
but objects of indifference or of ridicide to the theo¬ 
retical Dual elan. 

Seeing the need of some theory or generally agreed 
method by which to express ideas in terms of arcb iteo- 
ture, I am hoping to persuade Prof. Lethaby and those 
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wlio think witL him to advance along tha lincA of ,^uch 
* theoT/ provided it ie aciantific» precise and 
[ think if Profueoc Latb&hy ttIU add to his stnatuial 
science the seiaiiee oeceasarT^ to this theoty-^uc-h cu 
the ficience of cethetici*, of peyeholi^, of human 
Datoro^that othecs would pethaM agree to keep 
their activities within ite limits, it vae mj hope in 
intervening to get thinga a step further in thia ureo' 
tioTi- 

I have already spoke u too long on vbat I consider 
M'e want to t«a^—via., the theory of arcbiccoture. 
On the qjestion of how wo should teach I will only 
aay that to my mind all teaching should be subordinate 
to, dependent npon, and inspired by this theory*^ 
theoiT in which sucdi subfects as science and history 
And their natural subordinate places. 1 would simply 
add that we have to remember that the pnndpal aim 
of the axchifoeCis to acquire aldU i n ded gn, and that the 
sole object of aeqalrsng scientifio knowledge is for the 
purpoee of making him a better demgner ot oi enabling 
him to carry ont bis deigns. Beyond this it hae no 
valne whatever. 

•As I eeid before, I have a great appreciation q£ Prof. 
Lathabj'a theory oi the sclent! dc structural perfection 
of bulling. It so nearly satisfies the whole oi one's 
mind that for that very reason 1 feel it is dangerous 
and misleading. Tt seems to leave ont the one essen* 
dal thing that diatluguishea architecture from engl' 
neenng orbulHing—the one thing which the architect 
can do ^nd which no one else can do. Others can 
hdld, but the only person who can design is the arebi* 
tact. Ke atrangea stmetaree to serve their purpose 
and to express Ideas; if he does not do it no odh else 
will. This to be tbe one thing that will jnstify 

his existence in the future and therefore the esseoti^ 
thing to teach. 

Mr. H. KRMPTON DYSON: From the report of 
the first of theee informal diacusalona I seo that Fro- 
{easor Letbaby was their originator. For many years 
I have studied the remarks of Frofeesor Loths^, who 
repmeents a definite school of architectural thought. 
If his ideals wore followed in acrbitectuxal education 
1 believe we should no longer feel that anhiteoture 
was not occupying its proper place in modem dvlhsa* 
tioD. He has for long urged aichiteots to study the 
art and science of building and to be sure of the fitness 
before espreasng themselves in the manner!.^ oi 
the past. 1 am glad that he asked us to look upon 
'' architecture ta primarily the art of building ^tias/' 
because the man who m^y calls on ns to abandon 
oor uaiya and hve the " simple life ’'—the life of un* 
dvilised man—is not likely to be asked to cooperate 
with the commercial wotw in coping widi the prac¬ 
tical difficulties met with in the progress of modem 
dvillsation. 

The cry is that the engineer and the surveyor are 
usurping the place of the architect. Two favoiiiile 
apophthegms oi the engineer are, to quote the Prince 
Consort of Qneen Victoria, who is reported to have 


said, “ If I wish to talk about a thing. 1 send foi* an 
architect, if ] wish to get it done I send for an 
engineer’'; and the American who said that An 
engineer is a man who <'-ar> do for one dollar what any 
fom can do for five.” These remarks express two 
common ideas among the ignorant public—namely, 
that an engineer is supedor iu anarclutect bccanre he 
does what is wanted and be docs it cheaper. Now 
that ought not to be. PenonaJly, though a consulting 
engineer, 1 hold that tbe engineer in building work is 
not, and never ran be, entirely sofficieiit by himself. 
The work requires to be organised and controlled by an 
axchiUct if it's to he completely efficient. 

It is quite a common idea that thu employment of an 
architect lain tbe nature of a luxury—tMt he will cost 
yon moTo and incur la^c extias. To what has the 
country been led by the misundeiatandlng of tbe 
qualifications of the architectural profession by onr 
Government Departments! 2 have no hesitation in 
sayiuff that the result has been tbe loss of milllone of 
pounds sCoriing and the prolongation of the war. The 
amateur and the quack have rusKed in, and cos* 
tractors have been given practically carte bfouchf in 
huilf^ng operations, with the result that inefficient 
buildings have l>een erected, matenol wasted, labour 
allowed to get out of band and tbe compUtiori of 
uTgentlv ne^d struotures for war purposes setiously 
d& ay CO by months. Tlie e rchiteotural profession b as 
h«vn pushed on one tide to make way for a crop of self* 
styled factory .epetialist deagners who aie in many 
eases incompetent. Some firms who seek to furnish 
eonsfruetional schemes to architects advertise to pro¬ 
vide factory owners with complete designs without the 
intervention of an architect, and employ architectural 
draughtsmen with that object. The architectural 
profeatioD might with advantage protect' Itself as tbe 
medical profsasaon has done gainst the qnack. It 
should ostracise those trade firms of so-called con- 
structional spedalista in steel and reinforced concrete 
and the contractors who deal direct with clients \vith* 
out tho intervention of an architect, whereby the 
interests of the building owner are not protected. 
Selection on price alone tssulta i n ineffid ency. Archi¬ 
tects should only co-operate with other profestional 
men, such as engineera. and not become aseooiated 
wth contractors and other commercial fums as they 
do when they accept schemes from them. Strict pro¬ 
fessional etiquette in co-operation witii tlie ongi neor¬ 
ing, rurveyii^ and other profesti ana would bring its 
own rewa^. 

Tlie education of the architect in the past baa been 
lacking ill that it has not made of him a scientific n\an. 
The student has not been made to appreciate the fact 
that be need b« none tiie worse an artist because he 
has a knowledge of tbe many branches of Kience that 
are required by an engincei', for example, to achieve 
success—nsnieiy, mathematics, chemistry, pliysics, 
mechanics, bntincas economics, educe. Soientific 
training will make Iilm precise, systematic, able to 
analyse and synthesise. The architectural student 
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should bd Uught to be a business mazL The ideal to 
strive for is that architectUTe should be so expert a 
profeesloD that a tajman would no more dare to inter* 
fere with the work of the aichitect than with the work 
of the engineer. It should be irapoeuble to get an 
effideot building su economiaalJj from anyone as 
from an architect. 

Greater attention should be given to the ahidy of 
dettfis of wfeesonal piaotioe. Why does this Inatl* 
tute so s^dom have papers read on ezpenences in 
eTer}'day profesaonal praoden ? What the younger 
men ought to be told are the business methods of the 
rucceesful architect. The comparison of ezpexiesoe 
would be of value to all, eveu to the succmsiuI prac¬ 
titioner. 

Bnildiog coDsCmction has not been taught properiy. 
The teacher should begin with a course in science 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, mechanics, proper* 
ties and manofactuie of materials—and then show 
how the various details have aiisen by the application 
of the fundamental principles in the endeavour to 
fulfil the iuncrioQ. The reason, or lack of reasons, 
that led to the 'variant forma of the detail under 
examination and the diiferenoes in bvildlng practloe 
of various carintries should be contrasted, ouch in¬ 
struction would show dearly when and where altera¬ 
tion i n standard forms should be made. Invention in 
boilding constrootion should be encouraged. 

The word “ Ait" Is used in more sensoa than one. 
By " Art with a oapital A " is often meant ssthetice— 
a science; in that sense we oould speak of the Science 
of Art. Why not have Art studied both as a science 
and an ait (with a small a) 1 That ia to say, why not 
etody It in theory and In piaorice ? Tho theory has 
been too much neglected, with the result that archi* 
tecta too often la^ originality. With all who are 
engaged in the creative profesaona, such as architec¬ 
ture and engineering, ima^natlon and inventlven^ 
should be trained and enoouraged. 

Ha. ROBERT W. S. WEIR resd extracts from a 
Baper he had prepared which ia here given in full:— 

1 take it that architectural eduoarion has been 
selected as one of the subjects for discussion at these 
confereneos because it is generally agreed that there 
is something TadlcaUy wioug with the present 
system of training. This subject of arohltectuial 
training created a good deal of controversy some 
twenty-five or twenty^ix years ago, and t really 
thick we have cot got much “ forra^r since then, 
m spite of all the schemee that have been initiated 
and pnt into practloe in the interval. Looking over 
my bookshelves a few days ago 1 happened to come 
across two volumes whose existence I had almost for' 
gotten; in fact, I may say that their existence seems 
to have been generally forgotten. But the subject* 
matter contained In both is as apposite to*day as it 
was when it was originally written, and I recommend 
them to the careful study of all who have at heart 
the real advancement of sirchitecture as a living art. 


Tite one is entitled “ Six Essays by John T. Emmett,*’ 
and is dated 1391. It consists of a reprint of articles 
from the Quarterly and the Enrisft Querterfy Reviews, 
written at interv^ between 1872 and 1831. The 
oamsa of the first four are“ The State of English 
Arohiteotoie," “ The Hope of English Arohitectuie,” 
“ The Proie^on of an Architect,” “ The Banc of 
Rn^h Architecture.” The other volume is : 
*' Architecture a Prolesalon or aa Art: Thirteen 
Short Essays on the Qualifications and Trunlng of 
Architects.” Edited by B. Korman Shaw, R.A., and 
T. G. Jaokson, A.R.A., and it bears the date 1392. 
The fimC I have only had -fame to glance at again : 
the second I have looked over a little more carefully, in 
order to somewhat revive my memory as to what the 
old controversy -vas all about, and I find that we 
were then just about where we still are to-day in most 
that pertains to the subject before us. 

The oontroveray raged primarily round the qneataon 
of registcariou of architects, and natumlly a good 
deal was said and written on the subject of skIu- 
tectara] education. A Bill had been introduced into 
Barliament for the purpose of making amhltectuie a 
close profession. A protest against tbie proposal, 
aigned by a large number of arohitects and others, 
h^ been presented to the President of the CounriJ of 
this Institute, and a copy of it had been forwarded to 
and pub l is he d in the Timer, with a covering letter 
signu by four eminent architect—Korman Shaw, 
Jackson, Sedding and Aithui Blomfield; and by two 
equally eminent painteie—Alma Tadema and Burne- 
Jones. Further, seven of the younger aiehitaets, 
signatories to the protest and mambers of In¬ 
stitute, had remgned their member^p—R. Blomfield, 
Horsley, Hay, Haoartney, Newton, ^or and F. K. 
Simpson^^ll well known to-day, and I am glad to say 
still amongst na. 

Some 'len or eleven years ago (to be precise, in 1906) 
these men were aU induced to come back Into the 
fold, Skud they brought in with them others of tbs 
protestents, of whom the most proonnent of the 
then younger men was the member at whose sug- 
gtttion these conferences are being held here now. 

The Pariiamentary Bill was, however, really a mere 
detail. The controveny mainly hinged round the 
question of ma^ng arebitecta by examinafeioQ. The 
Institute had, as a matter of faot, opposed the Bill, 
as Ur. Jaclmon pointed out in his btroducrion 
(p. xxx.);—Gndtf another name the Inatitnte 
a registratioo sch e me of its own with which the Bill 
would have interfered seriously, if not fatally. It 
has withb a few years established a series of exarru- 
nations which must be passed by all who wish to 
become members of the Institute; and as it ia the 
constantly avowed debre of that b^y to make itself 
eo-extenrive with 'the profession by sweeping all 
architeeb into its net, it is obvious that It aims at 
secnjrbg for itself that monopoly of examination and 
diploma which the Bill sought to confer on othem.” 
M-uch of what he says has now happened. Begistra- 
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tios ii, or waa before fcbe vtx, 1 uoderstand, « gRAt 
end banuQgqueeticn of politketn the Body. 

Thii subjecC, however, I wiU not enlarge on. What 
I am prinelpallj concerned with is the faot that, in 
epite of all that haa happened, in ap^te of the influx 
of the large body of protestants, exanu nation appears 
to be more firmly eatebliabed than ever Bkmfield 
has been your Prtsident, Kewton is now, Lethaby is 
an active member, bnt what impreaaion have they 
made on this question. Are they now agreed that it 
ia the beat way, perhaps to them the only way; if 
not, why did they not etreououaly set ont Co alter the 
ayatem radically ? 

The other day 1 asked a fpond, who la one of the 
examtnera, and who himaelf passed in by examination 
abont the tune of the great controversy, whether the 
examination went on much on the old lines. Yea, 
he replied, bat they are maeh etiSer. 

Tb^ esays of twenty-five years ago argued against 
the pTwoijiU of examioatbo. The following ate a 
few quotations from vanons esaaya in the book by 
different aQthote,nowal{ membeA of the InstiCnte t— 

(1) Tike Inxfitate examination as a means for the 
advancement of architecture is a farce and a sham.*’ 

(2) Again: “ I have heard architects, whose ez* 
perience entitles them to speak, say distinctly that 
^ia examination docs not qualify yoimg men to be 
competent aBsistante, much less competent archi* 
tects," 

Lethabg: 

(3) "The scKsJled training of architects at Uie 
resent time consists not in b^g taught their art, 
at in learning more or less by rote out of books 

some facts about it their arl uku an ort” 

(f) Again: “ When the arts of building axe all <d 
them killed out finally, and the memory of their doing 
dead, who shall build them up again. WiU being 
examiiied In architectural history, praotiBlng a 
mechanical system of drawing and acquiring the com- 
plctobt equipment of aQ tbs toufus of tlie pi'ofsseiou 
give back to us the sltill and delight of the evaftsmsn/' 

1 could quote many others did time permit. 

Aud now we come to the point that I have been 
endeavouring to lead up to. 

To my mind pcacti(^ly the whole of the archi¬ 
tectural training in this country i^* sffected by the 
act that these quabfyiog examinations exist 
that moat of the yonng students are woddng with the 
avowed Inteution of trying to paas them. 

This is one of the greatest faults iu the present 
system, and until it is rsokedisd—end It cau be 
iemedied<—chare sceou Uttle chance of real progesaa. 

Sir Thomas Jachsou has rtever wavered from tbs 
principlea he laid down twenty-five yeara ago. The 
following views he expressed then are, as far aa I 
know, still bis to-day. He and Mr. Basil Cbampneya 
are, 1 believe, tbe only living representatives of that 
memorable company that signed the protest who are 
ontaide tbs Institute still. 


He says (p. slv.): 

“ It is difficult to overrate tbe mbohief that Is dons 
to the architocCural student by misleading bim In his 
studies and making the passing of examinations his 
aim, instead of tbe soquiaition of a sound knowledge 
of his craft. He studies not to know, but to pass; he 
thinks he can leam from books and drawings of 
things what be only leam from things thsnaelves ; 
he mistakes aioheology for art, and imitation for 
design! he is forced to push atide things be really 
cates for because they may not pay with the exami¬ 
ners, and to leave Ikalf-mastered subjects that inteiaet 
him because it Is time to cram up scunething else that 
is sure to be asked. Tbeee evil iofineucea affect tbe 
teacher as we Q as tbe student. ’ The highest kind of 
teaching,’ says one great authonty on education, 
’ which aims at formation of mind, cannot find free 
play for Itself under a system which subordinates tbe 
teacher to the examiner. Such a system has a per¬ 
petual tendency to give a nxeohanical character both 
to the teaching and its tasults. Orgioality and 
freshness in the teaching is killed by the perpetual 
neowtity of paying regard not to the subject that ia 
to be taught, but to we examination that bse to be 
passed.* ” 

It is quite postible, however, that so long as archi¬ 
tecture maintains its present poaition <u a jm^eisian, 
so long will examination in some shape or form con¬ 
tinue to exist, more so if registration becomes a 
/aii aooompfi, which Heaven forbid. 

Farther, the regulation aud ooutro! of such ezami- 
Qations ate likely to remain in tbe keeping of this 
Institute, acting in collaboration with o^er kindred 
bodies, but eo long will the real and efficiont trmning 
of young architects be cramped and ineSective. 

But there aie other forces lislng up, backed by a 
public opinion slowly but surely bei^ enlightened 
on essentials. 

In various large provincial oitias we now find 
fiourishing munlapai schools of art and craft in 
which tbs teaching of architecture takes an honour¬ 
able place in aaaodation with the crafu. 

The London County Council ate gving serious 
consideration bo the question of craiuing in arohl* 
lecture in aseotiation with the crafts of building. A 
fully equipped and wonderfully efficient school of 
building has been la existence for some time In 
South London, of which Mr. H. W. Richards is Priud- 
pal and Professor Beresford Pita ie Director of Arciu- 
tecture. A course of higher traimag might follow on 
either In couaectiou with the univereities or otherwise, 
and yoimg architectB passing through these schools 
wonl^ have the opporiuoity of working for a definite 
sim which will be attmned through the merit of thelt 
work, and not by artificially set examination papers, 
Alr^y the London County Council awat^ its 
Seholarshipe not on the results <d examination papers, 
but on a csTtful oodaideration of the quahty of the 
work of tbs term. It was aiy privilege a year and a 
lialf ago to act as au adviser and report on the work 
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of cAodidates for L.0.0. Art Scholanhlps id this con* 
luetioD, md 1 mnch impressed with the am* 
plicitj and of the STStem through which 

awards were given. 

Further, school work mnut ^ on in cJonjimclioD 
with practical traioing; hy this I mean tiaining in 
actual contact with real work, trsdning under a com¬ 
petent practising architect, who be reg;uued to 
allow lame oS in working hours for the stodeot to 
attend cla^s and lectures, or engage in craftwork of 
one form or another. 

To again quote Sir Thomas Jackson (p. xx^.):— 
Our pzo^ field is not coafinad to the office; we 
are, or should he, still more at home in the workshop 
or the building sheds ; onr brethren are not the 
lawyer and the doctor, but the craftsmao and the 
ar^an ; and If the arohlteet should choose to be hia 
own builder or craftsman, and cany oni personally 
the worlo he designed, he would hut be doing what 
was doue by his predecessors, whose handiwork we 
now take for our model. If architecture is ever to 
live again amongst us the professional idea must 
diaappeaT.’^ 

When I was very young and at the start of my 
train mg, I had to go at S o'clock to the old drawing 
School at Edinboigh and do an hour’s work before 
proceeding to Che office. In Scottish universities the 
lectures Mgin at $ a.m. summer and winter, and 
studente of Law, for iaetance, go to lecturcA before 
office hours much as we used to do. I fancy a aimilar 
system pertuos in France. Why should it not be 

E ti hie here ? We shall have to lead a more strenuous 
, work harder and start earlier, after the war. 

Sut what will happen to tide Institute under such 
new external conditions. It may have to revert to 
iO old pre-examination times position, referred to by 
Mr. Reginald Btomfield in one of the essays. He 
says 

“The old position of the wm safor. It 

had its fine library, its Royal Charter, its considerable 
financial resources. It had all that was necessary to 
make it a centre of scholarly discuseion aod research 
on questions of architecture, and an official bead* 
quarters of reference on points of professional pro¬ 
cedure. . . . But it has stepped ouUide this useful 
and honourable position i m its solicitude for arohi- 
tecta, it has aimed a dangerous and insidious bbw at 
architecture itself." 

Id cooclbsloD, I should ]uat like to read you a 
further quotation from Sir Thomas Jacksou (pp. 
231>'232) on the powlbilities of the future. Some of 
you may perbacts call the idea ver^Dg on the Utopian; 
for my own part I beheve in its thorough prectl- 
oabdity and efficiency 

" Imagine, for instance, some National School of 
Architecture, to which anyone connected with 
building could have access, whether bo inteoded to 
be an arcliitect, or a builder, or a oraftamau la one of 
the arl^ connected with building. Let there he no 
conventional distinction of profesoon, no bartien of 


etiquette to divide the students. Fumesh the school 
with competent teachers and appliances for study iu 
every branch of the art. Let it he possible to leam all 
the mystery of good construction, outlet cunstructiou 
never be taught except in conoeetdon with design, nor 
design except in connection with the proper and 
natural use of material. Let the school be regularly 
visited by those who are recognised as masters of the 
art, to whom the paid teachers should be subordi¬ 
nated, and to whom the students could look for 
dirsetion, advice, and correction of their taste. Let 
the students have every opportunity given them of 
seeing work actually done, and of tbemeeivss potting 
their band to it. For those who have no wo^hope 
at horns, which tbs young builders would naturally 
have, let there be atCsched to the school, workshops 
where the procese of every handicraft could be demon* 
strated, wtere masonry, carpentry, joinery could be 
practically taught, aud a forge where iron could be 
wrought. Drawing of a practical kind should, of 
course, be taught, so that every studvnt might be 
able to set out and expl^n hia ideoa to the workmen 
or Mmself. Here those who mean to be ordinary 
builders might, if they please, stop. The school 
would, of conrse, be gi^uated, and it would not be 
rtecessary or desirable that everyone should go 
through the whole course of artistic trsining. We do 
not want our finer tools to do oux rougher work, and 
we do not employ onr moet accomplished artists on 
ordinary occasions. The great thing would be that 
up to this point all should have bean trained alike 
without dlstmctioD, and that the builders should 
have asQotiated with those who aimed at higher 
flight, and shonld have shared in the aama traioiog 
under the beet masters of the art. In this way we 
might hope to introduce into the building craft good 
taste, knowledge of desigD, restraint, and appreda- 
tioQ of simplicity i and with these qualifications, 
which woula in time become traditional, we might 
hope for better things in the ordinary cUs of build- 
iogs for which no great architectural effort is needed. 
We might, in fact, ho^ to raise our ordinary street 
archlMcturo to the level of that of the last century, 
when, without any affectation of orcbitcotur^ 
effect, the sober brickwork and graceful jniuery, full 
of pleasant fancy and quiet imag^ningj, combined to 
Tgake some of tiis most loveable homes in England. 
Above all, kt there be no folly *4 ('Crtifioating or 
labelling the student as proficient at any period of his 
career. Lot him xecnain a humble learuer all hia life; 
and let the school be open to him at any future part 
of his history whenever he wants instruction or 
advice, or desires to freshen hla interest by contact 
with younger aspirants." 

Mr. H. DB COLLEVILLB [A.]: Might I suggest 
that before settling on any definite scheme of educa¬ 
tion it is important that ^e duties to be undertakeo 
or acespted by the ptofeasion as ite legitimate share 
of servioe Co ths community should be defined. 
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From my own point of view ] ahould lik« to se« taken 
up 84 part d 002 profM&lon &11 prdoeaiosal eubjecta 
both of art scieiiee aa uoallj applied to con¬ 
trolling the builder. If this were done all the eub- 
jecta icTolved oould recelTe eoual conBideretun from 
the lzkBtitiJt«> and educational bodies would arrange 
their teaching aecoxdii^Iy. This might perhapa re* 
quire the Institute to ^ reconatitnUd and divided 
into faculties dealing with the vuiovis subjecta, but 1 
think that it should be impreseed on the public that 
whether & man Is connected with the high conception 
of planning or the scknce of atructoial engineering, he 
ahoidd be recognised aa an architect. We ehould 
atsTe to ahow the pnbhe that the architectural pro* 
feagion la capable of exercieisg all the profesional 
functions cosneoted with building operationa without 
reconne to outside prcfeselona and gain their reapecC 
and confidence bj that method. For instance, 1 sug* 
geet that in the case of a aoheme of national interest, 
such ae a great bridge or other public improvement, it 
would be an asset if the Institute were a^ to fumish 
experts excluAeelv splinted from among their 
memben, maldng the appointment of outride experts 
unnecesaaij, GoDaboraCion among various archi* 
tecte, all experts in varions btancbee of an intricate 
profession, would be in accordance with modem re- 
qniretMQts and need not necttsltate that those con* 
nected with ths acienrific side of the subject should be 
termed enginears/’ We lose confidence in our* 
selves the adoption of this term, while bj allowing 
ths educstioDal side of such subjects as rrioforced 
ooncrete to pass into ocher bands, we invite en- 
eroacbmant on our legitimate province of work. We 
have seen in connection with the present crisis that 
the Government have been inclin^ to discoant the 
servioes of srohitecte, and it is aregretlabletbingthat 
at the present moment, when so mneh bnilding work 
is required for Govermnent purposes, the Fiofee* 
sional Bmplojment Oommittee should have to find 
relief work for apparently unwanted sjchitects, by 

e ng them in temporary portions in other callings. 

i Institute could be i^uced to interest itself in all 
the problems connected with building, including the 
engmeering sekoces which an developing on ail sides, 
the educstional bodies would be bound to refleot the 
views of the TnAirt body on tbk matter, consider* 
able scope could eventually be offered to xxung 
arebitects whoes inriinatioDB invite them to spedaLse 
in such subjects as reinforced oonciete; and this 
would relieve congeetaon and thereby better ths lot of 
those who are mors gifted lot planning and design, 
while at tbe same time it woold shnt out competition 
from commemia) firms encroaching on profeerional 
work. 

A proporition by Ms. ROBERT ATKINSON [F.] 
that there ehould be a further meeting on the eobject 
of Education, seconded by Mb. PERCY B. TUBBS 
[F.j, waa put to tbe meeting and agreed to. 


PnarsssoB LETHABY [F.], xiring at the instance 
of the Obrirman, said: To call upon me to le^y is to 
put meinto a dificult position. Thsie is so mu^ of the 
higbeet interest that haa been said. I think we ate 
pesT ing agreement: a large measure of agreement has 
already been expressed. 1 was debghtsd with Fro* 
fessoj Simpson’s speech, *lv» with much in Ur. 
Jeounett’s and Mr. Richardson’s. I think Mr. 
lUchardsou calls art much that I call science. The con¬ 
cept that he talked about is of vast importance. Of 
course, we are all out after conception, but how is tbe 
conception to bs reached $ That is the point. It is 
sot to be reached by wearing a tall hat, or by talking 
sstbetics; it is to ^ reached the last thing through 
knowledge, through analysis, and through tramisg. 
I want the oonceptioo as much as Mr. Richardson 
does. To Mr. Jemmett I would ^y very much in 
tbe same way. When one says science, he thinks one 
draws np so short. 1 do not mean the mere geometry 
of bisecting a straight fine, or the mere sis^iaidcs of 
putting a oannon-hidl on a lever, or the mere chemistry 
of building-stones, and that sort of thing ; I mean the 
real science or real art of aRhiteoture. Geometry, for 
inj^tsneo—we do not conceive how geometry should 
be appHed to archjteetuis ; it should be the analysis 
of the geomet^ of what I wonld call cells. We should 
build up a rem arohitectuial science. This branch of 
geometry would deal with the analysis of simple 
chamberB, the whole of the pcfaribilities of the de¬ 
velopment of the chamber, branching out into the 
latest possible thing that can be dealt with^an* 
nexes. etc. And aft^ you have had the science of 
aroMcectural geometry (quite an infinite development 
beyond the bisecting of a straight line), in the same 
way you might have an arohlteotuial and structnral 
mechanics. Beyond the geometry of the si ngie cell or 
chamber, you would come to the geometry of what 1 
call packing, the geometry of the aesociariou of the 
’‘cells ”^^pch planning and R/unan planning. It is 
all science, or all art; in fMt,itisalithe All I ^^aicse 
we do not nse certain words which express all thess 
things, it does not follow that we do not mean them. 
I am all, in the end, for emotion as well as conception. 
You win reach true emotion by nob talking too much 
about it. This sham emotion of the ateliers is some¬ 
thing which stands in the way, and when we have 
our txrinixLg and the power it gives, a way will be open 
to us for our emotion. 

Mb. Harry I^IUDN, who was asked Co speak, 
srid he Would like to come to another meeting, and to 
say a few words, drawing attention to eome practical 
suggeetaons. 

Tbx chairman said they would be delighted to 
beat Mr. Wilson, and they would pub him down to 
open the discuaeion at the next meeting on the 
'Object. 
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APTEBWAEPS. 

TU Coifing War. Avfiratt FotnUr. 8». XoauJ. 1916. 

John Mnrrag, ABiomarU iitrttt. 

A m&n of leaaooAble modesty Bliriaks from recom* 
meodiag tbo cla» of eduofttioc to which hs was him* 
aeJf subjected. If dlscufision sriaea as to ths coropAta* 
tive mcTits of <iif!ei«&t methods of tniniug the youog 
it is at ie^ embamasing to any man of good feeling 
to sbaod ap for the particular Idiid of scKoolijig which 
brought him to e£oieDcj, If a man says, ezeept in 
privacy or intimsoy, “ the best sducatioa' ic, the world 
ia the edueatioa which I received," he either boa to 
aave his face by'alleguig oi pretending that ha wasted 
hia chances, or to leave hia face itnasved sod he written 
down as a boastful prig. 

Kr. Ambrose Poynter has written a book which is 
fall of interesting thought clothed in psrttcnJarly ireat 
English and adorned with just suen a measure of 
clasaic allusion ae can be interwoven among (rather 
than incrasted upon) a subject that is largely atetistic, 
largely philosophic and mably economic {I spell it 
wi^ a ^phthong for reasons which Mr. Poynter will 
undeiatand). There ia no doubt whatever that Mr. 
PoyDter*s book owes ita good features, which are ve^ 
many, to the fact that he was educated on linu whicJi 
(pur^y, I believe, out of oourteay and good breeding) 
he condemns. “ The training," he says, “ of the prin¬ 
cipal public Bchools in this countiry is largely founded 
on a eystem wMch, though it cannot he c^d entirely 
obsolete, ha^ becozae ill-suited to the majority of the 
hoya who ate intended to proht by it and which tends 
to endow the weaker-minded ooes with a snobbish 
view of life." Id regard to this utteraooe, which is 
followed by more in the same strain, 1 can only eay, 
dret, that Mr. Poynter is not one of "the weak*>r- 
iDiodod ones/’ and, secondly, that if I were uofc hsiu- 
pered by the aamc cons! derations of decency 1 should 
say what 1 think about that “ best of schools " which 
housed and taught Mr. Poynter and attempted to teach 
hia present reviewrr. 

This code of modesty has, I think. Its disadvantages; 
for if people who have been well educated (or even 
well taught, which is not the same thing) an pledged 
1>y the laws of good behaviour to decry ^t education 
(or teaching) in public utterances the very adroitness 
aod cogency of which are duo to the ayatem decned 
we shall be sorely hampered in the serious discu.vion 
of the relative valuea of the different methods of 
instruction prevailing in onr conntry. Mr. Poynter, 
if I understand him aright, complains that he and 
othera were mode to give too much time to Latin and 
Greek, that be wae introduced to them at too early an 
age, that he was taught theiso dead " languages in an 
UDinteresting way, and that bis after chances in life 
were hampered by inaufBcient, or negligible, training 
in book-keeping, shorthand and the manipulation of 
the typewriter. Judging Mr. Poynter by himself, I 
venture to say tliethe very obvionsly made his .studies 


in classic language as interesting to liimself as he 
mokes them to hiia readen; that book-keeping la notso< 
deep a craft that it could cot be pursued by him as a 
by-study; and tiiat the acconiplishments of type¬ 
writing and stenography could have been mastered by 
iiim (probably have been) ae easily as billiards. Uni¬ 
versal cnlture is typi(^ during school and college yearn 
would in a couple of generations practically stomp nut 
caligrapby, which, ^tet all, ia a graceful accomplkb- 
ment and reasonably useful. 

All I have here said is no condemnation of Kr. 
Poynter; it is merely a eug^tion on luy port that he 
has written a better book toan be thinks he has, and 
that one reason of its goodness is the education which 
the author, ont of pure mode!*ty, affecte to blame. 

" Fas «st ii ab hoste dooeri ” —so the advocate of 
modezn^dft education begins; " from the enemy 
Britain may leam much, particularly iu tho iodustn&i 
arte of peace," Mr, Poynter ia no pro-German ; he 
permite himself to endurae Georce Robey's sueccMful 
outburst of description, “A bloodthirsty horde of 
super-educated savages," but he does wish tourgo upon 
us the necessity of imitating after the war some of 
those methods of pushing commezee and encouraging 
practical science which led the Germans during the 
last forty years towards a pinnacle of oommertial 
success which but for the outbreak of the war (Imposed 
by them upon the world) would undoubtedly have 
been attained. 

Mr. Poynter Is quite right up to & limit. England 
has lacked push, has lacked power to make the 
most of her own inventions, and has lacked also Ger¬ 
many's gift for appropriating the experience and 
initiative of other lands. Let us, therefcie, leom 
from Germany, by all means, but it is fair to cap Kr. 
Poyntcria J.atuj teg with a Greek one,—' Gifts from 
the foe are giftless, profitiMs." There are some German 
virtues which we should he better and happier without 
even if we remain, for the loss of them, a little poorer 
and a little more hke the stupid generous old Bngland 
of the nineteenth century. 

In the middle of the book there ore some chapteia 
entitled " Raw Material." They deal with Englaml^ 
man- and woman-power. If I mention that tlic y are 
particularly statistical it will be nuderatood (quite 
erroneously) that they are j ust the land of chapters for 
tho writing of which Mr. Poynter’s typo-stenograplii- 
cally trained, modem-sided student would be specially 
smted. It amuses mo to think of such a being in con • 
auction with these p^ca—pages into whicli the author 
glides with a couplet of Dante and out of which he 
emerges tossing a nosegay of vese from Tbeocritos, 
These ohapten are very good and evince that Ktudy of 
social or rather citisen humaejty which Is obtiuDable 
only by Uving in tbe past as we]] os in the present. 

Meat truly dees Mr. Poynter obMrve that England 
before the war was stratiSed in social iajTrs of hori- 
sontal formation across which the war has driven 
vertical divisions of a less artificial and more natural 
cleavage. Certainly this Image is a little forced, krr 
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«veD the var clawification }m ita hcaisootal beds, arid 
«veA pre-war England knew divisiecs in tanka of 
Britannic humanity which ren counter to the lamina' 
^ons of wealth and eodal standing. But roughly and 
broadly the obserTstion tb true and sound. The 
clasaidcation of men brought about by the war ran 
largely at right anglea to the pre-eriafiog severances 
of society, hit. Poynterh suggestions and state¬ 
ments on this interesting upheaval a bimulate thought 
and hU readers are led on to'go luTtber into the 
anaiysia of war’s aodal changes. I am driven for my 
own part to think that one of the happinesaeft brought 
by war to our citixen-soldieis has been the discovery 
of the pkasure of what may he ealJed disciplined aria- 
tocraey, England for a long Cima had bean su&ring 
from the grave and inherent discomform of what the 
french call egal/U. The theory that every rnan is as 
good as biB neighbour is mercifuliy untrue. If it were 
true the facts that made It true would obviously 
be fatal to all comfort and conveoience is tbe life ca 
the State. Sngland had vary largely subsciibad to it, 
with the result, among other results, that in country 
diatricte the old benign and convenient control exer¬ 
cised by squires and magistrates has been largely 
supereeded by the submission of tbe inhabitanta to the 
rule of boar^ and coimcHs which, except in so far as 
these boards are composed of the persoanri of the old 
rural aristocracy, means that country (and country 
town) aifain are governed by group of nonentities 
faintly swayed into the necessary activity by the alter¬ 
nate energies of their radical cnembere aod of the 
func^onary who is their pid official. As far as the 
actual government of the community is concerued 
there may be no harm, there may even be good, in this 
tigime, but its efiect on the dtirens thems^vee is 
immensely depressing. There are certain pleasures in 
governing, there are also very great pfeasuree in being 
governed ; but tbe lukowarai sense of goverai&g your¬ 
self through tbe medium of a group of counterparts of 
yourself, elected by a procesa in which yon have eo 
inlinitesiinAj a shace that you would not give up a 
game uf golf to take part iu it, can bring no iutoxica- 
tion to the brain of a patriot. 

With this municipal and rural tepdity of govern¬ 
ment goes hand in baud a social torpor bred of the 
dispiriting discovery that, if you are as good as every¬ 
body else, everyone ebe is as good as you; aod tht^ 
laming apocalypse which has burst upon many a 
voluntary (or conscript) soldier as he stepped from the 
horiaonkss plateau of kingship by equity into the 
subservient post of a private was nothing less than tbe 
glorious felicicy of beiDg ruled with unquestioned 
authority at the very base of a vast pyramid of gradu¬ 
ated oligarchy. “ This," he mnst have said, is life 
indeed. Here am I in a live and glowing system. I 
may rise to intermediate power in it; I may become 
one of those who unite the privilege of commanding 
with the privilege of being command^. In tbe mean- 
wliile I am relieved of all responsibility except the 


glorious, restful, simple and satisfying reaponaibility 
oi obedience." To (fo them justice, tbeb ^-headed 
joy was justified, for many of them had scarcely known 
baforehud tbe pleasures of submission. For the 
parento of the poor have but little authority and their 
teachers often teach what is called independence." 

To change the subject. Uc. Poyuter in a clever set 
of pages on the epocliA of England and their vicissitude 
exciaitts that every man b^ongs to his own oentuiy 
and that every century U at its own time up to date." 
How true this is 1 But I want to oountei it by an other 
truth. 1 like to think that when Ari stotle defined man 
as " a political animal" he did not merely mean that 
every baby 

Son iQ(o this woHH elive 
Ta cither a little liboral 
Or «lae s little ConierveUvc. 

Oitizenebip indeed implies a oity, and, with all due 
reepect for the mutolnlity of South American com¬ 
munities, it more ox less implies a pre-exietent city. 
Oertainly, citiaenahip, ox political existence, counts fm 
more in an old than in a new-born polity. 1 believe 
that happiness among thoughtful people consists very 
largely in the sense that they are comrades, fellow 
dtisena, or fellow religioniats, with those who have 
preceded them. We all, of ocrutse, live on the edge of 
the eges, with the prsdpice of futnrity in front of us ; 
and as fer as food rmment are coooemed, and 
dividends and New Art. we arc obbged to take a front 
seat, with our feet hanging over the cliff; but the back* 
ward view over the plateau of the past is a fine 'view, 
after all, and the people who enjoy it moat, who see it 
dearei^t, and live bs.ckiQto it, are not always the foole. 

Mr. Poyuter, I realise, makes his reviewer ramble, 
which is only another way of saying that he makes his 
reader think. He doesn't forget that be is an archi¬ 
tect, either; after his second chapter, which closea with 

admires Fanny), he goes for ^udon and Bondon^s 
failings. He hits boldly at our unrivalled powers of 
prodaeing expensive bathos in architecturo and town 
planning, and if 1 feel cousCrmned to think that he 
sometiiMS hits too bard, or with misdirection, I can at 
least enjoy to the full his merry onslanght upon a cer- 
tebi centre of End wealth where indisoretion, 
ignorance and apathy have pnnetnated their claims by 
a monument. 

There are so many bright spom in the book that I 
can only touch on those I should like to commemorate. 
Such are his lively passage on tbe modem house ; tbe 
oontrttt he emphaaisea between “furious and brief 
effort" and long-contbued energy of a less demon¬ 
strative and ob^oua kind; his raps at tbe British 
workman, the dvil servant and the Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, and his comments on the (xerman discovery 
that there is “ good husinees " in art. In regard to 
ibis lost I am ready to think that England has already 
begun to awake from sleep. Undoubtedly, one of the 
most striking developments that onr generation has 
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seen hse been the renascence uf be&ntiful lettering as a 
trade asset and the sncouiagement of good drawing 
(and ooloimng) fti piirel;^ advertiung porposea. Com- 
meroial architectore, too, haa icunenaely improved 
dniing the lest twenty veare. 

PioaUy, I should like to arguoin a friendly way with 
Mr. Poynter on bis suggestion that tiaditiona] art died 
out with the death of personal magnificence; I shonld 
like to iosert Alfred Stevens alongside of Josiah Wedg¬ 
wood in hie page on the use of art in commercial pro¬ 
ducts, just to snow that the nineteenth century coaid 
do something in this line ; 1 should like to reprove him 
very tenderly for oalling the greet Perkin “ Perks 
and, lastly, I should wish to thank him very heartily 
for two eTenings of very pleasant and profitable lead- 

jog, PaITL WiTERIIOtrSB [J.]. 

AN AMERICAN GUIDE TO ARCHITECTURB. 

ft* ^i’aciicol Book e( ArehUeeisn. By C. Ualloci Price. 

Sm.4c. PhitodApkiaandZcTt^iL. 25*. [J, B. 

ZifpincoU Oo., i&JcknStrut, Adelphi.} 

A casual dipper into this Amen can book, if an 
aicbitecturally superior person, is likely at first to be 
"antagonised’* by it. He will resent the author 
taking " the whole wodd for bis parish " and " putting 
him wise" on all things—from the Grieco*Baptiat 
ehuieh of the early colonista to the splendid plies of 
West Point, from the ways of the Egyptians to the 
personal relations of twentieth century arohiteote and 
clients. But a more careful study diaaTwia him; he 
finds the hook is not written for initiates, either mas* 
tsEs ot pupils, bnt for the great public, for clients not 
arohitecte. Whether It 1 s good for the great pnhlic to 
be encouraged to oonrider mysteries is questionable ; 
it is apt to acquire an interest in unholy patent mate* 
rials, to insist on particular " styles," and to make its 
architect wish it had no “ taste " at all, beyond that 
so clearly manifested in the chcuce of a professional 
adviser. Perhaps, however, Mr, Price vrill do it good; 
his philosophy Is on sound lines, and, though clothed 
in a sew and different phrasing, one reoogni sea in it the 
old wholesome doctrines of Buskin, Morris and Street. 

The author of this guide to those about to build 
says, in bis preface, that he " treats a subject never 
before presented to the lay reader in a direct mazmer.” 
He treats it under two headings—*' A Practical Guide 
to Styles " and " A PTectioal Guide to Building." In 
" Styles " we begin with a gloeaaiy, admirably Ulus* 
tiat^ from the point of view of the insTpert petson, 
who will find a photograph of a Oastic entablature, 
with the names of ita parts written tbereon. less repel* 
lent than the cold geometric examples of Chambeiu, 
We proceed then to scanapex through the ages, being 
made to raaliee bow Providence has gnduslly led up 
by way of Egypt, Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages 
to the varied American manner. (Incidentally, wQle 
the critic may be unable to dispute that" most Eng- 
hsb examples of Gothic do not show the spontaneity 
of the style as practised in Prance," he will, perhaps. 
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feel that the instance illustrated. Wren's towers at 
Westminster, is hardly convincing in itself.) 

When we have been whirled into modernity and 
America the pace slackens, and interest grows with 
increase of detail. "Colomsl" arobitecture is de¬ 
scribed as being of two types—Elariy Colonial, a 
homely thizig of clap-boarding and gambr^ roof; and 
Classic or Gmgian Colonial, corniced, porticoed, and 
pompous. We are informed of tbe Creole variant of 
Looisana, a much-haloonied, slender-pillared style, 
evolved onderFreueb and Spanish innuencea. We 
read of the ** mueion " manner of Califorula, of the 
Anglo-Pennsylvanian typo, and realise that American 
architeoture, like American literature, is a product of 
locality. We differentiate between the severe clsseic 
of HcKfa, Mead & White, and the balanced fes¬ 
tivity of the Beaux*Acfa School. Finally, we learn 
that" the great modem English uTchitecte have their 
infiuence and that thric namee an Voysey, Lntyans, 
Bidlake, llie*Scott, E. Norman Bhaw, and Dawb».’' 

There is apparently uo one *' Amorican style." How 
should there be in a land of sucli vast distances, 
varied climates, and a mixed race with a habit of 
observant travel ? Like oorBolves, our couans did 
not follow the Continental "New Art" syreo, and the 
"European secesaioD" bea but few disciples; one 
could wish it had mors if the work of Frank Loyd 
Wright, on page Idfi, is a typical example. 

In tbe main, America, though given to coquet with 
strange religions, seems In ai^tecturs to hc^d fast to 
orthodox faitha. In domestic work she may be said 
to be almost timid, the butineas man being apparently 
much in fear of home criticism and greatly sensitive 
to the oninfoTmed appredation of fri ends. The'' sky* 
scraper " ia, of course, the most definite Transatlantic 
product, azid its great height and complexity present 
fresh problems. But even theae are solved on tredi- 
tionad linee, generally CUaric. There is, however, an 
inereaslzkg tendezmy to attempt what is described as 
“ a Gothic motion," This appears in the West Street 
Building, the Liberty Tower, and the fifty-storied 
Woolworth building of New York. Mr, Price advo- 
cstes, for esthetic reasons, this use of Gothic (which 
he says is nicknamed “ Ferpendicniar architecture "); 
he feels it suits the aspiring nature of these " cathe¬ 
drals of commerce ": poesiUy, too, the eUmlnation of 
the great comice, with its dsukoniog effect ou at least 
one floor, has Its attraction for the practical mind. 
The newer type of tall building is planned with a 
" smoke proof "isolated staircase, appruached by Iron 
balconies from each floor, and there la a growing habit 
with buildit^ syndicates to pnrobass right# to light all 
round the! r sicea. As a result of thi s the buildings are 
arohitecturally treated on each elevation, and New 
York is becomiog a city.of towers rather than ol the 
oolosaal steps which have made Broadway into what 
hsA been described as " a convultion rather than a 
street.” 

The second part of the book, tbe " Guide to Build¬ 
ing," reveals difference between American end Eng- 
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liah procddun. A form of agreemeDt baCwe«n arclii' 
teot sod client (insaed by the Ameiicao Institate of 
Architects) appears to in common use. One or 
two of its ekusee !n &7 be of general internet. 

9. 8nper9i*i<in of )F9rb.^^The erohitect viil ondoavour 
U ^nsrd tk« owoer aninet defect! and deficiriiorce ia the 
Work of ooDtracton. out he dOM no6 guarantee the per* 
forreaoce of the con timet. The supetneion of an archlWet 
ie (o be dtstinffuiahed froo the coQtinuout peieoo^ euper* 
iotesdenee to oe obtained by the emfdoyineut of a elrrit- 
o(*tho.works. 

11 . OwHmiip of Drawing. —Drawings and tfeeiflra* 
lions as instniiQsnta of servioo are property of the 
arohitect whether the work lor vluoU they are made Im 
exceuted or not. 

The American arcliiteot, too, seeme more given, or 
moie able, to employ apecialiets on his pesonal atef!, 
apeoific^tioD writtit, stroctunl experta, superviaora, 
deaignere, and coinmoo drsugktamen ( He (uea 
l^ncb acaJe for working diawinga ajid |dnoh or 
11 -inch for details. He hu, however, to be leas Inviak 
th&n his English brother witk “ sketches/’ for, to 
quota Mr. Pace, Che average American client would 
•expect to aee bis bouse completed before the £ngliab 
preliminary drawings were finished.” 

The inCornal decorator,” often a commerdsl firm, 
.sesma Co be even a greater infliction than in England, 
and he deala ynih panelling, fireplaoee, ataircaaea and 
inserted antiques, as well as wi'^ tap^ry, fiunituTs 
and movable things; his activities axe apparently 
mors leeentsd than those of the landscape g^ener. 
who fiouriabea. 

Mr. Price gives some intereslinginformatioQ for the 
benefit of clients as to the relative costs o! ranoua 
types of construction in America. Assuming carriage 
to be in all casea the same, and the total expenditure 
10,000 doUan-H3lap*board covered frame takas 945 
fur outer wall, frame and stucco 1,17Z, brick 2,217, 

. stone 2,991, and actual half timbw ’ ’ 3,491. One is 
pleased at the 3,491, for, though the American archi- 
Ceot can ptodoca a quite ebsnaing adaptation of an 
Italian vilia, when he gets among “ actual half rim* 
bet ” he is horrid 1 Over there they suffer, as we do 
here, from a lack of crafteoien who can be left alone 
•occasionally to work out a building^s salvation. 1 
feel this most in Ootluc work. Even in the fine 
•oburohee of Cram, Goodhue A Fe^uson the wor¬ 
shipper has to “ endure hardness ”; the unexpected 
seems to have been carefully arranged from head* 
quartam, and the censdentious carver is felt to have 
.seriously and faithfully carried out instructions to be 
quaint. The casual, uosopbisticated, illiterate, pcet- 
■(TOrkman, who knew Uttle about art and just enjoyed 
hiinaelf, has gone from America as well as En^and. 
“Education,” machineiy, unionism and commer* 
ciahsm have tailed him. Can be be brought b ack to 
life, in a different form but with the same spirit, by 
the strong arm of the Stale or the pious efforts of 
societies I 

To return to Mr. Price’s book. Whether anything 
ibut the grow^ ages and the grace of God will lift up 


popular taste is questionable, but this is an honest 
attempt, it is “ very teaching,” it will do the lay pe> 
son, for whom it is intended, no harm, and both gentle 
and simple will enjoy the plctniea. 

Hebbsrt 0. iBBtasoK [F,]. 


CORRKSPOXDENOE, 

Oodiic Conatrnction. 

Sa^ltHoiUi, WimbledoK'. 21 Afril, 1917. 
To tJie Edifor, JeraNai B.I.B.A-— 

Sir,—I n tlieae short-handed days 1 have not till 
now found time to reply to Mr. Moore’s letter in your 
JoURNAt of Febnu^'. Mr. Moore bolds to bis 
contention that there is no Gntbic ehort of Amiens, 
where construction by equilibrium of . forces is 
pushed to an extreme, and voids increased at the 
expense of sohda to the utmost. He exoludea from the 
style all that had been done before during the Middle 
Ages. 

with due deference to Mr. Moore I submit that this, 
which at first eight seems merely playing with words, 
really involves a serious fallacy. The conetrucrion 
whic^ alone he calls Gothic was sot a new tbir>g or 
an entirely different thing, but the final stage ^ a 
gradual progress, of which we know every step. To 
understand the conatracMon of Amiens you must 
follow the course of architecture from Vexelay, St. 
Denis, Sens, and Senlis downwards. There is no break 
in continuity. Through the whole period it was the 
very same Gothic genina which worked step by step 
til] it reached the foal scientific resujt wMch satisfies 
Hr. Moore. To say that mediieval architecture sud¬ 
denly becomes Gothic at Amiens is saying that a 
boy suddenly becomes human when he becomes a man. 

1 can suggest no other word but GotAic to cover the 
whole period of transition from Bomsneaque. So far 
from the coustruotion at Amiens being something new 
or diSsrent from what had gone before. It Is but a re¬ 
finement of that in the earlier churches, ox, indeed, of 
that in the Basilica of Maxentius. 

Kr. Moore objects to my claiming the wall-rlb os 
part of the wall and not oi the vault. He says that in 
the clsreetory at Amiens there is no wall, and the in¬ 
tervals between the^ers are mere mteioolumnia^ons. 
This goes too far. 'lAie nave arches and triforium are 
aanecessarythereforetabibiyasmtheoldercbufchse ; 
the window itself, though leaching from pier to pier, Is 
the descendant of the more solid ckrestoriee of Chartrea, 
Leon, and Irtsisux, and its arch oames and belongs to 
the solid wall which rises above to rwsive the wall- 
plate. At Winchester tho ride walls have gone out¬ 
wards, carrying the wall-rib with them and leaving the 
vault behind, so that one oould look down into the 
Church between wall-rib and panel. There can be no 
donbfi them of the rib belonging to the wall. So in 
ruins of Gothic cliurchea wh^ the veulta have fallen 
the wflU-iib remains in the side wall. Many vaults have 
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AO wall'rib, «he vftoJt resting ] uit te well on s set'oS in 
tbe waU. Tbe wall*nb Is ouTf a sort of cornice, and an 
ornncient, to break the meetang of wall and Tanlt. 

Ur. Moon fmiher objects to my tracing tbe etilting 
of the waQ-rib to the need of living space fox the 
window, on the ground that it wv stilted at Laon, 
Paris, and elsewhere, though the clereetorf windows 
took no advantage of tha opporCnnity to es{AQd. 
That is, no donb^ tree. Bnt the narrow side axch 
has to rise at Its crown to the level of the wide trans* 
verse aichea, and If Ur. Uoore will try to strike the 
wall-lib without a stilt in the earlier eUreetoriee ha * 
mentions he will find it would cut across the windows, 
narrow though they be, h^dca being unsightly from 
the contrvt of its acuteneee with the other arches. 

In conclusion, 1 contend that the great Gothic 
movement in art will never be uodentood so long as 
attention is fixed only on its eSsot on the vault. T£ere 
are many elen:kents in* Gothic aichitectioe, such as 
subordination of orders, window tracery, application 
of ornament and statoaiy, which have no connezion in 
the world with stone oeilii^. FM Amiens been ceiled 
with wood we might stiU have had its glorioua porches. 
Had no Gothic vault ever been toined we might stiU 
have had the great Bast windows of Ltnooln, Carlisle, 
Selby, and York, the spires of Chartres, Korwich, 
Xachileld, Senlis, and Salisbury, and the towers of 
Lincoln, Glouceeter, and Canterbury. Hr. Uoore 
however will contend that th^ are not Gothic, aod 
there 1 am afraid we must leave him.'^Yout ob^llont 
servant, 

T. Q. Jaoxsov. 

The Coofereace. 

Zri }ini/ 1917. 

TothfMitor , Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—I s there cot some danger of getting out of 
touch with lealitj jn tjieee discuations? A v^ue 
approval is apparently obtained fox ideas which seem 
to be oontiamcted by experience, and I doubt if the 
individuals present would be responsible for theix 
results in practice. Take the proposal to control 
student abroad. I sat opposite to a student whom I 
recalled nearly thirty years ago at a foccign capital as 
grouting at tlie tMih very mild and distingulslied 
director had imposed. It was then a wearisome piece 
of theorising. Similarly I recall, years ago, a prize 
winner, who wanted a task, being allotted a building 
to measuxe which I alwavs go out of my way to see, 
one which to*day is in favour. The student reported 
to tha governing body that be had been to sec it ond 
'' saw nothing in it to dxaM .” Wisely, as I think, he 
was then told to do what he liked, and the result gave 
great satisfaction. 

I agree that a student will waste time, but liis after 
regrets neod not be taken seriously; if be has any* 
thing in him at all he will certainly do some work, 
which will mean much to him, if not to anyone elan. 

I believe Palladio was mentioned. Well, James 
Adam wrote of his visit to Vincents in terms wbioli 


almost agreed with those of Street neatly a century 
Inter. Barry, however, tbonght it worth while to 
^te & crazy gig and, in spite of bad roads and worse 
information, hunted up the vi Has except two. I know 
what that must have meant, aa I have been along the 
Brents and to Waaa myself. 

Viollel-le*Duc’s memorable letter to hia pnpil, who 
attec did so much to tiucidateBoraan building, ohargod 
him to avoid the Villa hfedid and its methods. I only 
recall these things to illustrate how much caio and 
tact is neoded in dealing with the natuial bent and 
initiative of the stadent-<-tbeTe are surely liiuita to the 
very p*pularUne at the moment, “ compulsion.” 

A. r. Bot-ton [J.] 


EDWARD GEEENOP [F-]- 

Bom mi i died 1917. 

By the recent death of Edwa^l Greenop t he R. I. B. A. 
has lost a useful and valued member. He was the 
third sou of the late W. C. Gteenop, solicitor ; waa 
educated at Dulwich College, and articled to Mr. John 
hforris [J.], of Gracechurch Street. He was elected 
Associate B.I.B.A. in 1685, and J^Uow in 191J. 

Mr. GreoDOp was the architect of large warehouse 
bmldings in Tooley Street, a block of butinesa pre* 
misea in Gilt^ur Street, ”Deal House,” Eogle^cld 
Green, e.Ttentivo decorative work at i, Park Street, 
W,, and 19, Charles Street, W., betides nomeroUR 
other works, and had a comtiderabla practice in adris* 
ing on and giving evidence in building casee, arbitro* 
tions, kc., in all of which his help, skill, judgment, 
tact and couRmv were acknowledged by everyone 
#ith whom be came into contact. 

For ntaoy years Mr. Greenop was a member of (he 
Proefioe Oommittee, of which he was Hon, Secrete^ 
for five yean and ^ce-Chainnan at the time of bia 
death; and the Committee looked forward to hia 
taking the chair, a position ha would have worthily 
filled, a.s hia o^nions on the work of the Oommittee 
were alwavs sound and helpful. A Paper written by 
him and read at the Institute in December. 1911, on 
the " RespontibiUtiee of ArchitocU,” was full of valu¬ 
able information and adrico to the profession. On 
the vorloos sub'Committoes on which lie served from 
time to time he gave excellent aetiatonce, and did 
much work, particularly in conoeefiou with the new 
scald of charges and the revision of tJie terms of eon- 
tract. In each of which he took a very keen and 
practical interest, hU help btiiig especisJly valuable 
on account of his kuowleH?e of*the legal aspect of 
these matters. He waa aJso an acting luembet of the 
Board of Examiners and a member of the Council of 
the Architects* Benevolent Society. 

In the numerous arbitration and bmldin" coses 
in wiiich he was engaged he conld always be relied 
upon for sound judgment, and was a most thorough 
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And coBsciantiou vorkec. His loss is de«p)7 Mt 
by trhe nnmerous fnends h€ had mnde st fhs Rl^.A. 

From iu icccpdon Mr. Grscnop w&s sssodsbed 
with the 4tb Qcj of London Begt. of Volunteers, & 
corps at&rted st the conunencement of the ws.x end 
Isrgely composeii of srohiteots snd surveyos, snd he 
nct^ ss secist&rj, in which cspacity he continued ho 
nest when the corps was merged into tho IsC London 
Engineer Vblunteera. It fs to be feared that his 
devotion to this work serioualj affected hia health and 
probably hastened hie end, as he had fox some years 
saffsRd from a weak heart. He died from paeumonia, 
following a ohih caught after rofuming from some 
regimental work. His funeral took place at West 
Norwood, and was attended by the Colonel and other 
officers of tha Isc L.E.Y.'s and by tJie Chairman 
and other membera of the Practice Conunittee. He 
leaves a widow and one son, ^ed fifteen. 

W. Hbnay Whitb [P.]. 


ALFRED WYATT PAPWORTH [A.]. 

Few man isap out their Jiree while etill in their 
early youth and socceed in carrying ont tbeir pro* 
gramme practically unalteied, and it was charactens- 
tic of Alfred PapwortU thst until he enlisted in the 
Aidsts’ O.T.C. in August 1915 he had followed the 
career he had early planned for himself 

The younger son of the late Wyatt Papworth [F.h 
the eminent writer on architectnral subjects and 
Curator of Sir John Soane’s Afusenm, he was brought 
up in en areliitectural aUnospbeie which no doubt in* 
fiuenced him in choosing the profession for which hie 
taleots so well fitted him. Wo first met in the same 
tent on Famborougb CocunoA in camp with th^ 
Artists’ Bifiss in the summer of 1900, a^ the close 
friendship begun there continued without a break 
until his death, Even in those early days his 
energetic nature would not allow him to take advan* 
tage of the rest permitted to those who had bean on 
sentry duty at night and he did the day's work with 
tbs others. At that time ha was in the office of the 
late Arthur Cates [F. J, Surveyorto the Office of Woods 
and Forests, and was attending the School of Architec* 
ture at the Royal Academy, while in the limited spare 
time at hia disposal he worked at hia measured dnw* 
ings of St. John’s Church, Westminster, for which he 
obtained the Usdal of Merit in the R.l .B.A. Measured 
Prawinga CompetitioQ 1901. These drawings have 
since been exhibited at South Kenangcon Museum ss 
eiamplse cf measured drawings. 

Having bsen elected an Associate of the R.l.B.A,, 
Papworth carried out his great wish to travel, spending 
three years in South Africa as assistant to C, H. 
Read, and a further two yean in travelling round the 
world, making his oxpensee as he journeyed from place 
to place. Re ernssM both Northern and Southern 
India and via ted some of the ports of China before 
settling for a time in Kobe in the office of a German 


architect, after which be vial ted the chief cities in the 
UmCed States before returning to London, where he 
intended to start in practice for himself however, 
after worldag together for some time on occasional 
oompetitaons we entered into partnership t«n years 
ago, and it was the writer’s privilege to be in cloee 
daily association with him. 

Dented to his profession Papworth disliked in¬ 
tensely any interference with his deagns by commeroi- 
aliy-minded clients, paiticnlaxly whenhe had achieved 
somethii^ annsnally original, Sut if strmned relations 
'resulted he always gave way with one of the witty 
remarks which, with his oharmiog peieonality, en* 
desred him to all brought Into association with him. 
Disliking what appeared to him to be the annoyance 
of the busnsee aide of architecture, his sense of 
thotoughneee, which he always attributed to the in- 
finance of Mr. Arthur Gates, rendered his reports and 
constroctional demgns exceptionally painstaking and 
brilhant. 

Aa a relaxation from the deagn of comme roial build- 
iQgs he entered into public and private competitions, 
although he rarely had the opportunity of completing 
his designs, bnt he looked upon the immense lal^ur he 
devoted to his sketches as part of his training. 

Alwsys cheerful he had a smile and a jest for every¬ 
one, no amount of buainees worries depressing him, 
and he appears to have been just the amid the 
mieariee of a winter campaign, for his Commanding 
Officer wrote of him that " he was loved by his men 
and his brother officers for his kindly Wat'S, his devo¬ 
tion to duty and hia willingness to carry out to the last 
letter any ordeie received.” 

During the fitst year of the war he earned on our 
business much against his own inclination (the writer 
having been called up on mobilieation), but at last, 
saying he could stand it no longer, he enlisted in tbe 
Artiats’ O.T .€., where he had the chance of an appoint¬ 
ment as instructor In map drawing. Bis sense of dufy> 
which Was very strongly developed, made him refuse 
this, and he chafed at the delay in being sent out, but 
after a period of special training,from wmch he passed 
cut first in his class,he accepted a commisaon in the 
Royal Engineers. He was eventually sent to France 
at a day’s notice on the annivenat}' d the date of his 
enlistment, and was attached to the 129th Field Com¬ 
pany, meeting his death on 2nd April. 

He did a considerable amount of work for the Lon¬ 
don Survey Committee, especially in the monograph on 
the Pariah of Hammeiumlth recently published, was 
for some years a member of the Art Ending Ooni- 
mitUe of the R. 1 .B. A., Surveyor to the Licensing Jus¬ 
tices for the divirion of Paddington, a h veryman of the 
Worshipful Company of Clothworkors, of which hjf 
father lisd been ifasier, and a member of the Savage 
Club. A tireless worker, he leaves the architeotuial 
profession the poorer by one whcee great talents 
marked him out for s successful career and his circle 
of friends by a charming and lovable peraonahtv. 

GaBBBT H. Lovsobove [F.]. 
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CHRONICLE, 

Th« R.I.B.A. Record of Honour; Fortj4hird List 
FaS«n t» War, 

BlacebuRNE'Davuus Snd Lieut. Csorqb Tssvch 
[Xwenftofe], Rojft] Fudlien. EiUed in action on 
24 th April. 

Callbndsk, Lieut. Gbosgb WaPRSD [^.j. Killed 
in action in Mesopotamia on 2&th January last. 
Lovell, Lient. Oearlss KnMBai [.4.}, Roy&I Engi¬ 
neers. Badly wounded on 21at J^rch and died 
the same day. 

Shears, ReaixALo [.d ], Queen Victoria's Rifles. 
MIsffiDg otter an enngement on lat July, 1916, 
now pregumed by the War Office to have been 
killed. 

Ur. Shears vu elscud an Associate m 191& Ha joinad 
tha Colours to SaptaobaT 3,914. vaa wowidad io May 1916, 
and inviJidsd homa. Befora ratiirDiQ| to tha Front U) May 
Jut ha was recosuneodad lor a ComuuaBon. 

WARBr, lieut. Jobn Lucas [A,]. Sherwood Foreateis. 
IDied of wounda in France on 27th April. 

Lieut. Warr; was atectad an AaeocJaie in 1912. Joioisg 
the Artists' iUfief in tba oariF dtje of tha war. ha wu 
ranted a commifoioo in tba oharwoad Foreatara in July 
915. He served with his regiment in Ireland, and was 
On Mfvice there durleg tha rebellion. Lieut Warry was 
caught by a Diachjne*euji whilst going to the assistABce of 
a wooudod brother officer during the action of the 27th 
April, and died oo the way to the fia«e Hoepl^Al. Hit* 
Coomaoding Officer writaa : '* Licau Warry waa a brave 
man If ever uim was one. He led hla company right on to 
the German wire only twenty days ago, and came through 
uoicathed. On tha 27th hi* company vara in. ibo second 
wave, and 1 had hoped ha would oome through eafely. If 
you coold bare seen the anxious way io which the men 
crawdod round his stretcher tou «*onld hare rcsllesd 
how they loved him. 1 abooldliuv sent in his name to¬ 
day for promotion to rank oi eaptiun had he livc-d. {VKHiog 
over other# abore him.” 

Meffihers' Rojis Aitllaf. 

PfiACb, Lieub. Crucaa Staniev, Wert Yorks Refft. 
and RoySkl Flying Corps. Accident*) ly ki lied on 
28th April, aged twenty. Only son of Captain 
C. Stanley Peach [J’.J. 

SoLOUON, dnd Unit. Lbonart), King's Ows Scottish 
BordersTs (Aaaoc. Member Institution of Elec- 
trioal Engineers). Killed in action 2drd Aral, 
aged thirty*two. Son of Mr. Lewis Solomon [P.]. 


•'Ber ing w&fh the Forces. 

The following is the Forty-third Ust of Memhers, 
Ucentiatee, and Students R.I.B.A. serving with the 
Forces, the total to date being 74 Fellows, fiI8 Asao- 
dates, J14 Licentiate^/ and 294 Students 

FsLtowa. 

ThoakaCon. Ernest 0 .; Field Servioa Survey Coy,, R.E. 
Richmoiid. R. T. : laont., R.N.V.R. 

ASS0ClAfto4. 

Blisoo, R. Eitchine: Lieut., R.A.M.C. 

Salwey. J. P. ; O.T.O., Arhsts' Biflefi, 

Ebba, £. H. Houtague ; 2od Lieut., Roy. Garr, .Art. 
Goodwin. E M,, Artiste' 

Rcwlcdge, G. H. 

LiCkaTiATas, 

Forbes, James : Lieut, and D.O., R.R 
Nevmaa.O. J,: 2oddJ«at., Kiog'a Uverpool Hegt. 

Maaaey, Icmay ; 2Qd Lieut., Royal Flying Onrp^. 

Snmzjna. 

A?xton, G, W. F.; fiorvey Oo., R.E, 

PronotioHi aivi AppoitUineuii, 
BaCuhard.Sraitb, 2nd IJent. W. H. [4.1, Dconly .Aset. 

Adjt. Quarter*Master Genl., 6th Surny'Rcgt. 
Dartnalf, Oadet J. A [LictftiiaU]. to 2ad Lieut., R%, 
Owen, Lieou W. 6. [4.}, London Regt., to Oantain. 

Mayler, Sub-lisot. Jamee 8. [F.1, to lieuL, li.N.V.R. 
Nieol, 2Dd Lieui. Q. Sal way [,tA R.R,R. ^rpe, to IJcnl., 
R.E. 

Rond. licet. A. P. [4.% D.A.D.R.T., lu be Oapfwn, 
Koncblngton. Herbnt [4.], Civil ^rvlee Riftes to 
Ueut., Maohine Chin C^rpe. 

Blohm. Caph Q. Maagnad [.!.], Mane heater Rcgl,, 1 a he 
Major. 

WKlto, 2nd Lieut. T. Eaniford (fmdtva son of Mr. W. 

Henrr White [F.]. to Lient., Poke oi Coinwsjra L.I. 
Woodward, Lance*Corp. Frank [4.], sen cf Hr. Wm. 
Woodward IF.], haa been gaeet^d Snd lient.. R.E. 

Architects and NatioaaJ Service. 

Tn refeicQoe to the appeal recently issued through 
the Press to arohiteclj wlio signed the National Service 
Form N.S.V. 1, the Arehi tecta' War Committee under¬ 
stand that Che forms flUed ia by piofeesional men wh<i 
make their afaCus cloar under Che heading “ (e) Ocou* 
pation ” upon the form, are referred Co a special 
branoL of tno Service, with its headquarters in Londoo 
and branches in the provinces. In the case of aurh 
prufesHonal volunteers, unless they specially state 
under beading 'Mk)" that they are willing to do other 
than professional work, they will not hs liable to take 
up manual labour or other service of o non-profes- 
aona) character. Should any demand of such a 
nature be made in error, the viduntcer is M libertv to 
require CbaC his form be referred to the nearest 
fortional Classes Branch Office, where tlie mistake 
would be rectified. 

As snggested by Mr. Keville Chambetlun, A list of 
the services orebiteetB could mnder in the natioosl 
uiuse haa been drawn up and submitted to the 
National Service Depaitmeat by tbs Architecta' War 
Committee's Advisory Council. Intimation has been 
received from the DepsrCmanC that all GovemmcDt 
Departments have now been notified that xuch ser* 
vices are at their disposal. 
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Tbe Annual Rl«c2ioiis: New Nomioedooa. 

The follovint; nomin&Uoo? have been moJo bj 
membera In conformity with By‘law S3:— 

A f Af<*jn6efs o/* <7oH«e«7. 

Claru : Kax [i'.J. 

Noumated by Oeorxe Hubbard, WiiUam 0. Hunt, 
W. Henry White, W. ^Ib«e Scott,'H. I>. B«*Tl«*Wood, 
Wtn. H. Atidii'Berry, Sydney Peeke. Hatt GarboU, David 
Bartlay Niven, FrUewe i Fardral U. Fraeer. J. Pooglaa 
Scott, Anociai^. 

SuTTOS : Ernss? Ricbard Bckctt fP.], 

Nominated by H. 0. Watbine, John Howitt, Robert 
Evaiu^ A. Bmeat Eoarel], feUewt ; W. Braadretb Savidgr, 
W. H. Sw&no, William R. Glea\'0, Ateoeutaa. 

Mackenzie : Ac-teXANUtR Georoe Rorektsoh fP.], 
Nominated by H. D. Searlu-Wond. Henry U. Pleldher, 
Robert Atkloaon, Horace Pertiubanou, Feiloia*; Robert 
Lowry. Predk. R. Hloros, Emeet Bates. AueKiiUfA. 

White : Wjluam Hbnr^ fP ]. 

Nominated by Hatt Garbutt, Max CSaxkc, Pred. H. 
Harke, Herbert A Satobell, H' D. 8ear]«i>Woc^, Wm. H. 
Atkia Berry, David Barclay Nivoa, Fdlcvs, 

Atteadeujcea at Conoril aad SlaiidifU’ Comniittee 
Meetiiifa 1916*1917. 

Cornton, rlO bfeetlop). 

Jfeuilere o/ Ooaaitfl.—Emeet Nevtos, fraukni, 6; 
H. V. laDCbeetei, Fi«e>Fre«ide)>i, 9; J. Alfred Ooteb, 
F»ee'Pr«fiieM, $; Sir John Barnet, Fiee'Pfaetdent, 5: 
Paul Waurbouse, Ftee.Prejidenl, ?• Reginald Blomfleld. 
Perl Ptetf4eMJ, 2; Thnmae B> Colloott, net Prttidtuf. 1; 
S. Guy Dawber, Her*. Seerel/trf. $; 9. V. Ad«Wd, 6; 
Walter Cave, 6; H. P, Burke Downing, 10; \V. Cartie 
Grwn (on eerrioe), Oj Hoory T. Hare (on aervioe), 2; 
R. Viseent Harria ion service), 0 ; Gerald C. Boraloy, 7 ; 
'J. J. JoaeA. d: Avtbur Keen, 9; D. Barclay Nlvon, S; 
Alozander N. Patereon (Olaayowh 0; Andrew N. Proatiev, 
7; Harry Rodfem (OoTomnent work), 0; A. E. Biobard* 
BOD, 2 ; B. A. Riekarde (oo eemoo}, 5 ; W. GUIbre Scott, 7; 
H. D, Saarlae*Wood, 9; Percy S. WortUogtoo (Manchoater)^ 
2. 

AetoefaU ifei>iierJ.^Hortce W. Cubitt (oo service), 
0; W. R. Davidge, 9; L. Borne Gotbrio (on eervioo). 0; 
Herbert Sbopbera, 10; Philip B. Webb, 0 (Idlied in 
aetioo ); Herbert A. Welch foo sorrice), 1, 

Afprreente^/see o/ AHifi SoeieO'et .—Grabats 0. Awdry. 
0; R. BuroK D)ck (on service), 0; F. B. Daakeriey, 2; 
C'baa. Kemprou, 2 : Adam F. Wataon, 2 ; John Watson. 1. 

of Arekiitcittrid d>eoc*offo».—H. An«ten 
Hall (00 aervioo), 0. 

STeRnma Cokmittbss. 

An (4 Weetinga).—R Gay Dawber, 3; W- A. Forayth, 
0; J. Alfred (lotah, 1; Gerald C. Honley, 1; Arthur 
Keen. 3: H. V, Lanoheater, 0; Halsey Bicardo, 0; Q. G. 
SeotuO; H. H. Btatham, 4 ; Edw. F. Warreo (onaarricej, 
0; Bobart Atbansoo, 9; R, S. East, 3 ; L. Borne Oathrie, 
0 ; Basil Oliver, 0 ; A, Wyatt Papvonb, 0 (billed in aotion) ; 
Pbilip E. Webb, 0 (lulled la aotloa); Herry Redfcm, 6 \ 
Harry Sirr, 0; H. P, Borfce Dowaina, 4: Raymond 
Unwin.Oj W. A. W'ebb,0. 

LpriWare (4 UeetiDgs>.*^ArtburT. Bolton, 4; D. Thao* 
dora Fyfe, 0; Andrew K. Piontice, 1: 6. R. Fellowee 
Pryaae, 0; A. R Rtchardeoo, 9; E, A. Riokard;i (on aer* 
viee), 0: Chaa. 8. Spooner, 4; Artbar Stratton. 4; G. 
Katrieoji Tovnsead, 3 ; Paul Waterboose, 9; U. 8. Briggs 
(on sen loo). 0; W. J- Davies, 4; Eorbort Paaemore,!; 
H. C. Raoutcy, 3; W. L Spiers, 3; W. H. Ward (on 
Korvlco), 0 ; H. H. Wig^ea worth. 2 ; C. R. Saycr, 4; H. A. 
Satobwl), 3 ; R. It. Ibberson, 4 ; A. B. .TcnoiMt, 0. 


FrrKUu (7 Meetings),—W, H, Atklo Berry, 7; Max 
C larke, 9* i H. O' Oram veil, 0; A. W. 8. Crosa. 9 ; Hatt 
Oarbdtt, 9*': Kdward Greonop (deccaaod), 8”; George 
Hobbard, 6; D. Barclay Niren, 7; H. D. Searioe-Wood, 
12* ; A. Sason 3nel), 4 \ Horaoe W, Cubitt (on service), 9; 
Peretval M. Fraser, 13*; Sdwio Ounn (on eerrioe), 9; 
0. A, Saul, 1; J. Dooglae Sooit, 7 ; Herbert Shspbera, 6 ; 
W. G. Ho&t, 8”; Alau B. Kunhy, 6*; Sydney Parks, 
7* ; W. CKllbso Seott, 10* ; W. Henry White. 12*, 

* Inolndes attOBdancesat8a&*OonzBUtoai> 

Seimte (3 Meetings).-—H. Percy Adams, 1; R. Stephen 
Ayling, 0; A, O. foilard, 3; Alfred Ooodcr, 2; W. fi. 
Vernon Crompton. 1; Bernard Dlcksee, 3; Horace 
Cbeetoo, 01 P, R. Farn>v, 0 ; C. Stanley Peaoh (on 
serrioe), 0; R. Elsoy Scutb, 2; B. J, Angel, 8; H. W. 
Barrowi, 0; W. R. Bavidp, 1; G. Leonard Elbington 
(Oft service), 0; ^gby L. Solomon, 2 ; Eroeab Flint, 0 ; 
0. C, Hills, 1; N, 0. Searle (on service), 0 : C. E. Vamdrll, 
0; H. A. Watch (on eernos), 0, 


The Architects' Benevolent Sooe^. 

Hr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A,, Prendent of the Society, 
addressing the Annoal General Meeting oo the 12tb April, 
eaid;~Io aoTlng the adoption of the sixt^-aevsntb 
AonnaJ Beport of the Aroluteota' BensToient Soasty I am, 
I think, io a position to ooegratniate the contribiitoia on 
ffloch u^ol vork accoDpUsKed daring the year. In con, 
seque&oo of the war the Sooiety has nndertaken larger 
reapooBbilltiej and bas done Its beet to fulfil them. 1 need 
aeaiaely rofarto the peoollar conditions in vhiob ibe events 
of the past three years have placed aiehiteotJ, to tbo oxiat* 
ing hujidinB regiilotioas and so on, wbloh have so seriously 
afwted architectoral praotice. Tbs ootcome of this otate 
of afTaiTs has been to cause financial stTssa to men who 
otherwise bad co rc*aaoa to believe they would be faced 

S Ith tbe difilcnltiM aod anxietioa of tightening puiaea. 

be AroUteots' War Committee, as you know, at the (»nt, 
break of the war sought to devlsa measures to alleviate 
those dllllvnltiee ; the Ovtc Sorvey Joint Committee was 
also formed with the ease porpoee. An appeal was made 
to the profesaioD for funds in the case of tlie former Com* 
oiitioe, and the Qvie Aorvey JedoC Committee wae succeio- 
iul in obialnioff the fiaano^ support of tbo Govommeot 
GQounittoo on the Peevention and Belief of Diatrvu. Tho 
money which has been received in botb ceesa, amountiing 
altogetihor to a ooOMdcrable sum, baa beco admiruatered by 
thie^oicty. In addition to thwe apheraa of activity ther# 
baj been ^ ordinary phllanChropio work Independent of 
any oaosee orcatod by the war. )n censeetion with the 
general fonds of theGoeiety itis satlslaetory to note that, 
notwithstanding the streas of present tlmec. there wa'< 
practically no falling off In sobscriptiona as compaiod with 
Gto previous year, while over £390 vaa received In dona, 
tiotw. It has been the aim of the Council for many ycara 
to oKtend the liat of subeciiben. The result is perhapa 
scarcely a matter for congratulation. Cbrtajnly we eon'd 
do witf; more general soppoR ; boC chu sustained loyalty 
of onr^neraJ body of sobsonben is a matter for congratu¬ 
lation. If we have not been ablo to add many names to 
tbe listof subaoriben, we have, at any rate, tbe satisfaction 
of kooiriQg that very few oamee have been withdrawn. 
It is a fa«t that out largest bequest and donations during 
tbe history of (be Society bave been received from thoao 
wbo have been most familiar irifb its sphere of operatlous. 
I mention tbie with a view to engaging the aympatby and 
liberality of thoM who have so far refrained from sending 
u* ch«r ocotribotiona. We all know how severely acchi- 
tMta have sorfered in conaaqaence of the war; we alec 
know that there sre many a,rehltae(a whose practices 
haw rarely been so profitable. I should liko to make a 
very special appeal to thsso latter gentiemen, either on 
hehali of this Society or on behalf of the Aroidteota’ War 
Committee whoso foods it adnunislen. It is aatisfaotory 
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L) koow fbatfhuSiK'jel)' worifvin harmonioni c«<op«ration 
not oo)y vfth tho ComniUets I have alread; raferrad to, 
but alto with the Frofoteioital CImm VV'ar Belief Oounaii 
and the Artiita'Oensra] Benovolent loatitution. Suomm* 
ful co-operation of this kind U useful in preveatin; over* 
lapping It also holpe to give asaiatant'O which entende 
bojond int mediate dnaoeial aid. Hf word fn BOViBg 
the adoption of the Report ehatl '6t again to appeal to 
such of oor profeasional'bMthnn from whom we have so 
far received no practical support to eontribnta to outfunds, 
ae 1 are sure uey rsalieo »at contnbutiona wore luvor 
more Deeded than at the present time. 


siccm'BS. 

At the £ishty*third Annual Claseral UwtiDe, hold 
Hoodap, 7tb Slay, at 5.30.^Preaent, Mr. Sroeet Newton. 
A.R'A., Pn*iieni. In the Cbair; 24 Pellovr (inclndlng 10 
mom here of the Coiuoil), 10 AsMolatae (iooloding 2 seig. 
bers of the CouncU), and 4 LieeotlaCee^the Jdioutea of the 
meeting held 5th Uereh having bean published io the 
j ODDS an. were taken aa read and aigaed as oorreck 

Tbe Hon. SeereMy aanonaoed that Moe Cbo last 
meetiag it had been laponed that the foUowloe meishers 
bad failea in the War:—&id Lieut. Alfred V?yatt Pap* 
worth, BB. [d.], WiTiaat Jaekaon Pyvell, Hon. ArtOIety 
Ooapaoy [.4.^ Xeant. Cberiea Ernest Loveli. R.E. TA^j. 
ReglBaJd Shean, f^neen Victoria’s Rides fA.], 2ad l^ut. 
John Luoaa VTarry (A.], and Henry Eustace Adamh 
RlAo Brigade {^ntdeni]. On the motion of the Hon. 
Secretuy, it was resolved that the deepest regrets of the 
Iniftitule for tbe lose ^ these uembeen m recorded in the 
Minotae. and that a meeeage of synpathy and condolence 
bo forwarded to their relativee. 

It «a« also resolved thatletteie of sympathy bo addreased 
on behalf of the Inatitute to CapL Htaoley Peach [P.) and 
lawis Rolomoo ^P.] who had Roastly loot sons in the war. 

Further, tho Jeoearte WM eonoupced of Edward Ccieeaop 
and Walter Augustus Hille (for many years a Fellow 
of the Institote), and it «aa rseolved t^t letten of 
sympathy and oondolenoe be addreesed to Hr. Ureeaop'a 
widow and to Ur. Osborn C. Hills [/.], son of tbe late 
Mr- VV. A, Hills. 

Artbor Edward Gurnsy, LlunHaU, attending for the 
drsC time *iaoe bis eleetion, wee formally admitlM. 

Tbe Assiatant Secretary aonoonoed Chat the foUowiog 
oaodidates bad beep aominatad forriaolioQ r—Aa Fellows 
(5): John Wayjand Benwell TA.], PerdvaJ Maurice 
Friuter [AAlfred John Uealry Erpest Grin Beath* 
oote [lAatnUaU; paaeed the Esareiaatiop qaallmcg for 
randidature as Follow], Oelobei Alfred Spain. T.P. ^A.{. 
As Aasociatse (4) i Andrew Blayoey HaBulten, Welllogtoa, 
N.Z.; CecQ John Harvey EMsy. Uelbooim; Captain 
Bm)I White Ridley; Thomas Blair Uonorioff WlAhtmao, 
Bnsbsms. As Honorary Associate; Joseph Psnndl. 

Op the Gsotaon of the Prssidsnt, it wss resolved that the 
coQgratol strops of the Institute be tendered to Sir Brneat 
Ueorge. Pass and Ropol QeU MedoAet. npon Iuk 

eleetion as Royal Aoadstaie>aa. 

The Prtaidopt formsJ!? moved the adoption of tbe 
Aonnal Rap^ for the effioiel year 1916-17. 

Mr. E. ^uy Dawbet, Hoe. EscvnMrv. seoosded. 

Id the disousuon * wbioh easuad. tbs following members 
Cook part:—Ur. John Slater rF.).*Ur. Wm. woodwerd 
If.], lir. H. D. Searlee.Wootfjf ]. Hr. Sydnay Perks, 
>.8. A- [/,). Sir Aston Webb, K^C.V.O., C.6., a A. [F ], 
Mr. W. B. Pavidge fA.], Ur. Uax Clarks JP.], Hr. H. 
Hardwioke Langston lA.}, and the President. 

Sir Aston Webb, C^airmaa of tbe Obaring CroM Bridge 
Joint Committee, at tbe request of the President, repli^ 


to criticism by Ur. Perks reepeCGiiu tho withdrawal of*tbe 
Joint (i^Xbmitteo'e petition to the South* Ea«te>D and 
Chatham Railway Company’s Bill for the strengthening 
of Cbarlng CroM Railway Bridge, and upon the motion 
of the Prefident. seconded by Ui ^avidge, avota of thanks 
WSJ passed by acolanatiop to Sir Aston for the great 
amount of time and care be had devoted to the work of 
the CommitUe in relatioB to tbe above-mantionad BUI. 

Tho Annu^ Report waa then put to the meeting and 
carried acasimouely. 

A vote of chaaks was passed to Ur. R. Stephen AyKng 
[P.] and Ur. A. W. Sheppard JA.] for their labour* in con* 
o«^on with tbe anouaT audit, and Ur. U. k- SanI [F.] 
and Ur. H. 6. East [A.} were noaloatod Aoditon for the 
ensoingysar of office. 

The i^Bcideot referred with warm appreoiation to the 
sotf'iacrifieing labours of Ur. Alan E. Uonby [F.]. Colonel 
Leslie, Ur. waiter Tapper TF.} and Hr. Arthur Keen [F.} 
in cooneetioo with tbe work ot the Arehitoou’ War Com* 
nittes, acd It wae reeotved that the oordlal thanks of tha 
InsUtute be tendered to them. 

On tbe motion of tbe President a vote of thanks was 
pessed by aodamation to the AtsisUnt Secretary, tbe 
librarian, and the Editor for chsir able conduce of the 
work of tbe Inititnte under the diSeult conditions result^ 
ing from the reduetfon of the staff. 

The meeting Separated at 7. JO p.ra. 


NOTICES, 

A CtHNJSBAL UhlBTING (Bvsii^bss} will Le held 
Uonday, lltL June, 1917, at* 5.30 p.m. for tha follow* 
in^ pui^)oas9;— 

To read Che Minuted of the AnoaeJ Oaneral Meeting 
hold Monday, 7th May, 1917 ; f<*imalJy to admit 
members attending for tbe first time sinec theii* 
election, Ac. 

To Tueive tha Report of tbe ^crutineera appointed 
Co direct the election of tha Cnimcil, Standing Com. 
roitteea, Ac., forth# yaai of office 1917-18. 

To proceed with the alecdon of the candidates fov 
raemberahip whose names are set out in tbe Jouanal 
for April, page 152. 

INFORMAL CONPEEBNCE, 18th MAY, AT 
3.30 PJ£.—“Co-operation in Dea gQ,“—Opener, Mr. 
A, B. Jemmatt {F.}. Chairman, Mr. Alfred 8. 
Oroee [F.]. 


Cootenta of thia lasue. ?aos 

Edueatiua of the ArahitMi (H. V. I^iDeheftw. A. E. fUaberdarui, 
Prof.’Bsfseford FIM, PnA T. M. SimeauA, K R. Jearestt, A 
KWapWn Pyson. Albert 8. Weir. K. ck C^fllerllle, Pro6 

latkaby]. I 03 

Rsrisws.—Afterwards {PaoJ Weterboue^] 1 An Amvneaa OuAc 

(0 ArobifiBoCun [H. (i. Ebbersoaj .{#7 

QsrrssiiofidwNe.—CoCbki Gocstractwn ISI/T. Q. Js«kw>fl, Bart., 

fLAl*«Tlw Sducetionsl CWoeoce [A. T. BoUea]. ]?) 

OhiUa^,—Edvard (Inoiiep [W, Hmit Whits]; Wvaik Pep. 

worth [Oilbset H. I.ov*grov») .171 

Ckruaiele.—F-T. AA. Hesord of Usnour < 4Srd lAk—Arahits^ 
aad KeAoul Ssrvieo .173 


* TbirsfMfftof tbe dlscnaSon wifi appear is tbs BirtleiM. 


THE CONTROL OF STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

OiKdsnod At the Fourth lofonnal Confereaco heM At the Re;*! Institute of British Architects. 7th March, 1917. 

Sot AjSTon WiBB, E.C.V.O,, C.B., B.A. [F.l in the Cbeir. 


Sq JOHN BURNET, B.8.A., LL.D. [?•! opened 
the diseuAgioTi hj reeding the following paper: 

As moat of fou know, 1 am no reader of papers, sod 
If I had been. I do not kiiow Chat, of all possible 
subjects of profitable discussion at a meeting of arohi* 
tects, 1 wwld myself have chosen “ The^ntrol of 
ficrest Ajrchitectnre ’’; but the invitation came 
throngh the Secretary, and ae I had been a snpporCer 
of the idea of these so-called informal discussions, 1 
accepted the nsponubiJity, realising, with some fee¬ 
ing of thankfubsss, that the snccsea of Che meeting 
rested noC so mock on what I might be able to say ae 
on those that followed nie. For some time I was 
troubled as Co what was meant by the “ control *’ of 
street archiCeoture. From whatlseem to remember of 
disc;iBeionsfn these rooms, *' conCtol" was represented 
by the County Council, the Borough Councils and 
their officials and frequently a third was suggested, 
ae if la want of another antagonist, in the form of a 
Minister of Arts, someihiog in poiot of fact that 
should naturally be opposed by all tine arohltecto. 
Well, gentlemen, 1 have no theorise to ofier in regard 
to these authorities. There are, doubclees, some 
present who can speak for these authorities* mistakes 
and enlain their ideals with a much greater know¬ 
ledge of faces than 1 can. Z can only address you as a 
praotising architect, who for more years than he feels 
Or oares to think about has been brooght into touch 
with them in znaay towns aud many parts of the 
country, and has recognised Che sAsential nature of 
their functions, and, with here and there an exception, 
the invariable courtesy with which their officials ezer- 
cisad their di&eult task. Sometimes I have been 
tempted Co think that their experienoee with archi¬ 
tects might form interesting if not humorous reading. 
But in expressing my thoughts on Cbe subject I beg 
yon to believe that I am far lees dsairous to advance 
my personal views than to place tba subject before 
you in a way that may lead to profitable mscossioD. 

WliaC, after all, is ** the oontrol ” but the recog* 
nitiou by the people of Che fact that if the citisen is to 
enjoy liberty is the erection of the bnildinge he re* 

TUrd swiw. V»;. XXIV, Ho. 10.—Joooin?. 


C 'n\ be OAU only do so on lines which do not ourtaiJ 
liberty of hie w-titizeos. That Che town should 
be healthy, that the actident of fire in one budding 
should not put surrounding buildings in penl, that one 
building should not depend on ite neighbour foe lup* 
port (f was going to add for *' daylight,” but you have 
not got that freedom hero yet), that in the steaets all 
should have an equal opportunity of what the Frenoh 
oall ridame withont prejudice to those using the 
pavemeate, it is obvicuJy the duty of a central autho* 
rity Co sscuie. It may find itnsoessaryin the exeedae 
of thi< duty to widen a street or streets, form open 
spaces, or even produce a scheme of ** general im* 
provement" involviug joint consultation with an 
architect or an engjneer but the width of the im* 
proved streets, the ass of the open spaces and the 
soope of the general Improvement being settled, tbe 
ground provided has all to be occupied under the same 
Lws or control. 

The general character of the town or city must, I 
believe, be fixed, not so much by the individual build* 
ings fronCirig the sCreeCs, as by the breadth of view and 
general foresight with which the “ plan of improve* 
ment *’ has been concaved and the extect to which it 
indicates that ite author hsis grasped its geographical 
and other eesential ccodiCiona in his selection of 
prominent sites for its pnblio or official buildinra and 
the extent Co which its streete and avenues can oo Im* 
proved. Xf I am correct in this, it is not too much to 
say that in their selection of eu adviser and their wue 
diMuasioc of his scheme the pubUo authontiee for tbs 
time being have a very great reaponabilicy; as ou 
Cheit decision depends, not only the apMaranoe of the 
tewQ. but the health heppiness of its people and 
therefore the true prosperity of their industries. 

It may interest you in this connection, and as 
showing that town oouncUe sometimes feel this re^pon* 
aibility in their oholoe of an architect, when I tell you 
that the town ooundl of Edinburgh in 1767, having 
had a competition for the layu^ out of the CMtem* 
most part of what is now New Town, were so 
pleased, and relieved, by the plan of the suooesaM 

0 
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coiQpetifeor, Mr. tliAt the^ preaented him 

ftt OM with thfi fre^om ot cU City in a gcprgtoua 
e6sk«t» Aod also with a gold medAl. 

8o long as there ia no Ketietic oOQtroI over atreet 
Architfroiore, the intereot Attd 1>eAn^ of the street 
must depend upon the obvious integ^tj of pnrpoee of 
(ho VAiious dtiseiu building on that street^ the vaIuo 
they plAoe upon art as aaaistmg them in their aims, 
AO a ^leir cepacity to choose ah Architect who CAn 
throw himaeli with some enthusiAsm into thseo Aims, 
And express them—within the limits imposed by the 
central Authonty—in a eultuiod and artistic way. 
The width of the street, it4 plan (straight or curved), 
its levels, the position of the site io the atreet, or at 
the meeting ol streets, the length of the fronts^ to 
the street, and the height he is permitted to buill Aie 
aU data which an architect reoogQlses must control 
his deeign. I do not deny that suoh freedom would 
lead to endleas variety, but if it were poetible to sup* 
pose that each variety was deaigned by an Architect 
of ability, or even by archrteots of aintilarly effident 
training, there would be a sympathetic note through* 
out the buildinge whkh auy artist would recognise. 
I( hy chance there were buildings of poor or even bad 
design, might the street not bs a more hmnan and a 
more intereeting place of resort for the cititene, and 
from their point of view he infinitely preferahle to the 
finest uniform conception, which would but form so 
architectoial screen exhibiting a similanty of purpose 
among the various proprietors which does not ezist, 
and from which the law " might ultimately allow 
them to escape. 

It seems to ms strange, that with the ezample of 
Bogeet Street, and the honihle process of gradual 
change which its present condition lUustrates, and the 
example of many squares here and in other parts of 
the cuuntry defaced and now being defaced hy this and 
chat alteration, we, as architect, shciild still be even 
now talking of the “ City beautiful ” as to he arrived 
at by couCtoUed or controlling daeigns. Let tbs city 
be oontroUsd by laws of health, of s^ty of penen and 
property, and in aQ that raakos it a healthy and 
pleasant place in which men and women may exer* 
dae their calling, and let the architect who so pisru it 
Hugest the arrangement of aitea for its pubUc build* 
logs, schools and other pubho services, parks and 
squares. Bnt do not interfere with oc attempt to 
control the buildings generally. In other wo^, if 
the authorities, eo &r as the improveroent or extension 
of an existing tows is oonoemed, have their mofiume&C 
in the scheme of improvemest and extension they 
anthoriee, in the general lay-out of the streeta and 
avenuee, and in the poaition and design of the public 
buildings they find it necaesary to erect, I think it is 
better that the cltitens should be trusted to erect 
oreditable structiues for their own occupancy. 

Businesses of aD lands are becoming every day more 
highly orgjmised, io meet the Dsceasity of competition 
in all varieties of puhhc service. Their direotore 
already demand Chat the houtirkg of their organisa* 


tiofis must, if economy of admimstration is not to be 
interfered with, he more simply and fittingly arranged, 
and are iooreasingly alive to ^ fact that the general 
style of their buildings, in the interior as well as the 
exterior, may produce that atmosphere which, I 
believe they alreadyxecognise, is an important element 
in their ecooess, and I do not think it Is too mnch to 
hope that with such clients architects can tnake noble 
and picturesque street. 

If you agree with me in my contention that such a 
coiuee is the only sound ozie, sound in eo fat as it 
appears to me to be true to the iristmcti of our genera¬ 
tion, then what part can Institute, as repreaenta* 
tiveof what we befievs to be an essential public servioe, 
play in the scheme of general progress I I would sug¬ 
gest that If great architeoture is the true and beautiful 
expression of the needs of the people, then we must 
study as citizens to appredate intelligently these needs 
and the various laws under which they may be ex¬ 
pressed. We will have then, as architects, nothing to 
do bnt to see to our ability to express them beautifully, 
and so I corns back, as I fancy I was meant to oome 
back, to the improTeinent of the Institute as an edu¬ 
cational body answerable for the efficiency of Its 
members in the public service and whose status. In the 
public setlrnatioD, depends on that efficiency and that 
alone. 

In true appreciation of the spirit of the Middle Ages, 
let xis be prepared to face with intelligent appreciation 
and enthusiasm the various problems of our genera¬ 
tion, fearless of tbe forms dezoanded, and made possi¬ 
ble to us by tbe variety of material and workmanship 
we now have at command. In so doing wu will not 
only give our client wbat he wants, but retain for the 
craftumaa that ever*changiQg application of his 
work which alone can give it interest and make it a 
pleasure to him. I still believe all good workmen 
know and enjoy (hair work in proportion as they 
reeogeiae it to be a corporate part of a fit and beatrtif ul 
bulling, meeting a definite and obviously useful pur¬ 
pose. 

1 would, therefore, submit that the only control 
required ia by the Muoitipal oc County Authorities, 
whose present laws and regulations shoiUd only 
insure what is necessary to the health of the city 
the safety of person aod property, aod who should be 
responsible for the developizkent of these laws aa the 
advance in general knowledge may render Decessary. 
On our part, as arebiteois, it lies with us to accept 
such laws as we accept the requirementt of our oHent 
as defined by him in consultation with us. This ap* 
peaie to me the ouly safe course, and the only one 
which can lead to sound modification of the law as its 
result are experienced in practice ; as a profession we 
need not fear such laws c^g needlessly restrictive. 
No city, oot even London, can afford to make and 
continue laws or regalatiooa rendering it impossible 
for great merchants or others to coustruct whaC they 
require and what they can obtw in other oitisa with¬ 
out prejudice to the intereat and safety of the public. 
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In 1876 A distingoiBlied lAjmAu mAde the following 
temArk m this room: “ It most AlwAfs remAin for thn 
ATchjfioct to prove that Aichiteoture cm keep pace with 
the utmost requiremeote of the pabbc without sacri¬ 
ficing the roverning pri^iplea of * Proportion' and 
' BeAutj.’ ’ We areliviag stiU in inpidlj-changing 
timea and it behoves us as members of a profession 
aetiog under ever-changing conditioos to keep oui- 
eelvee able, aa the above quotatioo etates, to appre- 
ciste the artistic powibiUtaea of each change as it 
comes. That means high artistic training, which is 
only to be obtained as students by close study of the 
masterpieces of the paat^ bnt, ^ving grasped the 
spirit in whioh they were oonceived, let us apply the 

spirit ” and sot the letter *'; tnuting the faculty 
wshave obtained for seeing tbe heantifnl to grow as it 
is kept in use; keeping it refined not so much by the 
memories of the paat, but, I wonld surest, by keeping 
ourselves, aa we do as students in the studio, in touch 
with the best work of our beat fellow students, now our 
eolle^ues. 

We have nothing to fear from control. It is not our 
business to doubt or find fault with it. We have bnt to 
do with the expression of it, as another item in the defi¬ 
nition of each problem put before ua. 

I can hear the architect of the future aay as he looks 
upon our dties, as regards the one, they were ^or 
architects then, but the avenues ^rd streeu of thejr 
time were broad and generous in theii proportion and 
in their lay-out. If we the opportunitiee they 
seem to have had, what might we not have done f *' 
or, on the other hand, “ It is ouhous that with theii 
knowledge of sanitatioD they hstd snob small ideas ae 
to the vsdue of sunlight and ail; how poor thair streets 
were, and how lacking in appreciation of what oonati- 
tutas a heSilthy town. Tmj seem to have grudged 
every expenditure on ground or space of any kind. 
Every square yard had to he built on ae if every yard 
must give its immediate return in money, and yet 
how astonishingly beautiful and interesting each indi¬ 
vidual building Is. They must have been good archi¬ 
tects and splendid craftsmeu. It is a pity that when 
the arohitecte were so competent there was so little 
broad-mindedness on the part of the public.’* 

lls. JOHlTMUItRAYtr.] j I would like to express 
my thaokB to Sir John Burnet for putting this sut>]ect 
so very clearly before us. 1 gather from his remarks 
that tile whole subject comes back to the individual 
architect and the education of the architect; and 
with that I am myself in entire accord; it is the eon*. 
cluAOQ at which t have arrived. Hy romarlu will be 
reatrioted to some points ae I see them from the estate 
point of view, and I regard some facts as more helpful 
than many t^oretical views that we sometimes bear, ^ 
that do not accord with fundamental principles. I do 
not, however, wish to oritirise, but to try and throw 
some light into the dark zeceesas, Tbe public, who are 
the patrons of arehitsetUTs, eapedally those connected 
with street aiohitectare, reqmre from an architect in 


these days all the eseantlals that form the framework 
upon which onx finisbad art is based, and they include 
all those that our Tceeident recently mentioned and 
soma others. But I fear the architect has been slum¬ 
bering whilst other professiona and new sooleties have 
forged ahead and dons his work. Tbste are necessarily 
some dominating estate conditiona imposed upon 
building lessees, which include the use of certain mate¬ 
rials, and these oonditdons have an important infiuence 
npon the architecture and npon the estate. There are, 
however, more universally, numerous owners of sepa¬ 
rate buildings that are not upon a single estate, and 
the street facades then become of varied hues with 
many buildings devoid of aicbibectural merit. 

It appears that this state of things, owing to tbe 
nnmerona ownexahipe, cannot be controHad except by 
the ability of tbs individual architects, and that can 
only be met by guiding and truning whatever innate 
an our architects poBSese. In the case of large estates, 
where (and is leased, the architect of each buildirg or 
block of buildings Is informed of the estate conditions 
whioh require harmonioua treatment. The architect 
pnparea his deugnfoi the building owner and submits 
bis drawings, det^ls, andsomotiroes models; they are 
considered and disenssed with the architect by the 
estate representatives and modifications are frequently 
made. 

The problexa, due to the numerous different trades 
and bnilding cwuan, is rather oompUeated, because 
practically each tradesman demands a building dif¬ 
ferent from his neighbour’s, and frequently one that is 
not in scSkie with the adjacent buildings. Tbe designs 
of these are as far aa possible broi^ht into harmony, 
althoogh tbe architect of the building sometimes 8u> 
ports bis chent’a demand for a striking individuaEty 
of dedgn without regard for his neighhouzs. This 
occurs universally in most aOaeta, due to tbe separate 
owneiahipa and no estate control. In all cases, how¬ 
ever, it is the individual architect of the lessee or bui Id- 
ing owner who is the projector, continuer, and com¬ 
pleter of the design sod all its deb^ he bean the 
responsibility for its esthetic qualiCise, and it is his 
task to mtice a suitable design for the approved 
materials and all modem srienti^ conditions. 

Estate control is a very different problem now from 
what it waa a century or more ago : then businesses 
were much smaller, demands were more modeat, indi¬ 
viduality and sperialisatioo uf bualneas had not 
reached by a long way the pitch they have attsjned 
to-day. In those days the estate arcbiUcl designed 
practically all the buildings upon each estate. iNow it 
is the practice for each buU^g owner ot leasee to 
employ his own architect, and tbe work is thereby 
distributed amongst the architectural profestion; yet 
it is sometimes suggested that one should revert to 
obsolete cnatonui. That is, howevor, imporsibJr* 
to-day; the rights of the public and tbe conditions of 
modem life will not permit it. 

X modem architect, fn order to practise his pro- 
feetion suoc^foUy to-day, should oomblue a full 
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of 4rt|, aoienoe, uid fioanca w applied io 
arohiteotore, tbo last not belog least aaseatial 
from tbe patron’e point oi viev. Tho art might be 
nprase&t^ at the Irnit, tba suence as the hraachaa, 
and the 6&ari,<yi as tbs roots, and we poe»taaa 
Bonod roots and hranehee we can nerer obtain the 
beat fruit, 

Although striogent reetriofiions are placed upon ad- 
vertieemenbB on some estates, there an alsoTcr^many 
separata owners who impose no restriotaooB. Ereo with 
stringent restdctions it is difficult to retrain the in* 
geniouB devices of the advertising mania, eapedally 
when ugly lettere and things ace placed on portable 
framea and stood inside the glass of the win^ws. A 
heavj tax might be a deterrent, or the architeotmi^t 
convert the desecratei by providing a reasonshle 
aurfaos designed for the purpose. 

General arohitectoial advancement appears to me 
to have progressed too slowly in this country dimng 
the lsetd&yeart,aince I first acquired knowle^ of the 
systems at the fioyal Academy Schools, the Archi¬ 
tectural AssocsaCion, and, later, at the Institute 
Kraminataona, ?ot instance, the^ are now varions 
new matenals awaiting new designs to suit tbeto, hot 
little seemj to be done by architects to solve the 
problems, and i ieel that sonu collective guidance is 
needed in this raspeot. 1 conceive that by thasid of 
tuSdent aa&rtance and training, which might, per* 
h^aSpbe afioided in a greater degree by this lostitute, 
a better and more nmvenal oontrol could in time be 
established. 

Architecture is a pxogreesive art, and it needs 
creative framework to snstaln ite life. The collective 
outlook has, I consider, been too narrow hitherto. 
Although it was laid down for architects in the year 
18S4, at the foundation of this Institute, that they 
shoi^ embrace the whole circle of the sclenoes,” yet 
we can hardly assert that oox guiding policy has, or 
Chat we have collectively, aocomplisheathis wise tenet 
to*day. Arohiteotora] perception does not appear to 
have kept sufficient pace with the rapidly changing 
t i mes, with the reenlt that there has been a tendency 
to the alienation of architectural sympathy with 
modem progress, and consequently a lack of general 
support of the educated andiiteot by the pubUc—* 
hence inferior art has run rampant. 

We see how the Great War is shattering nearly all 
oni preconceived and limited ideals In other spheres, 
such as industry and sdeoce; it should not, th^fore, 
be too much to hope that architects will keep pace 
by orgauaing, teaching with complete equipment, 
ateacting the interest and support ^ the public and 
all braneW of work allied to arohitaotnie, and thus 
induoing all to work for the common good. 1 am of 
Opinion that the realisation of tki* great work is 
possible, and only when it is iuUy accomplished will 
architecture be universally improved and controlled 
in this counOy. 

Mb. a. E. BlOHAEtDSOK [7.]: It is not inoppor* 


tUDS to say that the aspect of London tc^day is that 
oi a provincial city, for with the exception of the 
older portions, such as the street, squares, and parks 
develop^ in tbe seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
with certain public buildings belongisg to the last 
century, the chaotic element peisiste. The question is 
no longer contirovetsia], for the stage has been passed 
when the body of opinion voted for individualistic 
freedom in design as closed to well-regulated 
systems of consistenC aichifcecture. JVom the time of 
tbe Great fire to the late 'fifties good taste controlled 
the development of the xeeidentiU districts ; while the 
public bmldingB compared favourably with Conti¬ 
nental practice, and even the shopping centres were 
intereaCing, both as regards scale and general uni¬ 
formity. The canse of the present tronble can be 
attributed to tbe unprecedented prosperity of the 
second half of the nineteenth oentnry up to tbe past 
decade. It is comparatively easy to reconstruct the 
pest and to get behind the conventional scenery of the 
seventeenth, e^hteenth, and nineteenth conturias, and 
to draw conclosions from the taste of those who pre¬ 
ceded us, but beyond a certain point such examples 
offer few snggeetions for the oontrol of street architec¬ 
ture Co-day. We have the works of the Brothers Adam 
as examplea of bow the arohiteol^ of the late eighteent b 
century approached the problem of providing accom- 
modation'for varions claasas in the superior residential 
areas. The guiding factor In that cs«e was compre* 
henaive street design with bnildings formed into com¬ 
plete yet separate compositions. The speculative 
builders, lanmotds, and anhiteots who fiourished 
during the Napoleooic wain extended the theorise of 
these ingenious Scotsmen. Then came the age of 
SCocco, and what Carlyle termed tbe acrid putrescencea 
of Belgravia, bnt we have since come to regard the 
ahilitiea of Maah and his school In a different l^ht. 
Bven Nash had his diificnltiss la getting his scheme for 
Regent Street carried to a suocauM termination, but 
up to ten years ago it was the best shopping thorough¬ 
fare in London. Perhaps this ia proof of how strMt 
architecture properly controlled, as it was when the 
Committee of Taste exerdsed their functions, can be 
developed. 

Ijondon does not suffer from a poverty of interest; 
the chief fault is it is overdressed. There is such a 
variety of pieturesqne attributes, all clamouring for 
notice; sach a plethora of advertisements, as well as a 
strange mixture of coloured building materials to 
coninse and detract from the dignity of the important 
streets. 

It is curious how the various has mess interests have 
automatically adjusted themselves to certain arras. 
There is a shipping centre such an Leadenhall Street 
where the offices of the shipping companies are situated; 
a bankers'centre,suehaAombard Street, EingWilbain 
Street and Koorgate Street; great shoppmg tWongh- 
fares similar to Cheapeide, Holbotn, tu Strand, 
Regent Street, Bond Street, and Oxford Street; 
manuiaetDrere’ centres like the ill-favoured Queen 
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^^ictorift Street, &nd engineeTuig tboTonghf&it^ &kin 
to Vietorie Street, Weatmicster. Bsidos list 
nameroQt otlier inatances tre exU&t of di£erenc trades 
coaeottiDg in specified districtt. Such An ADAljais 
abould pxoTe of 7Alae to a controUing antboritj when 
giving coosoot to w bniJdjng schemes. Moreover, it 
ahould he poeeible to hint at the character of ench 
haaiaeesee in ths new works. 

It is not oar a&ir to enter npon a dlacusaion of 
histonoal examples this afternoon, bat to suoimarise 
the vaciona sug^tiooa put forward, witdi a view to 
their adoption^ the authorities who now control 
ordinar 7 bnilding pracUee. 

It ahould be jnst as simple for these authorities to 
frame regoJationa governing the h^ght of bnJldings 
and architeoturaJ sequence of treatment, both as re- 
garda the main lines of eoUertive designs, as well as 
meterials, ae it is to regolate the thiclmess of walls 
aad the observance of sanitary regulatioQS. At 
present exoellent rules are in operation deafing with 
bnilding lines in a horuontal ^^reetion at the street 
level. Surely something can be done to extend the 
principle to apply to silhouettes and slcy<linee. At 
present, owingto the absence of a oontrolling aathority, 
the first architect on the scene who is commisBioned to 
design a small front in an old street has it in his 
power to mar the amenity of a diatriot. In thia way 
atieeb^ which a few years ago were ordered and uu- 
fonn are slowly becoming architectnral exhihutions. 
The late Kir. Phen$ Spiers once remarked to me how 
much he regretted the passing of the compreheosive 
composition in street arohitectore; we were taming 
over some old engravings and admlriag the sunpUciiy 
and ordered arrangement of iodivid^ houses into 
lengthy fronU, Hr, Spiers remarked, “the erase for 
iodividaality has killed all deeira for good taste, and 
p3rhap3 we aball never see such fine work again.’* 

I would suggest that the control and co-ordination 
of architecture, m soiaras itapphes to the etreets of 
London, ahould be vested in a Government department 
with this reservation—a jury consisting of eminent 
architects elected annually by the Institute, and act¬ 
ing in an honorary capaa^, ahoold advise depart¬ 
ment on questions of expediency and good taste. In 
addition to having to satisfy the requirements of the 
London County Conncil and the Pistrict Sarveyor 
indvidual architects would sabmit their proposals to 
the jury for consideration and recommendation. The 
fact that the jury would he elected annually, and that 
its personne! would be voted into position by the 
RterebfiTS of the Institute, would ensure its working 
without friction. The jary syHem is in operation In 
Paris, and from all accounts works well. It would 
not entail any hardship or additional labour to the 
arobltect, and In many cases would serve to help him 
to overeomo the Idiosyncrasies of his clients. 

PAOfESSoe W, R, LETHABY [,?.]: Some definite 
control might and should be exerdsed over obvlona 
abnses, like plastering etroet fronts with advertise¬ 


ments and letting frontages become too dirty and run 
down. Beyond clear abuses, however, I do not think 
much shoidd be attempted io the way of absolute 
rules. It is our buemess in some way to educate the 
public sense of arohitects themselves and alao of all 
dtireos. This might be best done by setting up a 
strong committee on London buildlngB, a committee 
for propaganda, for collecting data and for advice. 
It is hardly sufficiently realleed that thj* Institute has 
some functions which are more or less Imperial, some 
which are National, aad some which relate especially 
to London: it is the local society of srehiteote for the 
metropolis. I would have such a committee inform 
itself of the facts in regard to our pnbllc places and 
streets. It might bring pressure to bear for the im- 
proveroent and cleanmg of our railway stations and 
all public buildings. For Instance, while avoiding the 
wild and violent suggestions which have been put for¬ 
ward for altering Trafalgar Square and the National 
Gallery, we abould attempt to get the untidy seorc- 
tions already on, (he roof of the Gallery lv?f<»re the 
war cleared away or screened In a wny. 'We 

should enquire how the dr^-sclful lamp-poats ard 
rail logs we see are brnuglit into being. A higher de grt e 
of competence shonJd be exacted in all public vorla, 
and these, at least, should be reasonably criticia<d. 
hfuch might be done, I am sure, io this way by trying 
to remedy obvious wronn without rusing cootro* 
vsrsial questions, then Ev way of papers and dis- 
cuaaons other matters might be cleared op, and put 
on record, like the best solutions of the shop-front 
problem, different workable types of skylights and 
windows, aud so on. I veatore then to make this 
definite propoaal, that the Institute, as one outcome 
of these conferences, should appoint a committee with 
a ^w of improving London tfchitectore. It should 
deal with the whole question of buildings much in the 
spirit in which tbs London Society deals with questions 
ta plsoniog. The Institute should bring building 
authorities into conference, and should be io closer 
touch with the Government in all msttore which cod- 
oern hoUding. It must attempt to get something 
done. 

Mr, C. FITZROY DOLL (J*.]: It seems to me that, 
if Che Royal Iiutitute of British ArcbItecW is to do its 
duties as it should, we ought to have better represen¬ 
tation in ths Houses of Parliamenr. During the many 
years I have watched the House of Commons the 
number of arohitecte who have sat there could have 
been counted on the fingers of one's hands. One 
emi n^ni man who sat there was Sir ‘N^llliatn Tite, He 
did do somethiug—he helped architecture in the 
House to a certain extent. But what we wsjit at the 
present time is a geocleman like youreelf, sir, and Sir 
John Burnet, and other members of the profession, in 
the House of Commooe, In order to press home before 
tbs House sJl these questiojis. 1 can speak, as to some 
extent connected with one of the largest estates In 
London, What is the experience there? A man 
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ent^r? into a boiliijng agreement. The estate desires In 
ever; va; that what b done should be caided out in 
aooordanoe inth tbo bast endeavours of oat an. The 
drawings are submitted by the Ussee, and I or a 
colleague oall hie attention to the fact that the whole 
of the building leets on a chop front with brsee or 
bronze rode supporUug it, and surest that he ehonld 
have some pnleaters or colutuu to carry the anper* 
structure. To this the lessee repJiea: “ 1 am goiz^ 
to spend £20,000 on the estate, and I want to exhibit 
my goods, and if you take off so many feet superficia) 
of glass I shall luve so much le«8 space in which to 
show my goodn. 1 am a man of busineas, and do not 
care a straw about your architecture. I want all the 
glass apace I can get." I insiat. He complains to 
the steward, and the steward sends for his archltec* 
tuial advuer. Look hare," he sap, *' 1 quite agree 
with your objection, but wt cannot atop ♦'.b'g man, as 
he Imows best what he wants for hla business. It is a 
pity and an outrage to my architectural aentimentt, 
but do the beat you can ^th him." I think the worst 
authoiity to deal with an art problem is the London 
County Oonnol. If anthoiity were given to the Insta* 
tute to set up a Committee of Architectural Taate, and 
each of the Borough Coundla were to have the right to 
consult the Committee, we should, perhape, nt some* 
thing better. Speaking for the Borough of^lboro. 
1 recollect perfectly well laying down the lines of 
Eingaway, with my fdend Wyatt Papworth, long 
before th^ was a County Ooundl, Id planning that 
road it was found absolutely oeeseaary to get rid of 
Clare hlarket and its contiguous slnms. The scheme 
osrac before the Uetropolitu Board of Works in 1682, 
five years before the London County Council came into 
being. When the County Council sent the Holbom 
Borough Oountil thoir drawings of the proposed 
Kings way, it rusy not be geuer^y known that the 
upper part, that north of ^Iborn, waa shown half 
the width of the southern part, and it waa only owing 
to the pressure put upon them by the Works Commit¬ 
tee of the Holbora Borough OoudkI that it waa brought 
to its present width. There were several Fellows of 
this luatitnte on that Committee, and you may be 
eure that it got a good deal of condderation. Yet 
the County Coundl would not give way at first, and 
they proposed to leave standing all the old buildings 
on the west side of the upper part of Southampton 
Pow. ’^?w specifications were prepared for reletting 
the existing i^ufldlDgs, and all the alterations ?Fere 
made to those houses, and new leasee were granted. 
Then, all of a eudden, the County Council le aUsed that 
a mistake had been made with regard to the curve 
that was neesBsary to »t the tramway from Theo¬ 
bald's Boad down luto the tunnel under the Eingsway, 
The leasee bad to ht bought of most of the old houses 
on the west side and the expenditure just made on 
tlu'm saendeed. Renc« resulted that ugly set-back 
on the west side in order to get the vndth of the 
roadway in the upper part of Klngsway. Had the 
Boroi^h Couneil been consulted such a thiog would 


Tisver have happened; it was only owing to the 
pressure of the Sorongh Conned that Kingsway has 
turned out as well as it has. It seems to me that the 
only thiz^g to he done is to proas upon the authorities 
the advisability of giving t£e Institute powers to act 
with the di£erent mnnioipalitiee where any improve* 
ment oi work in the nature of a new street is being 
made, so that the work may be carried out under 
sensible control impelled by local pride. Of coujee, in 
the old days, the gronnd landlords of X>ondoa had 
powers «hich, owing to the action of democracy, they 
have lost entirely now. If they want to let their land 
they have to give way to the requirements of the 
tenant. I feelsuiethatthe large landlords of Lon don 
would be only too delighted if there were some pro¬ 
perly constituted authonty to assist them in bringing 
about the better architectural treatment of tho etiveta 
and bmldings on their estatoe. 

Mn, H. V, LANCHBSTER [J.]: I would like to 
make one or two brief remarks. I do not want to go 
into the practical aspects, but there seem to me to 
be some baao factors which we want to get clearly in 
our minds in r^ard to questions like this. It has 
been Wi ngh t to my mind by the slight conflict of 
view with regard to control that London is halting 
between two views on architecture. Take tho view 
that the architect has a site 200 or 300 feet square, 
and has to put up on it a block of ofllces or a town 
hall. He gose to work and models his buildings as a 
whole. Maoy of our commercial blocks in London 
are not much bigger than that, but nobody ever seems 
to get tbe idea—or if they do it breaks down—that 
these blocks should be roodelled and grouped as a 
whole, hit. Bichardson evidently has that in view ; 
and there i s mnch to be said for it. 1 do not see that 
the legitimate requi lementa of business are so different, 
when yon have given a height limit such as we have 
got, that there ^ou)d be any difficulty in regard to a 
blo^ of business premises such as the one abutting on 
Begent Street an^ Conduit Street here, considered as 
one block, with a number of ocoupations, hut with one 
architectural treatment. “ But, the other side say, 
" you have got the chance of individuality, ycu have 
the intareste of the different fronts, and each man can 
consult hi B own tastes. We have good exan pies from 
the Netheriands and such places, streets where esoh 
frost has something i s^ vidual and charming fn itself; 
why force ns all to combine in one group ?" Both 
AftTi be accepted, but yon must make up your ound 
one way or the other. In London we seem to be try* 
ing bc^ sod if you try to do both in one area the 
lesnlt is not good. Take some of the Netherlands 
towus^-they have got one) deal in vogue in one part of 
the town, aod another ideal in another part, and you 
feel the discrepancy in going from one urt of the town 
to the other. But that is not as baa as the discre¬ 
pancy wheu the two ideals are in adjacent etreete. 
Ton find ao effort to make fine combined groups, with 
a facade; then you turn the comer and see before you 
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aud iodiTidual feataree ot 25‘Uci {rontages, 
i£ both, bheae toatLoda are right, ve rather want to 
segregate them. Thocgh thatie not an ideal solution^ 
it is the beet ws can do under the circuinstances. 
And 1 would like to ask for a little diflerebtiatien 
bdtween the legitimate todi^dua] reqniremeDte and 
the requicemsTVlfe of rrhat I ma^ call purpoaea of 
adrerblelng. 1 am not refernng in the least to adver* 
tdaing hf letteriitf, but such, for example, ae the caee 
where a client viD desire that his building ahalj over- 
abadow, either bj' height or by richneaa or in some 
ether way, those of his neighbours : be says, ** 1 am 
here to draw the pubUc: I want to adTertue my 
busioees, and by aoroe means nr other 1 most do to." 
That seems to me, relatiTelv, a rather ^cloua require¬ 
ment, in contrast with the requirements of others that 
tiiey shall have sufficient light, air, and convenient 
arrangements for the conduct of their business. 

With regard to the question of the shop frout, in a 
paper I read someUme back 1 tried to analyse it and 
concluded that, giTen the necessity for a full shop 
front, there were four distdnot ways of getting a full* 
width shop front consistent with sound pilnciplee in 
design. You could make the whole facade a shop 
front, you oould project tbe shop front and make it an 
ezteojfon of the building, and there axe two other 
alcemative methods. The abop-fiont difficulty is 
not, to a real architect, hy any means an inauper' 
able one. Such regulations as we have at the present 
moment are mainly injurious. 1 have seen on the 
Continent a building all ehop*£ront. It was a suo- 
oessful building arohitectui Jly, but our regulations 
would not permit such a stracture. Then there are 
regulations which arise In connection with walls, regu* 
latioDS dealing with new materlaU, and regulations 
with regard to height, which are all, I tlnriV, more or 
Jsse injurioue. If differently fram^ they might be 
beneficial. For instance, regulations do not into 
proper consideration the width of streets. There are 
oertadn rules, but these do not conducie to architectural 
proportion in streets. If yon take streets where the 
height of the buildings is the same as the vtidth of tbe 
strect^nd that la often the result of togolations in 
the wider streets—there is a moat Inofiective street 
picture sis compared with the btoad street with low 
facades or the narrower streeb where bnildinp are 
much higher than the width of the street. Kegent 
Street with the new height of building will no longer 
convey that sense of spsciousnees and dignity that it 
did in the case of the old one; when yon add dO per 
cent, to the height of tbs bmldings it alters aU youi 
proportions. You may say we shall get out eyes accus¬ 
tomed to the new pToportion, but 1 am not eo sure of 
it. There is a certain nasic feeling in proportion, and 
that will not admit of a street satisfying you In which 
the buildings are regolarly uniform and near in htight 
to the width of the street: they are better a good deal 
more or a good deal Jess. I do not want to labour 
thsas poi nts, but I thl nk we shall clear oui minds i f we 
get some batis for the questions we are arguing on. 


Ffofbssob 8. D. AD3H&AD ]F.] x I would say a 
word on this question, rather from what 1 may call the 
town plazming ae^t. The roil batic issue has not 
been touched, t feel it is a qn^don which is very 
deep-rooted in the sotial iabnc, that it is not all a 
qu estj on for architects. Arch) tecta are so much in the 
hands of cho public. We are not living in’the age of 
Louis SIT,, those Itoyahet days when we got great 
compositions; nor-^to go to t^e opposite extreme^ 
are we an Ameriesn city, with a perfectly symmetrical 
plan, but an abeolutofy chaotic seoce of elevations 
without a sngle composition anywhere. We are deal* 
i og vtith a town whicti mi ghl bo descri bed as ori ginally 
composed of ateaa cosstructod under an aristocratic 
regime, and possessed of a large amount of considered 
competition. Ought we to attempt to continue, 
under our democratic oonditions, any effort to arrive 
at composition in the streets f Mr. lAncbester has 
pointed out that the Belgian and Dutch towns have, 
in the older parts, picturesque areas, and areas which 
are well compose<^, both of whioh are aatiafactoiy. 
Assuming, as Sir John Burnet hopes In his ideahstio 
paper, that the architecture is eo improved, and arobi* 
(sets arrive individually at such h stage of dsvslop* 
meat that we can get a picturesque town which will le 
of value, then there is something to be said for that. 
But that, to my mind, is in the far di stance; we should 
do better, in the meantime, to rely ‘Upon a little 
control Control of the architecture is wanted, and, 
as Mr. Richardson pointed out, control not only of 
fapadee but also of die land of building which should 
go into certain areas. For instance, is it to the 
benefit of that portion of Tottenham Court Road 
which adjoins O^ord Street that there ahonld be lo 
close connection three ench buildings as a jam and 
pickle factory, a Young Men's Christian Association, 
and a brewery t But that is not exactly control of 
nreet architectuie. With all tbe difficulties one can 
foresee in setting up a Mioiet.^ ^ Fine Arte or some 
authoritative bedy of the kind, I think it ie well 
worth while making some sort of attempt. I think 
the Institute could not do better, on the lines which 
Professor Lethaby has laid down, than give during 
next session every coseideration to this matter, and 
endeavour by way of propaganda and meetings to 
arrive at some conclotion as to what tbe Institute 
could do. I?o better suggeatinn has yet been put 
forward than that of Mr. Fitdloy Doll, that one ct 
other of our membeit should enter Parliament. 

Mb. H, H, WIGQLBSWORTH [J.] : There are two 
points of VI s w which Si r John Burnet and Mr. Richard* 
eon have laid down—the individualistic as ccunparsd 
with the communistic control-^nd it seems to me 
that any discueeios is likely to take one tide or tbe 
other. Most of ns think a happy medium might be 
found to meet the case. As far ae Sir John Burnet’s 
theory is concerned, there is no qnestion that the 
individual may come under communistic control. 
Take the case of such an undertaking as Selfndge's: 
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there is oonCtoI d atfHmdDdoasCQmbsr of indi^duals 
end there yon g«t the oocunuiustiD idee. When it is 
left to en isdiTiduel to carry ont a acbeme for such a 
biuldinj; there is e chance of getting aornebhing big. 
But, after eth the imcooirolled bdi^dusls aie innn- 
rasr&bU u the sands of the sea, and it is these smaller 
fry which cause what l*Tofaeaoc Lethaby terms each 
an objectionaMe litter in onr streets. If by some 
meaoa ve eonld induenoe these small fry to strips for 
something better we should certainly eDdeavnoito do 
so, and if we could bnng to the notice of the indi' 
Tiduals the Tiewt of a body soch as onr Institute It 
should have a good inCuence, even if we did not MC 
our way to support a Ministry of Art. 

Mb. a. R. JEMMBTT [J.] : Could not the Art 
Committee of the InstdtuCe tele np the job ? 

Mb. W, a. P0R87TH {F.]: As one who w« 
Secretary ofthatOommitteeformany years lean give 
a brief answer, and that is that every time the Art 
Corauiittee wanted to do anything the Council would 
put it on ooe ade. 1 would utter one word of 
warning. This is the le^timate woilc of thelns^tnte, 
s^ it should take up the matter. We have not been 
dc^Dg it. The consequence ia you get the London 
Society, the Concrete Irv^itute, and other bodies which 
are cropping up, taldog the work ont of our hands. 
If yon appoint a committee I would do my beet to 
help, in clerical work or in any way I can. X think 
the result of this Conference will be to establish some 
sort of cocunittee of that kind. It is ratbei early to 
discuss whether we are to have control, or whether we 
are to have some freedom in architecture; whether 
wo sre Co discuss the crystal palaces whicli Ur. Lan* 
oheoter deecnhed, or other buildings. But I think 
the first thing the Institute ought to do is to put its 
house in order and get to work. It should take up a 
conrageoufi policy ud never mind abont makii^ sus' 
takas-^t is bound to make mistakes, and this Institute 
has been afraid of nuldng nv stakes in the past, and 
has consequently done nothing for arcMtectnie, 
although it may have done mnch for architects. 

Teb chairman : 1 am sure we have had a very 
tntereetingdiscu8Bioo,andIhopeit will lead to some 
reanlt. Personally, I should think chat, although there 
are many oommitCees already at the iDstitnte, this is 
so iDpoiCant a matter that a committee of the sort 
suggested might he Tecomnended. At any rete, I 
hope this Coherence will represent to the Council of 
the Institute their opinion that this is a really urgent 
matter, and rut oofy to aTohiUets but to the 6ity 
and everybody who livu in it. Frofeesor LeChaby 
bee often spoken of oivic pnde, and 1 think thia civic 
pride is what we have to try to stir up amongst the 
inhabitants, net only of this but of every other city, 
some pride in theiicity. ‘When you do tlmC the whole 
thir^ becomes easy. At present there Is very little 
civic pride. Perhape yon will say there U nothing to 
be proud of. I do not agree: we have much to be 
proud of. And if we point out dearable improve* 


ments to people it is eupriaing to find how much they 
wish to see tliem carried out. Yesterday I was at a 
joint committee meeting of the London Society and 
this Institute. Both are worldug on the same thing. 
The Institute is necessarily a body of architects; the 
London Society is atCempnng to interest others than, 
architects in London, ana I &nk the London Society 
is attemptfng to anpport the Institute by spreading 
further than the arc^tectural profession this interest 
in srchitectural questions. I am glad to eay that we 
have always worked moat cordially with the Inrdtute. 

With regard to what Mr. FitsBoy Doll was kind 
enough to say, ^r John Burnet and I feel very much 
complimented that he should have suggested us as 
Members of Parliament. I do not know that onr 
amHtlons lie in that direction ; but what did strike 
me aa cod one i a that yesterday we were look ng about 
to ace what infiuence in Parliament we could get for 
the Institute and the London Society. We have 
twenty-five Memb^'rs of Parliament who are more 
or less interested m Art and ArchitecCure, and these 
have foTTQsd theroselvea into a Conunittce; when 
anything comes before the House of Commons of that 
nature, we write to them, and they do their best to 
secure some coo^derotion for the subject. It is a 
small thing, but it is something, and if more could be 
done in that way I think wo should move matters 
forward. Looking through the Institute list we find 
a nnrabeT of distinguished Honorary Pellowa and 
Honorary .Associates, but hardly a single Member of 
Parliament. I think we ought to ezeroise some 
influence; there most be a considerable number 
of architects who know Members of Paiij ament 
well, ond who might persuade them to join us as 
honorary members. Tius wonld add greatly to our 
strength. There i a no doubt, if we are to be an Insti • 
tutc of fa^reaching Influsnce, that we must exert our 
influence ont of doors, so that everybody who is in* 
terested in the amenities of our towns should look to 
the Institute as a body from which they could get ad* 
vice and aasistance. I am sorry Mr. fetsy, who was 
to have spoken at this meeting, is not present, because 
I am sure be wonld have put up a good reply to Mr. 
Doll with reference to the London Ooimty dbuncil. I 
happen to be an Aldevnao of Henangton, sod I know 
something of the difficulty there is in getting anything 
done through any of these bodies. When I joined the 
Hensington Ccundl I thought I would try and see if 
anything could be done in the way of more reasonable 
treatment of trees. We have got at Hensington al* 
most a foresst of trees if they could be put together; 
butthey have been sadly ne^ected. Going down some 
of the most important roads you will find a gap, and 
then 4 tree 50 or 50 feet high, then perhaps two gape, 
and then a tree 35 feet hi gh, and so on throughout. I 
have brought this matter up frequently, but little has 
been done, although the Conncil were good enough, on 
my urgent request, to ssk a distinguished man who 
really imdsrstood trees to report as to the best way 
of planting them, the beet trees for the purpose, and 
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thd beat way ef eontrolUof the hushc. He drew np 
aa escallest Beport, which was pabliahed, end since 
then we have obtained & proper man to si^etvise the 
trees. So we have done a little, though [‘am afrmd 
that if you went through Eeosington you would say 
there was plenty of room for further jaaproveinent. 
iiy idea is tliat trees in streets should never be allowed 
to grow much over 25 feet high. With the ordinary 
width of pavement, If they are beyond that they be¬ 
come troublesome. The expert 1 spoke of told me one 
thing which I thought veryintexeatjQg. As you con¬ 
trol the tree at the top, he said, you at the same tine 
aufnroatically control the tree at the root. So the 
trouble of trees with long roots getting I nto drmm, and 
CBu^ng other difficuJtiee, is controlled by attending to 
the height of the trees. 

With regard to the general control of buildings, 1 
am afraid I am rather for more control than some of 
the spesjesn seem to be. I think everybody worki ng 
under restrictions is helped, rather than the reverse, 
and that the restrictions which are put upon tis, partlv 
by our clieuta and partly by local anthcriti&s, are often 
merely a stimulus to exertion to try to meet the prob¬ 
lems which confront us. Althou^ Sir John Bnmet 
seemed, I think, rather to oppose control, still be 
mentioned that very beautifnl part of the New Town 
of Edinburgh where, apparently, control was very 
strictly and, as I have always thought, mostsnccoes- 
fully carried ont. Professor Lethaby also, I think, 
was not altogether for control, and yet he brought 
forward an example which has always burned in my 
mind whenever 1 walk up Whitehall. [ refer, cd 
course, to the National Gallery and the extraoMlTiary 
cxcrescenoH that are allowed over the roof. There 


should have been some public body to prevent that. 
We know how it arose. There was a competition for 
a new National Gallery, and the architect was en¬ 
trusted with the work. He west on with some of the 
Gallery inside, and threw np the dome over the croas- 
iug, BUpposng that his £a;a^ would be bu'lt later on. 
But the Government never gotiurthei than that small 
portion of it. 

Another thing, the control of buildings in streets, 
would seem to d^nd entirely upon the width. Nar¬ 
row streets and i rrsgular stieeta oh vi ously do not want 
a comice fixed for tiaem, and there should be a certaiu 
amount of play of outline and variety of devgn. But 
in the case of a great publi c thoroughfare the conditions 
are reversed: there should be certain lines laid down, 
and all who occupy the street should be expected, or, 
i f you hke to say so, forced to follow. That, I think, is 
necessary. 

The other day I vraa looking into Valter Besant'a 
Oid London, where he pves an account of the Great 
Tire. After the Pi re, he says, Sir Clirisf<»pher Wren 
lud down a pi an for the rehuildi ug of the port) on that 
was burnt, end then lie goes on to say that fortunately 
this was not carried out, and th^ rebuilt in the old 
pictnreaque manner of before. That shows the dif- 
rerent views of people. It seems to me, in a great 
City which is the Capital of an Empire, that dignity is 
more appropriate than picCoteaquenees, and spacious¬ 
ness is mors to be desred than pretty buildings. 
I think we have had a very interesting dieensuon, and, 
if you like, I will propose that we send a resolution to 
the Council of the InaUtute, aaking them to take this 
mattstin hand, aud to con^derb ow bastthc vi ews wlii ch 
have been expressed here to-day esn be carried out. 


WALTER L. SPIERS, F.S.A. [A.]. 

The death oi hlr. Walter L. Spiers, F.S.A., will be 
deeply felt by all students of historical architecture. 
A student himself of a most retiring and modest 
character, it was only to a small number that Walter 
Spiers was adsquately known as rjie pc^sessor of 
remarkable gifts as an investigator, as an expert of 
real skill and knowledge. He had in addition the 
boundlasB patience of a born indexer, and to his 
labouTs in this respect many have been greatly in¬ 
debted. To the Soane Museum his loss is irreparable, 
and i ti s no disreapeofc to his distinguished predecessors 
in that office to sssert that he was the best Curator 
that ever held that portion of trust. During the last 
thirteen years he has done more than anyone to 
realise something of the idea that lay behind the in¬ 
volved and contraiiictcry intentions of the eccentric 
deviser of ;thc Soane Museum. Thanks to his labouju 
much has been done to render accessible to studenU 
the Craasurea of Oiassio and English Renuasance 
architectnre that Soane, following the tradition of 
the ^ghtesnth century collectors, had stored in his 


unique house. Walter Spiers’ own special studies 
centred on the work of the Stones, and It is to be 
hoped that the Walpole Society will achieve the pro¬ 
mised publlcation of his rosooiuea, which included s 
remarlmble seriee of photographs, taken by himself, 
of all the examples which he had personally hunted 
out during bis too brief holidays, in the department 
of London topography he was an acknowledged 
expert, and the late Mr. Henry Wheatley, F.S.A., 
shortly before his lamented death, wamily expressed 
to the wnter his sense of Walter Spiers’ great value 
as a member of the Comnrittee of that Socie^. 
He had a series of ordnance maps of London which he 
had Isboriously corrected hack to show, not only the 
original streets and buildings, but also the existing old 
work that remained. These he would most kindly 
produce to eluodato any point that arose, and he 
would positively enjoy djscustinR some intricate 
problem, of a poasibls identification of site, as in the 
case of various unaaslgned designs by Robert Adam. 
I received several interesting letters fiom him on such 
points, and no one could be more Idndly congratula¬ 
tory when some mysterious case of this character had 
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been firia lly piov6d. His cAntioD was extrsns in such 
m^ttsre, And liis arguments ageioet would be based on 
formidable faota—aiisjog from bis Imowledgs of ^e 
pre^ssting conditions of eite and of anironnding 
buildings. A planable theory for plactng a design 
by Robert Adam, for tbe Duke of Biohmond, on the 
site of Richmond Terrace collapsed, I remember, in 
this way, as bis maps pjored ancient site conditions, 
which contradictedleTcls and approaches, otberwlae 
^te plsnsible. Although my acqumntance with 
Walter Spiers ertended back to tbe building of the 
beadquarten of tbe Artists’, in 1386-9, of which he 
was for many years a most entbuaiaatio member and 
officer, it was only during tbe last four years that 1 
really came to l^w him well. Spen^ng ail the 
leisure I could afford in afternoons at tbe Huseum, 
over tbe Adam drawings, I obtained some intighC into 
hie labours, and rt was great pleasure to me when I was 
able to enlist his aid in part of tbe work which will be 

E ubliehed heteaftei under his name. Ha was a gnat 
ut diaoriminating adjmrer of Robert Adam. Trained 
himself in the Gothic school, his etndiee had been on 
dilferent fines to those of fiis brother. For his old 
master, T. E. Wyatt, he had a great respect, and he 
would occasionally i^er to his espetiences in that 
office. He held at one tine the post of IKstrict 
Surreyor, and had also seen a good deal of practical 
work in oonnection with bis brother’s boildings. 

1 never knew him to refer to any building of bis own, 
and, in fact, a knowledge of his atndiea could only be 
arrived at by inference, and I never saw any menu* 
scnpt or studies of bis own, except that be once 
showed me bis collection of Stone photographs. To 
an^ne, however, who called, as a student, ai^ 
in/ormation he h^ was most freely given, but as he 
diafiked his name being quoted in any way, it was 
difficolt forhis servicesto be adequately acknowledged. 
His recent oleetlon as a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries was a source of pleasure to him, but 
unfortunately his early death has prevented his 
attending on more, than, I think, the occasion of his 
formal reception as a member. The letters received, 
however, in acknowledgment of the notifioation of 
his death, all show a remarkable appreaation of bis 
devotion to duty and of bis great knowledge, unique 
modesty and personal kindness. 

AnTBOfc T. BotTOs [f 

THOMAS EOWABD PRYCE [A.]. 

Our Class of Assodates by this time contains but a 
small and steadily diminisblDg band of veterans of 
those far^f! days before tbe compulsory Bnmination 
was set up as a qualifying test for oandidatuce. Tbe 
membiTship of bud has now been farther dimin¬ 
ished by the death of T. £. Pryoe, which took place on 
the 27 th uJt .witb tragic suddenness, at Llangadfaa, 
hfoubgomeryshlre. During an evening walk, whilst in 
the act of fUUng his pipe at a roadside gate command¬ 
ing a landscape to which be had jnst been drawing a 


comrade's notice, he fell face downwards, smiled ae 
the other mAp raised him from the gtouud, and in a 
few minutes had pasaed away. Heart>tioubls bad. 
called foe his being under medical treatment durirg 
some months past. He fiee in tbe old churchyard of 
Llangadfaa, just above his favourite fishfug stream, tbe 
Banw, where, dudng the Isat week of his life, be had 
been enjoying accustomed apoii, In tbe profession, 
aud beyond it, he won the esteem of a wide circle of 
friends, who lud a most warm appredatioc of bis 
genial peraouality. Amongat hie prbfeeaional breth¬ 
ren he wae for a time known almost better, Mrbapa, 
at tbe Aicbitectarai Aasoclation than at the mfitute, 
OTnng to his servisg offLoe there ae an Hon. Secretary, 
and then as a Vice*l^reaident. through the years 16d5- 
90. Later on at the Institute be rendered service on 
the Practice Committee in the yean 1904-1909. 

Thomas Edward Fryce was txCT in December, 1654, 
at Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, where his boyhood 
was spent until bU entering Uaivesity College School, 
London. In due time be was articled to Mr. Edward 
Power, District Sorveyor for Walbrook, E.C. Affec 
serving his articles he worked as an aaslstant in the 
offices e£ Measm. Giles and Googh, Mr. J. X. Wlmperia 
and otheis, and laetly as cluef assistant to Mr. Joeeph 
Peacock, of Bloomsbnry Square. Meanwhile be bad 
entered the Arobitectdral Sohool of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, where eventually, in i860 I think, be was 
awaked tbe Silver Medal for Measured Drawings, the 
subject set for that year being Gibbs’s Church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand. 

Ib became an Associate of the Institute in 1881. 
As an architect be practised first la Argyll Place, W., 
then in Bedford Row, and lastly in Gray’s Inn Sqaare. 
Amongst his executed works may be mentioned 
alterations and additions to Ifield Manor, Sussex; 
the Church Rouse, WcUhpooI, and Tbomey Court, 
Ksnsingtim Road, W., a large group of fiats, for the 
Royal £xchange Asaniance. He was also mainly re¬ 
sponsible for rlie ranges of stabling and ether ont- 
buUdinga at Wickham Hall, Sent. Of his deeigna 
shown at the Academy Exhibitions that for Baimoutb 
Parish Church was the most Important, although not 
one selected for esscution. This received special 
notice from Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. Other ei^lbite 
comprised various drawings of old timbered-houses of 
Montgomeryshire, notably TrewemHall, Pertbeyrin, 
old Dandinan Hall and Lymore Hal], Pryoe’s draw¬ 
ings of this last are reproduced as illnatriLtioQS to an 
article he wrote on these houses, in tbe “Mont¬ 
gomeryshire Oolleotions ” of the Powysland Club. 
His Welsh ancestry and his instincts as an architect; 
would combine to influence him in such studies, and 
aa a member of the CymmrodorioD Society he con- 
tinaed in touch with research concerning the land of 
his fathers. Present-day education for Wales wae 
no less an interest of his, and as a member of the 
Society of Ancient Britons he took a personal concern 
in the Welsh School for Girls at Ashford, Middlesex. 
From bis boyhood upwards be was a fly-fisher; to 
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iollow the befrgied Biud the harriera ftcroafi country waa 
a youthful cecreaticn in which he delighted; football 
became bis game at school, and eo remained for yeara 
afterwards ; and a fuTther outlet for bla eoeigira as a 
yoDJig mao was foaod io the Londoo Rowing Club. 

His inborn fondness for his own coontryslde was a 
clear and constant fUme borning even note, and 
b^btening, hie latest momeotB. As one who in no 
slight degree contributed to the happiness of others, 
may he now be so far accounted happy in that it was 
granted to him to pass his last few days, and to 
be buned, in his netjye Powvtland—“ Paisdwys 
Cymm.” W.M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Gothic CeastnicUoii. 

2'o Editor, Jotthnal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, —Sir Thomas Jacksons reply to me, in yout 
currant issue, calls lor a brief rejoinder. 

Sir Thomas does not repreaent n\e correctly. He 
says: “ Ur. Moore holds to hie contention that there 
is no Oothic short of Amiens. . . . He excludes from 
the style'all that had been done before during the 
Middle Agee.'' But i n ny o ttd Oherader 

^ Gothic ArcMi$ciiiTr, under the heading Gothic 
Construction in France," I have, through sevonJ 
chapters, discussed the Gothic evolution in the ertant 
early monuments, and shown that these traimtioual 
buildings lead up to, and culminate in, Amkzm. I 
there examine, among others, the very momunents 
chat Sir Thomas tells us—as if I had ignored them'*- 
it is necessary to understand. *'To say," he con- 
Unuse, "that mediieval aTchitecture snddenly be* 
comes Oothic at Amiens) s like sayi ng that a bov sud • 
denly becomes human when be becomea a man.’ But 
1 have not smd anything of the land. 

After these remarks Sir Thomas retuns to the 
questron of the " wall-rib," and says: “ Mr. Moore 
objects to my clmmina the walUrib as a part of the 
wa! 1 and not of the vault." 1 make no such objection 
vhvre (here it a iccH, but I have shown that in the 
developed French Gothic there is no vail beneath the 
vault, and where there is no wall, it would seem ob¬ 
vious that the rib cannot be bonded into, or belong to, 
a van, as 8ir Thomas contends. In this paragraph the 
clerestories of Chartree, Laon and Lisioux are grouped 
together 94 if they were alike in ehckxacter. But 
Chartres, though 'unusually robust in construction. Is 
developed Gothic in having no wsU beneath the 
vault; whereas both I^n and LideDi: arc tran- 
ational buildings, since they retain the clerestory 
walls. To cite the Norman clerestory of Winchester, 
within which Wykeham’s vaulting was huilt, in this 
connection, as Sir Thomas does, ia to confuse things of 
radically different natures. 

In the fourth paragraph. Sir Thomas, yaking of 
the stilting of tlie longitudinal rib—which he still 
maintains was done only to give more room for the 
tpiDdov—sayB:" the narrow side arch has to rise at its 


orowji to the level of the wide transverse arches, and 
if Mr. Moore 'will try to strike the wall*rib without the 
atilt in the earlier derestories he will dndit would cut 
across the windois's, narrow though they be, besides 
bei ng u nsightly from the oontrast ^ its acuteness with 
the other arches.” I think if an uaatiHed arch were 
struck in the clerestory of the easternmost bay o£ the 
nave of Parifr—which is now in the orignal form-^t 
would be fonnd that it would qnlte clear the window 
with something to spars; and if in any early biuld* 
i ngs such an arch would at all encroach on the wi ndow, 
it would be by so very little that it ia inconcsivable 
that the builders wonld have taken the trouble to 
stilt tbs arch, and provide the shafts with their bases 
and capitaJs, merely in order to gan so alight an In¬ 
crease in the £20 of the opening. It appears to me 
more reasonable to suppose that If in any case the 
window was made so large that it would not clear an 
unstiltod arch, it was Mmply because the stilting, for 
the structural purpose of concentrating thrust, -ifas 
found to afford the room. As for the arch witliout 
tbe stilt being unsightly, J wonder that an Fn^ish 
writer should think jf 90: for it is very common in 
Bng^nd, as in the chuir of Womester. In most 
BngUsh books, diagrams intended to illustrats Gothic 
vaulting give an unstilted cleiestory arch, aa Kr 
Thomas himself does on pages dQ and 313 of bis first 
volume. 

Craales H. Moore fHon. ^d,] 

Tbe R.I.B.A. loiormal Confereaces. 

Ufi>9tr»il^: 3 /««(«, 1917 . 

7o the Editcr, JouitNSL R.l .B. A.,— 

Sir,—T he reports of the above have provided much 
remarkably interesting reading, and must have made 
many besi de myself extremely sorry that we have been 
unable to bear, and postibly take part in, these dis* 
cuauons. Writing ^ter the event is rather cold¬ 
blooded work, and presentday activities make one feel 
somewhat out of touch with educational work, but I 
feel that there are one or two points I should like to 
put forward. 1 have, from ti me to ti me, drawn atten¬ 
tion to what 1 have considered weak pcinta In our 
present methods, and am glad to see that a number of 
these have now been taken up by more I nffuenti al men- 
bers. It is hardly possible, and certainly not desirable, 
for me to go over the old ground agai q, but th e follow¬ 
ing wry infornul notes may be worth consideration at 
tbe present time, 

(1) 1 think no draatlc eliaugi'a should be made in our 
educational system, or want of system, until interested 
people who are at present engaged in war work of 
one kind or another are able to take part in tbe 
discuasiona. 

(2) While highly appreciating much of Mr. Atkin¬ 
son’s contribution. I was sorry tu see his suggestiori 
that only schools with a certain number of oCudenta 
should be U>lerat«d (horn d word 1). It rerai nded me of 
a story of a certd 0 powerful monarch, vritl) poaa bly a 
touch of swelled head, who had deeigns upon ths pcs- 
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36Bsoi]£ oi ft Dejgbbouring long, wbo, tiiougb f&r less 
powerful, had a heart of gold. Bat poaably Ur. Atkin¬ 
son has heard the story. 

(3) We have been far too aacoud to copy the renUtt 
of ot^exeduoational systems, and have failed to appre¬ 
ciate all that went to produce those reeulte. 

(1) We have be«n boo littleintereeted in tbe fonoda' 
tions at the base of cor educational stmcture. How 
many have realised that by far the finest move made 
by tbe iDstitute in recent years was the abandonment 
of tbe Preliminary Exanunation ? Wbat a fight one ox 
two of us bad to achieve that result 1 What amazing 
fallad ea were prodnced by tbe enemi es of this reform ( 
And bow Utile is tbe victory appretiatad now it is 
won I Petbape, when it is clearly understood, we may 
be able to work up stcadilv from that point, and 
finally get to the'' advanceii woxh " about which we 
taiktoo much at present. We might, then, dtacoss the 
scheme 1 suggested in The SuHder (fith March 1912), 
for mski og the doing of *' adveuiced work " a qualifica- 
Cion for the FeUowship. 

(6) This, and tbe two previoos paragraphs, ate 
almost all part of the eaue idea, for in this 1 want to 
draw attention to tbe fact that wc are in mnob too big 
a bnrry to fiy. A great defect in recent eftorte has 
been attempt to do marvelloaa t.binfw in the 
firet year or so, with the result that tbe student 
not only does not undeietand what he Is doing then, 
bub is still more bsffied by his later work. Art u loz^, 
and life is short, bat these desperate sponte—I have 
said it before (Joubnal Uth Tnne I913)— 

are of little help to the competitor in what is really a 
long-distance race. 

(6) Our sense of humour needs developing. Yean 
ago we poked fun at tbe Greek Revival, which had 
some point in it; now we poke fun at the Gothic 
Revival, which alM bad some point in It ; hnt who is 
phi losopher enough to poke/un at tbe present fashions, 
some of which ^ve precious little point in them ? 
First, we have tbe re-rsvival of the Greek Revival. Do 
weabrie V with laughter at tbe xoflee of egg-and-tongue, 
Ac., in tbe all too perfect p^togjapbs we sea from 
time to time T Or are we Messed with a feeling of 
eorrow for tbe poor devil who bas to stick them up 1 
Then there are tbe dreidfol attempts to repeat all the 
worst features of the work of tbe Brothers Adam 
their followers. Isn’t i t enough to appreciate this work 
for its beauties, or evento loveit fox ita human defeota? 
Must we tom worse aichieologist than tbe Gothic Re¬ 
vivalist aod reproduce it, defeota and all, down to the 
minutest details ? If ar^tects posseoed wbat ^p* 
ling would call tbe “ sesential guts " ei minor poets, I 
woald quote examples; but that is not allowed, we 
are moch too tbio-skannsd. I once tried, bat the 
censor i ntervensd. Still, by running through the illus¬ 
trated profcasicnal journals for the Uet year ox so, they 
can estiiy be found. 

(7) This reminds me of the importacoe of arcbitec* 
tuxai oricitism. We must actually welcome and en¬ 
courage it, BO that in ti toe the average educated pereem 


will be as famlhar with it as he is at present with 
literary cnticism. 

($) Wbenahali we realise Chat the main thing is what 
Lethaby calls “ Tidine^*' Jackson Reason,” and 
what 1 have ventured, with great dating i n these days, 
to call “Efficiency” (Joubkal R.I.B.A., Slat July 
1916) 1 Can we ima^ne tbe ctititisms w^cb wilt be 
written in, say, a bandied years time of our present 
work t Willtbe ctitio of S0Z7 pra'se one of onrbuj Idi ngs 
for tbe care with which the deagner reprodaced the 
bones, or even tbe spitit, of 18171 Or wi ll he condemn 
that one, and prafee another for being a fineaolntion of 
definite requirements of a definite place and time ? 
Perhaps he wi 11 even find that there were artists among 
arcbitacta in 1817, 1887, and in 1917; and that, of 
coarse, aa the gentle reader at once discovered, begs 
the entire question. 

(9) I have always regretted our abandonment of tbe 
study of piinciples, at^ in pre-war days expressed this 
regret more forcibly than I ahonld at a time like the 
present. 1 know it is harder than casting shadows; 
evsu harder than doing gold bordsis; but if only we 
followed it up we might realise both the good and the 
bad qualities in the old and modem work we study ; 
we might find that, after all, there ts somethi ng i n pro¬ 
portion and all the rest of them, that there is an ai^ul 
lot in “Tidiness," “Reason,” ot “Effimency,” and 
that, 48 I once remsiked at ths Birmingham Ajt., 
“ Precedent is a bad master, hnt a jolly go^ servant." 

{10) In conoliision, while I think the present exami¬ 
nations are specialist in a way whioh beajs no proper 
relation to any system of sped alisstlon wbi cb ought to 
obtain in the practice of archibeclure (Tfie Builder, 
4th April 1918), I must lefer to tbe idea, usually 
stated implicitly or explicitly in discussions on 
Aichitectural Edacation, that we should all be 
moulded to the same pattern. It icminds me of 
snotheratoryofthat same powerful monarch. He per¬ 
suaded all his subjects not only to walk alike, but also 
to fc^tnkaiike. It seemed to work beautafully until sud¬ 
denly they all discovered that they had all tieen think¬ 
ing incorrectly, and then hi a real troables began. 

I firmly bsHeve in trai ni ng atudents to nsdsntand 
architectuiv, rather than to follow ont*and -dri ed rules. 
The latter method brings quicker results, but the 
former is a surer one, and one more likely to lead to 
ultimate success. I do not desire to replace order by 
licence, but 1 do desire to eee dogmatic teaching re¬ 
cced by tbe inouIcAticn of broad principles " (A.A. 
Journal, April 1914). 

W. S. PoRCHon [A-]. 

The ArebiUcts’ War Coounlttee. 

To tAe Sdtfor, Journal R.I ,B A-.— 

Sm,—As one who has bad some connection with tbe 
War Committee and its branches since itsfosustion, 
may I be allowed Co expreas a word of welcome to Kr. 
Artbnr Seen, elected on the 18th ult., as Hon. Secre¬ 
tary, and to say how very fortunate I conader the 
Committee in seenting the services not only of an 
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arcbitecc ao widely known to the profefifiton, but one 
with euch an intimate knowledge of tbe working of 
the oommitteee, the difficultiee end efforts of wh'ch can 
hardly be appreciated by those who have not taken 
art in them. Those who, foi the past year or more, 
aTe been doing useful national work through the iH' 
troductioa of the Selection Coumittee have to thank 
Mr, Keen probably more than anyone else for the care 
he has bestowed in bringing before this conazolttee the 
special ^uaMcations which have [ed to thar recom* 
laendation. Atiif E. MuKiY[y.]. 
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CHROxNICLE. 

The R.r.B.A. R e c ord of Honour: Ferty-foortb List 

FaUcn w the S'lf. 

CiiAnic. Captain WaLTsa Llbwillyn, Royal Flying 
Corps [A. 1914]. Killed in action. 

GASitm,, Lieut. Rmin&ld Ropinson. RovaI Flying 
Corps [Probatwficr}. Accidentally kllW whilst 
flying for his pilot's certificate. Only son of Mr, 
Peter Gaakell. of Hull 

Bbvxu>5 , 3nd Lieut, Atrran Gboppeey, Queen's 
Weatimnstcr Rifles [Profmffdmffr], Killed in 
action, Easter Sunday 1917. Aged twenty. 

Wovnded and Missing. 

Taylos, 2nd Lieut, Herbert Samuel, Oxford and 
Bucks light Infantry fA. 19141. Reported 
wounded andmisair^ iQtb May 1917. 

Members' f>ona KiUfd. 

CoLLrttTT, Lieut. Philip Martin Rlaee. East 
YorkAliire Regiment. Killed in action un ]9rh 
May, Younger son of Mr. T. E. CoUcuft, Past 
President. 

Gotch, Captain and Adjotant Roby Mtdt.blton, 
Sherwood Faresteis. Wounded and missinu on 
lat July I91fi, now believed killed. Ccly eon of 
Mr. J. A. Goteh, F.S.A., Viae-Prfsii}'‘»i. 

Jfiiilory Henaufs. 

PffTHEBBTOiiHAUQH, Staff Captain H. L.« Canadian 
Corps f^.]. Awarded the Military Crfw«. 


i^vistg with the Fortes. 

The following^Is the Forty-third I^st of Mrp)ber8, 
Licentiates, and Students li.f.B.A. serving with the 
Forces, the total to date being 74 Fellows, 520 Afsu- 
cistee, Zl& Licentiates, and 205 Students 

AesocuTss. 

Bee. Tbomu J.; ILK.A.8. 

Usonn. Ci,; lolind ^'eter Traaeport B.S. 

Licbktiats. 

WilliAmaoD, John; Royel GsriiBeQ Artillery. 

Stooskt, 

£»Dkto. T. G. : fi.N.A.S. 

Preiroiioiis, Appoinlwml'. <f *. 

Rbind, Bngsde Hejor T. D. [A.j. promAted to Lt.>Coioo«l 
os the 

TMkor. Cepteij) W. W.. R.E. TA.]. pronoted to Mtjor. 
FetbanlonuQgb. lioul. H, L. [A.], promoted to fiuS 
Ceptain Csnediaa Corp^ 

Saade. Hubert C. f.t.]. promoted to Lieut, and O.G 
Siaitary H^taoa B.A.hf.C. 

See^l. 2nd Lleet. R. V. T. f^centlale], promoir^ to 
Ueua. R.&. 

Ledger, Chivt P.O. Godfrey R., R.H.V.K. {A.}, promoted 
to 2 od Ucui.. R.F.A. 

Krueboeberg. PKvsu F. L.. R.AU.C. [A.], proraoted to 
Sod Lieut.. R.A.U.C. 

Webefer. Lieut. F. Coutis fd*]. promotc<j to Captefs. 

DiecDSffOQ at tbe Anoosl Geooral MeeUeg, 7cb May. 
The Pasemtirr i Before «e prooeed to the meia 
bueiaeu of the laeetiBg. which le the ooadderetloo of ike 
Report of tbc Oouotl. i sm nire we sboold ell like to eoad 
e mrssege of ooacrAtcls'3o& to fiir Brneet Oeom oo hi» 
elooUoa as a KoyC Aeadeaiolsa. I would also like to sey 
what great plcaaore U no yereoneUy, sad I am sure 
sUo to the aeabert of the iBoUtote preseat, to see He. 
Sister back again. (Applause.) We will now proevod to 
the ooosideratioa of Ike Aontial Report, whlohte published 
m tho oorreot {mqo of tbe JonaaAU In order to open tbe 
discue^ioD. I forroally move tko adoption of the Rej>ort. 
Mr. K Gor Dawssa, ffon. Seentstn, sroonded. 

Hr. John Slativb. &A.LoBd. IF.': 1 would like to bsv 
s few words with referonee to the Report of the Coundi 
This year the death^roJI Inel tides tbe names of a asmborof 
tbo Dea who. years ago. used to take aa active rartia tbe 
work of this Institute, sad whose volees were oitsa heard 
is the old meetlag-rooBi upvtaire. I'erfaaps tbe one whom 
we regret most ajw knew tbe best was Then^ ilpicn. whose 
wide knowledge of the blstory of atoUUcto i« made i I lu ml- 
Dating any nmark be might make on ao; su bj oct of aruheo* 
logied iaterrst. We must all regret the dlmiouiion in tbe 
number of candidates let tbe Bsareinations. bat that, of 
eeane, «aa only what was to bo expsated ui corue((uenc» 
of tbs war. I am afraid we may wait some years before we 
get back to our nld oumbeis again, 1 would like to con* 

E atulate tbe Conn^ os the selecUon they bars made of 
Nenot as the reoijidobe of tbe Royal Gold Medal 1 1 k 
sa apprsciahon ao> oniv of Us prtvoQsl emlnenoe. but also 

M racefnl tcibnle to ike groat Astioa wbiob is our cbiel 
'in the HeroolewQ eoaRirtin which we are engaged. 1 
am glad ro aesiUBir noiioe of tbe Building AeU*. a» 1 have 
for many ysais advocated their co&Mlidatlon. At the 
present Aoment thoy arc a reritabio oho pedrid't of legis¬ 
lation : SDd 1 look Forward (o tbo day when woabsU have 
a comprchensiTe Building Act. which will not only looiude 
what is now scattered among a number of amending A«Cs, 
but will also exclude any rrgulsiioos which are net only 
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quit* oielaM, bnt TmlatelD^blc. Tbe etforU of tbo Couioil 
to proaote ecoAoajr bftve b«d ver; good rMoItti utd «o 
k(« gl*d (0 boot* th«t Ur. UftoAlUitt And Ur. £«k«r» who 
an rorring, bAve act tufferod poctualtrjr Iom froiP tbeir 
patriotic MttoD. I cAZuux but tbinb, boveTor, tbkt theta 
ojgbt bsYo bees fo and room in tbo Report for lone itigbt 
word of epprociebon end tbeoke to tboae momben of ^ 
atAfl who On left nod wbo here been doing double end 
troblo work. Bat tboogb eocaom^ ie reij well in Itedf, it 
mer be carried too far. And thia brin^ mo to a point on 
vbj eb I think tbe ConadI here been to blanie. I tUnk it le 
deepir to be deplored tbot tbe ecbritiee of tbe InBtitQte 
here Men so cnrfmled ae tbep bare been bp tbe diacontiou • 
once of tbe Ordinary Ueetinge end Papers. Arobitocturol 
praetiee tooebee in eo nany waya problema conMsted with 
(be wer tbst I cannot belp tunlong that if vo bad hod 
Papen opoo (bem esd dieooseione we eboold bare been 
able to enlarge open them and to bare hroogbt tbom 
borne to a iMge nateber of people, I bare beard that 
comploiote bare been node le to tbe tardy recognition by 
tbo GOTerDoent of tbe help that orobilecta could gire. 1 
am afraid that js, to a oert^o e3teat> tbe loititnte'e own 
faalt. I do not Joee pgbt of tbe efforts of tbe War Com- 
nuttcoi or of yoor own perecnol ezertfonet Sir; tboer hare 
been moot genajmis and angrndglng—all hononr to you^ 
Sir, for vbat yon bare done. I oonaot bat Clunk, bowerer, 
that Uie Inrtitnte le bigger tbon any of its oommicteoa or 
any of its member* ; and I bare for eo many years taken 
on octiwe port in tbe affeir* of Cbe Inatitote that I cannot 
help rsgretti^ a teadaoo^ to inoctioo whlob may bare tbe 
effMt dimifliebing jtc digoity and of narrowinr its legita. 
mate jpbere of oebon. In tootber eedety with wblch I 
am cconeoted, tbe Safety of Arte, ve bare kept up onr 
mcetioge bad excellent attendances. And tbe Inati* 
tnte dnrlng lost eemion bos wbet ore coUsd 

“ InfoRBsJ Confenoow." Why eonld tb<ro aot hare been 
mode Ordioory Ueetzog* t I do Hope tnet in tbo next 
eeasion—war or do war—tbeeo Ordinary kfiatiagi will be 
reeamed. Itie rory easy for people to get out or the way 
of going onywbese. but it ie rery diffioalt Co get tbem in 
tbe wey ague. Now. fiir. I bare flniobed my oritidema, 
bat before T elC down I sbonld like to touch on one peroooal 
note. Tbe Board of Arehitectarol Edooatioo bes referred 
IS far too generoae terme to my resigoation of tbe Choir* 
Daoebip. I con oaenre the meeting tho Oonaoll tlieC it 
woe with rery great ngret Chat I reagned. Bot tbe Cboir. 
maoabip of tlio Bcpard roqairee noeb tiiBe> s g^t deal of 
rnorgy and toot, and a keen gnp of oil tbe eabjeeCs which 
rome before tbe Board: and it woe oidy because I leered 
I might not be able to meet those denendj, and I felt that 
(be boAinFSt wonld be better In yoanger end more aoQre 
hoods, tbac I reeigned ay Cbafnuanimp. I sboll always, 
howsrer, look book with pleasure to ay oseorfahos with 
that Board, with wbl«b, oa the Report soya. I bare bean 
oonneeted smee its instltutioa. 

Ur, Wm. WoonwABD [/,]: Ur. Korthoverhos reuindad 
me tbaC I ooaBenced ay disoonire criiicisas. If I aay 
coll them eo, of tbe Annual Report in tbe year 1B96, just 
tweaty*oae yean ago. Lost year wben, in oonsegaonoe 
of my iadiopodUoB. you were good enough to bare my 
obeerrattoBS read. I expressed the hope that when this 
year’s Report woe preeented it woold ^ with the aorld 
St peace. It has aot been so, and I can ooly now express 
tbe ssAO hoiK: that nest year we shall be enjoying again 
the blessings of peue. wit£ all that it osana. ^ay I oay 
bow pleased wo ora to see Mr. Blatcr with oa thia after* 
noon T Eo woa one of the member* to whom I intended 
to refer beoauoe of bis sbeeoca, snd 1 sm so naoh more 
delighted, to aee ben. With regard to tbe losses by 
dea^. I fMl Constrained to mention three names out of the 
many good man whom wa bare jest- One is Ur. Creanop. 
Hie Mathis a distincC loss to tbe Inatitote. and thoagb I 
hare differed from bla in Comalttee I bare always felt sod 
ackooHed^d that he was oetseted by tbe bestintontaona 
with regsid to the work be andertook for the Institute; 


and he ia one of tha many mem here of onr body vbo bare 
derot^ ooomderable time and enetBy to Its affoin. Uz. 
Kiend Spiers, a atanoeb friend of and iDdetatigablo worker 
for tbe Inititate for needy fifty yeoa. bos ofeeody been 
nferred to by Mr. ^ter. Then tbeie is one other name 
among the deported memben wblob brina ns book to Che 
oid days, that oi John Eobb, and with biin_goM oor 
reoalleetioas of the aid Metropolitan Board of Wwks and 
oli that it meant It is satliuaeCory to find that of sub* 
scribing members we bare fifteen more than we hod in 1913. 
and it is equally satisfactory to hmow that moe out of tbe 
elsran Liosntia^ candidates who presented tbeaielTes (or 
examination to qualify for the Fellowahip hare possed- 
Witb regard to the final BxaiiuBationj, thirteen passed 
one of iwentj^about tbe usual arersM. Comisg to tbe 
grante, I am pleased to find a grant or £100 Co tbe Archi* 
(ecu’ Boneroient Society, May I aoggest, wLat you 
youraelf, Bir, haws so often saggeftod, that there are many 
architects, not only during tbe wot but jirevlous to tiie wotp 
who would bars been able, bod their attonflon been more 
rtrenqoi^y direoted to It, to contribute Co that exoaltent 
fond. ^Cb regard to t^ Royal Gold Medal, I endom 
wbat Mr. Siater ssid. because if we look at tbe New 6or- 
bonne of U. Nknot, we sboU agree that tbe Royal Gold 
Medal has been awarded to the right man. In raferenow 
to members wbo hare joined the Forces since the outbreak 
of war, there is a total of 1.190. The nomber fodon olnco 
the ion Anao^ Report is forty.five, and since the begin- 
mog of tho war we hare lost on tbe hettlcfield seTsnty.sc^ 
of our brother members. Mr. Sater has olJoded to the 
Secretary end Chief Clerk who bare been colled up for thw 
Army, and we ore told in the Report that oonai deration bos 
been oonorded them end other memben of tbe Staff. I 
am sure we absH agree that if any extra expenditnre is 
requind to oompenaate those gentlemen for the work 
they are doing in eonoeotion with tbe wa>r tbs Royal 
IniQtute will m tbs flnt to acknowledge it. Aod In 
saying this may I exnrese the regret wo ail (e^ at thdr 
absence, and to bear not Mr. MeoAUster Is aot os well la 
we would wish. With regard to war apped Dtments for orebi* 
toots, lost year I ued these words ; '* Notwitbstonding all 
tbeefforfe of onr Preridoat, ro^ little aeaiatanoe tc se bi* 
tests boa boan obtained from toe GoTemment. nor. from 
wbat I personally think of it, is then likely to be. E the 
Goremment bad employed Onbftocts in the usual way in 
ooimeekoa with war buildings I am snTo that the nation 
woold have sarad many hondreds of thonaonda of pounds 
sterhag.'’ AJ! I bare to add to that ia that I ibould 
propose to anbatituto '* miliioes ” for " boadrede of 
thousands.*’ I bare bod befote me a vary large amount 
of information oe to tba enermeua losses that liare boon 
Booteined, and tbe iramanM lums that woold hare been 
oared H at tbe early etogca tbe auggeations made to the 
GorammenC hod been suiptad to employ orohiteeCs who 
would bare been willing at CbaC time to beip tbe GoTetn* 
ment. I take tbe opportunity to oay Chat during tbo post 
yoarwe bare oil hod raoeon to know the enormons amount 
of work that tbe President bos pot in for the Institute and 
for tbe professioB In regard to this matter ef employment 
for orchiteeto. sad Z con only say I hope be wiD bare rome 
eoMideratlon for Us own bea1t& and net orerdo the vary 
strenuous exertions be bos been pat to for tba Inititote 
daring tbe lost twelre moatbo. Pasring to tbs Rnririon 
of the Conditions of Contract Committea, I may mention 
that I was a member of that CommiUee. 1 find they 
bare held tbltiy*C3gbt mee^nga, and that inoliosn me to 
the baiief that they bare spent too much time on Cbeoe 
Cooditionj of Contraei. It is impoesible to aetifie con* 
dfUesa of contract wbiob will meet erary emergency or 
every erent in the course of bujiding qpen^oos. and I Mpa 
that Ten shortly «e shall bava this Report of tbe J^* 
TisioB 01 Oontrort Comm Ittea befeto tba Institnta. On 
page 13$ thera is tbe nnaaeioj Statemant. and tba lose oi 
moome through tbo remission of sobaoriptiona of members 
on saiwlee la my opinion shows tbe right feeling, ^en ia 
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ft loM oi £ 1,100 on ihii fteeoiuit ftlouft Y»c in spice of tbis 

lou we bftve ft lorriBS of OTor £4^. The Bann oveMraft 
ID 1913 WM £4.84«: in 1916 iC wu £1.900. The Jophta r. 
in 1913 OMC £2429. *od in 1916 oalv £1.116. Geaeral 
pn&H&g in 1913 ooet £1,115. ud in 1916 £449 only. In 
the Report of the Art ficanding Coisniteee, oo page 136, 
there ie ft nfennee to two )oeaae in the third penfreph 
vhieh we *JI moat dseplj remC. With refard to the Ion 
of Alfred W^tc PftDForth, f naj laeDtioB that hie father, 
the Iftto Mr. w;atc Pap worth, ot^ old £OTeroerlfr. AtChor 
Ofttee, and mnalf were aecneWceed to £0 to the top of thie 
huirdio^. niffht after night, to peek up the paroele o( the 
Arehiteotorai PoUleetioiu Sodet^*! X^’oearp o/Arch’Uf- 
ture. The Report of the Lit«r*eore Stendins ^mmittee 
recorde the xeeelpC of manr aptendid gifts, ftoa we most be 
DoeC gratified with them. The Libranan's Report ahowe a 

E l raeutt. the attondancce of eeadoii having numbered 
9. and I can only eay again what I have end foreuae 
yean, how moeh the loetitute owes to the oare, dJIigonce 
and attention of Mr. Eiroka. The Report of the PrMtlee 
Standiog Connlitee leade me to aek one or two quostiooe. 
There ia a paragraph beaded " Eiperta' Serrlcee and 
Architect*' Chargee In relation thereto.*' It eayi the Bub* 
CottultUft have made a report and sobmitted it to the 
Conalttee, hvt not a word of inionnation ie vouchsafed 
ae to what the report is abont. t^ith regard to the 
Profeeeional Conduct Snb.Ccmmittee end the Schedule 
of Chargee Bab-Commlttea,*' both of them have been oon. 
tinned, and eeveral casea bare been referred to the foenier 
and dirpoeod of. Bat no forther ioformation afwut three 
mattan ie given to the Generai Body. With regard to 
derke of orks, a report baa been made, but tbo General 
Body ie told nothing abont it. And tho eame mav be aaid 
with regard to Prumsonal Adrertieing. Then there ie a 
paragraph headed ** Appointment of ArUtrator ’’—a 
rather imporUnt matter. It wonld be a moat ueefnl thins 
U we codJcI find out what the Praotfeo Committee think or 
the appointment of an ArMtrator. In tbe paragraph 
foilowiag they do gire ui aome ioformation, aod I agree 
with their o|NBion. The Ooodilfone of Contract 1 have 
already referred to. and T hope we ahaJl loon know eome* 
thing mere ahost that matter. At tbe end of tho Practice 
Committeo'e Re^rt, it eays. " One eonmanloation from 
a member may 6e of nore gynoral internet than moer. It 
hiMl reference to a case in which a client'contended that 
his ercbitoct’s chargoe for work reteoCIy done ahonld be 
based upon what the bnUdorh price* woold have been 
before t6a war.” I shonid have liked to know whftt the 
utinion of tbe Practice Committee wae upon that point. 
The Report of tbo Beionce Staridlng Committee contain* a 
Btoet amusing paragraph beaded " Profeotion of Iron 
Erain.jnpee.” It ia not stated what was the matter with 
tho pipsa, why they wero practically onalTertsd.” or why 
the Km ahonld have laid t^em. It is oertainly an estre- 
ordinary paragraph. Perliapt l*ter Er. Beatles.Wood will 
(ell ua more about it. Reference is made to the Mutric 
Syitem. I think a‘e thall all agree that some day we thall 
have to adoot that kveteni. in regard to the Re|K)rt of 
the Town Pf.inning Committee, there is only ore enbjcct 
io which I woold tnekfl hnef reference. *o as not to invite 
discusnon, becanac I do not know that I am quits eotatled 
to refer to ii. One of the most important mattere as 
afieoting the oommunity at large, and the areliitecturel 
profession in partioolar. is involved In what I am ahont to 
tail this meeting. I know nothing whatever about it until 
on Avnl 20 tb 1 saw a long report of a eonlereoce which 
bad been held at Oxford fjy what ii called the National 
Homing and Town Planoiog Coonni, and which resulted 
in 4 soriea of proftoaal* relative to oatloasl hoii^ng and 
town planning. I ahonld liko (« ask if there was a member 
of the lostitate attending that eonterence. Tie would he 
jiMtifiod in attending it, of conree, but w'bpn he tt6»n«lcd it 
—and it was fnll of the most mooMntooa snhjeci*—did be 
attend it with an^ reference whatever to his nreflcnce 
hong oonnectsd wiUi tho Royal Institute of British Archi* 


teci*i ? If tiiere wfts ao arohitect aiteodiog, Enit not as a 
meotHsr of thie Institute, T have nothing further to say, 
bat 1 would like to ask whether this Royal Irutitute is 
aware of this National Housing C^unsi!, and whether they 
have given any C4ehti or endoreemont whatever to that 
body. 1 could aay much about tlua matior. but I will not 
say another word, becanse I do not think discosaloo is war* 
ranted this ftftsnoon; I would not have neutioned itbot 
for the reference to Town lianning. Report of the 
Hooerary Auditos is a very ezoellent n^rt. Their evti* 
mate, whjelt is called s rongh setimate, or what the inoome* 
and espeuditure would be has proved to be remarbshly 
scenraW. They refer to the boo^s having been kept moat 
carefully and systematically. I knew that from Mr. 
Tayler and the other memMrv of the Staff the Institute 
has bad the giratcet poasibis assietancu. I am glad to sea 
Mr. I'ayler hare, and t hope that nert year wa shall see Mr. 
MscAfister and Mr, Baker hack, as wall as all tbe rest of 
the BtaJV. With reference to the .Rnasdal Btalemeot. 
St p«M 144, under the head of Espenditme there ie aas 
item "Interest on Mortgage.’* 1 never like to see this 
£4,000 mortgage, but vu got it on vary good Cerme, and if 
we oeased to have it we eKuld bo wone off at the Bank. 
The reporting only comee to £7 9e« fid. i printing and 
hindjog £661; addroedng, postage and aerriage £403. I’bis 
last item see rua out of proportion to tbe total cost of priot. 
ing and Mndiojr. When I was Chairman of the Finanra 
ftM Hoose Committee, Mr. Perks. <o his rredit. made many 
euggections wbiob ramltadin aoonaiderahle econo my in the 
JoraSAL ezpensps. It is a question whether fhu6£4O0 for 
sending one the JouMraa oonid not be redaeed. The only 
item on (ho Balance .Sheet 1 want to iBeotion-.-I nwrr 
profeu to be able toandaniaod balance ebaats—is Sab. 
soil ptioDS in arreat for 1916 and pre viously, £X,&46 168. 2d.” 

I do not think we shall be fuatified nndsr tbe cirenm* 
stancee in treating as an asset this £1,946. I troet wo shall 
deal moat lenientTy with the membsa whose subscriptione 
bare been aUowed 6o laps* in conseqoenne of the war. In 
regard to the mvmbera in arrear, which I take to be in. 
eluded in this £1,900—perbape we shall get aomeinforoa* 
Cion npon that- That is all I have to say with regard tp 
^Is Report, and 1 an anoh obliged to you foe listemng 
to me. 

The PsttiDZiTT : I think it woold be better ii the more 
imnoriant of Mr. Woodward’s quesUone were anewored 
bs/or« ws paae on to other rnbjeets. so that the questiooa 
Sod aoswen may coma together. Perhape Mr. Sosriea* 
Wood could throw light on somo of tbe poi*aUi raised. 

Mr. H. B. $iAitt.n»>Woei> : 1 am sorry to toll Hr. 
Wo^ward that tbe £1,946 is mom be re* sabeoriptlonj in 
arrear other than those for mombsn on Active Borrioe. 
For the oenbere on Active Bervioe the figneu is £1,100, and 
this has been remitted. The ^,946 reprosena eobeoriptione 
we have not been able to ooileot. It is tbe Invanablo 
praotiee to puttheni down as aseeto ; but 1 sgreo that they 
an not very liquid. With regard to tho Export Sorvicca 
Report, dealing with the nlation of the aKKltset to the 
specialist, that ReMrt, through the delay of the printer, 
could not be in the unds of the Coaocil ta.day, bat it will 
be posted to every member of tbe Coouall to.morrow, ao<l 
we hope to deal with it at the next CSonndl mseting. Wi th re. 
gardto the few pmaU Mr. Woodward mentioned connoctod 
with my name, 1 am not now e. member of tbe Scleoce 
Standiog Committee, but I was in the Chair at tho time 
the mattora toferred to were initiated. There was tho 
quredon of the duratdlity of treated pipes. That was much 
in the air at the time, and Mr. Fraak if ay. of CnUtt's, who 
was intsreeted In the matter, undertook to lay a now set of 
dralDs at his honse with these mpea, and anai^ed that they 
should be open to our perio^eal lospeoUoa. It was tbe 
iatention of the Smenoe Committee from time to time to 
have than eiamiaed in order to tost the dureMhty o£ the 
treatment to which the pipes were snbieotod. With regard 
to the Con^tiOM of Ooatract on which Mr. Woodward 
show* aoeb keenaei*, we shall b* willing to meet his erltl. 
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clam* vlian v« eui the Rorort out. As to tbo ooet of 
distribtftdDg the JouftM&r. 9Q>Cw copies ven luued dttriss 
the jeer; et e peimj each ior tolead portoKe, thJe *euld 
wort onl At SSi^ but & Istm number so ibrond ftfld ere 
cher^d e( a hiBher rAte. Tbe poete^ irin be metnn* 
lednced *"'t jeer, aa the JonsifXL ie now inued 
monthlj inateed of lortsightlj. tod goerterlj parta tre acpt 
bttofieeued. < 

Mr. Max Clavke ^J.] ; In Answer to Mr. WoodwArd'e 
int^uJrj vitbrenTd to tbo Errarte’ Advice, tbeepeciel Sub* 
Comoiitteee And the CSerls of Works, it is oouiiiaI :& Anj 
Society to dind^ whst the mAtteris. or wbtt the deoUionA 
ol tlie Cemmilteat were, unid report is uede tothe Coonoil. 
As reports liAve not jet been uAde to the Ceuooif it would 
be aadeMreble to let the GeaenI Body, or Aiijhodj else, 
know wbst the Committoe thought or rreommooded. 
£Hr. WoonWAzn : I Agree,] If&Ir. WoodwArdotnconMla 
hifliMlf until the Coonoil here deelt with thcee metten, ho 
etll here An opportonit; then of detling with them is he 
DAT think beet. I regrvt rerj muoh that t b’* eum of 
£I.§00 is AJTOAre. 1 hoped tbet it represented both Arreers 
end amounts ressitted. I truet that mejsben who owe 
enbaori^ons eontribnting to wards that f1,900 well not be 
expelled, becaoee arohitectare is not in a flonriehing oon* 
ditioB at tbe present time, and I chink to that eauee maj 
be Attributed tbe laet that the arKan hare iuoreaead eo 
conaiderablj In three jeare. Qeneralt j, I congtatulate tho 
Coonoil OB the Report, which eeovi to ae to be most 
eatiafsioterj. 

The PsBSinsitT: I awore hir. hfas CSarke that the 
mem ben whc4e subieripuoBi are in armikr arc in so danger 
of expslsloa. 

Mr. Sxnwxj Pbrua. F.S.A. [F.) ; Ur. Woodward has 
os as eieeilcst reiuad of tbe Roport, but be has l*<ft 
ont what to me ie the moet important matter in tbe whole 
of the jear^vi&i the subject of Cbaiing Croee Bridge. I 
do sot prosoee to ester into the morite, ono way or tbe 
other, of tUs moat dlflleult and compilcatcd proolem. 1 
shall only deal with it as a aattor of miainosa aeitafleets 
the Institute. Uigbt I nmlnd membora present that we 
ceorived our Charter in 1827, ae an iostltutlan " for tbe 
general advanoement of cirie arrhitectorc and tbe pnbUe 
Improve mest and embclliehment of towns and citiee '* t 
Thai is onr prisarr work, and when we poUtioiud in 
another case we sai^ And very rightly, *' your petitionen, 
as tbo only chartsrod body of Architects in the (Initod 
Kingdom, aoeept and cIaIs) ae pert of tbeir reepoaiibttity 
and public doty the function of tondi’riog adTice to tbo 
OooeraiMQt,” aad that is osr chief fonotios, tbe tendering 
of advice to tha Ooversmoot. I think everybody hero win 
admit that the most inportant work we have to do is work 
on national matfem. And if 1 might make another 
ceferenco to Che work of Che Couoofl. I would say that under 
onr Cbartet of 1887 the CooscK have the " entire manage* 
meat and superintendence of all affalca and oonceine.” 
Thoaa are very im^rbant words. The Annual FCapori now 
hafoTe us statos that the Bfll “ has passed tbe etaga of 
second ressUog and It now Msg coosidond by a Committer 
of the Hosso?' I laid to a memhor of the Gonsdl ; '' I 
think yon might have told us that the Institute has with* 
drawn its peStion.” Hie rep^ was; “ Ho, it has Dot*‘ 
1 asked ot^r memben of the ^nnoU. and ae far as T can 
make out the Counoil have never authorised the with* 
draval of ihie petition. The Coonml did not know It waa 
withdm »n : and the officials here did not know it wiri with* 
drawn. Then I began to wonder bow I could convince 
anybody, bat luckily I was able to borrow the Parhames* 
ury Puuication, and it reads: " OocuBlttee and PriVAte 
Bills Ofiioa RaouisitioBi to withdraw Petitions Nsmo 
of Bin: .'^outb RssUm and London and Chatham sod 
Dovee Baifwajs. Name of Petition withdrAwn; the 
PojaI Institute of British Areblteete aad the London 
Society.'’ Contradict me. 8ir. if I am wrong, hecaoae it 
will make the roattec shorter. I say our Connell never 
gave any aathohty for this PoCltlon to be withdraws, and 


did sot in fact know that It was withdraw'n. Kow, 8ir. 
it WM withdrawn, and why it was withdrawn we shall wry 
likely hear, but no neson can possibly satisfy mo except a 
itateueot tbaCi as quite wrong in laying that the Couaell 
gave no aatborlty Chat this Petition was to be withdraW'iw 
1 rabmib to tbs Osuncil, with all respsoC, that tbla matter 
was tbe most important that they had before them in the 
whole TOar. It waa theer duly to “ manage and super, 
island tbe words are very strong, and our Oousoiloould 
not, to my mind, properly get owr their obligations Co ns 
by ebuntiog Chat responabnity, or allowing other pe^lo. 
however eminent they might ba, to aot for them. Tbis 
oooTM has been followed before, and we have rather a bad 
name at Wevtnuuster, oartainly with eome Uembere of 
Parliament. There wae tbe caee of St. Panrs Bridge, a 
very similar case. We petitioned and claimed to be beard 
by OoQSBol. Onr Petition with regard to Charing CroM 
Brid^ was as follows: “Your petitiocen thorefora 
hnmljy pray that they may be heard by tbolr Conoeel, 
Agents and Wifneeees,^’ and tbe Petition ie aigoed by you. 
Sir, Ur. Waterhouse, Ur. Keen and Mr. Ouy Dawber. as 
mem bon of tUe Institute. Alter a long deMte, tbe Bill 
waa referred to a Commltlce of the House of Commona 
with the view to hearing srideoce. In that debate the 
Inititute of British Arcbiteotu was constantly referred to. 
And, in my opinion, we ought to have given onr views. 
In tbe St. Pani’a Bridge case we did net do so. 1 will 

J ooto oob or two remarks which were made al>oni this 
nstitute falling to give evidence when they had petitioned 
to advise tbe Govemmeot. Lord Balcanee, who Is an 
KcAoraiy Aseoriate of this laetitote, said: ‘‘I frankly 
regret tKe attiCndo of the Institote of British Architects. 
I am not In their conRdenoe; . . . from the knowledge 
1 have of architects I think the hon. member oppoeito 
was veiy wide of the mwk when he suggested Chat they 
djd aot place thrir case before the Committee simply 
because it would have placed a small expense oa thrir 
personal pookeU. ' I do not beliove that.” Tbs Cbsdmiaci 
of VVays aad Means (Ur. Bmmott) s^d: " Za It fair 
that t^ CoBzaitteo should suffer bceauao arebiteets have 
{idled in doing their duty t Tho Institute of British 
Architects did not appear l^ore ths Committee, although 
evtry chance was givea to them to auMar. I really 
think the hon. member for Brigg fSir Wiliam GeJder) 
was hardly fair to the membore or bis own profeeeioa 
when he Said it was a question of cost. I reariy do not 
think AO meanly of the arebltocts. If this is a matter 
of great public’interest on whloh thay feel so strongly, 
surely some of them would come forward and give evldenoe. 
. . . The architects had their chance and they did not 
take it.” Mr. Alfred Lyttolton said: ”... Se has 
actoally said that because the loetitute of British ArohU 
tects failed to respond to the lovitation of the Committee. 
London is for all time to be treated as If that evidenas wae 
not fortbeoming aad as if no ether peisoo ooold give it 
but the Institute of British Aroluteata. Kothing could 
be roore fundamentally wrong than that. The intorvst 
of tbs pnUio ie of groat Interest bore. What has the 
public to do with the failure of the British architeem to 
come bMore tho Oommiltee t *' That was an onotly 
similar instance. Having clrimed to do a cetfain thing, 
we ought to barn gone on with it. Now as to tactics. 
I do aot know, but it seema to mo that this was tbe idea. 
Last year tbe KB was introduced into tbe House of Lords, 
and It wae referred to a Committee. We petitioned 

S ainet the BIU, and I am very g^ad to say nlr Aston 
ebb gave evidence in support oi oar PoUtion. Then tbe 
Comnutteo of tho Souse of Lords decided unanimously 
in favour of the Railway Company, and the Bill went to 
the House of Commons’. Tiien wo atarted a pnblio 
agitation; there were miiny letters in the Press, and 
Members of Parliament were asked to nse their Inflceaoe 
to get this Railway Scheme thrown out. The result was 
that tbe Bebeue was thro vn out, and tbe Railway Company 
lost Ihoir Bill. Thii year they lotrodcced It la tbe Hones 
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OomaoMi ftnd AjpAia wv mtitioited 4f»ioKt it. but »» 
h*ve aot giTta »rid«Dce, tn^it b«i ptMed tb* Comiaitten 
eUg« ftbd vili prob&bly go ia duo coom fo tbe Bouu of 
LoMi. Oa roftdia; betvoso tb« I tlmik 1 e»e tbo 
next more : We ^ro going to ntoit a pob)lo wtAtioo and 
try to get tba SiD da^a^tad ;o Hoqm of I^rdi. That 
may be eo. Nov I am in tbe bappy poaition of b«og able 
to get the very beet advice for oothfog on Pariiauentary 
matten. and 1 vent ic a "i»n «ho knovi al) aboot it. 
He asdd: “ Tbe Tdemben of one Uouae will never litten 
to a public body when it bar refnaed (o^ve evidanoe before 
a Committee o{ tbo other Houaa/’ vere juatified laat 
year in r^log ao agitation, and the House of Commone 
iiateaed to ue.^>»eaQM Sir A^n Webb bad given evidence. 
But my informant said : “ In tbie ease you have vary 
little chance. You bad yoar opportonity to pve evidenoe 
before the Comaittae appointM to bear evidence, and 
yoit threw up tbe aposge. Tbe mason wby a Petitian le 
withdrawn ie either beoauee the petitionen are promieed 
what they want or part of it, ox efee tixey aee tbeir case is 
bopeleaa. and so tbey viGbdrav—'eonsegsentJy, I think. 
etnogCEening very moch the other aide.” &(C we did 
not want anything for oanolvef. We acted on pnblic 
groDoda and we lAonld have gooe on. I do not think 
ve oQgbt to plaoe osree] vm iq a position to draw u pon ue a 
eovem nbnke anch as ve racoived in Parliament over 
St. Paul's Bridge. I think ve are entitled Co eome 
ezplanaUon from the OouDCll a« to vby they did tbie. 
As far as I knov, they did not knov tbe Petition vaa 
withdrawn; certain norabere tell me they did not know 
anything about it. I have all the date* and tho matter 
vw not orgent Bcoanee ve elected these gentleman to 
do our vork, I cnbmit ve am enUtJed to some eznianatioo 
aa to vby tbey did not do it. I paea now to the Town 
Planning Committee's Report dealing with thie matter. 
It sap : It is noteworthy, however, that tbe snggeetioii 

S ot forward oo behalf of the Inetitota a&d the^ndon 
ooiety, for a great Inrpenal Bridge earryiag read traffic 
over the Thasiec at Charing OroM, has net witb aJmoat 
onanimona support from ail parties.” I eaw my friaod 
Mr. Pavidge, and usd 1 oould not believe my eyes when 
I read that I said: *' I nadereiand that to mean that 
the idea is that Cbari^ OroM Bridge sboald be taken dewn 
and railway oommnaleaUon sover^ to Charing Oroaa and 
a big station bnilt on the Sontb of tbe Rfver. Yet yon 
say ft bae met witb almost unanimous support. 33oii't 
yon know that foriy*«iz Oounoile of Kent all voted in 
support of the Hallway OeDi])any. and not one single 
aut^city passed a rveolntion against it T and I aleo called 
hli attention to a most valuable article by Captain Svinton. 
in tbe N»>Mteea(A Vtninry of last November. Captain 
Swinton fa stirongly io favour of a road bridge, but. ho 
says, we must not sever railway commiiaieaUon with 
Charing Croaa He says vu want to make traffie eondi* 
tioos Mttor. Dot woree.* Hr. Davfdge (old mo that I 
vaa ^nite wrong ; that tbe Commi(tco did not «ay in our 


* I gtw the foUowinentract hem Captain Swiatoo'e vtirk. 
" Cketlaa Ja the Air at f^iarlug Ones.” in th« NtntlenUk OtViry 
tar Novenbcr, IdlO: ” Now, do not let ue forget thsU though tills 
wuhmy coiBpa4iy is a <^ndriid>«enuM ooaorra. it ia also «m of tbo 
eoSabh mrtaats of md that tEe wkela of iMdoa is iafnvaBad 

le these her icrvsnm Cbsriiig Croee Station, and the bridge without 
wUotait weald M eeekeasreve'y vaiueUeproprfty to sense L/>adoecm 
We nay a»ndeum out b^edalben for sUowug the bridge To ome there, 
but we Dost bear in rnlml (list a large eeeilort of tbe pebUa profit 
eaomomly by the pwreuwioa grantcA It >e aot only tfir Kent and 
CoaeineeSsJ tmffia which le broogdst Into (be bMrt of Irindniv bnt three 
are tens of Uiouesads <ji sxalied '* dsily.bresdetv ” wbe tne It every 
momios eod eveoii^ Tbeir work liee neer the tanBiooe i iheir 
homes lie aloag tbe teburbaa liaea TVe Gunpany tax virteally 
netraoted to bring in tb^ trains srroaa (He river—dryahod-^msa 
and women from a great osee of nearer ami feitber eeborta Many 
of tbsw have bnoghs and boilt bnuM oa tha etnnigth nf Uua Kin(raet, 
aad ve have to oonsifiar their iatertaSa When a trfivi.>]llr^ eum* 
BoaiMtiofi has bean^oog eatsblisliMl It Is not fair D(dit>besrt<dly to 
dtatrey it. We want to aake traffic oeodltams bet^r. not worse.” 


Roport that »c wanted to a»ver xulway oomoinnicatioD 
with Cbariag Croaa I said 1 was delighted to hear It. 
He also siud his Committee were considering a echome-^ 
and 1 am also debghted to heat Chat, too—to show 
railway commumeatJOD to Cbaring CroM. He said his 
Comaittoe eonndared it uost ImportaDt This Town 
Plaoiiiag Committee has beeo ve^ aotive over this matter. 
Xt has critioiaed. it has oircufarised. it has agitated, bat 
tbo one thing It has not dons ia to produce a plan ; that is 
so like a Town Planning Committee. It is so eaev to 
oriticise, but i t ie a difEcmut thing to enate. This InsUtnU 
never baa had a plao ; we have oevex bad a scheme of our 
owB. although I undemtand tho idea Is at least thirty 
yeats oM; and yet this is a matter of national Importance, 
which we claim, under oar Charter, to advise the Govern* 
ment upou. And I now iost waoC to say one ot two vonU 
abent out Prealdoitt. wo all know he ^as done a tromea* 
dona ameuni of work, mpeeially in sdvisiag tbe Govern* 
ment witb reganl to tbe erootion of buildinge. and it has 
been a most difficult thing to do. I have oorae aoroas 
many architects whose wo& bae been stopped, and they 
have theugbt it bard, but not one of them tnougbt he bad 
been badly treatod. One man eatd : ” It is a nuieaooe chat 
rbe work had to be atomird ; I saw oor PreeidenC, aod hs 
did everything be pomibly conid for me.” Another nan 
said: “ Really, he stretched a point iq mv favour.'* 
t have net board a man complain of tho sbghtoat harsh 
matnent (Hear, hear.) Tbo praise hsa been oolvvrral 
and the work has been moat difnenit to do. 1 think tbe 
whole of our profesaion aboolif hoow bov indobted we 
are for this vork which haa boeo done very qoietly—you 
do not see it coeAtioned in tbo newapapon every der— 
it fa ao eeormoua anouBt of Dnadvcrtiacd work and it is 
vork which I kBOW, from mce 1 meet, baa raven umTeraai 
aatiafaetion aod there has aot been a grumble from anyone. 

Tbs Pkuiobwt : Mr. Forka'a romarkB on Chari og Cioas 
Bridge opes qp a very wide field. I will not attempt to 
deal vifb it ayaelf. but vlJI ask Ar Aston Webb to nmly. 

8IS AsTOW WMS. K.aV.O., C.B., R.A. It ccr- 

taioly ie not my place to defend tbe aetion 01 “the Oonudl: 
they axo p^aetiy able to defend ibemsoiv'ce. if necessary. 
Tbe Oounait m>w fit to refer (hie mattor to a Cammlitoe, an 
they refer all such meeicrt to Committeee. The London 
Ifioc^ty did the same: tbey felt—and 1 prceoroe tbe Coun¬ 
cil of the InstitQte felt—that this matter must be considered 
b^ a few. and that a large Council eoold not poeaibiy dral 
with an intricate mattor ef this eort, whiob roquireo deci* 
eiona quickly and proBiptiy made; thia would bo lopoealbte 
if a matter of this sort liad to be contlnoously referred back 
to Council. It wae thought, also, that it would vork for 
eAeieney if tbo JnaUtute and the Loodoo Society joined 
their Comnliteee together i it would save oxponsa aod 
time and ensure rapid cxocBtiOD. That was dons. I was 
made Chairman of the Oommittoe, aod 1 take full reepooel* 
tdlity, aa Cbauroiaa. for wbat has been done. Wo did it 
«ith the gtvstoot care, and under what we considered ^hu 
best ad^ee. Mr. Perks seems to hare had advice. Wu 
have also had advice. Mr. Perks bae not paid for hie, 
apparently, wblls wc have paid for ours. £^exeunally, I 
have ao great oonfideuoe In gratuitous advice. Last year, 
when tho Company proposed io stROgthun the brid^, it 
was felt by most of us that an effort should be made to 
arouie puMic opioioB and prsvent, If possible, such a thiog 
belBg done dunog war time when tlie matter could not be 
properly conaidciTd. To asy, therefore, we ought to bave 
^ireparrd a plan for a new bridge with which tne Bill bad 
nothing to do and which roaJ3 stand tho criticism of a 
Parliamentary Committee ie, In my opinion, simply absurd. 
\Vq did eonaider Cha advisability o) a plao and wem adx'iscd 
against It. Wo wen oppoaiog the utrenglboclng of tbe 
bndgs. aod that only, ns bolievsd (be Londoo County 
CoUDoll thenu^lves were prepared to submit a sebema for 
the allermtloD of that important part of the riAW. if thoy 
were given a reasosabla time. Tbey could not do it dnri&E 
the war. That was what we went to Parliament for, uj 
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•4ak ioT t!a6« We ennged t velj^faiews PerlUtoenUiy 
A^ent And applied Co tne losttCoCe to know if tbe^ would 
help oe wit£ fuada. The/ etid Cbep would giro oa («n 
gujneM, vhlob we were Terp glad to bave : bot 7011 otnooC 
Tec? for w)tb ParliAmoQtAr^ Cooosel io e Booae of 
rda Oonaiittee 00 tea guineM. Tberefore we bed to get 
help AinoQgvt oor frieoda. Lord PlpiooaCb ood Lord 
RoAucKemp T017 kind); got lo injtrnraoB pMaed bj the 
Hooee of Lorda reqneftiog the Oomoittoe fee we had so 
to oeoeider oTidenoe froca tbe RojaI lutatiite of 
Britiib Arehitecte and tbe Loadoo Sooietp oad otheir 
jsterMted on the eiTeot of the Bill oa the iuproTeineat of 
tbii toe; imporCAat pert of LoadoBi both oa legetda traffic 
a>ad Ai regorda tbe raOwa;. That gare ui » etAadiag 
before the Conasittee, Aod eaeUed ue to gi?e erideace. 
P^nonallj, 1 bawe alvaye declined to giro efldoaoe, boi I 
•did eo on ilue oeoafioo ead apaat aiaay da^e la the Com* 
aHtee roea. and gate ea aooh atteniion to it ae 1 hare 
•ever done to any of laycvi) anvate work. The Couniittee 
were ver; ayapatheue. and tbn Cliaitman eaid tbat they 
woald all tike to get nd of tbe bridge, boi they d;d not aee 
how they oould. So tbey paeeed the Proanble, and it 
’went down to the Home 0^ Oominoni, wbere, thanks very 
'largely 10 Mr. Borae’e energy, it wee d^eated. TheConnty 
OoQBOtl, all tbe tiae, were oppeeiog the BUI, and we were 
Tnetely enpportiag tbe Cooney Oonnoil' W oonrse, tbe 
laatitnte eaaaot put a atatfea on the other side of the 
tlrer or take a road bridge acroee it i but tbe Loadoa 
•Ooonty Oona«l and ParJiaaent oaa do it. and we loyally 
aopported tb ora tbeongb the whole of laet year. When the 
Home of Coaaione threw tbe Bill out, tbe Railway Con* 
pany eidd *' We ihall b^og it In again.” Then the County 
Coaaeil, ae the; provieed. had one er two ooaferenoee, to 
eee whether it wae poieibte ie prepare tome eebeae for thie 
bridge. A oonferenoe wae held at the Mantfon Eoneo and 
another ooafereoco at Spring Qardene. Both of tl>e»e were 
attended by many leptcoenUtiTe men, including your 
reproeentaUvee, Mr. Blonifidd and myeaU and Ur.'Bums, 
-and rcoolnliODa wore peeecdinfaToorm thia echo me. The 
Bill, ae vai expected, wee reintroduoed into the Booee of 
CoramoQj, and then was a Second Beading debate, at 
which 7 wae pmont There was a eery good debate, with 
constant nfereauee to the Inititnte aod to others, and 
al waye is faroor of eonse big aohoao. Bu t with tbie reaer- 
>vation : we do not like, at tho uonoat, to etop the 
etTeagthoalng of tbe bridge—ibo adviaem of tbs Company 
say this brid^ raoet be atrengthonsd, and w« do not Uke to 
take the re«pOD<bility of oppoeJog iL Meantime the 
'Q>ua(y Coanei) bad te^o tbo eame line. Tboy declined 
to oppose the Bill oa tbooreemble, only on claoMo. Then* 
fore we wen ” left.” and had no poealbilitT of doing any. 
.thing ouTSoitM: our poaitioQ was to teeiet tba London 
.County CounoiJ inopporiog tbe Bill. Tho BRI was paeeed 
^ a large majority, elded by the Irish, for some reeaon. 
Before tnat, we had lodged e petition, ra ae to ^to us a 
fooM ff wo wished to go Imcre e Committee; and I may say 
that the natter is not at all dead yet—and nalees this 
meeting insula on my giriag all the aatmle. I do not pro* 
tpoaeCodo so. Ena doinriat IshaU sire them, and throw 
my reeponsibinty in tbe matter, we had econferenoe 
with onr nrliameatary agent, and upon the adrioe of 
Members of both Nouee i'eriianeac deeply Jaiereeted 
'in tbe matter, we decided tbat our boat conoe was not to 

B ^poar before tbat Compitteo. No ContDittoe of the 
ouse of Commone, io their opinion. wenJd think of thnow- 
jDg orera Bill os their own reepoaslbillty which had paased 
a Seoond Beading with such a large ma]ority. Tbo L. C.C. 
e btained a daoaa that the money which is now to be spent 
on tho brid ge ' 4 167,000—is to bo what they call ''steri. 
Used.” aBd.ebould any scheme come up for altering this 
bridge within the next fifteen yeari, tbe sum fer tbe 
' stnngthening and imprOTed reJue of the bridge will not bo 
inolnud m t^ compensation to Im pmd lot tbe prceent 
bridge. We are not satisfied with theee coneeasions 
.and still oppoea the strengthening of tbe bridge. 


Wo deliberate!/ oaae to thia conolusoa under tba sdriea 
of out supporters, tbe people who would bare helped us 
to obtain tbo funds, and ot those hfembors of Parliament 
who have eeted witit us. I was pKparod 10 go to the 
Oommittae again, bnt Z tluok we were porfeecly right 
In accepting the adrlee we did. When that was settiod. 
I said to our Hon. Secretary; “This le an important 
matter, we must oall the Joint Committee togetEer and 
inform them.” And we did. I may say with regard to 
withdrawing the Petition, that that it a technicality. Tea 
eitlier appear or yon do not. Bnt if you do set latend to 
appear, yon wi^draw the Petition, tt is enly fair play to 
the otb^side. Otherwise, if you keep tho Petition on. and 
the Committee meet tbe other side say ** We hare all these 
witoeeees here to meet it, and rf cHb othor aide do not 
cbooie to appear we mnat ask them to pay foe it. ” And we 
might hare bad to come to the Institute and say 1 ” Tour 
ten fuineM ie swollen to 1 don’t know what.” So, when 
we SMded we would not appear, the Petition w'se with* 
drawn. 1 said to cor Barliameotary agent t ” la it oloar 
that if we withdraw oor Petition we do not withdnir our 
opposition CO the Bill t ” He said: “ It is gnlto deer.” 
We declined to come to any Httle oompromiae with the 
Company. Wa ace uaiosi tbo etroogtheolag of this 
bndM beeanee ve tbinkitspoils London. We are aemnjt 
(be Bill, and ?iam nothing Co say ereept.thah We desire 
no oomprondse. Tbo Joint Comaittee o> tbe R.I.B.A. and 
London Boelety came to tiie same eonointion. that we had 
better not proceed in Committee against the Bill. It Is no 
good worrying ererybody all roun^ if yon know you have 
no ; nsitbsr is it playing the game. Z ^Ainlr, qqv, 

I hare got to (hatsuge when I ud Mtt«r not say another 
woid, unices yoo aek mo. 

Mr. Pints; I should like to add a word of personal 
•xplanatioo. 1 r e f erred in my remarks to tba azoelleat 
work of Sir Aetoo Webb ; I had nothing but praise for it. 
My criticism was direoted to the Couaml and the Anno el 
Report. A Oertein thing happens: we ere not told that 
) t has happened ; the CooncfTappareatly do not Imow Chat 
i t has happened. I am asldog lor an explanation from the 
OonooiJ how it is that the bnsiaess of tbe Institute ie oon* 
duotad in this way. It ought to have known what had bean 
done, it is entirely a domestic matter, and, with all respect. 

I irubont that the Council ought to bare attend^ to it. 

Ur. W. R. Oatioob, Son. Secretary of the Joint Com- 
outtee: I sbonid Ilke^to explain that the Report to the 
General Body was drawn ap at loMt a month ago. The 
Batten Mr. ^etks rsfemd to hate happoned einca. and the 
Council bare been infoRoed ainue. t think the tochnloal 
point raised by Mr. Peeke wes put reiy ably, and he 
daserrea ccodlt for it. The Inetitute'e po&cy thronghout, 
howorer, has been to npbold the principles wUen tba 
Institute was fonnded for, and Go see that this neat oppor* 
tonity ie not allowed to slip. And eo far as t&c loitituta 
is coooemed we am very much indebted to Sir Aston Webb 
for the great work be Is doing, in fair weather and In foul,! 0 
seeing that the sums of London are kept oonstanlly before 
the general public. Z feel enre tbat tbe Institute aa a 
whole (rin eppreolate whet bes been done. 

Thi Paxsinxrr : In answer to Mr. Perim*! crltioism of 
the OoiinoU. I should like to say that when the Oounoli 
appolnu a Committee of this kind it is intended that tbe 
l&mmittae ehonld act as they deem expedient. This J^nt 
Committee Ie formed of atroog people, and when certain 
ooergencieB ariee they most be ossJt with tbsce and then. 
It woold be no ns« thmr oontiouellT coming back end aek- 
ing the Coaoeil if tbey could do tiiae, or tiie other. 
If that wore dooA tbo opporiuoitke for setioo would bo 
loot entirely. I think we may say witii Mr. Porks that it 
is much more easy to criticise then it is to act. But the 
Counell hare been perfectly eatisfisd with the work of tbe 
Comouttee, and are full of Retitode to Sir Aston Vebb for 
the able nay la wbioh he bis conducted the work of that 
Committee ae ite Ghalrman. We oannot always look into 
Ukiogs when they are working. 3lr Aston b&s safd snoogh 
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«c (Eiow tBRS u)(3 pjaat u not *t «N 49*0, but il w» want to 
4ic up the Toote to too how it is getti&g oo wo shall pro* 
taDl 7 kill >6. X as sore Hr. P«r£s hM oafy brought this 
for«ard^-4f ho always does—In tbo beet istenwta of the 
loetitote. I would Ilka to propose a Tsry hearty vot« of 
thanks to Sir Astoa Webb ok nbalf of the Institute {or 
tbs groat ability hs has sbown in tbo conduct of this 
(mportant buaineeSi and tbo amount of time and care he 
has doTotod to it. 

The resolution «u oarcied by aeelamatioo. 

Hr. DaTisoB: Wo might add a rider that we hope Ur. 
Porks wiil JoiB tha now Ooucll: then be will be aUo to 
krsp on all IB order. 

&9r. Mu CLaawi [1^.1: Before Ur. Uonby left the room 
be asked me to inform the moetiag that ^ ^mber Spocifi- 
oatiOB had coasod to s^st. baring completsd its work of 
drawing ^ a simple speeifioatioa for soft timber. Also 
that ^e Oommitteo on Timber ” had eoms to so end, 
har^ag had msetiofS wltb Ur. Bucbcono and tbo Board of 
Trade. 1 take it that iba Indostnal Bsosatoh Comoittse 
will take op tbe work, because the latter say in their 
Report I “ One of the most important rabjocts dealt with 
ts tWt of tunboT in relation to decay and prsoeroatioo, nso 
ef 6olomal woods, and aSoroeUtion.’' 

Hr. H. HaUwtcxBLAnosTov [7,]: Ua? we bare some 
information abOQt the profeamonal ^werlinog mcntloiud 
oo page IS9 T It says there have been complaints on this 
matter. Then in regard to the appointmoot of an Artn* 
tratOT it says that tbe form has boon approwed. I snpposs 
that oan be sson at the offioa of tbs Sectary 1 

Tun PaBSiDivt i Yes ; they have oomea la the oBua. 

Hr. L«wosT<i2t: With regard to the <3onditians of Con* 
tract. It would bo intarostiitf to know what the potitioa is. 
It has been bsforo iho losutots for aeroral years, and we 
seem Co hare done nothing mote in tbe way of lotfnng it 
then sjtoring. as wn did. those three moaosyDahlse “ oor 
shall it" into so as to " in one of the clansea. It would 
be of great bsz^eflt if the rsrisioii cooJd be aocclontod and 
the doonment brought into general Qio. 

Tn PiiBtniSK'r : It is setting late, and 1 bare a few 
matters to refer to before the meeting closss. In connsc. 
tion with Hr. Sister's lament that tbo papera and the 
evsBing meetings were given op. of conns things change 
▼ery qalekly dnririg the war. and in tbe oariy days s'C wcto 
1& a very Bosetti^ state. Then wse a strong faoling 
amongst MeBibert that in soch etrenoous times, and times 
wbieh were so strange to ns. wo had more important things 
to oQcopy our minds papon on abet^ct robjecta of 

ArchitoetUK. Then cams tKe ugbting Order, which made 
It Doesasary to held the meetings in tbe afternoon ; and 
althongh people are not very busy they do not teem die. 

C ied to Come to aftemooB meetioea I think it is likely, 
acTor. that next Session we shall revprt to the old cue* 
tem asd hare papers aa nsual. though the meetraga will 
probably have to be held in the afternoon. Hoferring 
again to Mr. Plater, hie rcfignatioa from tbe Board of 
ArchiCeotnraJ Sdooatios isaTeryseiious lose, and one which 
it will be rery difSenlt to make up. He has the many 
t^ualftiee Chat are most essential ta the Cbmrman of that 
!^ard. They say nobody is IndlapeBsable, but Hr. Plater 
is very nearly so. I most thank Ur. Perke for the kind 
Tomarke he made with regard to my own work, and 1 must 
aay a word abooc tbe Arclnteote’ War ComimCtee. Von 
will see from tha Report of that Oomutttne that, although 
it baa bMn rather eevarely critleised^I never ^uiCe knew 
why—4t has done a lot of ezceodlngly BsetuJ work. It 
cannot of conrse provide poeitione for aU the people wbo 
reQ Hire tbe ce. V»a will seo. howeret, tbat in one w»y and 
smother it has come into contact with something like 900 
people. I oennot say offhand wbei It has done tot them, 
but it hsa done a great deal, and it has enabled a large 
number of people to find oseful work for tbomsolvos. Many 
bave been placed la poirttiose when their trying and 
nbilitiee have been a profit to themieWee and of advantage 
to their couotry. There has also been a disposition to 


erisoise the Institute beoaeae the Ocvemueot has not 
aeked tbe Institute as a body to come and help thorn. 1 
do not tbiek the lostitaU should be exatitieed for that. 
We sboaldcritiaisB tbe Goverament, and I hope, if we haTs 
an opnortanity, we shall critieiie the GorcnimenC pntty 
sovofeily. Snt don’t blane na. We have dona eTerythiag 
that can poscbly be done i nothing has bean oeglaoted. 
A point which la sometiuM overleohsd Is that wv have 
eomethiog to offer to tbe Government, something of value, 
and we mnit offer this with dlgntCy. We cannot be making 
ouraelvca annisanco to tbe GoTemmoat, so that they adopt 
the atticnde of giving os a pen&y to go away. Aftar having 
offered onrserviope in a dignified way. and been oourtaonely 
rafosod, it ia difQonlt to know what ia the nest atep. How- 
over, I thiofe we may say that, whatever nay have been 
the caae before the war. there will be bo Gofcramenb 
Department, either old or new, wbioh has boC now beard 
of the Roral Inetitate of BrittaK AiehlteeU. Beferting 
agmo to tiha War Comoiittae. I want to take a special 
opportooity of me&tioBing the aarvicea of Mr. Hu&by. 
Colooal Lestfe. Hr. Walter tapper, and Mr. AiCber Heea. 
Tbeae gentlemen, and eepeoiatly Mr. Mnnby—I think I 
must mark him ont for special eonmeodatioB, because he 
has worked moat energeticedly—thetegCBtlemcn have given 
very gooeroosly of their time and labour to ^ werk of the 
Committee, and 1 think the lostitutv. and tiie profosuon 
geperally, are greatly indebted tn chem. I beg to rueve 
that a very cordial vote of thanks be passed to these 

r ntiemen for their work. [Carried Sf aceiafnalian.) Then 
have a word to say abont tbe 8iad|. 1 thiok mambeva 
who have had oloae eonnsotion with the work oi the la* 
stitate lately «»»*i tall you that tbs amonat of labourtbrown 
on the members of uie fftaff—Mr. Tayler, Hr. IKroksand 
Ur. Hcrthcver-.>ja enormous. They are doing between 
tbeB} not only tbeir own work bat tbe work or Hr. Hau* 
Ahster. who mss a great deal wben be is ben, and Mr. 
Baker, the Chief CAe& 1 move that we pass a hearty 
vote oi Chaoka to the staff for tbe able and loyal way in 
which they have come to the rsacne of the Inetitate. 

Tbe vote having been carried by aoclamation, the re* 
raaiader of the bnsneas prooeedM as recorded in the 
HiBOtes published ia the fast issue. 

The AnnnnJ Eleotiofis : Scratioeers’ Reports. 

The reanlhe of the Annual EJecUona are recorded 
in the subjoined Reports cf ohe Scruimeen. which 
were read at the General Meeting last Monday. 

Tbe BcTotineera appointed to count the votsa for fhe 
election of the Coon^ aod Standi ng'Oommitteee for tbe 
Scssjon 1917—18 beg to r^ort as followa :—563 envelopes 
wen rooelvcd~27S irom Follows. 284 from Aaaooiatsa, and 
4 from Hon. AsaooiaMa Three were rejected at they eon* 
taiasd letters. The mlt of tbe clsction la as foUowa 
PmsaiBiXT (UBoppoaed).— Henry Thomas Hare, 
PAnr-PBBBinawTS (onoppoeed).—Thomas Edward Coll* 
ratt, Ernest Hewton. 

VtOB.PimxoBFTa (nnoopoaed).—•Sir John James Bor. 
oeti W^ter Cava, John Alfred Qotoh. Paul Watarbouse. 
How. SBCBnaar (onoppoeed).—Edward Guy Dawber. 
RsraBSBtrraTivis or Alubb SoeikTim {all anoppoecd). 
—Robert Bums Dick. Newcastle ; John Bradshaw Gaas. 
Manchester ; Edward Percy Hinds. Isvsrpool; William 
lUyeParry, Bubllo; Adam Pranois WataoB. Sheffield. 
John WateuD. GlasgC’* i Frank W. WiLls, Bristol. 

RBraisnrraTrvB pe tbk ABcimetVBiL Ansoaatiow 
(onoppoeed>.**-HeDry Hartioean Fletcher. 

How. AonreoBS (nnopposed).-Hsory Albert Saul .J. 
Hubert Springford KasC [A.]. 

UBHBEBS 07 COUNCIL. 

We beg to rapotC that 5S6 voting papers were received 
and examined. There were three voting papera entirely 
rejected. Tweaty.slx were rejeeted ia regard to the 
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eleetioii of FaJowi oa th* CpB&a]; bm papas vara 
isjaefiad laniard to tba.da*oeiatMalected 09 Cckb^ 
Sabjoiaed la tba naolt of tba SlaetioB: 

fheiid. R. T. Z^ncboater. 385 V9taa; Robni Atfaaaott, 

358i W. a LatbaW. 34$: 0. C. Hcntar. 34$; A. K. 
Fraoboe, 3SS: Jobs W. Sapaao. 334 : T. S> Coaper, 30$ : 
& D. A^bMd, 3M ; Oao. Abbvd. 303 ; ft D. SaaHaa- 
Wood. 290; a Kom. 20$: F. a Sapaoa. 2T3 j X G. K. 
Uackaesa. 207 ; J. J. Jom% 262 ; 6. OObart 8aott» 3S3 : 
a P. Borka Doraoc, 2S1: D. B. KiTaa. 249; P. $. 
WortbiQctos, 2S9> 

Iftt Skcui : Kax CSarba. 21S totaa : W. Tappar. 216 ■, 
Sfdoe/ Parte. 213 ; a K. Pateraoa. 199; A. Vsaby. 196 ; 
A. a Jemmatt. 177; BayBaoiid Uavin. 179; F. W. Tmap. 
276: U*i6 GarbBtt. 166; D. Badfers. 166; W. GUbae 
Seott. 162; W. S. WUta. 144; Alfred Oox. 137; a T. 
AaUey. 128; W. B T. Groapt^^is 127; W. C^pbaD 
3oae«k 12S; Fred Bowatraa, 99: a R a Sstton, SL 

ASSOCIATaHEllBERS OF COUKCU. 

SUettd /1*. F. Abar^obia. 350 votaa ; W. a DaTidxe, 
331; Leafie WSbinaao, 317; l^oaard Boioa Ostlvw, 2K; 
H. W, Csbite. 29$; 0. Sbapbaid, 24a 
.Vot BUeUi: 8. C. Baisaa?, 222 aotaa: R a Wdab. 
217; P. U. fnmt, 201; a W. Basaioga. 201: B«4f 
0Uf«r, m 

MAtmci a tpf, 

Lena AMStB. 

FiAJins HooMB. 

Boanv B CEoaa.*9D, 
a Sr i ritM AruM. 

Hinr /ajvia Wisb. ;6cntiacer«. 
Habolb a LvcB. 
a W, CMxnx. 
nsAM.M Spoobbb. 

B. Sabpw}(^b LjyoaBOB, 

C. H. Bbovo, CistrmaM, 

ABT 6TAEDIKO COMinnBa 
ftiijywi.-~Sled4d; EraasC Nevton, 440 vote: 8tr J. 
Bnniat. 411; R 6. Bftwbar. 388: J. a Ooteb, 376; 
Robe AtkiMOii. 369: Sir Aatoa Wabh. 362; HbImv 
K eardo. 345; G. Q. Soott. 326; a Eaaft. 391; W. a 
Fon^ 279. 

Jfat BkfUi : W. Tapper, 249 rotoa ; R Radfetn. 1T7 j 
A. Coa. 158 ; M. Garbatt, 154; R 7. AaUe;. 148 ; S. Ssr. 
119. 

ABBOctiTB—ftwr«i .♦ a a Qreanalada, 430 «ota; 
J. B. ;aJtoa,422:H.& E4te393:3. R Eevberr^. 354; 
W. a Wabb. 3S7 : a a Hjv. 29a 
!f9tst«ekd, a a Haffiev. 34? Tot^ 

513 yatiag papeia raoaiTad, of vfaich 17 vara invalSd. 

(6»;iwd) Gbo. j. TvwiTr Rbavbu, \ 

Bmab H. Wooboocc, ; 

BBinn G. Alub, / StnUifat. 

EaBOU) BilLST, I 

a E. BBOSB. dBcTMM I 


LITEBATUBB STAEBIEG COlUinTEa 
FiLLOVB—Adad ; P. WatarloQae. 445 Tote; B. H. 
Btatbaok. 417; A. T. Boltoo. 41$; H. TovmmiI. 409: 
a a aebardacA. 40$: D. 3. Blov. 379; a Sbrnttps* 378 ; 
K E. Wigglanortb. 37$: ^ AmU«r. 360; T. Fpfa, 321 
JToi BUdtd f P. Traa, 278 strtM ; H. 0. ibboKO. 2$8. 
Asaooursa loaappciMd}.—P. Abefcnaida, W. 3. 
Oanaa, F. R H^o^■^ & G RAnaap, 1. WilbiaaB, W. L. 
8pMfa (daaaaaed aBaa tena of aiMia^ papanV 
407 papan vera raaaivad. id v^h 8 vara iavaliA 
{SifMed} Eobacb FaJOTsiBaox, 

a H, Mbv, . 

a W. Shkwabis ^ Sena»Mm$. 

C. H. Bbosib, CterrsMi, 


PBAOTICB BTAlfBlNO COMMITTEE 
Fklmvb.—FZ adad : Uaz Oa.rte 351 voUa ; George 
Habbard. 349 ; AJfrad Saxoa 8 mU, 349 ; Wflliaat Hazuy 
AUdn-BacTp, 331; aazaadar 6 m. Maokanxie. 329; 
David Bar^p Kiveo, 310 ; 'K> P. Bsrka DovBiog, 306; 
Alaft a UoAby, 288: PnAoi Wdl Troup. 273; ^(iam 
QObca Scon. 27L 

JPat BUcSid: Saebart Arnold Batcballr 256 rotoa; 
T^b'am Hanry Wbita. 246: William Oaoiga Hnot, 229 i 
Haojy abart oaoJ, 161; Jobs Bobert Uooea-Snutb, 143 i 
Frcdarick WUliam Uarte 7^- 


ABSOcaaTba—Adad ! a N. 363 ?otea: 

a V. be. Baasoe. 298: J. D. Scon. 273 ; P. R Fraaar. 
2$1; a a BoteUnson. 241; J. R Uarkham. 222. 

Jfof /Parted; Qarka Aabvorth. 210 Totaa : C. W. Beeoea. 
1?8: W. a La Maitve, 16$; a T. a Wigran, 129; W. 
Kania,?! 

5L5 papers vaca raoaryad, of vbiab tbera irare luvaUd 3L 
a W. SBBFVaBD, 

Fbbok. a Biobvs. 
a Fatabobb, 

J. Cbapdocx PsauN. 1 <9crul('aeer«. 
a HABsrre Fatbb. 

F. J. FOMTBB. 

C. H. BaopiB. GAc«m«fl, 


80IBI4CB BTAifDlKO COKKITTEB. 

Fbaowb.—A ded; B. D. Sea^aa-Wood, 396 vetea ; 
a P. Adami, 363; a Cosdar, 355 ; W, B. 7. Oromptop, 
351: G. BonUow, 343; & Parka, 327 ; a 0. OoUard, 
299: a 297; B. CataatM. 290; O. a Hm^ 239. 

JtU Bkem: a J. Dicksea, 193 votaa. 

Axsooatbs.—F taled ; R S. EalU 304 Totaa ; W. R. 
Dafidge. 887; a J. Aaga). 235; D. 1* Solomoa. 219 1 
a a 7oc« 210: EL Sbapbard. 2C6. 

JTd FZart^: a a DaubAo;. 164 rotaa; H. W. Bvrrovi, 
ITS; J. E Franck. 95; W. Jaoqua. 90. 

Baertvad 48$ p^vn, of vhieh 20 vara lATaifd. 

(Bipiied) D. CvstBrOraBB SEAnttBP.*! 

C L. XOBOAV. 

8. a E. Cavlbiblp. |> S«nUimtf«~ 

fmAjKaa J. Poitbb 
0. H. Bboptb, Clatmoa 


Tba Prasidani^ket 

After tba outbreak of wa; Mr. Heary T. Hare, the 
Fraaideat-aleci, fiUed for some time tba poeition of 
Hod. Saeretaiy of tbe Execu^va and Geoaral Pxu- 
posaa Covouttaa of tbe Aichitaeta* War Committee. 
reagiUDg to take irp a commissiozi in the Army Serrica 
Corps. He ▼aa sent out to France on speejaJ eervice. 
and retoming in January Uat has since been at the 
bCnistry of Miudtaona. and is now acting as Technical 
AdYifier to Building Works Section. 

War D^artmest Lands and Buildings, 

The Comusl direct the iriBertion in the Jodahal of 
the ftJfoving letter addresaed to the Secretary from 
the Lands ud Bmldinga BeeoDStruction Committee, 
War Office:— 

SiB.^na teode aod Boildingx lUoonsfnietioa Ootn* 
BoUce appoiawd bj tte Arap Coonnl fs nov oogesod 
Bpoa (be preperatioB of a eom^ate Mbadule aad Tslosboo 
a aU lands and bafldings in the coeupaticn of sbe War 
BapartBant. 

jIm CoBBinea !a also coflaeting information for tbe 
parpoao of "»»lring neommrndatiuu aa to the disposal of 
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tbMe (ftoda ftDd boldtap vbiob *111 m looger h* recalled 
for iai)tt«ry ptirpoMa, ud of odvlolttg %poft (W «Sf^e*ej 
ia ootMia of parobMiiif r»tb»r di4ft rdAOUtiig pten 

For thit porpOM it i$ d«*ir*U« that tbc informotioo itt 
theb4iid»oitlieCoBBftt«4obol2b«M oompteteMMiiMe 
•Dd tb*i the tequiTemeate ead isteneti « alber OoTtm- 
meot DoperCBMiiU, ae veU m of pnUie bodiee, nap be 
fillip eoosidered bp the Comnutfiee before tiup neke leeoB- 
mendetiooa. 

A OoamitWfl bM elM been eppofoted bp the Mialetip of 
Munitions for • eomevbat •imiler pvrpoee. 

la due ooorM complete pleas ead pertacaleB of eU lends 
end fauildiDB in the ocespstion of Mih the CFer Deport* 
sent Mid the Minlslrp of Usnitfoiis will bevv beea pre* 

C eied eod aobedoJed et tbe Beoort OfEee of tbe GoBaitteee 
erSf end X sliell be plaesed to eflord ercrpinformetioe (bet 
poor Sootetp mep reqnjre. 

D in tbe meentaiae Uembea of pour dodctp ere ewere 
thet enp properties of wtber of tbene Depertaents en 
likeiv to be reqoired ior enp pertieoler pnrpoM epos the 
eoatuneion of peeoe, ] ebelj be if poa will hindlpWC me 
blow. 

A note of tbe eonstaintfoi cd both CoBVIttees is en* 
oloeed herewith for poor imfenieClon.-^Yeen (oithfBUp. 

F. TnnsBiVT (MeJOB). ^eereisry. 

MiFTSTBr or Uinnnoito: SrKUL CoviriTTBB fob 
L arne ajtn BoiLnotaB.^^ir Eoverd FttAk, F*&1*, 
Ckoaesin *} Mr. A. Vircoo BntUeod. F.S.I*; Lh'Cnh fl. & 
OoJe. F.fi.I. i 2A. C61. A. St. John Cooks. D.B*0.: Mnfor 
the Eon. L E. Crippe; ifc. Hetrfos Grehm; M^r 
F. C. T. Tadsberp, Seerdary ; A, WbiteheU Oenrt. 8.W.L 
Tel. Ho. Gtrrerd 6980; Extenaon 338. 

Wab OmoB ; Lams ain> BvnnnrM ZticcKsnoonoB 
CoMVTTTBB.^^ir Howerd Ftenk, F.S*I., (?JUersi««; 
Biie.-Oeaerel N. M. Leks, C.B.; LL-CoL J. 1>. BaBer. 
D.&O.) CoL J. E. Cowen. C.B. i LL-Ccd. A. St. John 
Cboke, D.&O. ; Lt.*CaL E. a Cole, F.8.1.; H>iot N. a 
WalkM; Mr. A. B. ; Maior F. C; T. Tedsberp. 

; 4. Wbitshell S.W.1. W. So. Oerrerd 

6980: fotenmon 839. 

Cli4xiA£ CroM Brid^ 

The second nadin^ of the Chnnng Cto«i Bridge Bill 
VBB enmed in the Hooee of Lorda on the 14th nwe. 
bSvotesto 19. Tbe Billiatobe referred tos Parete 
Bill ODmizkietee. when all ohjectioiu to it vUl be 
heard end conadered. 

A ioint peiitioB egelnetthe Bfll had boea preeeoisd bpthe 
ET.B.A. and ths London Societp la pnotieallp the same 
tencB as the pelitioii. preaented to tbs Cocnmoeft a few 
vseks ago, with tho foUowii^ addhioo to tbe pecnKiaace 
olauss : '' If ponrRi^tKwioUrahleSouss ebMfafdemnit 
eapsdlsnt to psM the B!U poor petitioDSCB nspectfullp 
eubrait that it should oiUp hs on eoDditioa that none ed tbs 
works propceed to be aotbodsed bp the BtH idawtld be 
commonoed for two p'sere eftec the coodiMoa of peece at 
tbe termination of tbe present war.” 

Tbe Earl of PIjBMQtb. in Boring the refectMm of the Bill, 
appealed to tiie rallvap eoBpanp to hold their band tl8 
two pears after tbe vac to enable thcee who were deeplr 
intereeted ia tbe nbjcst to acrire at some sc be ms 
would bs advantageous to tbe «bols of X.«odoB and woeld 
leoioTS a grsat speaore. 

Tbs Mar^QSss of Crewe said that tbe oppcusties eJ the 
Londoo Genotp Conneii bad been bet. and as ebalnnaa of 
that bedp he \ad no furfber opIidOB in eipriss on tbe 
matter. Bnt speaking m a private iadividoal be wished 
to sap that for manp psars port ba bad beU that tbe tnse< 
fsr ol Channe Cross Station to the south ^ tbs riw 
and the bnUding of a great road bridge Cbeie venld bs bp 


far tbs meet important and ml os Me imprevenent in 
Londock that soeU bs devised or cm risd into e ffest. 

Lord Hams said ths qoeetion the aon«eaien«s of the 
pnbbe was ignMed bp tbs <^poDsats of tbe atasuro. The 
inhabitanta of Esnt vnm qqiiudous Jq fts favear. and 
wonld fee] a Bwod deal hurt if the aeooad reading were 
r«iss(ed mn^Np ow nstbslio groonds. 

Ba.1 Canon said tUs was not s qaesiien (o be decided bp 
tbs e sice ol Eeotoalp or bp Lham who trsveUvd to Loadoo 
dailp. The mat te r should be oeafederod froa tbe point of 
view of aD the inhabllaats of tbs metropods. ft wae ths 
aepiratioa of eearpuns to sas tha station sod ths bridge 
diMppear. Es lo^sd fsrwd to the dap wbea there 
woald bsa doMs snd spacioBa straetnre spsoniag the river 
aCthatpartofLsadoa. Batif thsppewtedin tbepolinof 
sboring ap and boMmiag np the present brd^ wj 
vovMAa^ an cnomitp Chat wse not to be seen In sop 
otbec esoitol In Europe. Wmw tbs v*at iapiOTsaeBta 
mads it that port of London to be de&led bp the enntiBoed 
emtsBoe of that aoestiiMs bridge ? Th^ wen all look* 
iag forward to tho time when fSiaring Cross Station veUd 
be removed to tbe eibet tide of ths river, and when a 
groat new hridao, broad sod epociosa, abonid be aode on 
wUeh tho vortm of London would go to and fro to tbe» 
taafes. 

Lord Gonrln^ eaggrriM that an ioslroctioo shotdd be 
givtm to tba Comatittes that tbsp abonid sanotion nothing 
whM we^d prvvoaC (iw eartping out as earlp as postible 
of a rghm^ foe rsmoving (bs station io its ratiretp to tho 
other *^0 of tha riw. 

Tbe loakiarta of Sootfish ArcUtacts. 

Fennal mtiqtotXD of tha CBtabliahmant of the ahore 
Inaticats was emvepod to tbe Ooqatil of the Bopal lani- 
totoaiaisUerfroatlioSeerdtaipof tbeSeottlsb Institate 
dated 3lBt March last. The Isbtor stated thnt “ fix some 
peart past It baa been owi ti dev ed advisable to aualgamate 
io rrgw wap (be vaaoes Aw^KiieemrsI Socsetisa ia SooV 
lead, mid this has now bami accompliehed bp the voluntary 
cd'^mboa of the Sodstiee iatawetod, and ths oontral 
body has beem nstsMinV>d on a aooad finan/iiai baaia AU 
the sadsting Boo ttiib Sometiaa are iaeloded ia the new body, 
and wiUbe ropreaeiUed on the Cotuical of tbs InMliute, 
hoedquarten of ^icb will be ia Edtaborgh: and ft is 
intmidsd t>rii Coona] eholl in iaturo ded viCh all 
maCtorB relating ta the profeemon gmmnUp throughout 
2( is anticipatod that the existence oi such a 
evtiwi body afiliated with the Royal LnsUtiite will greatiy 
fatihlate the negotiatioos betwoso that Jnstitirte and tbe 
mpftiannIsttTrs cd tbe profeotioD in SeotUod, and inion 
obtanmg more readily tbe ootueotmed ojanioo of 
Bcottiah siembere upon mattere afecting the profewnon 
f^rtwHp." 

Tim report of tbs Infawim Coondl, whkb wm subouttod 
at ibe Firet AosnS Ceareotioo beU in Edinburgh on 
tbe dth JnoB, atatCB:-» 

** Dwriag tha AutobB of 1916 eons infomal hisetings of 
repreaMtativea from ths fev Scottish ArchJtectorel Bods* 
tise were bald in Edinburgh at the invitetioa of fir R. 
ftowaad Andamon. At fh^e Mceu ogs there was discuAsod 
^ prepeiral to eetahliab a Xatiosal Instltste with esitable 
endowment, and the lines upoa which ths Insfitato should 
be formed. The pnipoial met with the bcartp ^proval 
net only of the reprossMtetivss but of tlm various Bc&ptitw 
when tto eubjeea wse sfterwardi put before them, sad it 
was iomI wd to appoint members reproseoting tbs 8oaeU«w 
OB a mere oUBtisJ footing. 

** B« p i saoatati vea were sscordiaglp appointed is 
hfovsaesr, 191d. from the followiag Socaetiue 
** Abstdsca of AreMteote: VsMre Harbeome 

Msdcaoan and William Kel]p. 
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" E«i»dM InstitQt» oi AnUtaeto: J*ae* 

i^adl«7 Aod G«orf» P. K. Toiuf. 

" EdJabnrgb AT^tMtsnJ AMrafttioo : Sr R. RowtAd 
Aadenom Haaa. P. F. M"**)*?***" wid A. Lots* 
04Bpb*lL 

'* OraiMvIsatiniMof Arohitfrcta: UMan-Johs Wabiw. 
Aiet. H.p&CmoA. aod W. B. WUtM. 

“ Th««« Ua cnttaaeA havaiiM«oeAnit*icdU>» IntoBm 
Oooaa), (faa CwirsAB of vUeb b««a fir R. Bowud 
Anrtemig, asd the VSce'ChabroMA Mr. J«te Weteon; 
Ur. W. G. Welker. CA.. bee be^ eppmuted Seeretaj? ud 
Treuvrer. 

" Tbe work eertled oat bj the TACedb OooKil bee beea 
eJnoefi eattielj eeatned M tbee of oq[euealk& . . . 

** Is doe oouise intiaieliOD woe eest to (he RojeJ 
loftitate of Biitieb AroUteete of the eMabUehaeat of the 
loatitDte ot Seottieh Aiebiieete. ead * rorj eppeadehTe 
letCerveertcetTedftoa their CoeiKll, expeeMUg their good 
inebee oa the fonoerioa of eoeh ea lulitote, ead 
th«r eoaticdon ihet tUa ecauel fiodj voold be 
beoefisteJ to the profeMeoa thjoacfaoat Scotiead. It ie 
enhdpeted tbet effifieboa of thia laabMe with the 
R.I.B.A. will in the &eer fotofe take piece of the 
nffiHettOB of the Tedou Boartiee jmeeolijexiMiAc. eod 
it te hoped tbet to three an be ed'ded befm long e fifth 
Ohepter tritii its oentn in Tornmiw 

Tbe report eoaolndee: 

** TTriitThitThffIfottMiMiiiriInreMfnnT re leWiihnil.il is 
the dsiin of all oonoemed tbet the UentMi^p a»y be e 
(rol^ repwenteiiTe one. and that all Beshea of » pro> 
feeaoo tnroBghoot the eoaatip with the weeaen^ qaaKfina* 
(ions, either ee prineip^ ot ae eeeieteate. will applj for 
mernbenfaip at w eanieet peeUhle date.** 

The CoazKil for the wrtatnng is o o ettit iited ae iol- 
iows^— 

PKUtDVrri Sir John 7. BnetrP.].—PASV>ftnTt>w : 
Sir R. Rowend A&dsison [/.]•->Tcci'FMaiaxns r Abet' 
d 6 «% Earbonrae Uaetenaaa; Z>aaAsr, Jeaee Kadlaj; 
/diahvpA T. F. MeeieBaea (A.] •, OTaiyow, Joha WetsM 

B —CStfna Rarszamanm: Abw^ea, Williaa 
7 ; Aiedw, George P. E. Yoou [P.] ead Jaws P. 
Braoe i Pdfahargh. A. Loroe Oase^i^ [F.l IffbooM Rosa, 
lUD.. ADd JobA WUsofl r/.}; ^eseoiA irentis l^>ehhoad 
rP.V Alexeader N. Petesoa (FX T. 1 . Wabon [P.L 
Wdljew B. WhiCie [F.^andfhA J.R. Vnieon^A—Ina- 
T 07 B Ri?aaamATTTas : Jamee E. Hooter [F.L IHioBae 
P. Uarwlek (A.], and Br. Alexander Root [/> 

2 b bmour the Rnt Aiumal CoDToatiOD of the ScMtikh 
Inetatute a reception was heJd m the Hall (d the B071I 
Scottieh Sooiety of Arta in Edinbnrgh. A <d dia> 

tiagoished gusu vaiw entertaioed, the bcexiara of the 
occaaioo being done by fir R. Rowoad Aadema andlAdy 
AndenoD. It ia refrettod that it was foaod fspoaiUde at 
rather ebort notice Co oomidy with the uivitaticB to a 
repremCetiTC of the R.I.BjL Co the fanctiai. tnit a ooa* 
|cat(ileU)rytBlegr«mweiaeatbytitePl<«i(kitt>Ur. F riii mi 
Kevton. A.R.A., which wm nwi at the gatbefioi •Ad 
wartoJy neovad. 

Speahiiigat tha leeeption Sr J. H. A Macdonald eald it 
was very Boofa to b« iaauaSed that w the pest th^ had not 
tried to neke aote aae of Seottiah fom in aiemteetwre. 
Re aentioaed the Uoiieipel BnOdugB m Glasgow. wUsh 
he ceosidered oeet|ied a poatioo ma^ for Ssoitieh arohi* 
teetare. la chat case, ha eon tended, there had ben no 
need to go to Italy fora dsUgn. BiMosaogaiobitectnrein 
Scotland froa tbM poiat of riew of " ineongraity and dis- 
Bgureme&t." Sr John UaednoaM eeid ia & tiarels over 
the world he had teen aoine exOwordinaiy work done by 
MoWe who celled t hsiiee lrse arehltoeU. He ■entiooed 
boifdiDgB in fitettia, with false plilara and tlastax bsekcta, 
sarporOng to support hekooiee. with the broad end of the 
Diwokat at the onMds and the antiov end Sweh a 

bloader would be iBCXOBsable in a Seottiah ar^teet. Ajolo- 


toett. he vged. abonJd take care that tb^ had a distinct 
eay in the dscoretioa of any bolldlng. It was en incon* 
grnity to pBt np a good bn^dJog in ^ wrong pleoe. lo 
thu coanectioB he Bcntioned the eroctio& of " a sort of 
Horth Berwick nUa,” three storeys high, oa a wlaAswept 
Bte in Orkney. On the other hand, m had eeca a per* 
kstiy {daio bnildiag in the aooch, in which all dustieatonlaa: 
omanentabaD beea The doors oonbelad 

•Bpiy of three plain psseee of oak, left in the ronglL There 
wen wooden run acroae the twslinn. bTerythlng 

veeo(theBB{il«eh nsitors were deli^tea with the efiset. 
He as^tecla not to allow tb^r onpoality to be 

ab^utely erashed by teacher*. The paincer always in- 
•seed tba* his own bud most ge into hia work. He noted 
with isrtafsrilifin fit* giAfigoxing railing* at tbs mono* 
■•■t on Caltaa Hill wen to be teinoT^ Architects 
shoild not allow their bsantiiol work to be sumunded by 
railing* in (has way. 

A aBhee^nent apeakar, Ur. John Watson [P.], cf Olaa* 
piw. one of the Tlee-Prsfidento. erplained that the object* 
id Institute ware *' to organise nnito in fellowtbip 
the arebiteen of Scotland, and to eoEcbiae tbtir efforts for 
the general adraneexieat of aKhltoeture and for the pro- 
noluB oi the wcthetic, scientific, and praotioaj effinency 
of the prcifnaeifin “ They d^xad threngb the Institute to 
goide pablie opinion towards a tree appreolation of their 
aitos. and to foftar tha mtional arebitootate of Scotland. 
Sosa day. pM^pa. a more liberal ednoatioa in the Uni* 
eeostfea woild aconae interset in art of arohlceonite. 

they would hare frons the poblio t desire for a larger 
and aobltf mpfsatipa of thdr art in the cities. The el^ 
dsare of (ha tnetitoto was to help and stimnlate such a 
deoreoniheparCof the poblio. 

TewB'Hlaanias Notes. 

RmnoaaiL—At a meeting of the Town-FIanniog Ccb- 
ixittce of the Rimiagham City OenneP. held reoently, a 
depwtotion* ^aa tcoeired froat tbs Bitalnghan Ar^* 
tectorel Areodation, for the pnrpow of layiag before then 
propoeala shewing how the fooal arehlteo^ could a«rl*t m 
the tomnlaOon n town-planning echemes. The depntsk 
tie* was introdoMd by Ur. W. A Harvey [Aecettitoti] 
(PraBdeot of tha AreMatian); and oChan vbo gare 
their rtewe ware Ur. W. H. Bidlaks {A.l Ur. Joseph 
Opoooh (/.]. and Mr. S. T. Bookland [7.]. It was 
pointed ott that on the Oontinant and in America arobi. 
(set* ware always soosulted by the local anthoEstiss when 
towa.jdnnning seheons and dcy dcTolepmento were under 
coaUttretioB. and that there were three kind* of work in 
regard to which tha profeaafon cemid render assuCtnee^ 
vix., town planning in the sQbnrbt, reccnsttBOtlon in the 
aentie of w aCy, and honsn^. At prceont arebitocts 
wen only able to acme in *th ^ entioiae a acheme when most 
af (he work had been done. They Mkad tbat, if poasibla, 
(he annben of the prefeeaon should be consulted at an 
eedier stage, and said they would give anr help tbay 
penibfy coiUA No reply was made on bohall of tlic com* 
BtCtoa, bot it was nndmtocd that the suggestions would 
bs eoi^lly oonsdared and reported on latct, 

Rxuam.—The Raigata ud Badhall Voluntary Town* 
W unimg Committee, cenuting of arebitocts and sur* 
vsyon rsndent and practiting in tba Borough, have cm. 
ploysd (bar Isisnra tiate ilnoe war was declared in survey¬ 
ing (ha diatrlet. and as a result have produced a TjJoabla 
i^ort nigang tbe Borough Oouol to fomnlats a coapre* 
hsMsva town*pUnningaobeae. Ascoapanying ths report 
i* a map fllnstawtang Lba conunlttes's reoommendaUons aa 
regard* new roadn Tha committae an of opinion that a 
glut of labour may ba antitupatod upon domoMIlaation of 
tha Aranas. that thair ttmi voud provide nsefnl and 
profitable anptoymaaC of *h'« sorplns labour, would pro. 
vent diwtruaa acta dtscontonfc and that tba Oorporatron 
should bs ready to most this probable energanoy by this 
mcsnsi 


MINUTES 


m 


CmytOM.—T he Bradjtrrd Teltgraph raporta thAt iwentp* 
iCX appiioatioos bave beea rocaiTod front arcbJCaota and 
AQrvoyon for oanyiDg ost tho proposed tovii'pleniuog 
eohena for Clayton. These have bean reduced to four« 
and after intervieving the aeleeted candidatea, the Com* 
S3)ttoe racoo mended the appointment of Hr. W. Carby 
Ha)I i^,}, of Prudantaal Building, Loede. The recom* 
mendation baa been appro red by tdte Biatrict CSonscU. 


MINUTES. 

Ai a General Heating fBosioea) held Hooday, ILtb Jnno 
1917» at 5.30 p.Q.—Preaeni; Ur. Emeei Ncvton, A.B.A., 
is »a cbiir ; 21 Pellowi (inolndinx 10 membetB 
of tbe Conneil) and 9 Aaaociatae (tododinn 2 membera of 
the Connoil>^tha Uinotoe of tba Annual General Mretjo^ 
bdd 7tb May 1917, baviog been pnbliabed intba JotnttAL, 
were taken as read and signed as corraot. 

The Hod. Secretly announced that anoe the last sei*t. 
ificaewe bad been reorired that the following membera bad 
falleB ID action 2iid Lient. Herbert Samuel Taylor, 
Oxford and Books l^hc Infantry AssoetaU. 1914 : Captain 
Walter Ueweltyo Cfark. Royal ilriog Com, Jttoerale, 
1914 ; 2&d I^gt. Alfred Geoffrey Beriile, ijuaen’e West- 
minster Hlffee, FreMtinwr, Oa the notion of the Uoo. 
Secretary it was refloWed that an esproMioa of the iDSta- 
tiate'a deepest regret at tbo loss of iheee nenbere be re- 
eorded on the Utsutoe and that a aenage of ayapatby and 
eondolenoe be sent to their DeareetrelatiTH, 

A rote of eoodoieDae was aJao passed to Mr. Tboe. E. 
Colloott, FmI RrendsBt, who bad lost in the War his 
younger eon, Lieat Philip Martia Blake Collr'ntt, East 
Vorka Etegiaent, and to Mr. J. A. Gotnb, F.S.A-. Vus* 
Pfe»id«nt, who had lost bis only son, Oaptsin Roby 
Hyddioton Gotob. Sherwood J^lnster•. 

Further, the death was sanotiaoed of Thoaas Frederick 
Psnnington. Atfoeiatt, lBd4: Thoinas Edward Pryoe. 
AuMiate, 1661; Jaaee MeOlasheo Bose, BiceM^te. and 
R. Yates Mayor, lAc4>u(ait~ Also of Walter Lome Buen, 
AesMtsts. 1B74. for many yean Oorator of (be iSoane 
Mosouni and mem ber of theliterature StandiugOomml I tee, 
and of William Henman, of Birmingham, fiwttivte ^ser 
Mtdatiitt (DrsviAgBl 1B6S, PKfin Student 1671, Anociait 
1B62, fellov 1895 (reeign^ 1913), Pset Piesido&t of the 
Biimingham Aiuhitectural Aaodation and aomeUae 
Member of the Institute Oounoll. On tiie motion of the 
Uoo. Soereta^ it was XtBBOLTiD, tbst the romte ol the 
losdtnte at t£e demise of Mr> Spiers and Hr, Henman ba 
aAtered od the Minutes and that a vote of condolence bo 
passed t« theirnsanctrelatives. 

The PrMidant. btfora breaking the seals of the onvelopac 
eonCainiog tbe reports of the Sorutineere appointed to 
dixeot tbe election of tbe Officers, Connoli ana Standing 
Comaitteee for tbe year of office UlT-18, annonneed that 
Mr. Greenslade, whose oominatioii had been passed in 
error for two Ooaimttees. vis., tbe Art and (be Bcienoe* 
—bad elected to stand for tbs fomter, snd eboold be 
be found to baeo been elected to the 8^oc« Goamittee his 
election would be void and his place be taken by tbe fint 
member on the unsueeeeefnl list, 

Tbe saaJs barlag been broken, the Aanstant Secretary 
read tbe Serutineere’ Reports and Che Preadent declared 
tbe candidates doly eieotod to the reepeoUve offices in 
aocordaace with tbs Bcrutlneors’ hftffiogs. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by the Hoo. 
Seoretary, a vote of thanks was passed by aeelaaatiou to 
Che Scrutineers for their srdoonsiabours under Che able 
direeuon of Mr. C. H. Brodie [P.Jin counting tbe rotes and 
reporti ng tbe resul te of the elsetiotLs. 

* Under By daw 01 na nWBlMr is eliglbl* for electioo on dok thMi 
000 Standing CnnsdUee. 


Mr. Brodie, In responding, mentioned tbe need Chat 
essted for a regnlar system in conducting the ScroUay, 
sepMially in view of the fact that tbe do^ might fall to 
entirely Inexpenencsd hands, and having stated that ho 
had drawn up and would hand to the Secretan after Che 
Meeting a set of Regnlatioos for the oondoct of the Bornti ny 
based on hti many yoare’ arperienee of the work, ibe 
PrucdsnC axpresasd Ms appewaation and (banks for the 
eernee Ur Brodie bad rendered the lostitnle, 

Thn following oaodidatee were elected to membership In 
Cha rsrions claeiee by show of bands under By-law9 

As Fsatovs 15K 

BswwiLa I Jobm Wati,aj(D fA.}, Csriisle. 

Fnssna: PsaavaLUaunroi [A.]. 

HnsuT ; AarsBo Jon [A.]. 

HnaTnooTS! Bawnsr Gaaos (Ascen/faie; peased the 
Exaeilnation qoelifying for oandidatnie aa Ttilow], 
Sraw : ColonA Aanwe. T.^., Sydney, N.6.W. 

As AssociaTia (4). 

Hshii,tow I Anodbw Baamy, Wellington, N.Z. 

EntLnr i Oncix Joka UsttrsT, Melboarne. 

RiDtBY i Caiitaii) Basic, Warm. East Grinstead. 
WiOBTaAD: Tbuuas BbiiR MoDcniDir, Brisbane, 
AustmKa. 

Aa QowuKAUY AaeociMB. 

Paxxar.Li Josere. 

Ur. Francis Hooper [F.| haring suggested that apfdjoa- 
U'oB should be aa^ to the authoritlee to allow appesls 
of arebiteeU in ooeneotioa with military aerrioe to be 
adfudicated upon by a tribunal of architects, whose seat 
should be Che pKsiisae of Che Royal lastf tute, the PrewldeoC 
stated that before any action was cakea in tbe matter be 
weuJd oaue enqurias Co be made as to the constitution of 
the tribunal at present deali ng with the appeals in tjaastion. 

The preoeediDge closed and the meeting termiaated at 
6p.ni. 

THE fiXAMINATIOKS. 

The Pinal; AlterMtiTe Probleois in Dealgn. 
/nsCnufeoas to Cnadedcties. 

1. The drawings, whioh should preferably ba on uiiiforu 
sboote of paper ej not loee than Imperial rise, must be sent 
to the SeoreCary of Che Board of Ajchiteotural education. 
Royal Instltiito of British Arehlteota, 9 Conduie Street, W,, 
on or before Che datse npeoified below. 

2. Sack eot of drawings must bo signed by the author, 

AND gjs nru. AND ADDUSB, and tbs name of tbe 

school, if any, in which tbe drawings have been prepired, 
must bo attaoLed thereto. 

3. AU daeigna, whether done in a sobool or not, must be 
aocompanled by a declaration from the Studrat I bat tbe 
design Is hla own work and that the drawings have been 
wh^y executed by Mto. Ijv the preparation of the doiigii 
the Student may profit by adtrica 

4. I>rawiDgs for aubjeots (a) are to have the shadows pro* 
looted at an angle ot 45^ id line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (b) are to be finishsd as working 
drawinga Xefimxg on aB dnumngs eivri bf of a clesr, 
schoiarly, and uw^eefef choroc^s*. 

Svbjed XXXIV. 

(o) or (&) A BILUiAD'UOOM, 30 feet long by 20 feet 
wide, with fireplace at one end and large bay inndow at 
one sida. 

and two sections to i*mch so^e, awfl 
detafls foil rise; ooe Beotiou to show scheme of colour. 
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STREET 

XXYFi. 

(<>} or An ZitT>4ncK Lonoi to • hvw(^. Aeoooi- 
raodMian ivo Unag roomc^ tbm 

Aod office for raperalcodooL 
Onurii^—ISro plant* • teotwo and, two devatiooa 
d to ^uttb 0o4«. Datail of BbwiKo to l«rg«r aoalo 
Sp(^ scale block plan rtqured abowing poahaon of 
lodge in cozm^otfoa vitk oemelacy aotnoca- 


Confmhi ti Sue Isaoe. fAOB 

UkwoI CWw«ac« m “ 1^ GdbWoI of Stfwt An)bJ(«etiu» " 1T7 
Ite Ule Wate 1. RSJl (AMbur T. Mtee) ... lAs 

ne Me neau BlvBid S 17 M fWalUr UDirdl . ISO 

niii^iaiow Hitlii Cwgwgfeo iCMrtw H. UMfel^tW 
l#vmal Geeinaae [W. 6. FaiiAaet—inliiMetr Wer 

OaertM (A. R Mat?) .127 

^^mHe Bfff ^ ftewcd of ^ g|^ 

Aawl 0 «mM Hew^-^aeiJ BMItea f^MMiiucw'a 
aafW^’ne Pi*efc11 RMA—Wer CiMrtBaiiC leada 
rtAHnip T ii^eaii ti SeoWM ArdiiaMiA—Tom Pbaalu 

Ttiilw neiias 0 «w BrUs* KD ... .169 

TW fa^iriaMk—PiuliMii a P—i^ tor the Ttoal.. ... 196 

IftWM ... _. ... ..199 


(a) or ( 6 } A lAnspiAm's Ssor Ajn> B no wnooaia 
OT«r fotir Kvwy* ebo?e paw««nt* haring a frooiage to 
60 feet to a thcnoghfare aod a deptA 60 fo^ 
It baa a reton frontage to ado afreet 

i>«iru)pA-»Frooi ^aCka. aaetfoii. aad two ^aoe to 
}-inek Rale; detail d ect r aoee or pandpal etaircaae to 
^•iaoh aeal^ 

Subjtd Z1Z7. 

(d) or (t) A PmunXkT Boariti von 25 Wcamn 

WXLPAKJ Wonuns. 

Siltr^Tht site ia (nctkall 7 Wrel. has a frootage of 
ZOOfeet aod a depth 400 feet, aodiaoiiibeeootbadecd 
a main toad romnog doe eatt aod watt in a nfeaaAfe 
sabntb of an TugHah macrafaotsiriDg cs^. The onSdiDg 
lice U 90 faetbaci from the naA 
AeeoeameAtffom. 4 a.—Ibe wetfore worfcore are woouq 
whobaTebadaUniTerwtjedtKation, and ace engaged in a 
faot^ vcrtii^ os the threwAift ayafam, hot with no 
Sondaf wc^ Bedrooms, dmsg-roran. djs»ug*rocnB* and 
irritlng.rooiD are to be p g pv ided fcr tha walfore wor k ma. 
srtting'room aed bedxomn for the Uabron, leduxniia and 
awa^’ haH fm toe titobem Balt lugWh<A with toe 
MB 1,1 mini j batocoocBS, titeben, aonUmy. ht^art, do. 

JTtoiridA—'^aacmlalaeaa^anSaUairered bcmke 
and a bard vhicb oas miJ; be obtatoed in tKfi> 

.beda 

Dnawuig*. Block plan, IS feet to 1 laoh* ehowiag 
gaoael arraagameot d bvOding* gardmi, eto Ffane d 
ea>cb Rocr, two eieeilioBS, utd a aeotfoa to a acele B 
Sfeettol izicb. Ea}f>iiitodBa3 of pertof ^Aanoeftonl, 
wiCfa oea or two fnH'Sice datafla of mascoy. 

SdjviXXXf. 

(d) <r <&) AiacBBOtos for the poor on a wte 100 feet 
bp ZOO feat, facang the lOeet in a 0001107 fowm with 
bofldiaga oa each mb tbe froct^e as 
Tbweranet be no wiodoe i to (he east aod west 
Utere most he aeocramodatioa IcvioaiteeQialiabilaDta, 
ec«msfitog d a iliiug room. with oo^nig atoee. SB^kay. 
ooels, W.C., and <»e bedrocoL, aod aomewbere in tito 
gtoini [Jaa a omwiMm nading-rocBi and qwtare for a 
aingie eaietakm. ILe bioldii^ geomal^ to be two 
etcrepa in bmgbt 

—'~‘ri~ nfhth meh seals plans, awieiftie Aod 
eleeatione—2 toeefa; |-hxA aeale defalla —1 toeet 


{•) or (i) HBA0QVAS9B5 von O.T.C. At a unai 
Pnnto Scsoca. 

Dnfl Coaditiotk —Tbs buiMingn fcr ao eatablishmeot 
d 400 tofacaj eedeCa, are to form a detaehed gmp. 
aited os a low pUteaa averlooldng the playing fields, and 
backed by weoM billn Thelay-ontUto beonbroedand 
dignified and to * paved parade ground, 

ahoat 7,500 yards soper. celoanades, and sheltered areas. 
The fcdloving ahoold be provided ; 

DriD hall, o. 7,500 feet super; two laotma-rooms} armonry, 
wish elemdng-room and workshop ; magegfne ; edtnDOO 
binary; gaJl^ f<r and models; miniature range; 
eedt^-RMSp; cficee fcr GO.; Ocy. Commanders snd 
QnartmmMUr: atcrerooau few tooln eqiiiptneat, and 
matmiab; loeka-TOoms, shoanr baths, eto Conunoo 
looms for Officen. Cadet N.GO.*s oadets; i^oe for 
Ser^-lnatrnoton, ssd qoarten for oae married sergesnC. 

i>TwwMge—Plans, in^ding lay-cmt and elevatioaB 
to iV-imto seala Geetfons aod delation of m^ bnildinga 
to I'iwdi eoato A sheet ef ^meh eeale details 

Ddot for 8obmi$oion of Dtoi^nt is 1917-lA 

Sebj. TTT TV. gabj. XSX7. Sabj. SXZVI. 
United Kingdom list Aog. 31st Oet> jotb Bao. 

Johaimeebiirg 31st Oot. 30lh Dea 28th Feb. 

Uelboufoe 30th Not. 31st Jao. 31ee Kar, 

fodney 30th Nor. list Jait 3l8t Ear. 

l^reoto 30th 6e(A 30to Not. 3lAt Jao. 


NOTICES. 

rfinrnisrifin of toe Royal Gold Medal. 

A GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) wiU be 
bdd HONDAT. Sfith JUNE 1917, when the Pnadent 
will take the ehur at 5.S0 pjc. precis^y* for the 
foUtraring pojpones 

To read tbe Uinotes of the General Meeting (Bna- 
neas), held Monday, llth June 1917 ; Jomally to 
admit Hemben and licentiates attending for the first 
time ance thmi dectioo. 

To present tite Royal Gold Medal for the promotion 
cd Arclntectaire* conferred by Hia Majesty the Eing, 
to Koosieiir ^MuPAtJLMftNOT, Membre da Tlnstitiit 
[Stm. Corr.if.^ Aichilect cd the New Sorbonns, Pniia, 
in recognition of the merit of Ha exeentod work. 

Mr. Rboixald Blcufisld, R.A., Past Pfotidaxl, 
(o Ddreil and iomMllj p wee irt to the Institafo the 
portrait of Ur. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 'Pmiieni 
1914-17* painted by Mr. Arthnr Hacker, R.A. 










































































































































MESRI-PAUL StSOT, Maiibre <Jc nnstitoV 
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THE ROYAL GOLP MEDAL. 

PreseAtatioa to Monsieur Henri Paul Nbnot, Mcmbte de rinsfeitut [Hon, Ccrr. M. ] 
at the General Meeting, Monday, 25th June, 1917.* 

[Tbe President at tbe opening of the proceedings exprcwd bia regret that Ilf. K^not ae unable to bo 
present, and ex^ined that ba vaa suffering from a seTere attack of bronchitis which prevented hia leaving 
home, ^e Prenob Ambassador, however, hh. Newton said, had deputed M. Adrien Thierry, docretar; of 
the Embasy, to attend to receive tbs Medal on M. Knot's behalf, and he would read presently a Utter from 
M. N^ot and address a few words to the Meeting.] 

ADDRESS BY MB. ERNEST NEWTON, A.E.A., Presuierrf. 

My Lord, Ladies akd Qsmtlrush,—I t is my privilege this afternoon as President of the Boyd 
Institu^ of British Arehitecte and thos representing tbe architects of the United Kingdom to prt5SBnt 
to M. Henri Paul Ndnot tbe Royal Gold Medal for Architecture given by His Majesty the Kiog. 

It is customary on these occasions to give an outline of tbe career of tbs retipieat of this Medal, 
and although most of ns know M. Nonet's history there may be some to whom his interesting and 
strenuous career U not so familiar. 

* It is not often that a taste for the austere and difficult art of architecture manifests itself at a vaij 
early age, but we had M. Ndnot. when only nine yean old, already showing a marked predilection, not, 
as we xni^t espect, for its external loid more naturally attractive aspects, bat by making a detailed 
and accurate plan of the pension " at Villiers^le-Bel. Fortunately this tendency was encouraged by 
those responsible for hU ednoation, and he was placed at tbe age of thirteen in the atelier of K. Leqoeuz. 
Surely the youngest architect pupil on record I At dfteeo be entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arta. His 
studies were abruptly intampted in 1370 when, immediately on tbe outbreak of war, he enhsted, 
fought valiantly and received, as his first decoration, the Military Medah After tbe war he served h'S 

. • a«oa^th« Urge end dutiBgoifibed eompeo; prenQt were N. AdruD Thierry, Heeretary*^ the PreoQh Esbeesy, 
tbe Earl of Plymouth [Ao«. A.], Slrliooel Earle, ILC.fi.. C.U.Ci.,S)T Wm. Goeeembe John. R.A. {Aom. A.], Sir Eeory 
Taimer, O.B., 1.9.0. [/.], Sir George Prampton, R.A [Aon. A.\ Sir Arthnr S, Cope, B.A iBou. A.], Sir Cbarlas WaJd- 
sCein, ZitAD., Ur. George □aueu. JtA., aad tba folloiriBg RoyaJ Gold UedaJlieto of prevUoi yeara; Sir Tbosaa 0. 
yaskaaa, Bart, R.A., Sir Aatoo Wabb. K.C.7,0.. O.B., R.A., PaA Pfw»de»4 Sir Eneat George. RA., Preettfenf. 
Ur. Tboaas B. CUkotA PoMi PrarfdeM, and Ur. Reginald Keaddd, R.A.. Pnei PtuiAtid. Tka pioeeed;Bg« were graced 
by the preaanaa o4 aaveral ladiaa. 


TbM e«ri«, ToL ZXTV. Ko. UWolr lUT. 


Q 
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term in the ArtfllAiy, and so gr«a( vu his pAtnotism it required all the persuasion of his former 
masters to present him from yn^ g*ging in the Krmj and to bring him back into the paths of architec* 
tore and a rttomptioo of bis studies at the Boole dm Beouz'Arts. Here he continued to vork until 
1877 whan, at the age of 34, be gained the Grand Piix de Borne. Ihiring these years hf. N^ot worked 
in the atelier of M. de Qucatel and in tbe office Charles Ganiim. competed in coUaboratlon ‘with 
hf. Oudine for some important bmldings in Beldam, voo the compe^taon and was entrusted with the 
execution of tbe work. 

Many of ua would think that after these strennoos years of study, crowned by the Grand Frix. 
M. KSnot might bCTe considered himself folly equipped and Mtitled to eettle down to the practice of 
architecture, but he wis^y looked on aO these yearn of work as prelnuinary, and, being persuaded that 
it was only by a profound study of the anment mastmpieees of arduteotore that a complete mastery 
of his art was to be guned, he visited in turn the principal towns of Italy and Greece as well as Con* 
Ftantinople and Jsrosalcm and finished hk tour of study by a visit to Egypt. During his last year at 
the Vida Uedid U. Nenot competed amongst 340 architeeta for the l^atiood Monument at Borne to 
Kii)g Victor Emmanod, bong impelled to compete by the laughing taunt of a very young architect 
that lUlian architects were otft^y supentr to aD foreigners! The prise of 50,000 francs was 
awarded to him, but the ezecuGoa of tbe worii was entrusted to an Italian. 

M. N4not then undertook a tour of study in Prance and a critical and careful elimination cl biuld- 
iogs designed for every purpose, uid with all these yean of careful preparation behind him and equipped 
with this wed digested knowledge be SDtered for the great contrition for the rebuilding of the Sot- 
bonne. won it and. afta some Mtarion qd account of his age, he bdng then only 39, the execution 
of the work was placed in his hands, but was not aetually begun until after hehadviuted the Universiriee 
of Gennany. Austria, Belginm and Holland. 

I win not attempt to describe this great work which look seventeen years to complete; it is well 
known to all viators to Fans and is tbe subject of a fine monograph by M. Kenot, a copy of which is 
in our Library. 

M. Kenot has carried out nujseroas other works of imporUnce, but it is with tbe Sorbonne that 
bis name will always be eepecUUy aaodated. 

I know it is expected that the President when be presents the Gold Medal shall efface himself 
90 soon as be has debvered a brief mtrodnetory address and leave tbe stage to the medallist, whom 
everyone is anxious to acclaim, but I cannot at a rinw Uke this hand to a distinguished Prenchmau 
this token of our respect and admiration without tiling him, and throngh him his oompaririots. some* 
thing of what his great country is to us. 

It ia a traditiem that people do not nndastand the Ftaieh, and we may be almost grateful 

to the war for having revealed France to many who ffid not know ha well. To architecte the history 
and masterpieces of French architecture are of absorbing intecest. Its unique Gothic architeoture— 
tbe picluxesque traosiiioo from Gothic to the mature and ordoed Beovssance—modem work, all in 
turn, claim ooi adxmraticHi and show is achievameDts not mty of the higheet inteOectual attainment, 
but coutaming always that sorrtething mere than talent, that toiu^ of personal and national genius so 
p&rticularly charaeterisric of French architecture. France can boast of a long succession of highly 
distingmriiad arclutects iriio have gained tbev reputatirei by a profound study and complete mastery 
of the principles and technique of their art. „ 

Ail this splendid work can mly have bean done by a people. The very name, France, conjnres 
np visions of a narion with as many facets as a diamond. Evoy period of its history is brilliant, but 
tbe Franceof to-day is perhaps tbe most imprsBave of alL Devoted to peace, although nursinga dignified 
detomination to efkce the memory of 1870, when the rime came to put that determination into action 
there was at once manifest m every class and degree a quiet, serene determination to suffer everything, 
to endure everythii^ and to conquer. Keveu in tbe whole history of the world have each battls been 
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fought as during this war. Nerar ha^a more heroic deeds been performed, aud yet, amidst aU these 
gigantic bappeDings, the steadfast and unbreakable re^etance at Terdun stands out in lurid relief 
and will be told ao long as the world endures. It Is impoaaible to believe that our two nations, having 
fought shoulder to shoulder throughout theee long terrible years, can ever again break a bond cemented 
by the blood of our sons, but that, for all time, we shall be united by the tie of a friendship based on 
mutual understanding, affection and respect. This alliance should be proof against the in^dious 
propaganda of that nation which has, to ite eternal shame, brought to aucfa perfection the truly devilish 
arte of lying, false witness and sowing discord. 

I can only regret that it is not my pleasant duty to-day to decorate, as well as M. K^uot, a dis¬ 
tinguished architect representative of the other Allies. We have already ou our list of Boyal Gold 
Medalliste the names of famous Italian and American architecte, and we may hope, when peace again 
allows us to pursue our art unhindered, to add to that list the namse of architeota of those other allied 
nations who are not yet inscribed on our Roll. 

Monsieur Thierry, I now have the pleasure of huuding to you on behalf of Monsieur N^t tbe 
Royal Orold Medal. It has already been explained to Monsieur Neuot that, on accoxmt of the war, 
medals are not being struck in gold. This is therefore a token only, imd after the war will be exchanged 
for the Gold Medal. 

Please convey to Monsieur K^ot our deep regret that, on account of his health, I have not l>een 
able to hand tbe medal to him personslly. I will ask you also to thank hi< Excellency, Monsieur 
Cambon, for accepting this medal, through your kind agency, on behalf of Monsieur Kenot. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to us that a famous French architect has been selected for this 
distinction to-day, as it afford? us an opportunity not only of expreftsing our admiration for Monsieur 
N4not as an architect and for the architectnre of his country, but also our affection for France and tbe 
great French nation. It is one of our defects—or qualities—as a people that we are not d^uionstrativo, 
and find it difficult to talk about that which we feel most keenly, but even the most reserved English- 
man must feel impelled by the ciicuisataucea of tha tiroes to give some expression to tbe feeling which 
burn vrithin him,if it is only to say, “Longlive France) I.Kmg live oor great Allies,and may speedy 
victory be ours and a real and lasting peace 1 ” 

M. Adrien Tbierry having received the m&dal, read the following letter from M. N4not:— 

MoneiBUit lb PitisinEXT, — J’ju eu une crise tr^s longue de bronchite aigue ♦*! a peine remis j’ai 
dd acceptei (la mission ^tant un peu dangerem^) d'aller <laDa le Pas de (*alaU .Ai rcd, liapamne, 

etc. J’m et4 ^merveilte par la splendide organhtation et la belle tenue dee troiipee Anglai^eii, roais oe 
petit voyage ni’a bien fatigue et ayant fait venir luon medecin, pour repondre k votre let tre, il m a 
interdit dnrant un mois tout nouveau d4plaeement. 

Je regrette bien vivement do ne pouvoir aller h Ijondres recevoir de voa main* cetle Inlle uiedailk' 
Ki gloriease pour moi, et je vous remorcio de nouveau, ainai quo Iwa membtec de riii*fitnt Royal Bri- 
tanniquB, du tr^s grand hoaneur qiie vous av« bien voulu me faire en m’atlribuanl ceCh* iikdaille. 
d’aur^B ete heureux de vous remercier de vive voix ot de vous dire toute I'adiuii'^itioii dea Krari<?HW 
pour votre grand pays. 

Confiant dans Tissue glorieuse de la lutte que nous soafetions contre la barbarie. j’ai Thonneur, 
Monsieur le President, de vous exprimer ma gratitudo avrc Taasurance de ma fres haute consideration. 

H. K Nlrjnv. 

M. THIERRY then addreSRod the cjeotingan follows r— 

Monsieur le Pr^ident, Meadamee, Messieuw,—C'Vst un grand hoimeur iK)ur njoi dr ric^voir 
aujourd'hui la m^daille que vous aves bleu voulu ennferer i M. Nenot. II eut su ini'-ux que inoi, jVu 
Buifl sur, vous dire tout le' prix qu'il attache h Cbtt e dist inction. J aj ou t p que personne raieux quo m«u» 
jllustre compatrioie n’avail m6ril6 cette r^mpt?iift«, 
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Je ne m’atteDdiiv: p«s k prendre ta parole aajoard’bui devent vods ; je snia heureox tontefoiE 
de V0Q5 remercier, M. le Priadent, de w perol« si flatieusee poor rerchitectuie fma^aise. Voua avez 
bien Toold aoai parier de Yoe seodmeots poor la France; permettes-mol de vona dire qne nous 
proiesBODS hs ip6mes k regard de I’AngletetTe. On voos a dit bien dee foie combien on admire en 
France TeSort adminble de k Grande Breta^ie pendant eette gnerre. Ce sont 14 anjodrd'bai preeque 
dee benx communs et je oe sais qai poirrraii dealer de la eoliditd de Talliance de noe denx grande pays. 

Nfai^ poisqiie je m'adrease anjonrdlraj k drs arehiteete«, je tiens a dire im mot de plus. Vous 
aares raff^tion de toast Im poor lean monomeDte historiqQee; leors vieiUes pierree on£ 

^le parfois ditrnitea on scoilldes pu on eringnii qoo ri^ D*an4te. Je suiB sdr que vos cceore ont 
battc i I'uiusaoQ dee notres qnand vooe ares appria ces d^vaetatioos barbares et inutilee. Aussi 
eroyez'ie bien, voas aOea droit an ccenr dm Franfaia en Tons associant 4 lenr indignation. 

Meseionie et JdeedameSr je tour remereie encore au nom de M. Necot et de ^architecture fran^eise 
da grand honneor qae voae leor eonferes. 

ilr. WALTER CAVE [F.]: Uj Lord, and GenUemen,—I have been naked to propone a vole 

of tbanks to Excebmioy N. Cunbon. the Ficncb Amhaesador, for depnting U. Tbierty to attend 
here tbis aftecnoon to receive thk Medal it is alwaye imfortosate vben the redpieot of the Medal 
ia unable to attend hlmadt bnt there are advaotagee, for it enables ns, as to<day, to welcome one of 
his coontrymen among ns whom we sboold not otherwise see. 1 therefore have pleeaore in proposing 

vote of thanks to his EseeBeocy, and I will ask M. Thierry to convey to him our sentimcDts. 
(Applause.) 

The vote having been seconded by Mr. B. Gay Davber, Hon. was earned by aeolamation, 

and briefly acknowledged. 


PRESENTATION OP MR. NEWTON’S PORTRAIT 

The ftuiction of UDveiliDg formally preseBiang 
to the Institute the portrait of the ontgoi^ Presdent, 
Mr. Broeett Newtoo, took place at tbe aieetiag el the 
25th June, following the pmentatioo of the Royal 
Gold Medal. The portrait, a speaktag HfceMSS, is the 
work of Mr. Arthcr Hacker, R.A-, and was kung at 
tbe Academy last year. The Qn^vUrag was perCoriDfd 
by Mr. Reginald BlomSeld, RA., Mr. Newton’s 
predecessor in tbe Cluur. This was Mr. Newton’s 
last official appearance in ifae position be had Iwld 
ante Julyr 19U. It la interesting 6o recall that his 
first public set as President in the esHy days of August, 
1914, was to issne an invitation to tbe profa^oo 
Co meet together at Coodnit Street and waya 

and means of pving aeustaoce to the conotty io the 
calatoiCy that bad suddenly fslMa npcm the voHd. 
Mr. Newton from the first laid sUesa oa tbe Med to be 
clear m their own miods aa to Mwii ofler of help: 
it must be definitely a pe tnotte offer of assiBUnce to 
the country in is hour of need and at scene personal 
saohfice ; there oaght to hr no snepeicc that it was 
help for themselves that was wanted. 

Mr. Newton, who has been filling for aoma time 
an honomzy Imt very reaponsibk pootion at tbe 
Ministry of BCunitioos, has been recently apKiint«d 
Director of (Ik Building Section of tbe labour Supply 


Department of tbe Miniatry. This section deals 
«ntb h nilding ^Uccncea, buldtng wages, alien labour 
in manitioa factor, and passports ior skilled men 
travelliag to oUiei countries to do technical work. 
Mr. Newtoo ts serving ia this poaltion also without 
salary. The feeling U general t£at his pxeaenoe at the 
Mioistry is a gaaranlae that, so far as the urgent 
reqairemrate of the SUte permit, tbe intereslis of all 
connected with tbe building industry will bu safe* 
goArded. 

Mm REGIKALD BLOMFIELD, R.A.. Pa*l Pun- 
d«A^ and Royal G<M ifedaUiM, In unveiling the por* 
trait, imd: There is one ceremony which is still 
wanting to complete the proceedings today, and that 
la tbe fomal pEeeentation of the portrait of our 
President. It is three years almost Co the day since 
be succeeded me in tbe office which be now holds, in 
tbe chair which be baa filled with such dignity and 
addreee. 1 need hardly say that he has (bsebuged 
Me office under clitumetances of very great anxiety 
and verygreatdifficulty. 1 daresay you may recollect 
that qaite eady in tbe war the Presdent of the tnsti' 
tnte oSeied the services of the Institute, and of the 
large and important piofeeaon which it represents, to 
tbe Oover&ment, Tise Minister reenable at that 
time in tbe late Govermnent reemv^ the offer with 
a discourtesy—I cannot call it anything else^wbich 
] can only attribute to a pretty complete ignorance of 
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the whole eitueUoQ. Of coone we know it ia th^ 
cuatom in this coaotrj to pUce st the heftd of Depart* 
menta^verj impo'rCant and toaponuble Departments 
—gentkmen of undoubted virtue and character, and 
so on, whose chief qualificadon js that they raaUy know 
nothing at all about the Bub}ecta with which they have 
to deal. In that way we get a perfectly unhiaaMd and 
unprejudiced opinion, and no obstacles are put in the 
way of the exercise of their original genius. 1 need 
not say anything further about that, except that the 
President waa undaunted by this rebuff, and. being a 
patriotic man, at once placed bis services at the dis* 

E sal of the Ministry of Munitions, where he has 
Kiurad in a unost devoted manner for three years, 
and where, 1 think I may venture to express the hope, 
his labours adU have convinced the aathoritiea that 
architects are not aU Imbecilee and men of straw. 
Well, the many fine qualities of our Premdeut have 
foi^ been known to &s old friends, and during his 
three years of office he has made many new friends, 
and I am sure I am justided In saying be has won the 
esteem and regard of everybody with whom he has 
oone into contact by his tact, his edacity and ready 
sympathy. Though he is leaving the Chur, we shall 
hope often to see him in our midst; and in his 
absence, owing to the courtesy and skill of our old 
friend Mr. Arthur Hacker, we shall have his tvm 
always before us^n other words, this excel* 
lent portrsji, which I have the honour to nnvul and 
formal!V present to the Inatitnte. (Much applause.) 

Mb. PAUL WATERHOUSE, Vice-Pwidt^: I am 
going tp ask the meetii^ to bear with me for a few 
minutes. Chough it is the end of the meeting. It is 
oustomary on these great occations for the time to be 
occupied by great men with oratory. You have bad 
the great men and the oratory, and my only excuse 
for appearing before yon to-day is that I learned there 
was an opportunity of speaking on a subject upon 
which I wanld not wiUingly loee the opportunity of 
speech. It Is true that the subject set for me is the 
portrut of Mr. Kewton. I shall not deal with the 
Mrtotit, excellent as it is: I am going to deal with 
Br> Kewton himself. 1 have known the portrait for 
four or five minutes; I have known Mr. Newton for 
many years. I make no secret of the fact that I 
speak full of prejndice. Mr. Newton is a friend of 
mine; I am not going the length of saying I am a 
fri«ul of his; in fact, I think my chance of bting 
ranked among his intimate acouaintance will be 
mined this afWmoon by the breackl propose to make 
in ^at wall of modesty with which he surrounds 
himself. Bed M. N^not been here J should have 
aUemptad to as« him as an excuse for brealdne into 
stamsosnng and had French in order to express, under 
tb$ vtil of a foreign language—1 beg you will excuse 
me, M Thierry, the wo^ “ foitign *’ no longer exists 
between France and England—(M. Thierry: Hear, 
hear '*)—under the veil of a fnandly language and in 
(he obsonrity of my inferior pronunciation, I should 


have been able to say with greater freedom some of 
the thi ngs which i t i s leas easy to say openly i n English. 
But there ia a rare pleasure eometimesin saying to a 
nian^B face the things which one has been aocustomed 
to say behind his back. I have to forgo this oppor¬ 
tunity of ueiDg Che veil of a fruteftal language, so I 
must turn Into a sort of English the things I would 
have liked to make known. You know how much we 
respect our PreeidenC: what an excellent President 
be has been : how be is not only a first-rate architect, 
but also a flrstirate oitlsen, and how he has thrown 
himself into tbe probMans of these troublous days. I 
do not know whether you know the story of tbe 
partridge of Paphlagooia: it is a story which was an 
old one when 1 was young. It relates of a ^ung man 
making a speech in the Union at Oxford, those were 
the happy'days when quotations from Latin were 
considered the proper omamenta of public speech, and 
the young men of Oxford thought they must practise 
for themselves the gnu es which they would afterwards 
have to Qse in the House of Comm ona. And thisyoung 
speaker nut bis Latin allusion at the beginning of his 
speech. Hisspeech waa one in op pootion to amotion, 
and he turned to the President of the assembly, 
rating bis hand in an oratorical gesture, artd said: 

^Ir. it is reported in tbe KocCas Attica* of Aulus 
GeOioB. on tbe authority of Theopompus, that the 
partridpea of Papbls^onia have two nearta. Now, Sir, 
whether or not it be true that the partrldgea of 
Papblagonia have two hoarts, at least we can be 
certain that If thoee partridgea have two hearts they 
are more than twice aa well off for hearts as the 
HonoorabJe Member opposite is for argument.” 
(Laughter.) That partri<^e cornea in useful for me 
to-day. Mr. Newton is one of those men of whom we 
say '' H's heart is in the right place,’' Bui in how 
many places I I can say this ; it it be trae that the 
partridgieof Paphlagoni a haa two hearts, that partridge 
is only half aa weU off for bearls aa Mr. Newton. 
(Applause.) He haa had a heart for the Institute, a 
heart for his profesaoD, a heart for the Ministry of 
Munitions, and, 1 know, a heart foi his home and his 
friends. At all events, whichever of those hoarts 1 
have come across during these three troublesome 
yean I have found It glowing. Now, really, this is 
no time for jesting, it is a time for farewell : not for 
sad farewell, but for seii ous farewell. We b ave to say 
" Good-bye ” to our Wend Mr. Newton on his leaving 
this Chair. But in doing so we congratulate him 
very heartily. He can leave his work here—his other 
work, no doubt, will go on—he can leave his work here 
full of a satisfied feeling that, under extraordinarily 
difficult tircumatances, he hae fulfilled his very 
difficult task. (Applause.) I do not suppose hie 
friends ever, for a moment, thought him unequaJ (o 
risng to these emergenoies; bnt he himself, a modest 
man, must have Bometamca wondered whether he 
would be able to fill so many posts at one time, and 
it cert^nly must be a tincere happiness to him to be 
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Meurcd, JU be cfto be tboee *bo keve met bim In 
thoee niMif c«ptkdtiee diLriog tbie period, tb^t he hM 
fulfilled hie duties end th«r expeetotiouiii & complete 
aod remsiksHe menner, (Appleiue.) I frost, m bee 
been stid h^re, thet be viB not re^y M 7 '* Good¬ 
bye ” to the Icetitnte, and that «e may very eon- 
stantly htee hie cbeeang and eBe^ang prewnca 
Mfiongetna. (Load applauee.) 

Tee PBGSTDENT ; I nov, as my last act as 
Preadent, formeliy accept this portrait on behalf of 
the losUtute. It eomehov eeema a tittle indebcate to 
talk about one*! own portrait, bnt in this eaee 1 can 
very well speak eboaC it aa e work of art. 1 am sorry 
Mr, Hacker is not here to reomve oar thanks ar>d 
appredatioQ for the piece of vork he has done for 
the TasCitnte. (Hear, bear,} I moat thank Mr. Blom- 
field for all the Und thiDjZS be said. 1 icallj haidly 
Imow how to tbank Mr* WaCerbonse. He has said so 
many pleasant things, azkd be always has that gnat 
gift of putting one in good coocat enth onaarif. 
Petsonally, I am vary cooadons of many short' 
ctmnnzs. not only in carrying ont my duties aa Preti' 
dent, OTt in carrying out some of the other duties 
which have fallen to my lot. But 1 can say that, at 
any rate, 1 have done my beet and I have not spared 
mvself. (AppUuse.} If I have come «p to your 
e^>ectatioiu, that is quite suficient mward for me. 
But Mr. Waterhooae, again with f^otons phrase and 
deft handbag, tuns defects into virtoes, g eese into 
swans, and blemiiheeinto heeniy spots. Those in this 
audience who do Dot know me must oot really betiere 
all the nice things which Mr. WaCeritooee has said, 
because I really eonid not live up to them; hat 1 am 
glad to think that my successor wiO tiave M 
friende-~Mr. Blomfield, &r Aston Wet^, .Mr. Water' 
bonne, all the others who have snpported me so 
warmly—tu support him during his term of office. I 
am giving up with ancere T^ret, after three yaan of 
service, during which I have certainly learned to 
understand the saying “ Uneasy ties the head that 
waars a ctowd,” even though the crown be only that 
of the Institute duriiig wax time. This is mv last 
ofidal appearance, and, in my leave 

thankiagtbe Council and Membereof the Institute for 
thtir support and help, 1 want to take ^s opportunty 
of spetislly IhaokiDg Sr Aston Wehh for emung to 
my aatistanee at s time when my work at the Ministry 
of Munitions, which is of a d^cate and difficult 
nature, was oecupying a great deal of mv time. I 
hope the work on the Aiuhitccte’ War Committee bee 
not suffered, but, at any rate, I feH I was not able to 
give the time tout should be debated to it. Sir Aston 
Webb, although he was fisS of anxieties cd hie own, 
came forward and took the burden off my ihonidea, 
and I would like to thank Mm penosmily for doing 
that. I can only hope, in bidding you faiawaD, that 
the same kind support wiU be given to my suc cem or, 
Mr. Earn. I regret he is not able to bo here this 
afternoon. I wish him the best of good forttme. 
(Applause.) 


NEW MATERIALS AND METHODS AS 
INFLUENCING DESIGN. . 

DbcBstice at tba FAh laformsJ Cooferenee held at the 
I n s UU i U of British Architects, 2Ist Marcb, 1917. 

CHAiuun; Mr. B. DAWnit, Hon. SefreUtry. 

Mr H. D. SBABLES-WOOD read the following 
paper;— 

When the CommiUee asked me to open a discussion 
on this subject 1 nndsmtood that at tliese discussions 
we were to deal wito aotnalitim, therefore 1 started by 
irtalg rt g djhgent search for the new msteiisls, and 
foond, as a zesah, that there were no new materials 
that could by any stretch of the imagination be capa* 
ble of influeocii^ dsagn. I therefore made a sea^ 
for new methods, aa^ probably owing to tbe dis* 
traction of the war 2 found very few methods that 
oonld be called new, «r»d none that were of sufficient 
inqiortasco to affect design. The following is what 1 
found. Tbe new materi^s were oonugat^ ssbestos 
sbests, wbi^ are used as a substitute £o; corrugated 
galvanised ires, and. owing to the great difficulty in 
getting any g^vaoised materials, may have a future 
before it, but m artisti c meat. There are vatioxis new 
proceeset for waterproofing concrete, which ate useflil 
but do not affect watlwtic treatment of concrete. 

There is a Committee titting at the Imperial Insti- 
tate to interest aichiteoto and buildera in woods from 
India, Nigeaa and the Colonies; these woods ere 
neatiy all hard woods most suitable for joinery and 
fiawtiire, bnt having regard to tbe di fficulty in obtain¬ 
ing steel aome of the cheaper hard woods may be used 
in the place of steel for stanchions end girdere. The 
Dew methods I found were, Mr. Isaac Shone *8 “ Conte 
in Uoom’* system of house drainage that has a certain 
aihetic valne,ts it rednees the macaroni’Uke decora* 
tions that the plumber indicts on our designs under 
(he plea of sanitation. 1 beHeve this system has a 
gnat future before it, but it wanta eoergetio poshing, 
as it is opposed to tbe teaching and practice of sanitary 
experts, and tbs methods that the pubbe has been 
taught to cootider as the vary gospel of hygiene. 

the developoeot of oentnl heating, toat is, tbe 
delivery of h<^ water to dwelUng-housee for all sorts 
of porpoMSi as ns and eleotricity ere now snpplied, 
appeals to be a misnese propotitioD, and if logically 
cairied out might go eomc way to settle tbe domeatio 
servant difficulty, *Tid would result is Important 
modiffcations in house planning in towne. But I 
could not find anydeecription of anr place where it had 
been pat in aotoal practice, thoag£ such buildings as 
tbe Liverpool Ho^tab where central beatii^ is 
largely developed, shew what tbe poeabifitiee are. 
I have eetimatee oe the basis of 50 houses of the 
rental value of £140 per annnm to eupply 80 gallons of 
hot water per diem for a hot water rate of £12 per 
asnom, or, if a combined scheme for eleotdMty and 
hot water were made, the hot water rate could be 
rednosd to £5 per annum. 
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In Amerioa «iid Canada a dance called a oemeot 
gim is being largelj need for exterior stuccc and 
intenor plaeter work. Zn principle the cement gun 
oouiete of two sapeampoeM tatua, in the top one of 
iBbich ate dumped the 017 mateh^ oonetitotlng tbe 
mortar. From tbe bottom one the drf mixtoce ie 
ejected by cornpreeeed air through a boee line with a 
no&zle at the end. To tble notde a eecond and 
emaller hoee deliTere a eapply of water under preesuie, 
which is applied to the dry coDAtituenU juat before 
they emerge.£rom the nozzle. The mortal issuee from 
the hose in the form of a spray with conaiderable 
force, and impingee on the surface to be pUeter^. It 
u claimed that e high preeenro with w^ch the mor¬ 
tar is appHed produces an adhecdon and strength that 
cannot M equalled by hand^applied methods. 

The Bland joinery is a me^iod for dispcneing with 
the usual mortice and teoaion in joining and to pro* 
luce a joint that Is stronger and more easily assembled 
and interchangeable. It is an adaptation of the hand¬ 
rail screw, and for framin g is a great sa^og of time and 
labour, Tbe horisontal members can be either con- 
tinuotis in a sbaight line or be sta gg ered, so ae to 
make a simpler joint. 

.Thera aia several forms of blocks for bnilding walls 
and partitions now b^ng largelyused in buildings in 
our parks and open spaces to house the new army of 
lady civil servant*. One called “ The Grip," which 
consist of S^'inoh or 3*inch terracotta slabe about 
I foot 3 inches square, and has diagonal grooves form' 
ing a lattice on the liurfaee in which steel remfoTcing 
bars are laid and tbe whole surface cemented over, is a 
strong form of this method; but none of these seemed 
to give any scope (ordisciisftoo. 

Faint, though pursoing, I asked the Office of Works 
to allow me to see the drawings of what they were 
doing for the rannition buildings, in the hope of 
finding eomething there. 1 found no new materials, 
but perbaps some of their methods may be of 
interest. 

The problem the Office of Worics had to solve was 
to provide the accommodation reqmred with the 
greatest TOBsible dispatch, and with the Hmitatioas 
I mpoeed by tbe difficulty of getting materials. 

The result ie that these building* are constructed 
largely of wood. The big stores, ],(W feet by 120 feet, 
are roofed by Belfast trusses of 60 feet span, formed 
with i inch by 1 } inch battens fixed with cut nails 
clinched, which an found to be better than bolts. On 
these purlins are laid and then boarded, it beibg 
difficult to get curved g^vaoised corrupted iron. 
Tbe boards ate covered with roofing felt laid in the 
aame direction af the boarding and lapped against 
the wind. These buildings are lighted by skylights 
in alternate bays; tbe trusses ace spac^ 12 feet 
6 inches apart. The skylights are glas^ with one or 
other of the patent £or^ of gUBOg. The walla are 
timber framed, covered with | inch rebated feathe^ 
edged boaidiog ereosoted on the onttide. The 
truases are supported tn the centre by wooden pillars 


built np with 9 inch by 3 inch deals; the feet of tbe 
pillars are bedded in cement concrete blocks. 

The fioocing ia generally cenmet concrete, eome- 
times reinforc^, as it is not unusual to have ebells 

J iled up BO as to g^ve a load of 1 ton to the square 
>ot. In covering la^e areas like thi s the question of 
levelling the site is a congiderahle difficulty, and it ia 
found that a fall of 1 in 109 is not noticeable In the 
lengthof the building, and to save raieng a fioor 10 feet 
at one end is a great consideration. The effect of these 
90 B^ast trusses, which are rnece latticework and 
centre pilkra in one of these stores, which is about 
22 feet high, is quite impressive. One interesting 
pcu&t is that toe level of the doors is taken at the 
level of the floor of the railway truck; these trucks 
are higher than the trucks us^ in the works which 
run on 2 feet tracks, so that these ti&cks are raised 
to bring tbe floor of the light tracks level with Cbe 
floor of the railway trucks. Between tbs light trncks* 
and the floor of t^ sheds there aie trenches in which 
the workpeople stand, so that the shells standing on 
tbe floor of tfie shed are just bench hl^> and they can 
be manipolated with great ease. The reanlt of this 
is that the shells never have to be lifted, but can 
easily be trsDafened from place to place. The imls 
of the 2 feet tracks are made of wo«^, with the edge 
protected by a steel strip rebated in the wood to 
tbe bsaring of the tnok wheels. 

In other workshops'the roofs are of the saw-tootfi 
pattern, constructed of wood, and'these have wooden 
lattice girders with 4 inch by 1 } inch cross braces, and 
7 inch by 2 inch top and b^tom members; these ate 
duplicate when shafting or cranes have to be fixed, 
the oonveyon or ronaboute are similar, only with 
a rolled joist for the carrier to travel on, and the girders 
are supported with Wooden treoeela. The mess-rooms, 
kitohena, and offices are built with wooden framed 
walls, with breeze or tom*ootta blocks; theGrip " 
previously referred to bting sometimes used and 
sometimes it inch brickwork, which i« efterwarda 
tarred. Tbe roofs are often slated. 

The only protection from fire from sparks fiom the 
eo^nee ia to lime white the woodwork. Is some of 
the sheds where special processes are carried out the 
walls are lined with white American cloth; it is found 
that this can easily be kept clean. The internal 
gntters in tbe Belfast truss roof are wooden box gut* 
tere, finished with felt and asphalt. 

One of theee sheds had to be built on a foundation 
of mud pumped out of the river, 18 feet deep. This 
was dealt with by means of a concrete raft, and a 
number of women were engaged in this concrete work. 
In this abed the returned empty cartridges and pack* 
ing cnees are repaired and refilled, and a large saving 
is thereby effected. The gas siiella are tested by 
placing a cover over them with mta or mice in them, 
and these show if the sheila are leaking; if they an 
found defective they an taken to a epedal bnllding 
which contami gas enpboarda, when the leaks ars 
stopped without the gas efieotlag the workpeople. 
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A $h«ll ftctDij DO« «(«cC«diB reinforced con¬ 
crete conatractiOD, coeerir^ 3 acres, vna aUrted on 
the I5th J&Duarf, arid ooe-fiffeh was 6iii8bed on the 
3rd of Uarcb. Thia bailing is one ctoreT bi|0, vith 
h gnllei;; it hu s asw-to^ roof, vhieft vitii the 
beems evrying the plcunher utd gsngwsyi to 

oil the bMnnga and opes the eentzlaton and attend 
to the artificial ventilation, are all ^ leinfotead con* 
ccete; thee Is onlj 39 toos oi zoOed steel in this 
boilding, is addition to the remfoicemtnt, and all the 
steel is shell diecard stressed np to 10 tona to the inch. 
There is nothing new in the appheation of the ntn- 
fojcemeot. qwed of the work is doe to the 

foresght need in anan^ng for all the isaterials to be 
on the ate within a week ci the start. The centering 
was one fourth of the area of the concrete. The cost 
ww much leee than a airaUar framed steel budding, 
and it baa the advantage of beang fire>resktu^. These 
boildinga are quoted to show what is bug d<m under 
preeent conditione, where iistiitled materiale affect 
the qSitftion of design, and the last budding bru^ me 
to w^ ie not exactly a new naatexial, bat whi^ wiD 
afford a eabjeet for diecoation. which none of the 
others, I am afraid, weald. 

I have tried to get idiBtations of sone uoderu 
reinforced oMtcrete work,but in mcwt instances have 
beeo told that tbe War Office will not allow to be 

shown; but Ur. Perclval Fraser has some mteresCing 
^totograpbs of hie recent work for the Majpole Dairr 
bompaoy which show wry ori^dnal treacment of 
reinforced concrete for their rnarganne factory at 
Eltbam, the place where the onto are stored that the 
marganne comee irocD. 

Profeaeor Beresford Pite read a paper on ^ sub¬ 
ject of reinforced concrete which 1 have hb par- 
Qtistion to quote largely, and which i^pean to me to 
bring oat j ust the points that the subject was weant (c 
give for dJecosnon. 

“I. TberehaoooRBenvtutieaeoMoreznerieaeewhich 
viii caaMe Uu cdocaWd tod cnltivatcd world of to>day to 
accept tb« aatiT# and sakod faota of a Niafereed oon u o l a 
bnildine o< ordinary pvwQoa, aueh aa a warcboae or office 
block, as ao; thing «U« oat barbaroos, apari frOB aosc 
harmooioBB rdatioa to, aad rcgcctaoa tk. tradiUona] arehi* 
toatorai fotnu and proportMas which by loag aaaca and 
hintorio maaoiog have catabhabed thoBodrea aa aif^beta 
and aynboU of aftistioctf ttSMonIa the boBdiag arts. Pro- 
porhon in (ha abstfaet, aa good or bad, la aaay to talk 
about ( (t way bo pocti^, bat ta difficult to asbody and 
uaprueheaL It woald be idlo—and this sabfeot b a 
deb|htiol ceryaa w2a for aiBapUdaatiOB—to direst an 
acobitMt that his icaDfwoad coacreta buOdiitt must ba 
siaply tna to Its malarial and parpoae and Mr only oo 
good proeordoaa for BBocca a»d arffistic eflook Tlmraisa 
good dca^ of psofcaaioBel aad oritiaal cant to the tuse of 
^ suffieiaacj and pra>«waanl importeco of food pr^ 

C naoD. let ua augiest a linply oCTreetivo qeeeffioa: 

bat lha eaaou of preportioo that (be praeeshet 
apocaficeJIy baa is hia miad’a eye r U it « aa iade&aila 
pereoptlYc lerwo of btaasa, deaee apply it fe^with to (hk 
coociete eaaa, wheras the boight a araiy aad preoti* 
callr the liaa aad shape of crory opeuieg in the walla w 
acCned hy canons of ase aod (wnetienMlity, whether wom 
bonaa, bcapilal Ward, or BamuMth TtaJin ew a Qaacu 
Aium'b Gafin hfannoot, Wastmiaater, may, with all dee 


icB f ax l to Ibric iobabitantB, bo auggrotod aa a luffleleot 
oaampleot proportion sattJod by prastical canons viibcsfi 
roliaofw oo aTOMteeturaJ a^le or omareenta. 

** II> Ther e for e , in tha aoecBea of artutic power to educe 
beoaty out of the utilitajiaD facUm of raloforocd runoreto 
buOdieg, we are oompallad to adopt and adapt those pact 
aroUtecioraJ forma which hara canons of proportion and 
bare attained by long accoptaueo a force of ospreoaioD. 
Tbne aiebiteetoral tmim ara of ag«>Ioag growth aod 
deraiopiaeat, and thoaph they coma tc ub in atone aod 
bosk, aad tbanfera seem onnitable aod unraal it appliad 
to a novel artifimal matanal, wb have boob othor with 
whkb to make that public api>aa] for aynpathy which Ib 
the basia of the artistic aeDtamegh 

** To TCt it erudelT, tha C9aagic fonnB of Oroeoe and Rose, 
tbe <<oUtla forma or BDj(laad, the Raaidaeaoca beatmenta 
e£ Italy, are after aB the ata^e of the only poasble anhl* 
tocbornl treataieot of tha reiafoned conereto arahitectara 
of Co-day. 

** in. A third brief eoaelveaon is that the application of 
ecdonr. whether In auBple tonoa or various pattMoa, to the 
eurfaca of cooeiwto buildings, though suoh treats ent may 
be pnrafy vtbetic, will not anffice ae a aatisf actory or a# aa 
arobiCeetnral aoletioa of the proUeuL The oonorete mass 
neoeesuily hat colour of some sort, whether, perhaps, 
the grey of a cement or tho pink of an aggngale. Tbia 
coloer quality, which may ba aaid to be native, oay be 
Bodibed fw cathetio porpoaae, but it nelly appBrCaliu to 
tbe (extare of the bairduig. and bdonga to aaotoer breach 
(d (ha tahjeot. The propriety of aoenring an even conria- 
toanj of (oaa or a <^a eout^C between applied aamepc 
drBwnga and the general surfaoa of the weU is, however, 
to ba mradoned here. Tbe appifeatien of ooiour implias 
a dinet iateOeotoal execolse in BSthQtioe of oonsiderabla 
naga. It also Invelvew dlffeiv&cee of colour mafotlsJ, 
though roaantiaJly between the red and white ocloor wash* 
ban^ of a sunlit Orieatal front, and tha marble vrooerv of 
a BedievaJ Veuatian palaoe then k Uttia' dlHereoce of 
matbatie traatiDank Each method la obvioualy applicable 
to walla of any cor e , from Babylonian earth mounds Co 
(oiuforoed oonorete partitioua. The asthetic treatment of 
coacreta woald eooo be aettlsd, and ite praofiitlonerB aa« 
w gaeJ pesitioBe in sfihoola of paiuting and decorative art. 
if a sqperldaJ treatment were suffideut, whether in 
econoBinal djetemper or eoeUy marble and coramlos. 
iBaginatios will eooa Sy to the Baghdad markeU for tile* 
and to BnactaUffl lor moaalc, and naithor aaaoolaUoD nor 
aeope will ba lacking. But how in any eebeme of euper* 
dceontaon wa deal with the new nroUema of 

form — da m gn ? Coloar may be a pBliativa, an 
eweakBOBt of snriaoe, in chat it aoeepta and doea not con* 
Stol (he forma of the buiidii^ to which it is applied. Its 
appUoation do«« not deal with the greater pTlooi;rieB and 
factocs of architectoral effect, tboee of proportion, of light 
and ahade, of gioopuig and oi otuameo W detail. 

IT. A ioutlh conMuaioaia, that is texture alone—that 
ta, in tha qaality of tho aurface—lies tha ultimate diffar* 
enfisating qaality of tba aethatio of any buHdiag materia^ 
and eapaoalJy of msoforcad ooncreta Tbe aroluteotiiiai 
eleaeota of a etyta may be all sisulatnd in etueoo. or, if of 
aieua, aveo to the repr^uotion of paeudo-eonatructiva 
jointings, and of each originally eooBomio masan-ceaftinoas 
M matioatioib The vital aathetic diffeiwnco is that of 
taxUju. Tha limulatioa may axtesd to tha auparficial 
elamanla. but when dotoctod. aaiiiiiovjtably will be, under 
the smea oC uatural forcea, tha aethetic nlua is eenedbly 
laaeaned, and with tha repnlBon of artistio eenae and Bym* 
pathy coudemnatzon follows. The feature of natavo 
maUcBols has a apocaal beauty; that of artifioJal materials, 
ae of briokwork aeqnired by enlUmacahlp. both of manu* 
fectnre end of layii^ aad bonding, alao hae intalleetoal 
uifiBaeh It is (o this eeacntial or native character in eon* 
ccule that (re must look for ite azpruation of textore. 
Though thoia ie a tonchlng iofierMt in the ImptceB of tba 
timbeiuig on the eouerete work of Che Roman Eoparore, 
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modorn faney shuturing caooot be eufgeaWd, for there 
will be no laeti&g rosuit from niere spindle impuJsea of 
imi^fUlion. The outlns of rustleeWd b? einJiini 
DoJldto^ SUeta, orauc}i.like methode of oreatfn| » surface 
.deeigs, need not be even propoeed, for (ezturo is that 
olement vbich !• solely neoeaury U), and therefore indJa* 
peneably oonacctod witli» a certain matend, end by which 
yoa may identify and appraise it It appliee not moely to 
the detailed deeeriptlon of smooth joined or rusticated 
treatment of a cement forfaoe, but t« the oharaotor of the 
area, ita extent, and the aeceesary abeenoe or presence of 
jointdogs, end other eTidenoes of conetruetlon. 

"The indoenee of taxtwe Is mainly felt in tbo design and 
treatment of omamental detail. T^e relation of materia] 
to deai^ oompels attention in such ornamental details 
which inrolxe oonrideration of facility or diffieuliy of 
axeontion. A hard and intractable material natorally 
reatrsjns the ttouldisgs and carving which are designed for 
exeoutJon in granite, whSa the aurface of a vHant. eacily 
vrooght hrieh or atone wall saggeet* enrichment and 
deUeaoy of mo aiding. The angeecttvenees both of 
modelled or east mooldinga and snjTchmonta In plaster la 
abo of a different charactor. and this difference is the tax* 
iure. Hodliioatloas of form in the drawing of detail, 
ovlag CO increaeod durability of the maUrlaf. should be 
welcomed and Inaieted upon as emphaalelng a character* 
istio which it la foolish and timid to dlapujse. Tba ab* 
senee of building*up joints is alone suStcient to afford a 
fine apecisUty to concrete design. The jointing of atone* 
work, originwly a painful nocssaity. as the ancient cae of 
monoliths shows, 1 m become aa artiatio reeourcs of great 
TSlae. artificially ruatioatod joinQ bearing evidence to 
this fau^ The value to scale <rf such jointings Is primary, 
but their relation to textnrs is certainly not to be forgotten. 
In ooBorete we have now monolithic walls, and this is fact 
and texture at onoe. The other cnality of scale lost 
through tbs tbsenoe of jolotiog will hare to be rocovered 
by otner arohiteoturai factors or detail. 

The summary of the brief ooncluelons that we have 
stated on thia subject of unusual magnitude is negatively 
that: 

"t. We have found no Inatinetive gnidaooe towards an 
unb^awed and fresb originality iu the aathatao treatment of 
both a noTd building material and principles of uinsual 
application. 

“ ii. That invocations of good proportion or of other 
nbitraoi priaelplos, though usafui as veai>oQs of cridbism. 
an eimilariy of no atslstanee in orratlog a syatea of design. 

"ill. That superfidal oolour treatoients ar« Insulllcient 
for arohitectural cx])ro(aioo, though valuable in assisting 
•tthndc effect. 

"It. Poaitirely, that tbo textnro of concrete surfaces 
Budirtes and Imparts etKClal ebartetot to any forms em¬ 
ployed for arabitectural purpotee. Thertfore. while 
Dtedern conai derations of utility and of novel construutiu nal 
eetbods determine the propor^ons. nod may s ponlaneonil y 
subooBS^oualy, if tble may be proposed—deeclop 
gualldea which acquire an wethstie Q&aracter, the only 
method by which definite progrees In an architecture of 
eonerete will be poasibie to ns is by tbe eebdariy and 
oriUeal employment of tha traditional plastic forms of 
arcblteotutw. modified by, and adapted to. execution In 
e« no rets." 

I txve thia long extract from Prufesoor Beres* 
ford Pite's paper becanee it eeema to me that theee 
ooacloAoas are equally appUcahle to other materials 
aod methods of eonntructioD, and they are admirably 
adapted for opeojag such a dUoiueion as is proposed 
to-day. 

Referring to the enggestion of subconecioua deter- 
minaUoo, I have one other quotation, and then I have 
fioished. B. S. Dallas, in the preface to his book The (Jay 


Science, says that the author’a purpose is to settle the 
fiist principles of eritidam, and he in mete U)an oue 
direction anUcipated by & generation the deTslop* 
ma&C of opinion. In noui ng i s this anticipation more 
reznarkahls than in bis view of what is now called tbe 
sabliminaty self. This, he holds, lies at the root of 
all art. AxistotJe's theory, that art is imitation, is. 
in his opinion, false, s vtd has transmitted an hereditary 
squint to criticism. What art does is sot to imitate 
vrhat any eye can see, but rather to bring into clear 
vision what is first apprehended only by the hidden 
soul; art I'bs to do with pleasure, but not alone with 
the pleasure which the sensual man recognises as auoh; 
•there la hidden pleasure as well aa hidden soul. It is 
everywhere the sublimihary self whicli is active is art, 
and the sublinunary aelf to which true art' appe^. 

Mr. H. KEMPTON DYRON; Fr-im une poiot of 
view there are no new niibtieriale, but there are certain 
new fornift aod new appIloatioiiA of old materials. I 
have made a classification of new materials and new 
tiieiboda in that sertae, so sa to keep tny remarks in 
order while dealing with a niiacellaneoua rcllectiop 
of items which seem only to have in common the fact 
that tliey together eniphsaise the necessity of making 
changes in architertuial funiia. 

I. sTRyirruRK, 

(a) RatNPoacBu OoNOfterx. 

Though thft principle of reinforong concrete by 
meana cd iron and steel rods has been Ici use aince the 
early part of last century, it is only within the list 
tv^Gty yean that it has come into prominence for 
the construction of modem bnildlng^i. It makes it 
easy to obtain certain Rpecial featuree that reqnire 
novel treatment, because no general metliod of 
building in the pnst has embodied auch features snd 
thus called f<ir tlielr tealdietic treatment. In common 
with Steel, remforced concrete permite of frame con- 
struetinn wherewith modem bnildinga may he 
erected with large window openingd as to afford 
tha greater amount of light that is now in demand, 
f n l<irmi>r timrs there was not the asrae c^I for large 
windows, nor is there the same insistence even to-day 
in donvearic work. Gothic architecture in certain of Ito 
developmentc, it is true, afforded a wonderful amount 
of window surface, and consisted to a great extent of 
frame cuustruction with hardly any panel walling. 

Much of modem architectural practice consists in 
the erection of building to serve ccminerrial pur¬ 
poses. and the maxim uni amount of daylight 
dasi rahle, not only from tlie point of view of economy, 
but of tl»e comfort, convenience, and health of th** 
w'orki»ra who are housed in «uch biuldings. One of 
the chief problems in office construction in cities is U\ 
provide ample daylighting, having regard to the nsr* 
rowness of the streets and the areav at rear. The 
fenealratlim or treatment of v<tid«i i*, therefore, a 
problem tliat has to be attacked by the architectural 
profwion in connection with modem huildiogs. This 
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ftt the rimft mvolv«e eotwideiMtoQ of the tMt* 
ment of the p«fie) waJIhig nqidnd b«fw«en the frenu* 
wock of ceiflforced cocoreCe or eteel. The typa 4^ 
fttructucee to-dej ere to di&rent from thoie of the 
peet thet e treetmect ie leqiuied whid of itteU 
should it&mp emi erchitectsfe fts Ytrj di&iefit from 
chftt of so; locmer period. 

If the Mtbetie treetment >e a logics ontoome of 
the meehtnicel coestrnctum it most be atufsctor; 
OBce we become eccostomed to it eod ehle to tppre- 
ciete the sl^ty with which the Architect hes expRMsd 
A pcjpoee or coave/ed eo ide* via the mateiM end 
meth^ of cooetractieo. 

As regards the treeCmeet of fteme eonstnicrion, i 
for ooe see so reeson to olq6ct to the rlnthing of e 
skeleton with e Tcoeer of other richer ud more 
reriegsCed msterieh. The efcektooe of men and 
beaats tre clothed with fleeh and sloji that sem 
a purpoee, and, if «e choose, vi^ ahooM we not nae 
CUm, faience, marhk, stone, piaster, wood*pniielling, 
walipaper, etc., on the eorfacee of hmtdin^ because 
of their nnifOTraity, olesaHMse, cokrtn and other 
'pTopertieel 

One can bmld walls of reinforced eooetete wery 
mach thinner than thoee we hare been aceostomed 
to coQstnet of stone and brick, the thjn wall is 
another problem that requires treatment. If rem^ 
forced^onctete walle are em^jed there are difficnl- 
tiea in regard to the finJah of the suzfitee. We may 
either plaster the waOs, or mould them with a fimsbed 
surface, or work a soriaa after casCiag. hlonkUngs 
can be cast upon flat eurfaces with eaee, ue 

form of ench mouldings had better he inch ai can be 
obt^ed ea ^7 without dama^ in the renmTnl of 
formwork; that is to say, undercut moulding are 
generally mideeirahle, and, indeed, tnouldisgs should 
be used as sparingly as possiUe to obtain tlK deeired 
eflect As regards the Oeatment after casting, we 
can select sggregates^'.e., aaod and eoame 
material, so as to p?e a great rariety of texture 
coJouiing, while the suzface may be again raried by, 
oay, scraping, eauhbing, rJria^lling^ gon^ng and 
hammer-dreesiag. i^or economy thcM labou should 
be performed so soon as poesiUe after removal of the 
formwork. 

Another feature of remfoned ooncrete coDatroettos 
is the asM with which caatUever projeericw can be 
obeyed. The other day I was remmded Professor 
Beresford Pite that in Indian sichitectnre there are 
examples of the development to a coosiderable 
extent of caodkver ^jectio^ do timber, but in such 
construction any great CTsrhsng was only obtained 
by the superimpootioo of one cantilever oe ano^er. 
fu reinforced oonoete but oae caotileTer k required, 
and, moreover, it can be made ecoftooucaHy of a 
shape more in canionmty witii mechanical pinciples 
than cantileTSB that are of mateivdi such as 
timber and itoae,intQ the formof whidi enter tbe ptao' 
tieal Mpecta of economy of labour in convaition rrom 
the forms in which tbe materiabazcoagiaallyobtaioed. 


A third distinctive feature oi reinfbrced concrete 
is tbe way in which it lenda itaeU to monolithic and 
cOTtiniioae beam oonstruction such ae was never 
before posible. Fast architectiues, so far as 1 can 
aee, help very little in the treatment of ench mono¬ 
lithic and continuous constmetion. That agmn should 
miAti contiderahle change in arohitectiiral form. 

As usually carried out reinforced concrete con* 
stmetion is monolithic and continuouB, but there are 
not k/^lring advocates of pre-cast work eonira is situ 
work. Uodoubtadly insimdent attention has been 
given to pre-cast work; it may prove very econo¬ 
mical in certain cases, but it wonld evidently require 
a diSerent asthetic treatment from in situ work, 

firinfoteed concrete ia readily applied to the con* 
stoiction of domee, Sionsafd took and lofta, which 
obviously f^tn importaot clementa in the general 
grouping and skyiine of biuldings. One can see also 
the snitahility of the material for the ednstrnetion of 
strong rooms, store rooms, basements, tanks, pile, 
anA 7^ foundations ; all these will in some 
way afiect tbe sapentmetore and the dfisign. 

knnt}i^r ap^ioatimi that comes within the province 
of tbe architect is the eonstmetioa of bridges, which 
are now being eztenrivvly carried out in rein* 
forced eoDoete. 

The material is not only econoeiical, but has the 
following advantages that were bound to lead to its 
extensve employment 

1. Rre-resisfiance. 

%. Immunity from decay. 

d. Hygienic propertiee, being washable and steri* 
bsaUe. 

4. Poseeesiog greater Inertia because of its weight 
and iDOQoUebic character,.teeulting in reduction of 
vibration as compared iHth other modes of con- 
stractioa. 

(h) &TKcn*P&aMS CowsTsuorrov. 

There is hardly need to refer to the treatment of 
steel in themselves becanse the changes which 

they involve in architectnral design by enabling 
lat^ apaos to be employed have been thoronghly 
realised by architects. They entail a com^te 
change in Intercolumniation or tbe sparing of sup* 
ports. An inteieating study is the derivation of t£e 
Orders aa the outeome of the materials employed 
axkdtha faolities for obtedaing labour and of transport. 
If the spacing of supports is noch wider than before 
it seems that tiie C^re should ^ by the board, but 
2 must say that Z regret to see ^ Orders discaided 
Cor aome o! horrors that hava been perpetrated in 
ihp way of pot-bellied and non*tapeied colomns, both 
of wh^ an in ooaflict with scientific prinriples 
of eottsteuctioD. 

It is probaUe that in a few yeus we shall have a 
noct*eoirodiDg steel commerciaDy avmilatde for con- 
stenctioh, bat that will atiU leave ns with the probken 
of fire protection. If such non-corrodiDg steel is 
available we shall perhaps be allowed to see rivateti^ 
frankly ezpreaeed, just as we do the pins in old 
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hftlf-timber vork tkftt serve s sooievbsi aimllac 
purpose to rivets. 

Steel-iisms cozutruction la quite A speoUl type, 
and reference hfts been made, in cono^on with 
reinforced concrete, to the use of large windows. 
Steelwork, of coarse, enables one to have sraalkc 
supports than reioiorced concrete, thongh not 
always, if we take into account proteotdon agsinat 
fire and the advantages of monolithic construction in 
reepeot to resistaoce to wind piessare. 

The clothing of the framework has been referred 
to in connection with leiniorced conci'ete. 

Steelwork, more than reinioroed concrete, has 
undaubtedlj entailed the problem of the adequate 
trealment of high buildings. We can, of course, if 
we choose,^ diamiM snch siructures from the of 
architectuie because their conmerciaham, but they 
have distinct advantages whicdk must be xec^ised, 
and 1 for ona do not see why aichitecte should not 
endeavoof to treat them Mthetically. Steel bridges, 
too, are often ooasiderad as solely within the en¬ 
gineer’s province, but architects might with advan¬ 
tage be <^ed in to assist in their design. 

(c) AniiFioiaL Stohi, BaicitwoKR Subbtitdtbs 
AVD FaiENCB. 

The sujfaoe treatment of concrete has been referred 
to under the heading of reinforced concrete, and most 
artificial stones are concrete. When, however, ooti- 
crete ia moulded into block or slab form the treat¬ 
ment of the surface naturally ^11 require to be 
diSsrsnt. It would be quite appropriate to.go in for 
elaborate ornamentation where the coat of the moulds 
can be spread over a large quantity and where 
labour ia more under control, as in the shops, and can 
be more accurate than the labour on the site. It is, 
however, not right that artifitial stone should be 
treated In exactly Che same way as masonry—far too 
often “artificial’* stone has been confused with 
** imitation ” stone. Bepetirion ornament in arti¬ 
ficial stone is easily obtained, aa also In terracotta 
and faience, but it dees not seem to me appropriate 
to have it heavily undercut or of great projection 
because of the difficulty of execution and oost ^ snch 
work. Of couiBS. for oomices at a great height it 
may be necessary to go in for conrider&ble projection. 

Artificial stone ailla are now much used; labour is 
saved if the sills are carried right throi^h the wall so 
as to save the boarding on the window ^cks. and the 
weather ban used in ordinary wall and window oon- 
straotion can be done away with. 

Artificial marbles now on the market are too fre¬ 
quently imiUtfve of natual marble. This suggests 
such mateiials might be better treated by decora¬ 
tive patteroii^ in colours rather than the usual pro- 
nnscuouB veiriing. 

It is quite possible to glare and polish the surface of 
oonorete; terrasco is a case in point, where if white 
cement be used with white marble chippiiigs a Ana 
effect is obtainable. In granitic finish on the other 


hand the surfspca is merely trowelled and not rubbed 
down. It might ba possible to use with advantage 
other materials than granite in such trowelled sur¬ 
faces, and perhaps to remove any skin of cement by 
acids. 

Slab partitions, altbougb of the natuie of artificial 
stone, hardly call for special treatment. Hollow tile 
blocks belong to the terraootta class and are as a rule 
plastered, it might be possible to use both ooncrete 
slabs and hollow tiles vrithout a covering, in which 
case the jointing would require eesthstioconsideration. 
Another material coming under this heading Is 
asbestos-cement sheets, which lend themselves to 
distinctive treatment. Faience, either in the form of 
blooks or tiles, possesses obvious advantages for 
modem buildings, andean be appropriately applied to 
panel wall conatruction and in combloarion with 
reinforced ce^icrete and steelwork oonstruotion. 

11. UGHTING- 

(a) DayLiOBrivo. 

Fenestration in modem building ia a difficnit pro¬ 
blem that has been created by a material that was 
never possessed hy builders of the past, namely, 
plate glass. The treatment of shop windows is a 
thorny ftubject with architects, but the problem does 
not end th^. Carried to the extreme, plate glass 
has led to the neation of certain structures, viz., 
conservatories and aquariums, that are often attached 
to modem domaatic buildings and therefore cannot be 
dismissed even by those architecte who shun oom- 
merrial structures. The large window awaite ade¬ 
quate treatment. The splitting up of window panes 
with numerous woodeu or metal bars or leaded cames 
is much resorted to. but users of building know the 
trouble this entub in keeping Che windows clean aud 
their removal is frequently inauted upon. It may 
be very perveme of some psople, but my feeling is 
that the position should be frankly ac«e[^d and an 
endeavour made to treat large panes of glass satis 
factorily from the aathetic point of \dew. The j«)* 
vision of la^ surfaces of glass is not only advan¬ 
tageous in respect to lighting and bj^ene but ia 
economical: glass seems to be about the thinnest wall; 
and though it be true that such thin walls lead to 
great losa ox penetration of heat, a solution of the 
difficulty migCt he found In double glaaing, which 
would, perhaps, serve to reduoe the noise of traffic. 
Of course there are other aspects to the dayUghting 
question, snob aa the use of refracting glass, pavement 
l^hte and bulk-heads, reffectoiu, lantern lights, aky- 
lighte, fan-lights, glased partitions, fire-nalsting 
glazing—^ of which evidentiy require spedal treat¬ 
ment. The gaining of every bit m light In confined 
tituations requicea the splaying of winddw cheeks. 
The windows, moreover, require to be regularly 
cleaned, so that some provision thecvbr might be 
made s feature in the dmgn.such as permanent canti¬ 
levers fur suspending tmveliing cradice or continuous 
balconies for the use of window cleaners. Obscured 
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ftnd BtAiBed ^4fs fend themselTes to astbetic treftt- 
ment. 

(6) Axnricr4J> Iraumfo. 

KowadBji w« hftve a choior o{ UlumiaantB, umelj, 
ooa] gu, scctylefie, petrol gaa, ebctrie figlit. The 
itat iiu iocRssed the Tihte of boseEDentt udeoftlded 
ua in modem huildiDgi to ad^tai^ fiocD eoo' 
ttraddng more than oce baaeoebt. Three h aae mebte 
ha^e already been employed oo Tiluable atea and we 
may &nd fiee or more in uae abortiy. There ia no 
need to det^ the many vayi io wbii^ artifidaJ Bgfat- 
iog oaa be treated, foe architeete have tdready sucoeaa- 
fuHy actarlced the problem. 

in. WATEBPROOPIKG. 

(a) Ab^salt. 

The War la forcing oa to economiae boa rmpliantird 
the deairalaHty of rubstitiBang otboz matoiak for 
lead and anc, anoh aa aaphw. 1%e ue of the 
material for boiiao&taJ aod eerticid damp coorees haa 
made baeemente valuable. The moat exteuiTe xmt 
of anhak haa bean for flat Took, which leade oe to 
Mosider the pouibibtiee of consttoetnig ornamental 
and Utchen gardena on the roofs of boiidinB by ibe 
pladog of ea^ thereon. Kot only would coinges of 
tempentDre be more equalised tbamby, bet the earth 
would make a bomb-proof shelter. Pergdea and 
belvederes would render flat roofs of further ntOrty 
and pleasant in the sommer. It ia not beyond th« 
bonnda of ponbiH^ that in the near futnre cootionona 
flat roofs may be required aa alightaog plaffomia for 
aeroplaDse, 

(b) dButcxoa or CaMTAS, Fn.T aim BiruimroDS 
Covroamov. 

Tarred paper and the like are now oomiag into 
exteoaive uee aa snbetstutee for while 

waterproofed canvas haa enabled tha jwovisioo of 
awnings, Telariums and belvederea. Wby not have 
aomi-pergolas and open-air cafes ? 

(c) SlaTSS AMD TlLU Ot ASBBFTOe AKP CrafC«T ASD 
Srikglbs Of TniurzD Wood. 

£nch requires appropriate treatoMoi. Concrete 
slabe in imitation of weather tiling were need exten¬ 
sively by Ur. W. H. LaaceUee for the cmstrectioo of 
hoQsea at Croydon from deeigna by the late Ur. Nor¬ 
man Shaw M)d Kr. Bmest Nevt<n. Soch imitatioB, 
while good enough Co deceive almcsrt the eleot, was, 
of course, oot k^tuaate, bot it gave soggertons for 
pr^r antbetic treatiDwt. 

Time does not permit nm to danlio detail witb other 
materials except merely to tba Hat aafcdlowi, 

the headings m which will eerte aa Rmiodea of the 
many direotioiu in which modem architectnre re¬ 
quires divergence from the past archrtectnra] foms 
Chat are too generally alavteUy followed 

IV. INSULATING. 

Cork, slagwool, asbeatoe fabric, sheathing quilt 
stuffed iKtb seaweed for deafoniog or sound-proofing. 


V. PINISH. 

(«} Plaster and j^ter snbsCitntaa. 

(b) Paving and flooring. 

(e) CkrtMing. 

(d) Wallpaper and panelling 
(s) Pwte aod decay preventers. 

VI. JOINERY. 

(a) Wrought and cast iron. 

(() Beinioroed concrete. 

(e) Pa^Mr mache ud asbestoswRjnent. 

TO. EQUIPMENT. 

(a) 8amtation,plQmlnng and water supply. 

(h) VeotiUtaOD. 

(e) Ueatang. 

Cooking appliances. 

(e) Lifts ai^atainasea, beasts, cranes and conveyors. 

Fire escapes and fii^protectioD. 

(g) lightning protection. 

(A) Ernnitnre and metal fittings. 

(i) Decontiou. 

0*) Fencmg. 

Mr. PERCIVAL FRASER [F.J: I would like to 
add my to those ezprresed by the Chairman 

to Mr, Searies'Wood for hia excelient Paper, It ia 
right np to date, which ia not always the caee, 1 arn 
afraid, with Papes read befoia this InaCitate. 1 
think Mr. Seark^Wood sbonJd have fixed a period or 
epoch b which he eonid have categorised his " new ” 
Bateriab. Does ha cast-iron, for loetanoe, 

tha new mate^ls, or does be iochsde con* 
struetionai steel or reinforced concrete t Up to the 
introdoctim of oast iron and, later, wrought iron arvd 
steel tlmre had been no marked effect on architecture 
by the influence of new materials or methods of con- 
stnictioo for hundreds of years. But from that time 
tifl to-day it seems to me that almost every decade 
wttft ge e oA a striking change in conatniction, and con- 
aequastly Id architecture. This, I think, in very 
dimrent from Profeeaor Berusford lute’s eonclueions, 
which, 1 may aay, 1 dis^ree with almost in their 
entirety. 

Glaocing through the Paper, I note Mr. SeaHee* 
Wood Mjr that after a “ diligent search lor new 
materials ’* he found that there were no new 
materiaJa that could, by any stretch of ima^oatiou, be 
capable of influenciDg deeign That is a tremendous 
statement to make, and one 1 emphatically dissent 
from. My pint is that what influences the shapes of 
cooeCnictaoB should, automarically, iofluesce deugn, 
and any attempt to wombat that itiAiience is wrong. 
And it eeems to me there has been a very strong 
attempt, in past yean, to monld materials to conform 
to tramrion^ sebooU of architectnre, which, 1 think, 
is bad from the very root. The author has, apparently, 
found only one new material, and that U corrugated 
aebestoa sheett, but these, be aare, have no artistic 
merits we* can concede, however, that they aie 
superior to galvanised iron in colour and texture. 
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The n&terial be mentiorui in partitions is very good. 
1 bavo used it ior uosup^rted p&iiels> 2L teeC by Vi 
fett, the fiuisbsd thickoeBe bemg about 
Here, for Instance, we have a matarial vbicb is bound 
to jn£aence des^s. BeUsat roofing, again, which is 
buiit ap praotic^y of errand of tic^r, ja cheap and 
particuJarly oseful, I Iiave used it for apana of 102 
feet clear, and hero we bate a new method of con* 
struotion wbiob must instinotively influence tbe 
architecture of tbe building in which it is employed. 
I am glad tono,be that tbe author touches largely upon 
induairial buUdu^. My impmskm is that in the 
past ten years there has been a growing tendency on 
tbe part of factory owners to beautify tbeir baildinge, 
and 1 find this tendency increasing. Kowad&ys, if an 
nrebiteot takes the trouble, and peisisto in bis p<unt, 
he generally auccseds iu getting iba building owner 
with him in tbe end, with the result of a good-looking 
building and a real asset. 

Passing on to' tbe guctationB from Professor 
Pita’s Paper, I beard that Paper read some years sgo, 
when it was rather a mystery to me, and I bebeve to 
many others who heard It. As I read it, he saya, for 
instance, that a reinforced concrete building of 
ordinary purpose cannot appear to Che world as any* 
Cliiog else but barbarous. In che absence of any 
possibility of imderetaoding wbat he means by that, 

I can hardly ergoe agunst it; but that a building 
frankly illustrating its purpose in ite type of con* 
atruction should be deemed barbarous seems Co me to 
iuTolve a misnomer, for that is precisely what ic is not. 
Barbarous means something which is other than 
acientific in design and conatmetion. A warehouse or 
an office buil(£Dg afloids or should afford great 
evidence of science and art, for iC is a standing ruonu* 
meet of the two. The Professor instances (^eeu 
Anne’s Uate Uantions, 'Weetminster, ae proving his 
point that good architecture dues not wmt upon good 
proportion; but it seems to me that can only l>e 
instanced as a deplorable example of a kei oppor* 
Conity. * There is no doubt a block hke that, especially 
owing to its possibility of being set*! from a consider* 
able distance across 8t. James's Park, might , with real 
treatment by a real architect, have ^n made a 
msgnlficebt pile of distinctive deeign. Ast it is, it is 
particularly Impressive by its mere liulk. 

Professor Pits says tbet colour treatment will 
not suffice as a satisfactory or M an arrhitectural 
solution of tbe problem. But 1 do not agree with 
him again there. Of course, colour trastment alone 
cannot be a solution to an architectural problem, but 
if tbe architect has designed bis bnildi^ lor colour 
Ueatment, the two must run together, and, if pmpci^y 
earned out by a qualified architect, nre a solution of 
the problem. If the result is successful, I say the 
colour treetment, from its inception, has constituted 
the solution of tiie problem. He goes on to say— 
which seems contrametory—” tbe application of tbe 
colour imphes a direct Int^ectua] exercise in esthetica 
of considcraUe range. ” Of coorse tlist is so, though a 


little before he seems to decry it ae a diapenasble 
appanage. 

With regard to tbe effect of new methods on both 
ooostmetion and architecture, reinforced concrete 
perhaps must form tbe beat bacU on which to develop 
one’s argiunents; and in reinforced concrete we liave 
a number of essentials which, in ovy opinion, must or 
should affect; buildings architectur^y. Many of 
those eaaential points have been mentioned by the 
previous speaker, but, among others, llie following 
stand Out as strongly governing design. Firat, the 
unique mcnoUtluc construction; then there are the 
possibilities opened up by tbe extraordinary lightneflS 
of construction, and by cantilever and bracket 
effects. Also the festihibty of suspension from above, 
useful, say, in the esse of fan vaulting, the ease with 
which sunk panels can be formed, and cylindrical and 
barrel motifs. And, almost the must 1 mportant of all, 
tbe fact that, giveu a suitable ornament for easting, 
this can be repeated in the building indvfiniteiy at low 
cost. Assuining that reinfoiced concrete, is being 
handled by an architect with a proper jierception of 
wkst is artistic and proper, he hte a material which 
cau be moulded into decorative coneCmctlonal feetures 
(that is. not appUqud omament, Init oast in the carcase 
of tbe work), and It must be found to affect the 
architecture of that building. 

Another mstehsl which should have a very great 
effect CO architecture is steel, The influence of mild 
steel construction on enpneering works is beyond all 
calculation. From it we get ounstructions like tbe 
Forth Bridge, which, 1 chiok, is an admirable example 
of the use of a new materia) automatically buildiog np 
a new school of design. And then, of conrss, we have 
the awful example of the Tower Bridge, in which a 
very great opportunity has been missed, one which 
sbo^d have been turned to good account. To my 
mind, it is sumewhat of a slur ou the aKbitectural 
profession that theae two materials have not bad more 
influence on architecture. I say that materials like 
mild steel and reinforced concrete should revolu- 
tionise srcliitectural design, but there seems to be 
always that strung tendency to distort the new 
materials to conform to arcbiteetural tradition, which 
I think is so extremely bad, and it srgues a paucity of 
idsss, a lack of courage, or inadequate srientifle train¬ 
ing, Tbe truer influence of steel construction is 
demonstrated in Mr. Joseph PenneU's ’''Qnhelievsbte 
City,” New York, sndekewbere in the States. What* 
ever opinion one may form of the architectural merit 
of the modem skyscrapronc must sdmire tbe coniage 
with whirh American arcbitecte have endeavoured— 
often with conspicuous succeas^to adopt the tradl* 
tions of architecture without crippling modem 
indnstnal needs. 

’That skeleton steel construction is capable of 
aostbetic treatment is illustrated by tbe PenneyIvsnia 
Eailwsy Terroimw in New York. In tbe construction 
of that building no endeavour hu been made to cloak 
tlie steel work, and the effect la excellent. This 
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new ucbikeam j$ cuauDcai all over ^ Con- 
tdnecC. 

The new materials wbicli Mr. S e ad c s Wood oooJd 
not fuid an, io my opimon, vejy laig^e is somber. 
Moatif thef have bMs menCioDed, bat I wonld 
ioatasce tbe following io partacnlar. Tlwre are tiit 
bittuneatic rooSog leltt, which peniut fiat roofa at a 
low cost, and. for that reaaoD,iaflQenee design. Tbeie 
ate the metal window lashes and shop frooca deaigoed 
haskl^ for ezpaonea of plate glaaa. which has gives 
rise to a echool of arduteetoreto be known, t nrppoae, 
as abop'froaiarehhacture, with, 1 hope, a^eatfAnre 
before it. Tlien there are tena-cotta sad gjased 
facing, such as are tees at the Sooth XeneiDgWn 
UiiMiun and the Savoj Hotel, in both of which an 
endeavour has been made to design a boUdinx in 
accordance with the macenab at hand Thai there 
is fibrous plaater for decorative work and aztifidal 
stonework for eztena] walhag. we have 

recendf seen a revival of tioaber Gooevtdico, which 
J trust has come to staj. Ihere is, again, the lattice 
girder roof coi ttru otaon which ai^owt of a free floor 
area running into upwards of 70,000 feet in mv own 
expenencc. A cooitruction whkh permib of areas 
of that sort is obvioualf eminently suitable for many 
forms of manufacture. There is ako asbeatoe £c« 
tiles, a suitable material for teiDponi 7 huiJdiags, 
Mtent roof glazbg, wall-papeB, efec&ic light fitting, 
beating tpplUncce, spedal painb, distmpen 
plasters. Then, again, spedd paving, sod as the 
“ atone*wood ” tjpe, which are deconfite, and 
hjfpenio. One oonld go on almost mdefinitelj 
eategorising new materi^ aU of which, I say, mwt 
or should, io greater or le« degree, afieet iU architec¬ 
ture of tc^y. 

To deal exhaustively with the anbject which Mr. 
SearIea*Wood has so aUy introdnced wonld involve 
the separate confideradon of each new nutsoal and 
method of oonstroction wHh an eodeavonr to define 
its poeeiblirtia; thus ooly the architect can ask him- 
mH ; What is the legitsmate ose oiihis new material 
and will it sSord me a wider sphere for my work! " 

Sit MEJTRY TAKKBR, C.B., 1.8.0. [/.J: I was 
aaked if 1 would attend this meefingaad I lUpded fhat 
1 did not blow of any new material, and I do sot 
think, from what has been said ri>{B afternoon, that 
my opimoD has been changed. What we come to it 
the davelopmenC and adaptttioQ ol old mateoa] which 
has baeri in use for very many yearn. Plate glaas was 
in use when 1 was a boy, alao stW) and east iron. Bat 
what we come hack to it, acid'wbat we have to do 
nowadays it to adapnoorold oiaterial to modem nsm. 
That is what STtrybody is trying to do, and the efiect 
is judged mainly by the Snfin^n^ it has on people’s 
pockets, especially aowadavs or in the future, when 
neariy everyone is or will be poorer than he was, 
evoTything has to be done in a more economical 
manner. For instance, in Amerjca von get a very 
flaborate4oobng hcdldjng with, peihaps, a eoraice 
G feet wide, which is made of sheet iron, ^e ma^rity 


ol things will have to be obtsaned in a cheaper way. 
01 cooae, aabestos is not a new material either. I 
have for yean used asbestos sheets for covenng hot- 
water other pipe chases. Mr. fiearles-Wood goes 
on to speak of wood. Of conae, wood is getting 
almcot impoeeiblc, and that is what people have not 
suficeeotly burned their attention to, to see what 
cheaper material they can get to answer the sazne 
pucpoae. 1 do not tionk it will be much good to try 
•.mi get t hese hard woods from Africa whi ch have been 
spokenabout, unless there is abigdemand and a large 
market here for them. 1 have tried ^1 sorts of ha^ 
wood. HonduBs mahogany is very well for ordinary 
tables, but it is not suitable for hard waar. Then 
there ia wood. I obtained Fadouk for a long time, 
but snbaequeotly there was no snpply, and when that 
happens one is pot to moch inconvenience: it has 
be^pntinto the spedfication, you are told the supply 
ia exlmusted, and something else has to be substituted. 
That upsets yoni calculations and terms are diftcult 
to amnge. As to central heating 1 should not 
wonder if th^ were done in X>on^ra, but a very 
extentive subway systsm would have to be con* 
strneted at eckirtnoue expense fo start with. I have 
used it On rather a eonaderahle scale in such instances 
as the Duka of York's Military School, Dover, and 
some hospitals. I »binlr alJ the things which have been 
maofion^ are more or less a&ptations of old 
materiala. When you coma to speak cf ple^r, it is 
very similar: the blocks are simply developments. 
We began with concrete blocks end that has been 
gndoally developed, so that now there are plaster 
blocks or slabs. As previous speakers have amd, 
rdnioroed conetete is t^and to alter the construction 
of boUdinga: whether it will alter th^i general 
appeartoce ia another matter. The tendency is to 
cover them op and to treat them in the same manner 
as buildings eonsQueted with steel framing. 1 do not 
know whether anyone has hed experience, of sawduet 
ftoon, hut tfisy A very neat flooring, for a time. 
If srater has access, however, and the concrete floor 
below is at all porous, the acid which Is need in the 
eovevii^ attacla the steel justs and they are more or 
its des^yud. I do not think there are any otbet 
obeervations I have to make, except that steel, st its 
pr es ent price, is so extiavagant that every effort 
ahonid be (a cut it down. I should think that 
not only is reinfoicad concrete of great advantage, on 
account of the smell qaantity of steel required, but it 
woold be Bion detirable still if we conld get some 
modification ol the Building Bye*laws in regard to 
the Use of atael in London. It is unnecessary to ^ve 
a 86 per cent, factor of safety, especially when the 
floocs are of concrete and steel joists ; one-third is 
ample in many cases. 

Mn. MATT. QlHBUTT [F ]; X am surprised to 
find some of the andent Anerican methods spoken of 
as either new or ss having anything to recommend 
them. I recollect that thirty yesis ago soroe enter- 
priang people in Browrtlcw Street, Holbom, were 
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puttzAg OQ lAt9 Biarket cert^n stamped tin sbeeia, hy 
the nftilicg oa oi which they claimed that any huUding 
could be concerted into a fine work oi architecture, 
A man from Boeton pnt the arcbitectnre on,” and it 
conld be punted any cdoux you liked->^ranita or 
anything ebe. I am surprised to find it mentioned aa 
eomething either new or admiiable. What is Art ? 
What is architecture i These munition buildings, 
which ate ftankly pnt up for two or three years' 
serrice, and are not hkely to last more than ten yean, 
may be artistically done, but are they architecture ! 
They are temporary, ephemeral things, good in their 
way and for their purpose. Should ve regard them as 
serious work ? They can be made to look cethetic 
and satisfactory, bat I do not think that they should 
be regarded as coming within the scope of this dig' 
cnsaion. Aa regards imitation, there yon are up 
against a principle on which there has been mnch dis¬ 
pute ; for since the world began it has been tbe prac* 
tice to imitate one material in another, hfr, Dyson 
referred to the simplicity of cantileTer work as being 
a viitus psouhar to reinforced concrete. Cantilever 
work arises naturally. Cantilever brackets prevtoled 
all over the world, but tliey have gone ont in the last 
century or two, because we have ceased to pnt'up 

E re timber irame'wotk huildinc. The typic^ 
kcket, I suppose, belong to (^ina originally, 
though it Mema to prevaU over tbe whole Ea^. 

Mb, FRANCIS HOOPER [P.] pointed out that 
some of the gnggeationa were almost impossible 
under preeent bu^ng* byedaws. Tbe authorities 
were prepared to do things now which they opposed 
before the War. The time then was opportune for 
takingsome step, so that eome at least of Che methods 
put before the meeting could be applied, sod be 
suggested that the Council of tbe Institute might 
move in the matter. 

Thb chairman ; I must say I agree with Sir 
Henry Tanner. 1 was taken with surprise on bsaring 
deeigaated aa new materials many with which we have 
bean ac^fnted all our lires. Tbe only laally new 
material we have to deal with is reinforced concrete. 
That, in commercial and public buildings, is gang to 
revolntionize building in this country. There is no 
question that for commercial buildings we shall never 
return to the expensive, bulky walls and structures 
that we have been accuatomad to. The introduction 
uf ferto-concrete has, again, altered our outlook upon 
the architectnre of buildings. We are agreed that it 
is a mistake to attempt in one material to imitate 
another. To make what is praetioally a plaetio 
material like concrete to imitate in its decorative 
treatment stone or brick is wrong; it should be 
treated entirely as a new material. You get dtgnity 
and character oat of any material if it is rightly 
adapted to its end and purpose. 

One of the speakers rais<^ the point as to whether 
these reinforced concrete buildings could 1>« rij^htly 
tiothed with a veneer of another material. 1 think if 


that material is treated as a veneer purely and frankly, 
and not meant in any way to disguise or to imitate 
another construction, it is certainly legitimate. 
With regard to other rDaterisU. it is evident that 
we shall have to (ace tbe fact that wood will be 
di^uJt to obtain (or many years to come. That, 
in one way, will be an advantage, for ws shall be 
compelled to use material which is fireproof, and 
economical in the matter of space. There is one 
thing that this mamllous amount of building we 
have put up during the last two years has doss, and 
that it, to bnng out theiugennity of our engineers and 
architects, Bnormous buildings have been erected, 
the main necessity of which has been cheapnese, 
rapidity of constructiou, and the use of tbe materials 
at hand, especially timber, mnch of it small scant* 
lings, and of very poor quality. These buildings are 
not meant to be permanent, but they have brought ont 
in a wonderful way the resourcefulness and ingenuity 
of OUT detigners, in producing the wide span roofs 
that Mr. Percival Fraser referred to. So ntuch ws 
have to thank the War for; in former times we should 
have depended upon steel oonstruotion, whereas now 
we have to depend on tbe materials we have in order 
to produce the quickest construction. Another point 
I would make is, that this cheapnese of building, this 
reinforced constmotion, will make us consider the 

! uejstion of our hospital construction of the fnture. 
t has always seemed to ms that with the develop* 
mentof plan, treatment and outlook of ourhospitaU, 
and tbs advance of medical soienco, wa have 
in tbe past made a great mistake in building these 
stmotures in sneh a massive and permanent way. 
We have spent vast sums of money, only to find 
in a few years' time that the boildings were out of 
date in planning and constructioB. I think that 
with tbs new methods of treatment—lor nujgioal 
cases at any rat^that the war has neoesritated, our 
hospital planning will bs very different in the 
futare, aud that we shall sreot buildings in a more 
ecoQcmlea) manoer, so that in a few yearn' time they 
can be pulled down, and put up on other tites in 
another way. 
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TtEVIBWS. 

AN ABTiaT'S IBtPRBSSIONS OP THB 7R0NT. 

Tht Wtdtn ffsM. PtrU I>-V. Drmmnft if Mvrr- 

•t44d PvUitM f«r Uc fnm 1 A« 

Ofcv> of " Co««try 

It vu ooe of tba r&re iiuptmtioiu of ^ Ute Got- 
ernmcnt to Hod ont om of tbe luoti accorop&bod of 
living dnugbtAmen to record bis impreesoM of wbAt 
be ftctoAlij wea ftt the Prook. Pbotogrtpbo ere nsiullj 
mialeeding. The; znkreprcBeQi the sci^, end ^nrt the 
stRoe on tbe vroog note; end X heve ailve^s found 
tbet ideas oi building formed from photographs hsTS 
Co be recast in ssarij tnry particalu on seeing the 
building thsmsslvea. One au only to oonpm Ur. 
Bone’s drawing of a great gim with a fUn pboV^iaph 
of it to realise dat tlu latter, io ^te of He laeeliaiu^ 
accuracy, fail* to catch the life a^ spirit of the tiling. 
An artist, with tbs sanatiTs viaioii possessed by Mr. 
Knirhsad Boas, leisse at coee on (he idea of hk sub- 
)sot, and tbe subtle rsaoorcss of his line enable him to 
preaut it in uabefitatang traitheript. The choice of 
hfr. Bone wis the more sstkfactozy bscenae, though 
there are many fine drauglitrineii among tbs artista of 
this oountry, Mr. Bone has, fmn the first, shown hk 
enthusiastic affection for the drawn line, a line that 
seldom falk below the level of hk tbongbt, modtiJating 
itself instlactjvely to express each fresh phase of 
vision; and Mr. Booe’a vision k swift and searching. 
He has tbe unerring insunct that goes to the heart 
of the thin^ in front of him, seidng on ^ essential 
quslicy to the esclusion of all that k irreleTint to hk 
oosoeption of the subject is be sees it. It k by his 
possetsioD of thMs qualities as an artist that Mr. Bone 
is Bo well qnaii&d for the task he has in band. In 
^ turmoil of war exhaustive accuracy iu detail ia 
outoftbequestioD. Ittsimpossihk to ass or recollect 
everything; what one wants is tbe salient impteadon 
of the thinga that happen and ths place they happen io. 

In regari to ths latter, to tbe locale of th^ tre> 
mendous happening, Mr. Bone’s drawings are nMwt 
vivid. The delate plains of Plaodea, (he strenuoos 
labonr of ths workanope, tbe cnozmous power oi ouc 
guns, the Tanka with their hint of scum prehistoric 
moofter, balf'grotesqae, batf-t« rribk, are all the more 
vivid he^oae Mr. B^’a method k ooe of suggestion, 
aotofHtenlindstencs. On tbs other hand, inoie must 
not he expected of it than it sets out to do. Noatudent 
of miUtary science cnoU find these drawing of value, 
and herein they differwidelTiTom tbe veryintcTewting 
hird’s*eye views of Mr. Wy9ie,^or ths line engraviogs 
in the Gabmet dn Boi, that vast coUaction made, as 
we all know, to celebrate tbe glorious actions of 
Louk XIV. A Jaige proportion of tbe [4aces in the 
twenty odd volumes of the Cabinet dn is devoted 
to the Uluitrstion of hk Majesty's iuihtsjy expkxti. 
Oo tbe ram oceariooe when tbe King took tbe field 
himself, Vu) derMenJen, hk hattie-pdnter, went with 
Mm, to colleet material for hie historied pictsms. 
These, of course, were full of detail, hut the central 


figure k always tbe Xiog, here munoved by tbe pei> 
forstion in the ride of a wretched war-horse wallowing 
at hk feet, there hi one of those attitudes of heroic 
majestv that oowadsp appear to be the especis] prs- 
rogativn of actcr-manageju. But, besides tbW pUesa, 
there are in tbe Cabinet da Boi many pIstM of the 
batieged cities taken by the Bcyal arms—Cssael, 
Mae^eht, Mona, leige, Namur, and the familiar 
names in the cockpit of Europe that are tbriJljQg us 
to-day. Tbe drsu^tsman’s method was always ths 
tame, a finely d^^ed frame with a bird'a-eys view of 
(be town tod oi tbe opporiog forces, lu tbe pistes of 
Ams the trtncbse, tbe strong ^nts and redonbtt, tbe 
conuauiicsrion (renehes ana uie position of the saps, 
oounter-saps and mines, are all clearly shown'; and 
thus, tittup '* tbe days of tbe Beau Geste are num¬ 
bered” thm might seem fobs uothlng new. Even tbe 
Oennan method of attack, la wave after wave of solid 
mianrn^ k shown io thsee eagraviags of vhat happened 
ovn two huodred years ag^. 

Yet ths whole atmosphere of war baa changed. 
These fi fp eogravinga of tbe Cabinet du Roi egress 
exactly the methods of warfare of Louk XIV., its 
deliberate procednie, Ita exact and almost punctilious 
eerezDooial. Modem warfare, infinitely patient and 
scientifieln preparatioQ, ia yet swift and unexpected in 
action, and all tbe pit is off it. Mod-coloured uni* 
forms, gou and tienehea concealed where possible 
wUh iugenions eamonfiage, these are onr aubetitutes 
for Che pomp drciuDstance of war. We ate back 
to tits bedrock of hard facto and the fierce fighting 
ir^, *nd it is frhw aspect of war that Mr. Bone has 
caught witb true and vivid insight. He has grasped 
tbe imaginative setting of the grimmest conflict tbe 
world hw ever seen. 

As k inevitaUe in work done underanch oonditioun, 
(be drawiags are unequal. Mr. Bone is lass anccsssful 
with his fi^ires tiiaa with other aspects of hk subject; 
and eert^ drawings show a little carelessness as 
to ths atiDosphsrie [dmiea. In a drawing of a ruined 
choreh all ths parto are equally close to tbe eye, a 
fault remarkable in such a master of atmospheric 
perspective as Mr. Bone, On the other hand, No, 81, 
** Oiling,” a bird’s^ye view of tbe deck oi a great 
hattlesaip takiog in oil fuel at sea, is a pe^ct 
Mwl wonderhil drawing, and I donbt if anyone but Mr. 
Bone could make such a drawing. He has managed 
to convey tbe idea of inunease rite and intricate 
detail without conforion: more succesefnlly than io 
(be drawing of H.M.8. “ lion ” in dry dock, fine 
though (be latter k. Mr. Bone can draw anything be 
sees, but 1 riunk he k enjoying himself most when be 
k drawing ooe or other ^ two sets of subjects, quite 
remote ir^ each other. The first u machmery, cranes, 
or interarinaUe workshops, a whole tangle of fine¬ 
drawn Unee which Mr. Bone alone can reduce to Older, 
and which show hk old admirers that he has sot lost 
the winnin g of the hand that drew The Great Gan* 
try ” and ” I^t of Newgate.” No. 63,'' Setting 
up an Aeroplane in a Shop,” No. 6i, ’’ The Giant 
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SiotWr/’ No. 67, “ The Night Shift Working on a Big 
Oua,” and of cour^ the lint drawing of the Tank, ara 
oharacWhstic and splendid examples of carefully con* 
aidend and yet moat imaginative drawing*. At the 
opposite pole are those dellgbtfnl sketches, aometimeo 
mere notes, of saencry, which tfr. Bone appears to be 
able to do on bis head,” as the phrase is, so sugges* 
tive of far-spreading landscapes, touched in with 
perfect skill, and the work, apparently, of five or ten 
minates by the roadside. 8uc)i are No. 73, a train of 
lorries coming up a road, and No. Zi, a delightful 
drawing of cavalry in the distance, wendiag its way 
along a mad which meanders through an open rolling 
oountry. Tbera are drawings in the collection hardly 
worth their place, but in tboee I have mentioned, and 
in many others, Mr. Bone U at his best, and hia but is 
inimitable. 

RsuiSAin Blomj*ixli> (f.l. 

RECONSTRUerriON. 

i'Afi <e relotfcn atvc t* Oat 

eliHtfvt " dt la By l^ait Van der fieieeini^a. 

lOittr?! 19l€. ; A. IP. 

SiUkoff]. 

The Institute is indebted to the author for the pre¬ 
sentation of a copy of this book on the subject of 
town planning as applicable to the reconstruction of 
Belgium and the devastated portions of the North and 
East of Trance. The author does not dwell on the cruel 
aggresaion of the treacherous Hun. Hisisaelarioocall 
to the world's workers te prepare for the new order 
which is at hand. Tar from Sang cast down he is full of 
liope for a glorious resdrrH^tioo, and welcomes wit!) 
gratitude the prospect of recoostniction in a better and 
a worthier way. 

The volume Is written to stimulate general interest 
on the subject of not only urban but rural life, and to 
awaken the civic oonscienoe at this unique time to a 
realisation of the potentialit/ of towns as vital and 
vivid oiganisms. Keeping this object In view the 
author has written on tlioss ge^raplucal and physical 
featorea of sea and river, of mountain and plain, 
which have given the townite special character andio- 
fiuenced the direction of its growth. He shows, too, 
bow other factors, econmnic, hygienic, and political, 
operate i n i te development and determine ite character 
it industrial, commercial, educational, curative, 
adrrunistrative, or otherwiae. 

A proper study of the problem of town planning 
must emI)raoe all the scientific and ssthetlc knowledp^ 
available with regard to each town and village: and 
all the information that can be obtained concerning 
the well-beiiig of a community should be eollscted«ana 
recorded. 'Hus the author sui^eftte should, after 
proper classfication, be deposited in a suitable build- 
j Dg not only for the gu) dance of th s expert whose study 
it is, but for the instruction of the general public whose 
inteieste are at slake. 

Within the comparatively small compan of the 


volume at hand there has been gleaned a wealth of 
information which must prove of immense service*to 
those interested not only in the reconstruction of 
Belgium, but in the future development of communel 
life. In Belgium, that land of cruel enpetienco^, the 
author hopes to sec the realisation of all our knowledge 
and vast cumulative resources in a new era which lie 
welcomes in Its freshness sa.a happy substitute for 
much that was old and decrojut. 

The future of town planning is full of promise and 
we appreciate a prophetic viiiion which sees towns 
aod villagea of true beauty. Cities In their (nmnble 
can still be planned with a capacity of expression as 
real and li ving as was ever found i n the past, and on a 
scaletorivaleventhevastschemeaofLe Notre. Those 
who are equally inspired will roali'H* them In a splen¬ 
dour responding in growth to a wealth of now jdeae. 

Mr. Van der Swaelraen is franJdy tnodemisi. 
Though he loi»}m upon the past as a splendid patri* 
mony at the dieposal id the town planner who wtll use 
it aright, he does not eyrupathine with the sent!mental 
desire of tliose who wish t^* repeat titc old as aiifh and 
who would mate a factltlouB antiquity '* ««li<niH in its 
derisiveaSrontery.” Art he eeesae e functionalemans- 
lion of life itself which cannot be alavisbly copied from 
the pint. Buildings in themselves have a capacity 
of expre#>f)ion and need not follow antiquated types. 
Our great railway stations, bridges, and viadurte, 
industrial and commercial buildings, liospitab, libra¬ 
ries, baths, State and civic birildings all give oppor¬ 
tunity of new expiveuon on a scale oi niagnitude equal 
to any of the monuroentfi of antiquity. 

Two ooQsideArions must always be borne in mlod— 
the material claims of utility and the equally inastent 
appeal of the spirit for Muty. The author sees 
harmony ariring from the oonilnnatioD of these and 
expresaee his creed as a rigorous adaptation of the 
object to ita purpose in rhythmic beauty. (" L'adap- 
tation rigoureuac de I'Objet & sa Deed nation exl gdni- 
ratricc de Beaute, tout au moina d'KurythinJc.”) He 
seea in Diodem meobanioal appliances a type of Indus* 
trial beauty which in simpUaty and directnees is not 
oolyexpressi ve,satiefactory ,and i nstructi ve but should 
rove a helpful gmde to crearios in the plastio arte. In 
tyl^, which arose in the pre-archavlogical era, he sees 
merely the imprint upon tradition of life itself in Ita 
effort to create. 

Mr. Van der Swaelmen deprecates tlie dieeociation 
of the treasures of the paet from the life of te-day. 
Following the ideas oi Mr. R4>bert dela Sisextnne.he 
n*c<^mznenda decentralisation, part of the Collection 
DOW exhibited in the iiiuseunw being distributed 
amongbt the eburebtv, the civic biuldiaga, ar.d the 
education inbtitirtea. The works retained would 
then be arranged chronologically in a series <if rooms 
with an biequate setring so as Co evoke the feeling of 
the epocli to which tbey belong. In sume of nur 
museums this is already being dene, but the merely 
arcliieulogical aspect still bangs heavy In the atmo* 
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sphere, end ntor of these depositories ire stiO weuj' i^ev&afetJMs ss a lapplement o& $lit Mid 2Bth Apal 
wilderneoee which bsve iptlf disonbed w list. This report, wUch hu been issde with i view 
cezoeteriee of the fine to dieoovedog from the ezpesence ind ichievetae&ts 

Id Appendix No. 1 Ur. Lsnebc«ter’s psper on the of tbs viaous profesaons how it might bs possible for 
Gtic DeTelopmsot Suvej m i Wsr Messme fp«b- eieh to {idsj s mors idequets end coofidered pert is 
lisbed in the JovBSAt of 9th Jinnniy 1915) his been the fatnre eoDdnet end control of indnstriei ser* 
developed for spplicstion to the problem of iiqnrsd Tices, desliwith the profess onsl crguue&tion among 
Belginm, gritsfu scbiowledgments being nidi to the liwysB, medioel men end teechen, psj ntsre, sculptore, 
snthor. mnadsni, leton, writers, end thou who ire 

Tn Appendix Ko. 3 is pnbhshed in sacTclopedic com- termed, the techniduu of indDitr 7 ->-(.«., irohitecti, 
pendium on d vie tkrt, contoimog s comnKir&iry on the 101 ^ 709 , engi neen chemists. Nothing qaite hke 
IdJid&mentalpniidplesofnibiiiieitioniDdMiaiiftJyti- tbii supplement his ippeirqd before, md ft is of 
eil gmde for its compintiTe stodj, is sln b o a ted bj spscUl iateiest to irchitoots, is it is 1 cntieini from 
coenminsea of TUmcD Intmitionile des '^Oes, tbs thi oatddeihewing, in icompiritiTe manner, bow the 
Intemtamiil Garden Gdss isd Town Planning Asio* profeision bis dew^psd in this conntrj. 
datioQ, London (BstgiomTowD Planning Comnnttee) As fir is the irohicsets sjs eonesned, the report 
and tbe Comite Neerlsodo-Belge d’Art Civiqae, The commeneea hj reference to in initfsJ orginisitioD of 
H^e, Amsterdam. This highij eo-ordinited section the social olnb type in 1791, twenty yean later thinthe 
of the book ocoopiei 130 pages snd is 10 loanged that dimng elnb of tbeengineen started bj John Smeaton.* 
it oin be augmented sa tM enbject is dsToloped. It is The development into a permanent Institute came 
eitabhshed on the same paxKi^ as toe dsd^l cl ass i* sboirt in 1834, bat even then there seems to have been 
fioatioa in nee at VEnaSitnt Intmational de BiWo* noides of establishing 1 luge and far-reaching orgsni- 
gmphH, sod is cm hues defined by Ur. Fiol Otlet; H satien; it was nther 10 amateur and dilettante sssods- 
oomrs sr^ ivspnsble sabject which bean on town don composid of aithitscts and other gentlemen who 
pUnniog, U diTided and sabdivided on most scientific for sst«^ yean pnrsned a nspectable and ondii* 
ptanap^M and shows something of the sxtaot of the cenang oomse, nntronbled by tibe soonomic changes 
stodies that will be reqaiied from those who will be which were growing around tliem. 
rteptonaible for the work of recemstroetioD acd town The report pvtt a condensed but fair smsmary of 
plaoniDg. the kter bSetory of the prrofesaioD, which, to a great 

Generally the volome is sot only interesting bnt erteot, is tbe history of the Koyal Institute of Bntiah 
BoggestiTe. At times toere are lapses into sqs Bti fio Architects, embradog uitdoes the questions of edu- 
woeds not in general use, aceompaoied by« aomewhat cation, legietiatioD, professional etiquette and remu- 
turmd phneealogy, but the optistism ai^ eathotiasia nscatioii: the francl^ and ehgibihty of the govern* 
of toe anther are e>pid«aoe d thoes vitol forces whieh ing body and the gradual iscoguition of the Institnte 
seem to be growing dating the titanic apentions of the by toe State, etc., all of whi ch questions in one form 
wsr, sad which will U inTilMbla id the inaDgurmtioa or another it has bean tbs experience of nearly every 
of a new and prozmang en m Belgium. profcstionalaasotiitioa to have to dlBCUSS more or less 

HsftnuT WnMLBSVosTB {/.]. aentefy. 

Doubtless i^te nneonsdonsly an initial mistake 
VOCATIONAL OBGANISATION: ^ ““d«ccnrttutaoa, or rather Che organ) se- 

port a/orwvte/ Ac Cs««afss/(Ae FoMsa JC»ssfeA Instituee, a pwnt wWch ^ not altogether 

Dgportm<ni«nAt Comtaf 9/nimUMhf Moaped the attention of the Fabian Research Depart- 

BeMrict WM Q. Skam. i‘9Mnsf ment, as is suggested by the following quotatiOQ 

Sapyiswwt IS tie " Apnt 21 . 38.) ‘< function of the architect was not regarded as 

Quite nnknowo to the greater pnUid, even to those that of directing and rnpemang the erecti on of all Che 
who, with moK or lesa reaaon, can be conadered aa buildings of hit oount^, whatever they were; but 
belongLDg to the minotiCy who are interested in tilings only the detigning pluming of such among them 
that matter, theta exist a fewsocisties which devote aa were intended or deared to be beautifnl.” Thue 
tbeir energies to investigatiag the canses wMck have the art of building, hitherto regarded as one ,m previous 
led to the unwholesome type of dviliaatioo in which we dvihsetionB, was in the lut century split up in an 
live. From the natnre of tiunga sneh a form of aoti- arbitrary tHogicti manner between architects and 
vitj must oecessacily involve a orrtiaim of orthodoxy engineeia, the work of architects bting considered to 
sod convention, and i« a work only aeoomphihed in tie in the ^xeetion of construction tempiet^ by " fine'' 
face of doll snspicaoo aod inertia by those who are srt. Chat of engiueis bang confined to works of con* 
probably among the more diseoDCented and alert etmetioo and utility, a somewhat raw combi nition, 
members of the community. tlpi 4 ^ control of building activity taking the place 

Chief and oldest of Chsee societies is the Fabian Re- -- --—--- 

Match DcpartmcM. whea npot. PtaMo^ 

AssooisCions ansng ont of their genera] invesagation 1 . csr. w«. Sssson, Tk». BsMvtc*, nktops 

oa ■■ The Ccattol ol Udartry " *u pablUiad in tha 
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of the elder end more compreheDsive orgenisetion 
under which '' hue eoiutruction was produced. 
This ia imdoabtedlj e development upon wrong lines 
which adds its (jaote to the present moddlement. tfr. 
Bernard Shaw, who wnCes oa Professional Aseoaati on 
in Literature and the Fine Alta, deals very ahortlf with 
'* the designingand planning of such huildinga as were 
intended or dedred to be beautalul.” According to 
him, arehiteotuie by its very nature ia related to Che 
Institution of CiTil Kngioeers nmeb more doeely than 
to painters; this is certainly an idea which should be 
emphasised .at the present time. But as presented 
by Mr. Shaw, without any sufficient context to explain 
its meaning, the statement can only be regarded as a 
hall truth of a somewhat ccDventional type, and is 
therefore misleading in that it overlooks the fact that 
architectural design is an activity pursued for its own 
sake, sufficient as an end in itself. 

Iq considering the probable future growth and 
development of the various professions'-aTchitecture 
included—three tendencies are pointed oat as impor* 
taot, due, for the most part, to the increased demands 
made hy a civilisation becoming more and more 
technical, exacting and detailed : namely— 

1. The tendency toward the superseulon of the in' 
dividual producer or small worlang master by the 
capitalist firm on a large scale, whose object is not so 
much the service of the public as the sale of waxes ; 
and still more by the Jwnt Stock Company and 
gigantic trust involving the employment of spedaUsed 
cl^ee of brain workers working for a salary. 

2. The tendency of municipal and other public 
bodies to enoroacb upon the domain of the private 
practitioDer in the person of its salaried officer. 

3. The tendency to split up into smaller organised 
groups of praedtioners, each spedabsing upon a par¬ 
ticular part of the function, rather than that each 
individual should undertake the whole service. 

The due appreciation of these thiive points is of im- 

C irtance to the architects of to-day and to-morrow : 

r whether modem tendendes are healthful or other* 
wise, they exist and have to be reckoned with; they 
may be controlled; their rigour may be annealed ; 
but they cannot be eliminated, much less ignored. 
The report haa done what it can loi ue in con* 
duoing to ddiness of mind by setting forth the state of 
affairs as it exists at present: shewing how this state 
of affairs has arisen and suggesting lines of probable 
development. It remaius for architects, engineers, 
and the rest of us to ensure that the readjustments 
which are now taldng place shall be conceived on 
lines not only beneficial to the individual, which is 
the method of the Trade 'Union, but also on lines by 
which the community may best be served. It seems 
thst the whole of the building activities of the country 
need better ao*oidination—the illogical severance 
between architeoturc and engineering must disappear : 
there is no such thing as a scientific frontier between 
the two. But very little oan be done in this direction 


without a corral tapprochetneni between the Koyal 
Institute of British Arcbiteclx and the Inetitution of 
Civil Engineers. Further, as similarity of jntorest is 
the only possible basis for udiy of OTgadsafion, 
neither the master bui Iders nor the men can be left out 
of an^ scheme that wi) 1 work. Agai n, It seems inevit¬ 
able that the tendency will harden for the salaried 
official to supplant the architect in private practice. 

The experience of the last two years has shewn that 
it bu not been safe for the community to give so much 
licence to the pri veto venturer wjio builds or otherwise 
exerdaes himself mdcly to suit hie own pocket rather 
than for the welfare of the public. But we have yet 
to learn how to breed and make uee of the aalaried 
official, be he architect or any other civil servant: at* 
present his development is at an elementary ajad lo- 
complete stage. The system in which he is at present 
emb^ded la not auffidentlj £exi ble and the indi vi dual 
freedom asd responsibility experienced by the archi* 
tect in private practice ia usurped by a hybrid com¬ 
mittee or other bnnch of Individuals, much to the 
detriment of the offi^al. It ia also probable that we 
shall be driven stiU further towards specialisation Is 
order that the exacting demands made by modern life 
may be met; but it most he a speoialiaation based 
upon a more hiunanistic education properly linked up 
to the whole instead of the present lop-sided method. 

This. rougMy, seems to be the nature of some of the 
problems which arise in one*s mind from the perusal 
of this report, problems which it is essential for the 
eomiog generation to solve if tbo values accomplished 
in the twentieth century are to be greater than the 
quests enable values attained during the nineteenth. 

W. B. Vernon Crompton [F.}. 

CITY RESIDENTIAL LAND DEVELOPMENT. 

The Town-Planning, or, to use the A merican phrase, 
the “ (^ty'Planning,'’ movement in the States has 
been accompanied by a great awakening of the civic 
cODSCience, and has in many of the towns of America 
given rise to the formation of city clubn and societies, 
whose function is to encourajte and direct public 
o^nion In mattera concerning the beautification and 
improvement of their dries. 

Freviona to a Houdug Exhilririon wblcb was held 
in March 1913, tbe Qty Gub of Chicago inaugurated a 
competition for the procuring of a achems of develop¬ 
ment for a quarter*section of land within the limito of 
the City of Chicago, and invitations were issued to 
building and landscape architects, engineers and 
sociologists, for comp^tive plans for la^g out. 
as a residence district,-a typical aiva in the ente^rtt of 
the dty. The programme was drawn up by the 
lUmois Chapter of tbe Amerioan Institute of Archi- 
tecte. The reoult was a series of plans of an extra¬ 
ordinary intorest, a selection of whic)i, with discussions 
by the various authors and reviews of the competition 
hy some of tbe most eminent American suthoritlet on 
the snbject of Towi^'Blanning, hu now appeared jn 
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Itook form under tbe 4bow t*Ue. At fist thft 

problem do«» not tppear to be either 'ktj ettrneCiw 
or inspirinf; * perfectijr eqaare dte, 3,640 (eet by 
3,$40 feet (vbjch eppereotly k the site of wbnt ie 
koown 09 ft quertec^ection), bodncled on tht foniddes 
with mein tnffic tborou^fnreo, two oj vbieh btve 
existing end two of whleh ore to hnve intoie street 
redwori, is not one thst the eremge trobiteci woojd 
choose on wbleA to displey bis fthiUdes. But it is in 
tbe faliilliaff of the strictly defioed limitstiosu imposed 
by the ^^oD^tiofij tbs$ ^ cbwf interest of these plus 
lie. Tbe eoerp^ of the competit-oce has been cooeeo- 
trsttfd with a usgular intensity of purpose on a narrow 
issue, and the result bss been not a diminished but an 
incteaeed interest, not only in tbe phtt viewed m a 
whole, but in the sofotiai of the particular problems 
of tbe individual plan, and the eomparatiTe study of 
the series ia peculi^ly instructive. Space forbids any 
detailed criticism ol the many able stdutiODs which 
this competition has brought forth, but a brief anm- 
reary of the eseential featnies may be i^vsn by a 
qnoiatim) from a review of the pisoe by Mr. Albert 
balsay, FA.l.A.: “ Tkeelementi of tbe proUem are 
tireulstioa. bygieoe and beaaCy. (Irculatioe. that is 
tbe arterial eystan, with its parking, sewm, ppcs, 
wires, street-fistares. etc., ia of Ant importaDce ; 
hygiene, or the general ealnbrity of tbe tract, eoioea 
nest; baanty, or tbe pleasured appaaranoe of tha 
tract, emnm last, but not leaai in it represeoCs 
tbe hsrm<mio«s btieiding of those featares which rise 
from the plan *nch the plan itself. Tfaas the pUa and 
iu developoante are one and inseparable, and, more¬ 
over, in u intensive problem of this kind where 
boniiDg is tile wisin C 4 >naderetioft,tbe design is nuoi- 
featly an arcbitectoral problem from start to finish; 
though the architect. 1 friadly admit, reifnires tbs 
invaloable collaboration of an engineer and a land* 
scape architect, just as he requires the invalnable 
coUabontion of a mechanical engineer and a beating 
expert in the designing of an office bmlffing.** 

Stakusy G. Ramset [ J.]. 


The Uessage of the Artista. 

A nambec of artists have eomUnad to tiiov in a areia of 
Mtht^saphic {rinta tiro SIm* of BdUtn and her AIHm m 
tbe Ww, sad also sweb and infeesBOe aapecta oC 

our «An!t tgtinit Un enemy. Ibe Ihati^ Aims are 
abowD B a Msaea cd ABegoews, printed in eotoer. “ 
Fnedom of the Seas ” ia tendered by Mr. Frink feaagwyn. 
The Beuontacn of B el ^rn Ur. flonsaw Other 
sobjecta are nodertaheo by Mem Bulao, ITrrilTiTnhafrii. 
Augustna John, Emat Jaeh wm, G elid Mari. WUhem 
Nicn^soii, Chirks Bicketts, Bo th e ostein. 
SbanooQ, and Edmund J. Rollfaa. Tb» Bntidi Effort is 
tjfafied is sevtrel areiea. molt aa " Soldifirt.’' by 

Kenningt^ “ Making Shifs.” by Mnokead Base, 
and other Mriea by Mean*. Freiik Bciagwyn, CSannai, 
yeviosom Barhr^, CharVi Fean, WBJ Botheosteui. end 
eSande ShoppersoiL 'Ae wochi are now 
in the GeBeoee of the Art S uc ee iy , Kew Bond SOeet, 
aod are afterwvds to go to provinofal GaDsrioa. 


AD 8 TA PAVLVLVM VIATOR. 

On Wlu»ioday died, very suddenly, Thomas 
Sdwud Pryue, for tiuxty-tix yenre an AsdocUte- 
inember of the Royal Institute; aod it is deoired by 
hie naoy iriends that a few tribntAry lines may 
reewd, in our Chronicles, their esteem and affection 
for a greatly beloved comrade. Despite the frequent 
valediction i$ can be seldom said, with candonr, that 
a mao has kit this desperate elbow*work of life, 
regretted by all who knew biin. Yet, of Thomas 
P^ce it ie exactly true. His death gratis no man’s 
malice, bringa to n(»e tbe nnlovely solace of a rive's 
fail, ends no conflict or diipnte. To everyone, his 
thought wvs kdndly and his speech propitioos; ill*wij| 
and he were not acquainted; envy was, to him, but 
an idle word. Entirely happy in his lot, be was 
content with tbe world as ba found It, and coveted 
nothing but kk friends’ so<tiety. 

In <4^ times, inch virtues might have inspired a 
eUtely epll^h; hot we have grown tadturn in the 
ohuichyud, aod znnlce no discouree of our dead. That 
form of homage wookf have been not unfltting. for be 
was a man of wide reading and well fumisbed mind, 
who loved a sonorous phr^. Very bke in chaiacter 
most have been the old worthy, of whom it Is recorded 
that he—duet theee three hundred years—was “ sine 
oeteatatiooe probue, sioceros tine eujnedam oflen- 
aiooe, sine Invidia amabiha, koto ffis por% leordr rvool? 
Ail pntatae/ inter race plaoidus et hilaris, nulll 
acerbos, ikere ore mom/ mourners ai ik Club, omniuro 
offidornm diligentiaimns, was \e net of tke House- 
ammiOa/ erga cmnee braefiens.” It might have 
been compost to hie addrees, so well it fits bis 
memory; yet of bow few it would be said without 
exCiavi^moce! 

Perhaps ’(were better not. Tbe calm aod un- 
ambitioired tenoor of his life calls for no senlptnred 
mooDmsDt; he will not be fo^tten while his faends 
live, and be would have wished so larger iismortalliy. 
He sought no hi^ occasions, and achieved no sound¬ 
ing triumphs in ms art, preferring a quiet life with 
modest reward, to the phjacal str^n (for which he was 
unfitted) and tiw relentless anxiety oi conductiog 
great works. We may not deck his tomb with laurels, 
the vittor’s wreath bays wonld be unmeaning; buC 
we lay upon kk grave a sprig of sweet rosemary, 

“ rmembronce.” 

BBMB PRECABB VIATOB A IMIT ARE. 

J. w. 8. 


THB LATE GERALD HOBaLEY [P.]. 

The death took place at Orowborough on the 2nd 
Jq^ of Mr. Gerald Horsley, PeCov aod Member of 
CoiMrel, at the age of fifty-four. The youngest son of 
the late John Gelkott Horsley, R..!., and Mother of 
the dktu^isbad surgeon and nerve spedalkt, the 
late Sir 'nctor Horeky, he was educated at Era* 
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singtOD Scbool, bli articles with Ur. Kornifto 

Shftv, R. A., ftod studied in the Buj&l Academy Schools. 
He vas the first to hold th« OveD'Jooes TrsTslUng 
StudeDtohip, then, in Lii87^, teosble ioc two yesjs. 
He began piaotice in 1688, becszne an Associate of the 
Institute in 1S90, but resigned two years latei among 
the group of members protesting against the Oompnl* 
eory Examinations policy then being introduced at the 
Institute, Bejoiningas a Fellovln 1906, together with 
moat of those who had resigned with him, he had since 
taken a very active part in the afiaira of the Institute, 
serving on the Council and the Art Standing Com* 
mittee, and for the past three yearn as Hon. Secre¬ 
tary of the Board of Atehiteotural Educatioo. 

IThe funeral‘took place at Bast (Thnetead Pariah 
Church on the 6th July, tlie Institnte being repre* 
sented by Mr. Arthur Keen [P.] and Mr. Francis 
Hooper [7.]. At the Council Meeting last Mon¬ 
day the Hod. Secretary, Mr. E. 0uy Dawber, referred 
in feeling terms to Horsley's death and to tlie 
esteem and aSeotion in which be was held by bis 
coUesgues on the Conndl, and it was resolved that 
an expression of their appreciation nf hia valuable 
services to the Institute and to the profession, and of 
their deep i^eose of sorrow at Lis loss be recorded on the 
Minutes, and that a meaaege of their dnoereat sym¬ 
pathy and condolence be conveyed to his family. 

Mr. AftTauR Essy [7.j, who had been asked to 
oontrihuts a brief notice of his late fhend, writos 

It is eaeisT for me to express my personal feeling 
abont Horsley than to give any well-considered de* 
soription and j udgment of bis work. I Imew him sinoo 
tlie ^ay when he entered Mr. Korman Sbaw’e office as 
a pupil, and the unprersion formed there of his kind* 
lineas, his good feeling, and his courtesy has nrv<>r 
varied. He had the most genuine good nature and 
vaa liked by everybody in conae<|ueQcc. Hia regard 
for his master amounted almost to veneration, and it 
led him, perhaps, Into following the actual fomvi of 
Norman Shaw's work in preference to breaking new 
ground for himself, but he invested all that hi< 
touched with bis own sense of beauty and fitness. He 
had a good many opportunities of deahng with impoc- 
tact building, and the published illustrations of bis 
work show how ably he used them. But It was LIh 
aatronishing dranghtsmanship that was the remarkable 
side of his work. In the fi rst fe w weeks of bis pupi fage 
he would make co^s of Shaw’s crisp pencil (drawings 
with such fidelity to touch and feeling that the copy 
could hardly be told from the orIfdn^> and Reginald 
Barratt, who waf his fellow-pupil, would do the same. 
But while Horsley’s drswings show the methods of hia 
master, they have the most distinctive personal cha¬ 
racter and touck And they arc i^uite wonderful t Ik 
could draw intricate vaulting or tracery with the 
utmost pieciaioQ and firmness, or he could make hcau- 
tifol studies of sculptured detail in which the mcr>t 
tettsitivo accuracy wsa combined with soft, refined tex- 
tore, Compared with such drawings as tiinef u( Kiw** 


kin, while there js all tbs precision there is a certain 
uncempromisiog hardoasa of execution as if he 
grudged the loss of any single fact that was part of tb e 
subject, but there is always such breadth and sense of 
beauty in the work that his drawings, without excep¬ 
tion, are charming. His delineation of old work was, in 
fact, very much like that of Shaw or KesfWld, and Che 
subtie farthfuiness of it Is quite remarkable. He was 
the first to ?rin tlie Owoi-Jonca Studentship, and he 
made very good uas of the opportunity it gave him 
for study and travel. He did a good deal of water¬ 
colour work, but most of his drawings are in hoe, 
either in pencil or ink. 

In his pesonality he was nut strong or fordble, 
but he acted with such tact and reasonableness that he 
would carry bis point whsTS a more insistent man 
might have failed. Gertunly he waa very sucocasful 
as weU as popular in his Presidenuhip of the Arohitec- 
tura] AsftociatioQ, and In all that he did at the AjL, as 
well as at the Institute, be nhowed bimavlf capable and 
dependable ; in my opinion the recant developments 
of the Association were to a very great extent doe to 
his iufinence. 

I shall be corrected If I am wrong (I am away from 
home and cannot verify it), but I b^eve he was really 
and duly Cbe founder of the Art Workera’ Guild; at 
any rate, he was so original and active member and 
Secretary of it, and did very good service In shaping its 
aotivitiee. We shall always a^memher him with re¬ 
spect and affeetioD, and the lose wa have sustained 
nan never be made good. Abt?vr Keen (7,]. 

Among Mr. Horsley's principal architectural works 
are St. Paul's Girls School, Brook OreeD; St. Chad’s 
C’hurch, Longsdon, Stafis.; All Sednts' Church, Han¬ 
ley, Staffs.; Painted Roof and Wall Decoration, All 
Stints’ Churrl), I^ek, Staffs.; additions to Baloombe 
Place, SuBdOX ; '‘Fraiuea'Wid,” Stoke Pogea ; “ rover- 
wood," near Gomahal), Surrey; olBces for I'ntver* 
sitiea' Mieaion to Central Africa, Dartmouth Street, 
S.WV', part of station buildings for London and 
North-Wcatorn Railway Coc^pany at Plimer and 
Harrow, etc. 


THB LATE WILLIAM ARTlirR ItlGO [.4.J. 

*' Mori mr li cJ>o*np d'Jtonri^vt 
William Anliur Kigg [,!.] was kill id in France on 
April Ifith laA during heavy shelling uf hia platoon, 
from which not a roan aecap^ uninjured, 

Coe of the vast number cd the aplendid youth of onr 
oouniry to whom tbe idea of war fur its own ake was 
utterly abhorrent, but in whom tbe sense of duty and 
patriotism lias been so ccmpellingly atrong, ha joined 
tbe Pnbltc Schools Brigade as a private. Ha received 
Ids military training at Edinburgh, but while the 
papers fur his C(»in[ni9tion were still awaiting enm- 
pletinn he was drafted to Franty', and saw much active 
nervipe In the tTonclics before his untimely death. 

Hk career had been full of promise fur the future. 
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Alter preUsditarj ftitistic stodie* in Lnncwter XcQuca* 
pal School of An and a short period on ito taaehinf 
otaH, he spent'u jBars ae aessUzn tohia lather in the 
practical mani^emeot of hie buitiese as bnjlding con* 
tractoz in Camforth. He paaed from therein 190? to 
the ofSoe of &Er. G. A. T. Middleton [A.^ in London, aa 
aa arti<ded pnpil, and betiraen the jeara 1907 and 
1914 studied ncceaa^y at the evudng daaee of the 
irniversity CoU^ Sclu^ of Architectaie (irhene be 
was first pDseman in architectiiral design and Ponald* 
son &lver Medallist), the BctbI Academj Seboola, and 
CHaphim S^tool of Art, vhen be took the eonraes in 
modelling, drawing from the anti^sa end from life. 
Maintaining an active eonnectian mnaznrhile with hie 
Bative distnet, he eenaed oot there inpavate pracdee a 
nombei cf intereetang domestic building aerenJ of 
which were illnstrated in the Scadio Tear Books. In 
addition to snch mamfold activitaea during tbeee 
yeara, he found time for travel and aket^ng in Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, France, and Italy. Folloinng a pebod 
spent in the office of hiz. Bobert Gti^ m Qisj'a 
Inn Square, he joined in 19141 he staff of Meeers. Bru- 
shaw Oase and Hope in Bolton, vhieb be only left to 
enter the Army. 

A trmzung so unusually thorongh, at once praotical 
and tugtdy artiadc, allied with very con^etshle 
Daturil gihi had fitted him to take a loxsowst {dace 
among the younger geoerstion of architeete. 

A man of high chuacter sod ideals, and with strong 
individuality, poes«eang,too,allthe typicalshrewdnesa 
of judgment ^ the oortbeiner and aomwAing more 
than Ida share of ita dry buawur, he was a smgularly 
chaiming personality *nd most pojralar amongst hia 
aaaodatea. 

He was devoted to hia profeaon, a eleverand artas* 
tic draughtsman, a hard worker, and a des^Mr of 
great promise. Withal hs had restraint, and the capa¬ 
city of waiting bra time. SachraenolMneootiookand 
fine mental b^nee can ill be spared in oar national 
life, and hs leaves the youi^er ranks of oor piofeeeion 
distinctly the pcM>re7 'bj bin lose. Deep aympatby will 
be extended to his ycimg widow in ber sad berMTo- 
meat. JowN B. Gass [F.]. 


Prefessiooel Claasee War ReBef. 

TolJuSdiior. JounMai R.I.Bj^.,'— 

Sra,—Tbe excellent work which is bang carried on 
by the Frofeasonal CUaea Wat Belief Coundl ia not 
perbapo aa widely known aa it should be. Kot the 
least deserving of their many branches in which they 
give aasistanee to professonal classes is the wo^ 
carried out by the Maternity Oonunittce. The 
Maternity Narnng Home, at 1A ranee’s Gate, S.W.7, 
was opened by the Pro/eaaooai CSaases War Belief 
Council early in 1915 for the benefit of the wives of 
profeMional men adveraely affected by the war. 
0 ver 500 babies hsN'e been bom therein. Ap|dication 
for admiaaon or for aaBstaoce in regard to maternity 
expenses at Lome ^oold be made to the Secretary 
Youra faithfullv, Gkorob Ht’BBAnn [F,}. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The R.I.B.iL Record of Hooeor; Forty.nftb Ust. 

FoIUh m tJu War, 

PojrroM, Harou) Fnnzisnic [AmwoU]. Killed in 
action in France on 29th April. 

Ri6Q, Private William AnrEun, fiiddlcMX Regiment 
[Aasoewte]. Killed in action in France on 19tb 
April. 

McLbaw, Sod Iseut. Jamss MoMTBira, 2nd High¬ 
land Ugbt Infantry [$(wfevir]. Killed in action 
whilst leading a bombing party oo 28th April. 
licBt. J. H. MeLean rolaatoered for lervke with 
the H.X.L in Octobei 1914 and vm aeat to GeJlipoIi. H» 
vunmstodaCDsuDiMion iatbsScottiab Blfiei In 1916 and 
|«dt Tor Fruc« ia Octobor l*#t Later be was attached 
so tbe2ad H.L.I. (Terr.) aod fioaUy was transforrsd into 
tbs B^olar E.1.1. His wu 23 yean of age, belooged 
to pawky, aod bcdonJoiBlog the Army was in tha oflice of 
Mr. Jobs Pairweasb^, arehiteet. GUegov. He )* a 
brothet'ia-lav e< Ur. BaBiitoa Kol, of Ql asgow [Xieeaff ate]. 

Ifemhers* Schi/ aUtn. 

ButMAK, 2nd leeut. Gboffrby, Boyal Flying 
Corp<. Acmdentallyidlied on 30th June. Aged 
23, Tonnger son of Mr. John Sulman [] of 
Sydney, HB.W. 

Waixu, Captain L. B,, A.P.W.O. Yorks Begunert. 
^rd of wonnda reemved in action lat July. Only 
aoTviving son of Mr. W. 8. Walker (J.J, of Hall. 
Mr. WaU^’i elder son, Captain Denis H. Walker, 
of the same regiment, died of wounds in Jannary 
1915. 

WAKBionr, Captsio AnTHun Joan, X/eiceeteTshire 
Re^ment. Ktibd while leading an attack near 
lens on 8th June. Only eon of Hr. Artbnr 
WakeHey [F.^ of Leicester. 

Capaij) Wakeder vaa a Stodeat of (he loedtute. but 
deddiag to eater the Wesleyaa niiniitr; ha proceeded to 
Petarboaae, Cambridge, where he wae vbea war broke oot. 

Mikiarg Sonourt, 

Flower, Lient.-Ool. V. A., London Regiment (The 
Queen’s) [Zecenfidte], has been twice mentioned 
IQ diepatebes, aod in tbe last Birthday Hononm 
was awarded tbs D.S.O. 

Moone. Capt^ Fitict>EKiCS William, Boyal En^- 
oevT* [A.]. ba>9 b?en awarded the Military Crom. 
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JotiiSij, Lieut. U tOMB lie WABt>» WdLb Ee^inent . ], 
Awarded the MiUtar/ Cross in 1915 and recently 
mectioDed in dispatches, has been promoted 
Captain, UivUional Headquarters Sta6. 
CtouTiNG, Lieut. CflABtBS EMfiBBSoy, The Bu£b[^.], 
who received the KiUtary Cross soma time ago, 
has been gasetted Captain and appointed Qaneial 
Staff Officer. Captain Clouting was wounded in 
the Somme Csinpai^ last Septemhet and 
I'etumed to the Front in February, 

Semnj? with the Forces. 

Infonnation baa been received that the following 
aie serTing, the total Co date being 75 Fellows, 525 
Associabea, 317 licentiates, and S95 Studaote 
Fullow. 

Riehatdson, Albert Edward: Probationary Eqoipnicnt 
Ofi«er, R.F.C, 


AaeociATBa. 


Fyfe, J. Bimpioo : Conner, R.G.A. 

LoTBitt, R. i,: R.N.A.e. 

Wliaeler. Ohnetopber W.: Lieut.. A.8.O. Supply Cepart' 
jiieot. 

Licsktiaid. 


Welle*BladeB. L. M.: Captain, R.F.C. 
Wenyon. Q. H.' Lieut.. Camernnianjt. 


Pro>rtCfioK«, Aypoiniweitt^, rtr. 

Mr. Bdgat Wm. Ofovoe 0«enden who waa 

In the WoBt Sent Yoomanry, and baa kerved in Bgypt, the 
Dardsnollae and Balonioa, has boon gazetted 2od Lient. in 
tho Rcval Ladeaeter Ragiraant. 

Ur. & O. Roberta tA.jhaa been promoted to9ndLi«uh, 
Rc^ai Eoeineera. 

^cond Liont. Wqt. W. Uonaton {A .1 baa been tranaferred 
from tho Royal Iriah FQffi>iera to the Royal B&gineera. 

Mr. Arthur H. Bo)d f/.l, Hon. Seerotery R.I.B.A. for 
rlouth Afrioa, who ie in theVetcrane* Reeorve, Cape Town, 
haa had consderable military osperlenoo and eoon eomo 
hard eerTioe. Before loaviue England in 1877 he had 
aerved first in the 2od Devon Volnnlecss and aftorvards in 
the London Soottiah. At the Cape he joined tba Cape 
VoJonteet Artillery and took part In the Galka Ooaleka, 
Ferthem Border, and Zulu Wan. In the South Afncan 
War he eerved ae Lieutenant in the Cape Peunenla Ar* 
ttllory. When the prseont war broke out be acted on the 
Capa Town Recruiting Ccmniittefi, and afterward! joined 
the Cape Peoioeula Citizons* Training Force. 


ChariAf Cross Bridge. 

The S.E. & G. R^lway Company's Bill fur alteriug 
and stcSQgbhening Cbaiing Cross Rmlwny Bridge came 
before ft Committee of the House of Lords on the 3r<l 
July, opposition to the proposal being ofiered on behalf 
of the R.I.B.A. and the London Society. 

Ur. Tempssti Chief Engineer to the South-Bastem 
Ksjiwaj, Informed the Committee that the bridge was 
a source of anxii^ty, and its strengtheniug, at a cost of 
£167,000,should be carried out as ftoon as practicable. 
The Company had ftbaodoned the powers obtuned in 
1900 for widening the bndge, but not those for the en¬ 
largement of Chftriog Cross Station. 

Sr Francis Dent, General Manager o£ the mlway, 
said if ft Bcheme w*ere put before them for a larger im¬ 
provement the Company would not raise objection to 


icon the ground of havingapent the £167,000 W which 
powers were asked. 

Mr. Honoratua Lloyd, K.C., on behalf of thr opposi¬ 
tion to tlie Bill, asked that the work should be post¬ 
poned for ft period of two years after the de ohiratioQ of 
peace. The petitioner ag^nst the Bill were anxious 
that ft fair opportunity should he given for the develop¬ 
ment of a properly considered and larger aoheme pro¬ 
viding for the removal of Charing Cross Station to the 
south ride of the river and the construction of a fine 
road bridge uith appropriate approaches. The Rail¬ 
way Company’s BiD bi its present form would un¬ 
questionably prejudice the eventual carrying out of 
the greater scheme. 

Evidence against the Raila*aT Company’s proposal 
was given by Sir Aston Webb, the Earl of Plymouth, 
Lord TtihbJcadale, and Mr. John Burns. Mr. Bums 
srid that when the Channel Tunnel waa oonstnicted— 
and he believed Chat was now ine vi table—the traffic of 
the South-Eastern Railway would probably be doubled 
or trebled. Charing Cross Bridge and Station in its 
present position would then be miserably inadequate. 

The Chairman, In announcing the decision of tho 
House of Lords Committee, said they would allow the 
BUI to proceed upon tho RHilway Company ^viog an 
undertaking that no sxpenditure in relation to Cha^ng 
Cross Station as apart from the bri^ should he in¬ 
curred without Parliamentary sanction being obtedned. 

The Committee further decided that, in the event oC 
any public improveinent involving the removal of the 
existing station and bridge being anthorised within a 
period of fifteen yesn, tne trilway company should 
not be reimbursed for any expenditure they might 
incur on (ha strengthening of the bridge. 

The Committee also ivquired that tho company 
should not GOmitienee oonstruction on the works above 
water until the expiration of three years from the 
pasting of the Bill, unlen the Board of Trade, in tile 
public interest, abould require the work to proceed 
earlier. 

Prom the point of riew of all those in favour of tbe 
Iftr^r scheme ftdvoo&ted bv the Instituta and the 
Xiondon Society the decision of the House of Lords 
Committee will he welcomed as alfording reasonable 
opportunity for the authorities to talte Into considera¬ 
tion the postihilities of the greater scheme, and tho 
additional aafeguarda now introduced by the Com¬ 
mittee should prove of greftC service. 

At the firat meeting of the new Cooncil of tba Royal 
Institute on the 9th iust, a cordial vote of thanks was 
paswd to Sir A.st.on Webb. R.A., for his suocessfni 
labonrs in Conner linn with tlie Cliftrinc Cross Bridge 
Bill. 


OBTTUART. 

WUliain Henman.—At a recent General Mooting of the 
rnstitute rtierenoe was made by Mr. B. Guy Dawhw, Ron. 
Secretary, to the death of Mr. Wta. Henman, of Blr- 
mioghaTQ, and a rceolution wu piwod eiproming tbe 
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lostituWe at hm de w >» aoi rnnrtoHu g with Us Glugov Sebool at Art. wtbkd him to tn^el in lUlj astd 

rol*tiT««. Ur. Hanmon. viio nagaoA ha F«Uova)up ia Fwieo for«x moatt^ ’ On bis roCura ho won ib« B LB A. 
1913. h4d hftd * ]aoc acd endiUbb otmoattkA with (bo Silw Xodol nl OO 10». for mounrod droi^ncft of 
Lotitoto. He comod oS tho loititato UwUl in Sk Fietro IfootMio. ttooie. K« wm for ^eor* ia 
1868 for ha drowiap of U>» dnrch o< St Ttonx. the oAoa of his imcb, ox-Boilio Houstoo, of I>uafuiiiHa«. 

cbeboo ; wtf owordod tho Pb^ Stodnlohip m WTl; «od ww «ft«rwvd» te three yMn eax tho eteff of Sir John 
beceue 40 Aomote id 1862.01X1* Fellow 101895. Inwn BonM at his Ghegow e^Qce. His commending officer 
Preadent of (he Boningfaem ArcUteetKnl AMOceitioo be writes tbM his Ion w keenly fete is the offioers' me^ He 
repr«awi»erifb»tbody» the IioJitoteOHiortlsnrt took *0 ns • keen wocker Aod quite teerkes of deogw. 
irT^esrt in its sfisifs. ArtvM to bafsthn, Qisw 

Henmen, in 1866. be wis 4ft«med9 amatafli io tbs offiee - 

of Prof«wr Heyter Lowk. mod, k»«, wwrt cd Mmnnd VrVTTTEG 

Sharps with ha works OQ AreWtoetefB. Hestartsd pne- JUitUlHO. 

tice at Stofkton-oo-Teos in 1871 and Tomorsd to Binninc- M tbe Owieral Xeetfar (Ordinary). heJd Monday, 
hem in lff?9 Aomv kis works wne lbs Bronwich Jnee. 1917, at A30.—Prsaant: l|r. firtteet Newton, 
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yortOQ, Lsads. Aberdare, I tmiri ^.W edwi s b l B y. Aetoi. otc. lu msmbeB had fsBen in tba War Xieot Boland 

His name was widely known bi eooneeUoQ vHk bc^xtal V^ter T i nea , Oaasdian Bspeditionary Poree. feilou 
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study. BBWftStbsaf^kvtrfthsNewGcwTalBaspitftl, Brigade Aay^ alsatod l»»-^t was resriyod chat an 

Bingham; tbs Royal Vk(«ia Ho^iiftl, Beltost; (be j ^ 

tununwnarTk, / _l « cntaredoB tbe Mjnntes.asd that a Bcasaro of eyoinathy 

G«st Hospi^Dddl^; aad sondolrnoe he aent to lhearra)aeT«^ J P* / 

Stookton and Ibccoftby Hcajatal (jeintJy £• A . ^ Prerident anaoBAosd that X. Honn Paul Ntoot, 

Whipbam): Hoejatal. laoadowdo oesosot, wWt saaiv^V4 who was to have beea present to rcceire the Eoyal Gold 

Dacki^ton Eoajita] artonama (with Mr. G. Gordon Hos* Medal, was prsvenCsd by UlneM from attending, and that 

kaa). Hswss theftrobrtee*, withbishratbar, Mr. CSiarlm the French Ambamedor in London had doputsd U. 

Bemnsfi. for the Metrepobtaa Asyluna Board, of the Adrien ThioTT. Seetetary of the Embassy, to recedre the 

HoTUS far CoDvaJetowt CiiMMk. Eart Oifl, hbrgatot 

ferure ChjWwn'a Home, Hm Ototb. Pwkha«. and laola- tmumlofon to U. Ntont. ^ 

Won Block. St. Anne’s ^ Thiefty read to tie meeting a letter from 

Eoiom, Hesdon Asyhnn. far tbeCwtnllMdA&okAsy- u. K^t. and briefly addressed the ae^ng on his own 
Icra Distpict Managets, and the third jnmma. Park Hia> behalf, a vote <ri tbsntt was pasted by aeelaznstion to the 
Hither Gnen; seemtdpRSWoai. Bristol Royal Infir PnoehAabaaedorfor deputing U. nijarry to bo prceeot. 
mft<7 ertnomL Breritw hb henpat*] work he h^ ft good Mr. B^vnaJd Btoaielii, Post Prestderti, having referred 
geotfsl pnetiea. Sn Binnii^iaa la was tie am h itegt of <9toa PrasidMt'a epnroaching ratirsaent ftnd cxpieeeed 
tho Kurwi’ Home; the Gentml Exchai^ cm the Chrkft the manner in whwh he had oondncted 

pany e Ofice*. Coj^ Roed, ICfrnd BoteLbew ponrart. ^ work o* Mr, Arthor Hacker, R.A. 
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library: Ifidliod (karntMa Hesne fv I n cnrabka, loam- eiation of Mr. Newton’s aerviow. and the PrsedenC haring 
iqgton, Tictoria Wing (with Mr. Hawl^ Lkyd); West r-«pMded, the proceedings terminated at 6,30. 

Bromwich Uoroo OfficM (with Kr. TTmmins); daeuto - . - . 
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ABCHITECTUHE AND CIVILISATION. 

Adjoaroeil DiscuMion at th« Sixth lafornMl Coafereoce {tha secaad oo this CQt3g««C) bald at the Fojal lastitute of 

Britiab Arthitects, 18th April 1917. 

Chairmak : Wr. F. W. Tnocf 


Tub chairman ; It ia not oeceaary for me bo 
recapitulate what toolc place at the first confereDce, on 
the 24bh of January last. You h&va already seen a 
full report of that meeting in the JouhtUL for Febru* 
ary. I may jnst remiud you, perhaps, that we had 
papers from Messrs. Letbaby and Wilson on the sab> 
jeet under disousaion—** Architecture and Oiinlisa' 
tioDMesaie. Bereaford Fits, lUchardaon Md Dunn 
spoke at some length, and Messrs. Lanchaster and 
Weil each made a tew remarks, giving ns hopes that 
they wonld make further comments at the adjonmed 
luteting fixed for to-day. Of those whose nainee 
were given at the first meeting as being willing to take 
part, two, owin g to the adjoamment, were Dot given 
an opportnnity to Apeak--vie, Messrs, Ricardo aod 
Crompton—and I was in hopes that both might now 
add their quota to the conference to-day. I shall ask 
them to speak first, unleas Prof. Letbaby, as oiigbator 
of these Corderencea and introducer of this particular 
subject, oarea to Tualfg 40 ^ preliminary remarks. 

Mr. HALSEY RICARDO [F .]: I would like to fob 
low on d proj)Ot oi certain tl^gs that Ur, Weir said 
which impressed raa as really touching the root of 
things. One of those was that architecture wsr on 
index of the feeling of the time, and the other was the 
importance of education. I think we aip hable, 
every now and then, not to take into account the 
tmporUnca of general feeling, and are inclined to sup¬ 
pose that the great men who periodically appear are 
pioneers, leaders, and makers oi things, ^ake the 
revival <rf Gothic architecture, which was a very great 
thing of ite kind. We are inclined to associate it with 
the personal work of men like Pugin and Butterfield 
and Street, forgetting that those men were really the 
index of a very strong feeling that backed them up. 
Without that iranrense popular force behind them, 
theirs would haves been merely sporadic individual 
efforte and wonld not have had anything like the eiTeet 
we know they did have. The same Aort of force of 

E iublic faehng affected the Frv-Raphaxvlites, and af* 
eeted the poetry of the time. One talkn of Kuslciu 

ThijU Btftoi. VoL IXTV. Me. U.—Ausosi 1017. 


and Madox Brown, of Roisetti, Morris, and so on, but 
what gave them their power vts the great feeling 
that wae behind them, which may be interpreted as 
a protest against the eighteenth-ceniuTy quietism. 
What was natural is those daya was tliat the people, 
dissatisfied with the spirit of their time, should be 
looking for some jumping-off place, some plaoa from 
which they m^bt me to more paetionate heights and 
proceed. The unfortnnate thing was that they kept 
their eyes turned ao severely backward that when they 
got to the platform, oc jumping*off place, no one 
jumped off: it became a question ^ correctness and of 
academic knowledge, of archieology, and things hke 
that. And so we sack back ioto another form of 
quietism, that is to say, a certain oomplaoent accept* 
ance of things as they were, a state of mind in which it 
was supposed that matters would go on wnll enough, 
provided they ware ^vgn sufficient time, I remember, 
many years ago, telking to Profeseor Letbaby and 
saying I thought what would be good for us would be 
to be shocked out of this feeling ot smug contentment, 
that it was of no use for us to hope that Afghans, or 
other people of that Ilk, would invade us, and there* 
fore t^ b^t thing would be to put a revolver in the 
band of every lunatic there was in the asylnms and 
turn them into the streets with Inatmctions to fire off 
the whole of their ammunltiori at all aod sundry. 
Well, that is the sort of thing that has happened. 
We are now under a condition of tblngA wjxich will 
bring about—I was going to say our having a clean 
slate, though that is not quite what 1 mean. But aa 
to our future, we all cealUa that we must b^d together, 
that there must be more communal feeling, there, must 
be leas satUfsetioa with individual things. And so, 
with this in view, we come to the questloo of edneation. 
And what 1 would like Co see, if it oonld be done, would 
be for the Institute to memorialise the Minister of 
Bdur^itioa, on tba ground that he hm now got the 
chance given by a clean slate of seeiog that every¬ 
where tben shall be a great teacVdng of the virtue of 
citisenship. That is what made Athens great, geo¬ 
graphically a paltry place with no natural advantages. 
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ud it hftd itbftioed gnvt in <mi cstimntion ever amoe. 
Tile Koee oi cituenahip is «bat b«e 4 I 0 O ra«4e other 
plnoea femoue. 

And, besides direct sducntion in dtueulup, 1 vonld 
iilce it tlso represented to the Ulnister, ee pert oi the 
edacetion of 4 citisen, that one of the characteristire 
of arohitectnie that can be tanght in the achoola ia 
that of orderlines, which at present we have rather 
lost sight of. Of comae, there ia the danger ^nt 
insisting apon definite cideHiMSS, seeing that archi¬ 
tecture, beuga bring art, must dereiop mnst pro- 
gnas; and there Is a sort of order, charming b ita way, 
which might be daecribed as CTyataHioe order, a fio^ 
sort of oraer. Tbin|a may be very orderiy, like the 
forming of a crjital, but when formed there is no 
progression. Oo the other hax^, tl^re ii the orderii- 
nasa of growth, Ufce that of the growing oak or the 
bjeebuee. We have to deaiwiihao art which b vita], 
one full of Kfe and of mwth, an arthitactnre aait^de 
for towoa which are flu of life and growth and develop* 
mant. Birt we stall want to keep to ordertinese, which 
at prasent we have not got. 

And oae way of edadog that, I think, woold he dso 
by repneentang to the tfinirter of Eduratioc that the 
teachbg of crafts b the schools would help a great deal 
b that way: that when yon work with yoor hands Ton 
discover the conditaons of cleanHoeas, cnaccoracy, and 
. of finish; yon ako diaooTer that there is a kb^ of 
fioalrty to good work. Yon diseowr that the drud¬ 
gery of it is pleasant, instead of bebg napleasant, as 
much education is. And there is so ameb Imb to nn* 
leam: mneh which you do is good for all tinv. And 
then yoa have an appredataon of what is not good 
work, as weU. 

A anther ^nt that 1 want to pvt before you has 
nothlngtOMwiththeMbiaterofEdacatiou. 1 think 
we do not sufficiently recog ni ae the part that women 
bare played in architecture. 1 pot it i n thk wav. If 
1 rememher rightly, Mr. Barm said that the thing we 
have dons of lata most soccesafnJIy has besn oor hmae, 
particularly our eonntry<hoiiBe, architecture, Mpea* 
ally in regard to the interior aTrangeineam of thr 
house, and I think that is due to the fact that women 
have insisted on having their sav b the matter. It 
has been very inconvenient ■nd distarbing to oer 
ar^tsocurs! omnkrknce, bet it has prodoeed amuJt 
that I think we can pride onraelvea npMi. And if 
that kjad of co'operatiou esa be extended it will make 
our rtreeti and towns more decent and orderly. 

Tn CHAIRMAN: tvill yon brbg that forward as 
a lesoiutioc, Mr. Ricardo ^ 

ADt. RICARDO: It n^t be pvt u the form of a 
raaolotaon that the lostitate sbrald memorialise the 
Kimster of Education on the lines I have been talking 
abont. 

Ma. W. B. VERNON CROMPTON [F.] read ^ 
following Paper: Many of the poinb iv thb Paper 
were jotted down some time ago a nd have already 
been dlMUSsed in part at the meelzog b January last. 


I hope, howaw, that you may tbbk them of sufficient 
importance to warrant fnrthet emphasis If considered 
from another aspect. 

Profeasor Lethaby deserves our th^nlr* for brmgbg 
before the Institute dofimtely and with conuderable 
breadth of view a type of snhject which has been over* 
loolmd by U9 as a bc^y. We are so bourgeois b out* 
look, to reepectabfe and correct in attitude, that it is 
hardly ecewidered the thbg to eonesn ourselves with 
aivhiceetnre b relation to ^ sense of order, economy 
and fitriMs and the many other qualitisa, values and 
artivitbs winch form the hasis of civiliaation^arthi* 
teeCore and poHtical economy, b fact. 

Profsteo? lethaby t Paper wee to a considerable 
extent a dneuetioo of ouebebavioni and bad manners. 
Now it is against this background of bad maDoeit, this 
disorderly and bent tym of life, that atchitectare is 
slhotmited, and Indeed the whole of the thbga we have 
been dacnssing at these conferences. This is discon- 
oeiting b that it ntaW* difficult architectural educa¬ 
tion and the other schemes b which we are iuteiested. 
Bowevar admirable may be oiir schemes of architec* 
tural edimation, however pious the resolutions which 
wa may pass in thw room, they sdU always remab 
aibemes or ideas working b a vacuum ubeas they 
cmndde fairly with the sense of values of the nation 
at large. 

Atebeo and aehools, to be really effective, must 
reflect tbs f "ip of values of the layman and not the 
revecae. If the former obtain, yoa have architecture 
growing naturally out of the Hffi of the times; if the 
fatter, you have a pneathood imposing upon the people 
1 mystery they eannot understand. The late Mr. 
Mat^ PhilHpps tried hie beat to get the GngliahmaD 
to realise b hk heart, not merely to assent with his 
miiid, that the arcbitsotuie of a civilisation was one 
of the amst valid piaoes of evidence whereby the 
sptDtual and btellstfoal attainments oi that dvilisa- 
tica conid be raeasnied. We are getting exactly the 
^pe of architeetnie we deserve or can undeiatand, a 
type at coca beffsetiva yat dombant, incoherent yet 
exprcaaive, vimJent yet banal, enhservientto prescrip¬ 
tion yet anarchie. It is difficnJc, howevar, for us 
to get away from our eentimentef middle-class notions 
that the modem Sn^ish home, the modern English 
faebury, is a model for all the world. To stark reality 
the vast majonty of EngHsb homes and factona, built, 
say, withb the last ten years, are our diagrace. 

teiatiun of dvliitetioQ and architecture is one 
of cause aod effect: the Intellsetual life or civilisation 
win give tha mkOectual architectus. The eecsnous 
life prodnee the sanenoua art, and so on. D the 
architeoture of tbs praeect time is anarchic it shows 
thsi the avihiation of our time has muddled ideas an d 
an izntional way of thiukbg. To seek to improve 
the archxtectue of this oouniry by improving the 
education of architects is ezcellenC as far as it goes, 
but itia a mote essential if less obvious duty, not only 
AS ciHsens but ae architects, to pot oar energies bto 
altezbg ideas about elementary and.pubhc school 
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dducAticQ »nd all those other matters which direct the 
cxirreata of our ciTiHutioD. Only hy so regarding 
things can we aeoid the error of putting the cart before 
the horse. 

AltboQgh the relation of life and architecture is one 
of cause and effect, it would be a raistake for us to 
consider that the condition of architecture in any 
country at any time is a primaty effect of life or eivilj- 
satioQ : it is merely a teeondary effect produced by 
secondary caasee. If we are die latisfied with the con' 
dttion of architecture and wish to get at the real reason 
for its lamentable state we mnst pats over these 
secondary relations, such as the inflnence of the com* 
petitive contract system, the decline of technique In 
the crafts, building for the purpose of profiteering 
and dtvidenda, etc., upon architecture, and get hack to 
those that are primary. This is what 1 shall try to do. 

History shows that civUlsatioos cannot run for long 
upon an even keel: they are always subject to shocks, 
but these shocks are not necesHanly dettimental*"' 
in many cases they may be Invigorating unless they 
are so extreme as to prevent the civiKsatioo adapt* 
ing itself, in which oaee dislocation occurs in the 
organism and the dvilisation either breaks down or 
goes under; is altered or weakened. Has there been 
such a dislocation to which our civilisation has not 
been able fully to adapt itself t I believe there has, 
and in tracing It we shall hope to touch upon the 
*mary cause of which I have spoken. This would 
a task of considerable difficulty when we take into 
account the multitude of causes, cutreuta, factors, 
reasons—call them what you will—at work in the 
world: unless we remember that the most powerful 
oaose or set oi causes, in fact the root cause of 
change in our latter-day civilisations, ia in Its nature 
economic. 

If we wish to have a clear ides ae to what Is wrong 
with architecture at Its root we must c.eB3e to confine 
our disoUBsions to stylas, education, or sestheties, the 
disorder of out sttaets, sound building, etc., for to do 
so would be meielyto consider effects, leaving causes 
untouched. That which has thrown architecture off 
its baUnee is synonymous with that which has dislo¬ 
cated our dvilisatioD. 

As arehitecta in search for this economic cause, let 
us recall to irimd the nature of eighteenth-century 
civilisation. We sea there the gradual extinction of 
an aristocratio class with the power and wealth : 
having a modicum of scholarship sufficient to keep 
alive a tradition which it wsa al»Ie to Impose upon 
a people who bad for the most part a definite states. 
EverythlDg was homcgcueoua uid oriented in the same 
direction : the msaos of the civilisation—as regards 
the art of bulldin^weTe'suffident for the and in view. 
At the present day there ie no aristocracy to apeak of, 
but a plutocracy with no particular scholarship and no 
particular tradition : a plutocracy unable to impose 
anything but a stray fashion upon a common people 
wl^, in their turn, are mainly wage tamers without 
status. 


It is difficult bo find a condeneed and general formiAf^ 
to describe the economic cause for this change, a 
cause behind which it is not necessary, here and now, 
for lu to go ; but it may be sufficient to formulate the 
cause by saying that since the latter half of the 
eighteenth century man's eontrol over certalu phyaioaf 
forces has developed with extreme rapidity and at the 
expeose of his powers in other directions. Henoe the 
want of balance, the dislocation in our dvrlisatLon, and 
the chief reason—speaking in geuerd terms—of the 
troubles we are diecusaing. Bergson, In L'Si»lvtu>n 
Orealric^, touches upon Idea as follows: “ Noe 
hsMtudes bdiWducUes et zntoie sodaks survivent 
aeersilongtiempe auz elroonstances pourlesquellea elles 
^taient faites. de sorts qne lee effete profonds d'une 
invention ae font remarquer lorsque none en avocs 
d4jh perdu d« vue la nouveaut^. Un siiole a pass6 
depuis I'inveotion do la machine k vapeui, et nous 
commen^ons seulement i reseentii la secouase pro- 
fonds qu’elle nous a donnio. La revolution qu'elle 
a op6rie dans I’industric n'en a pas molns bouleversA 
les relations entre lo8 hoounea. Dee Id^cs nouvelles 
Be Invent. Des sentiments nouveaux sont en voio 
d'^clnre.... GUs sen'ira k difinir un age.'' 

The economic situation arising from man’s control 
over certain physical forces, developing with extreme 
rapiditv and st the expense of his powers in other 
directions, coming aa lb did in a rebtidvely sudden 
manner, resulted In g^^nng great wealth to eome aod 
as a consequence poverty to others In dirsetioas where 
there had been no great wealth ox abject poverty 
previously. Wealth accrued bo a class of the com* 
mnniby to whom the planniog of Bath and Blooma* 
bury made no appeal; in whom the down-at-heel con 
trivancee of modem U fs produce d no j ar. 

Considered economically, wealth is power over the 
lives of others; considered also cconomioally, dvihsa- 
tion is a method of diatributing wealth. Understand' 
ing this will enable us to appredate that bereiu lies the 
factor which brought about the gradual extiDCbioD of 
the aristocratic influence of the eighteenth oeotuxy— 
the Bladesovcr tradition of Wells—that anstoeratio 
tradition which gave us fiowwood and Prior Park, a 
tradition which oan never return in spite of the hopes 
of some. Herein, also, lies the factor which has pro¬ 
duced Hoi bom and the Strand, which has destroyed 
the craftsman with hia status uuder the aristocrat aud 
haft given us the band under the plutocrat. All this la 
of vital importance to architecture ; but, judging from 
tbs amount of attention ^ven to the sul^ob by this 
institute. It might not conoe n us at all. we have the 
means whereby an income of £5i),000 can be accom¬ 
plished, but we have not tbs moans whereby it can bo 
spent properly. We have the means whereby half a 
million can be earmarked for building, but we have 
not the means whereby to avoid sweating our 
labourere. 

I do not overlook the fact that similar conditions 
bave prevailed In clvlluations wbicb produced great 
art. But if tbe matter be studied In detail, I think 
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you wiil fiod thftt eti* difieieiMo in degtte betWMD 
thos 0 prtMZLt sod part pbues ia so gEcAt tf ftljnort to 
fcmomit Co ft diffarenee in hind. AH dviliftfttioQa cap 
and have vitAatood, tbe strain ttsang from 
tinatnbte eooditzons op to ft point; ti»t point kv 
paaned in England oaHy in the aiiioWn^ eentory. 
Henc« the rea^t t ArcUieets most gnap deariy aM 
witbont evasioe, ahofflo or comprooiiae uo natnia of 
the economic eanae which haa piodncad the primary 
effect of dialocataoQ which in tan produces the 
secondary effect npoo arcbHactnre. 

By all means kt ns hammer at the political admini* 
fftrators and the mnnidpa] autbontiea, but in luoe 
cases out of tan yon will find ignoruit and oasym' 
pathetic eaia and eyes, becanaa they are the ears and 
ayes of thoee who from their elementary or pobUc 
school life onn arda ban not been bred to attach much 
importaneeto many of tkceethings wUeb,] tiast, we 
in this room cooaider as ^tal to oar aurinl as a great 
nation. The machlneiy ia than to do a great deal, 
but not the knowledge or goodwifl. Tho whole himp 
of things must be lasTaiMd. b«t the day has gone by 
when ^s upper porticn of the hunp can be leavened 
and the lower pc^on left. 

Half a eentniy of spade*w<wh ia ahead of oa in a 
State at present but partly democratssad, alow work 
with meagre reauhs before a foudatimi can be pie> 
pared upon which a avihsatior can ha rmsed wiiich 
will not ausbebawft Itaelf continnaDy and be open to 
Ptofeesor Lethaby’s jnst indictaieota. The adato* 
eratac age is gone for good; in the democratic age 
before na we shall not be idde to prodoee excePeat 
architecture unkm (be people Kts as excaOeot life. 
It is, therefore, time for this Institota to lay aside ita 
aloofness and to go down mto tite arena as a propa¬ 
gandist body anzioQs to ally iteeli with engLoeen, 
master bulldera fimdes onionista, haTing a Bvafy 
faith which itabonklaetfoTih in a tractaaanliteratiira 
thoroughly well written. We have spread oaraeivea 
very agreeably owar the BagHsfa RenaBeance, the 
formal garden and euchhke imporCairt pkaaaotries; 
we should now vmce oor oonwictiow not ooly apon 
the fiva or six axcaOent suggeatiorw by 

Professor Lethaby, hat afeo upon tha relation of the 
arehitect and bl< work to all tha vital ecoaomio 
pruUems by which we are being stiffed. 

Axchitectore for some tiffle past appeas to have 
slipped off the kres Hne of the evoh^on oi thlngi, 
pa^y hecaiiea great aroMtectoie cannot exist in ao 
irrtligioua civil^tioo, bat partly hecaise we our- 
salvea have shot oar eyes to the rei£^ of thin^. 

I have intentionally bs<n somewhat provocative, 
and I irost you do not think 1 have bean talUng 
aroand the pdnt. 

Mb. H. V, LANCHESTBB f/.]: May it^oot he 
sugfrested that the entire attihide of tbe ajvhitoctacal 
prokation as repceaeated by the profeaDooal aoaetia 
in reUticQ both to the pnbKe arid to arckltaota k in 
need of drastic revioon, and that the preaent mooMat, 


when ideas are in the melting pot, is a suitable time 
to effect a nbacge in thin respect I The claim that 
ttuB is the moment to forward any propoaition for a 
reorganisation at one piofeasioa^ activities is rein- 
forcM by Che fact that moat of cot younger men are 
in the Porcaa, and that it ia tbe dnty of tboae who are 
not to see that on ^eir retain to the ranks of the 
profeasioa every pranticabk opening is made for 
them to take up their work again. With this in 
view it wQl eurely ba beat Chat tnooe who have not a 
definite postion to which to retam abould be placed 
with spedal regard to thtir faculties, preasot and 
potent^. It k not for us to look at their claims in 
a narrow spcrit. After all, they represent nearly half 
the effectivH of our profeation during the coming 
decadea. However, this k only one aspect of our 
proUem. and ooe that, though it looms largely at tbe 
moment, ia none tbe Icsa anbaer^ent to the main 
aigoment in favonr of an effort to raise the efficiency 
of the piofeasioc as a whole. Taking first the position 
of architect towards the public. Oni moat im¬ 
portant dnty k to endeavom to ensure that the 
nation secuiaa the beet architecture possible. We 
are not exonerated from thk duty by the fact that 
the pubfie k incapable of secuiiag this by its own 
effoM. To commence with, if we as a body took a 
greater intorest in tlie problems bnlced up with oux 
aped^ spdiare of activity, snch as sodal and educa- 
tioBil qaesti{ma, these aympatbies would bring us in 
return a ckarer appreciation oi cox own work. 
Ag^, may it not be poeuble to offer the public a 
more easy road by which to obtain a higher standard 
of demgn ia boU^ga of all clasaea ? Is it going too 
fat to say that to tbe artist and inventor a fully 
occupied bfe u worth far more than the amassing of 
sarplas wealth which can only be utlHsed in buying 
iuMor recreation i The appreciation of this fact 
heee us tiom tha obeeaaion that we need to receive 
toon than a reaaonabk eompctaoce from our efforts, 
IS even then our Hie k a fojler one than that of those 
Ism happily occupied. Once convinced of thk, we 
are at lib^iy to o^nise our enemas in such a 
manner as will best lead to fine arcbitaeture, and to 
eliminate factoa dkcouraging this. 

Before carrying my argument further, may 1 
demand you acceptance as an asom the assertion 
that everyone enjoys best tbe type of work in which 
he k Dictd skilful; and tbe futbei one, that the 
field ooveied by the piactiea of architecture Is so 
broad that a greater degree of specialisation k 
admisabk t Th^ views have been widely accepted 
in the Voitod States, where the large offim inclods 
man of varied types of qualification. I think it may 
he cJaiTTied that acdutactuie has been the gainer; 
and, though we may not wish to organise exactly on 
theee Hnsa, it wUl be well to bear in mind tbs fact 
that by tlu means those whose eapadtua difo are 
working much more effidently than by our in- 
dividoalktic sjetam. It will probably be felt that 
toe gunos of oar own country k sot quite in hezmony 
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with theae I&rge OTgftoiafrtioiis, but is it oat posaibls 
sacure soske of tha &dvAntsge8 withoiit snoh w 
pi^QOunced sfrcrifice of penonsl imfutv'Te t 
Th« Aim I hsTe in miud is tbst mors of oni boild- 
iDgB sboiUd show the hand of Cha gesiiins aithitsot 
rather th&a that oi oae to whom stsd the acbievs* 
meat of some flimolation of the ksI thing is a labonooa 
effort, W« hart in oui ranks men of higUj 
developed aitistio laonitiea who nnder our in^vU 
dualistic system devote Vut a tithe of their time to 
the exercise of these. We have sound and lugeoioiu 
plannere and constmctots who are called upon to go 
outside theii own sphere to an almost equal extent. 
Ws have those whoM skill litt in the taotM >L^ndlipg 
of difficulties; those who are specially capable as 
busineea organisea in respect to bnUdu^ work; 
indeed, it is not possible to clas^fy all tbe shades of 
abihty and temperament. 

It would be waste of time to recite tbe various 
hapbasard expedients now employed as correorives. 
Ton can all dejnct them for yourselves, and an 
probably fully aware of tbe extent to which they fail 
in respect to onx avowed aim of securing tbe b«st 
architecture we can conceive of as possible. We can 
see the rewons why they f^, and Imov that cot the 
least of these is the Hmited outlook we ourselves have 
taken in regard to our praorice of our profeerion. Is 
it not time, armd the general revirion oi ideals, to 
consider whether we catutot broaden this outlook and 
diaoover a means of reorganising architectural work 
on Tinfdi condneive to better architecture and icoreased 
general effioeccy f Whatever we may be abk to do 
for the future by improved methods of educArion 
and other measures, the fact lemaina that the pro* 
fesrion offers employment for more than the number 
we can hope to fied gifted with tbo faculty of archi* 
tectural expression, and the problem will remain of 
getting the best posaible output from the leinited 
number so gifted. The French (Tovernment attempts 
this by tbe^piefereutial treatment it accords to the 
selected class of arobitectB “ dipldm^,'* but we are 
hardly likely to get much immediate help from our 
own (rovemment, already ovsrbordened with more 
general problems. Our clients, tbe public, ate cot 
in a position to appreciate the difficulties. If any* 
thing is to be done we /nugt do it for ourselves— bur 
how ? That is tbe question before us. 

Now, assuming tut we have tbe hast will in 
the world with regard to co-operating with our pro- 
faiaiozial brethren, it ia not easy to see bow such 
co-eperatioc ia to be effective, even with the most 
altruistic intentioca, except by means of a profM- 
aional society. Suoh a sodety must do more, in two 
ways at least, than has been customary hitherto. 
First, it must dnd a way to secure closer personal ecu* 
tact between all its members; secondly, it must see 
that special qualities exhibited by any ol ita members 
receive adequate mooguition and opportunity. Take 
our own Institute. 1 think it is qmte wrong that any 
member should be allowed to ignore ita extsteuce 


from the day be joins to that on which he dies or 
retires. Thm are so many things that we might do, 
but doii% that everyone ought to take a share in the 
work appropriate to the stages of his career. From 
tbe moment of entry as a student there should be 
sozneoue at hand from whom advice and help may 
be sought; and such relationAhips should continue. 
I will not weary you with details of method, aa one 
need merely point to the fighting sarvicee as ofEsring 
a hint as to how oembera of a corporate body may 
be grouped and kept in touch with each other. This, 
effectively dona, fa^tales the second requirement— 
namely, that merit should be promptly recognised 
and rewarded. It would be much easier to inffnecce 
public bodies, and even other prospective employers 
cf architects, if the Institute were recognised as 
devoting its chief intereat to the advancement of the 
standard of architectural achievement without eus' 
piciOQ of professional bias or aggrandisement. We 
have already gone some way in justi^ng this claim, 
thoogh but a short distance oompared with that to 
be covered If we ate to earn the confidence of the 
public that when it plaocs itself in our hands as au 
adviser we as a body will act uuTcservedly in the 
iutereeto of the comuueity in respect to arobitecture, 
and will treat our own members as au organisation 
to be utilised, in groups or individually, in exaolJy 
tbe way by which the public interest wfU best he 
served, and in no other. 

There are societies in exietence which have been 
formed to do the work that we should be doing. The 
London Society, the National Housing Society, the 
Oardeu Cities Asaodation, are all doing work that it 
is the proper function of this Institute to do, We 
have ignored it, and other people have taken it up. 
The couseqneuce is that they are in touch with the 
vital forces in the country, while we seem to be sitting 
in the clouds. 

We know that there h oo leoreation tiiat bears 
comparison wjcb the exercise of onr own craft. By 
this closer contact it will be more easy for us to take 
up our work in tbe most effident way. We need not all 
be shut off in oui individual cubicles, to try and strug* 
gle through the work as beet we can. When we know 
that another man can do a oertaiu pert of out work 
better than we can ourselves, we shoiJd frankly admit 
him into our band, with tbe riugle object in mind that 
ws ate gving the be«i we can to the public, who, after 
all, are the people to be comidered. If we see that a 
man has made parCicnlariy good progress in a certalo 
direction, he should have better opportunities afforded 
him than be geto at present of *' makln g good.** Take 
the case cf tbe man who ha* won bis spun by studying 
d^gn ; he is often in a worse position than tbe man is 
wbo has made no effort at all in this direction. I 
should like to see the public able to place theraeelves 
in OUI hands as their aHvisere vrith regard to architec- 
toie and tbe qu^oos that are hnksd up it. A 
resolution has been drafted on the Uncs ol Mr. 
l/»t.bsby's opening which I will read : 
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Mb. I 1 ANCHB 5 TER; I should like, as an o^eot- 
leesoQ, to point to the miserably attenuated li^ of 
Honorary ^lembere of this loatitute: it is so very 
atrophied, compared with what it ought to he, 

Thb chairman : This is Mr. Bioardo's reso¬ 
lution : “ That the Institute should Tepreseot to tha 
hCniater of Edaoation the importance of insisting, in 
all the nnWereicies and schools under his charge, on 
education in the duties oi citisenship in relation to the 
amanitiea of our towns and cities, and the valne of 
caannal instruction in mental development." 

Mb, weir ; 1 win second that wM pleasure. 

Mb. JliMMBTT: Would it be worth while to deal 
with that subject as a whole, that In to say, the im¬ 
provement vre want in the general education of the 
conutry 1 A resolution might be drawn up embody* 
ing other points also, besides those raised by Mr. 
Hicardo and Mr. Fletcher. There is Mr. Fletoherh 
vary interesting point ahooi the training of tbs eye. 
If we put all th^ resolutions down, and put them on 
one side for a cUscusuon. thinloDg them over mean* 
Nvlille, wc may get a general resolution dealing with the 
whole question of the education of the layman, ae it 
were, from our point of view. 

Mb. LANCHE8 TER; The next Conferenoe will be 
on Education. 

Pbotisbor LETHABY : We oould then explain it 
and expand it. 

Mb. weir : That le a wider resolution. The next 
Conference is on the education of the architect.^a 
mote limited subject than is set out in this resolution, 
which speaks of the education of the titlsen. 

PnorBSSOB LETHABY: I think we should take 
this now. 

Ms. JEMMBTT: It has been pointed out that wc 
cannot get good architertnre unless we have good 
civilisation. Many of us have been feeling it for yearn. 
The hnti reqxumment is that the people shall live a 
decent sort of life, and have decent ci\dlisation, then 
we can have decent architecture. We are pointing 
out defects in civilisation, and In the education which 
produces had ct^dlisat^on. And, in my mind, there li 
associated with it the queetion how to educate the 
ordinary citizen now to produce a decent, welhordeivd 
civilisatioo, 80 that we, in our turn, can get well* 
ordered architecture. 1 thought if you were gobg to 
deal with the education of the layman at all, you might 
deal with it in a wider way. 

Ms. LANCHESTER; Oould there not be a pre¬ 
amble tu that tPAolution 1 

Mb. JEMMETT : 1 think other points ought be 
brought up, and tha whole welded into one lesolution 
dealing w^ the education of the public. The point 
which occurred to me is, that the public ic not 
educated, it is only educated mentally : its emotions 
are uot educated, the very feeling of a man is not 
devebped; them is no cnlture in the country, broadly 
speaking. That is a point which might well be 
brought before the Minister of Education if we agree 


to approach him. That is bow I think of it. By 
degrUs, after two or three meetings, we might get 
a whole list of subjeots. 

Ms. WEIR: Probably that would happen in any 
case. This proposal is to ask the Institute to draw up 
something regarding education. This resolution will 
not go to the Minister as itistanda; it will go to the 
Council of the Institute, and they might draw up a 
pioper compreheneive r»olution, to U sent to the 
Minister of Education. 

Mr. JEMMETT; X do uot wish to oppose anything 
that has been done, but I thought tlie scope of the 
resolution might be enlarged before being sent. 

Tub chairman : We sympathise and^groe with 
Mr. Jejnmett^s views, but there ia danger of the 
matter being postponed indefinitely imle.'V we are 
careful. There is nu reason why this resolution should 
not go as it is now, and that we abould still oontioue as 
Mr, Jemmett sugg^^st^. We ha\*c two reaolutiona 
before the meeting, and I under*tand that Mr. Lan* 
Chester will propose a third. 

Mb. LANCHESTEB: My other rofcdutlon js: 
'■ that the GouncU of the R.I.B.A. should consider the 
possibility of developing its organisation on lines 
tending to bnng its members into closer touch ^th 
each other.*' 

Pbotobor ARCHIBALD a DICKIE [A.]: 1 
should like to aay a word on f matter oi detidl, as to 
the question of education in so far as it affect the par- 
ticulM school I have experience of, that is to say, in so 
far at the attitude of the lutitute might be improved 
or altered in order to improve the Question of the 
schools in general. 

PBorftssoB LETHABY: That would come in 
admirably at the next meeting when we are again to 
discuss the subject of the education of the architect. 

Thb chairman ; Wifi anyone seevtid Mv Lan- 
ch 'ster’s third resolution ? 

Mb. CROMPTON: I will second it. And there ape 
W'o matters of detail and one of principle'that I 
would like to ineution. The ^rst of the matters of 
detail is, that one of the resolutions mentions *' public 
arcliitecture.'* I do not loiow what that mean.H. 
The second point of detail is In reference to education 
in emc reeponsjbjbty. I think the Minister of Edu¬ 
cation might overlook the whole of the point men¬ 
tioned in Mr, tfSthaby's Paper unless it is pressed. The 
matter of principle I wanted to refer to is. with refer¬ 
ence to the developing of the organisation of the 
R. I. B.A. This is an internal matter only, as I unde> 
stand, among oumelves. Penonally, X should like the 
question of the development of the organiaatiou to 
extend. 1 feel strongly that the whole of the building 
in tbift country us on an illogical basis, because the 
engineers and ourselves are in ws^er-tlght compart¬ 
ments. If the development of the oiganisation could 
extend so that a working scheme could be arranged 
between engineere and ounelvee, I thj n k that would be 
a tremendous step forward. 
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Mft LAN CHEarER ; [ btd QC <4 exclttdyg 
otberAspecU: I poc this in « one of tiM thingB wbicb 
T thought w«i« definittlf needed. 

Mil CKOHPTON ; Will jonodd kbftt point of vino 
to the TooolatiMi ? 

Hn. liANOHESrEB: CertoiaJp, if m cnn put them 
together; I think we ohonid 1 m iq tonch with oil 
letavifciee. 

Trb CFATHMA29: All then ii in this reeohitkui M 
preeent u “ with eoch other.” 

&U. LANCHESTEB ; I om willing to extend ihot. 
Aod if we OK to extend it^ why not extend it to oil 
other acdntiea ? The term profeoaMoJ bodtoo ’* 
wonld exclude tboee boxing propogondjet octixitiei, 
with whkb we oQght to be in ckeer tooeh. 

Mil CROMPTON ; The vt of bnik^ coutnictioo 
!& this coontip ie on on illogitt] bow, beconae enm> 
neera are not linked up wi^ ouxeelveo. To*noe Ae 
term profeeBonol bodies" would bring in the 
mediool ond other profeeaono which ore notldndied: 
itisono^nisotioototncbde oil the kindred boDdiog 
octixTiieo thoi to re<)aired. 

Sia JOHN BURNHT. jt., LLD.: I think it k 

right, profound commoa oenae, tbol we sbonld 
link omelTea np with 007 sodetiew'-trode or profeo' 
eioDol—connected with ** bnilding coukuctioiiin 
the widest interpreudon oif thot term. We tike o 
verf grove reep^i&ibihtj in piopoeing to give so rnony 
piofeedoiiol n^n, ao'inonf croftsmeo, ond Iwodwt 
ortkte, work fio do, whkh, when eoinjdetnd, abonld 
result in fit and beontifolsimctone; 03)d thot reapon* 
ribilitj needs to he np bj frisodlj enrnriofifm 

with tboee men whom ve osk to piece themcelTes 
under the infioence of oni dcagns, the ortastac niwria 
of which depend so orach 00 our intelhgeat opj^ecio- 
rion of, ond sjxapoth/ with, ^leir work end ideok. 
Ours Aneot be 0 nk " hj order ’* ond ” spedfica- 
tion ” olone, hot bf sjupothf ond b/ ODderstonding. 
Therefore I thiok il bj taj loognoge yon can otter Ur. 
L&ochester'i modoa to in^ode them—Soewfiee, 
Crofts, or whatever they moy call themeelvea—it will 
be one of the strongest moticiitf oo the onbject yet 
bcought before the InstitaUe. 

Ha. CROMPTON; The people whom we ebonld be 
linked np with ore the enginstts. 

Six John BURNRT : It is oar dntr (0 droft coo- 
tnck with ”enginees*' ood wi^ ''moeoDs,” 
** plnoibero/’ ood ” joioeis.'* etc., oil of which cro^ 
ore becczniof ieereteinidy scknti^; we cannot pocei* 
bly be “ mosons,” ^ pl^ben/’ ond the rwt of it, ond 
theiefore the ck^ we keep in totwh with tlvm-^d 
Burely we con do eo as on Institute withoot to 
he proMoQo) raeiH-the better. Wonld it not serve 
our purpoee ii yon were to odd to tlvl rvotnisoo 
simply o reference to en^neen ond tltt bnilding ood 
ortktae etoftt 1 

Mo. CROMPTON: Tt k tbe civil engiBeeio I had in 
mind. 


Sib JOHN BURNET : Yee. 

Ua. LANCHESTER: I am in agreement with what 
Set John Burnet says, but 1 wont to go fnrthec. 1 
tlwk we should be d<Mng wrong to e^lude vudous 
oottotiea mtereeted in ooc^ work ond sooUl ameliora* 
taoo. That k tba type of sodety I want this reeolii' 
tion to cover, 

• Tn CHA IRMAN: B at you do not inchide it. 

Mb. LaNCHSBTEE : 1 ogiee to expand it, in the 

directioB indiooted by John Burnet ond Hr. 
Crompton, ond even then we should oot be including 
people and orgonkotaons connected with civilisation 
and sociol ainehorotson. 

• Sib JOHN BURNET: 1^ the London Society 
ondotJhers t 

Ub. LANCHB^TER : Thoae dealing with hoosin^ 
and soda] conditions. 

Sb JOHN BURNET: I hove not, so for, dklorbed 
the meeting hecoose I was deeply iotereated in the 
thoughts which hove been expreeeed.' 1 feel that Pro* 
hasor Lethaby has led m into an extremely wide field. 
We ore speokiiig not only w orchitecta, bnt as indU 
vidnal dtitens, ond 1 think sometimes we hove to 
dktiogukh in thk mom very cteorly, between what is 
oar dnty oa catiosno and our more spedfio dnty ae 
orehitsett. The first thing thot bothere me right away 
in pioposalo to advise or thot person, or public 
bo^, is, ” how obont onrselvee ! ” Is oui education 
somi^tly perfect I Is the practitioner of orchl- 
tectnre suffioeotly strong in meeting his daties to 
reslly bock up (his attitude I Remember we ore pro* 
framnnol men, ond 00 each we do not propKise to give 
advice except on thot on which we are well informed 
and hove hod experience. Ought the Inetitote to 
tender edvke oa mottem not stoctly professional, to 
4 pobUe body, with itt education scheme in the poaJ* 
tioQ it ocoupsee at present, ond while we ore having 
meetings with tbe object of improving it 1 My feeling 
would be to detenaine to put'' our own house " in 
order first, we can then iooHeealy stand on oui feet, 
bothos eitiiens end ee oxchittets. 

I do not woQt to throw cold water on anybody's 
scheme. I fee] very enthutioetic about wh&t I hove 
beard here this afternoon, but for my own port 1 feel 
very strongly thot in qnietly and efficiently doiog our 
own work we have olroody a tre men dously wide field 
of influence and one in which, as architects, we arc 
essential. 

Take tbe matter of croftsntfn. One of the things 
(bothove been troubling me for some years now is the 
eyttem of tendering and itt direct effect upon our edu* 
cotionol ioatitutioDO. ?or Government or Knniclpol 
work teodets ore often taken from Tom, XHck, or 
Harry, and this even for very fine work. The orchi* 
tact in hk private practice does not so ect. 1 suppose 
he generally oends 0 list of proposed tenderors, all of 
wh^ he loows to be soltable for the type of work 
required, to bk dkni, asMng him if he dwres to add 
env jiameo to the Hst. In ^e caee of public work, if 
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the s&me routioe is foUowed, often Oftma are added 
vitboDt thought of effidenoy, and the architect, on 
iriqniry about such firms, aod after esamination of 
work done by them, may haTc reason to believe that 
some oi them could not do the quality of work re¬ 
quired, aod is obliged so to report. Nevertheless in 
some oases such fims are asked to tender, with the 
result that, even if they are not accepted, a false idea 
of the fdr price of sound work is given. The firms put 
on the onginal work were probably good men, having 
for years a reputation for high-class work, executed in 
A well-organised shop, by craftBmeu foi long in their 
employment, and such a firm is asked to compete in 
a matter of price against a firm guided, perhaps, by a 
capitalist, but one who had no knowledge of, or prac* 
tioe in, the high-clasa work required, who was simply 
" out for pro^.” 

If that is to remain the condition of thinp, how are 
such good firms to contome to exist I Ana if they do 
n ot exist who will employ the product oi the techni cal 
college—he is of little use to the other type of firm 
whose wage is generally low, and whose men are con¬ 
stantly ohangiDg. 

We are all hoping that the teohnicsl college is doing 
something, but I think Prof. Lethabv stron^y believes 
—certainly I do myself—that the unalloyed technical 
college wiU not do. There must be “ good shops ” in 
which men may find employment, giving them some 
return for expenditure on th«r education, and a fair 
guarantee of continuous employment. In other words, 
a “ market ” appreciative <k the product seems to me 
the greatest inosntive to the snooees of oar technical 
institutions, and it cannot be expected from the general 
pnhho till after many years ox expepence of its real 
economy; but it may, and should be expected from 
the Government of ^ oenntry and its ftfunidpal 
Authorities, that spend public money in public build¬ 
ings and in the support of theae inatitntions. 

One of the first things I would like ns here to do is 
to put this matter very clearly before the Minister of 
Education and endeavonr to gain bis support before 
approaching any other Oovemment Department. 
Whatever the individual citisen may do, he must 
8u£er from his own zeckieosnees and want of know¬ 
ledge if he likes to ask Tom, Dick, or Harry to tender 
for hie workbut is the Government or the Munici¬ 
pality entitled to spend rates aod public money on 
work dona in any other way than the best 1 iTith 
the knowledge that what the country requires is 
highly efficient workmen, they are the source of wealth 
and more neceasary to it than the accumulation of 
wealth obtained, if it he obtained, by a false economy 
destructive of the highest traditions of Sritish work¬ 
manship. If we could have a list of contractors at 
this Institute, a signed list, each architect certifying 
that the work entrusted to each firm had been well 
and efficiently carried ont, would not the existence of 
such a list stimulate the oontractors to earn toe ap¬ 
proval of the architect in every way they could, so that 


they would merit a place Uf>on it ? With that habit 
carried out for two or three years we might confidently 
approach any Oovemmeot Department and say, “ We 
have done this, we have got splendid work w^ oh has 
been appreoisted by the architects and those moat 
fitted to judge; it is open to you to see; and we wsnt 
yon now in the interests of the country to restrict 
tendering for public and muoicipsl buildings to firms 
of the type on our list. This list is not complete: it. 
will be added to from time to time, but only by merit 
in quality of material and wotfamaDship, never by 
mere fdse or impoAsnee of contract.” 

Mn. LANCHbSTEE: This is my amended resolu¬ 
tion ; " That the Council of the E.I.6.A. oonxideitbf 
posriirility of developing its o:^nisation on lines 
tending to bring its members into cloaer touch with 
each other, and with all technical aesocuatiooa and 
those engaged on a oonstnictivc social policy it is 
these last words that I waot to bring In—and so on. 
The reason for including those bodies engaged on a 
coostructivo social policy is that st'veral of us have 
been actively in contact with them. We do not pre¬ 
tend to arrogate to onrselves the position of directors 
of social policy, but we have certainly learned much, 
aud been able on some occasions to give sound and 
useful advice on such queatjons. Therefore it seems 
to ms that as wo are a^og the Institute to develop 
its OTgan^ation and to get into oloeer touch with 
other societies, it is possible that members of the 
Institute would wish to extend their activities to 
social organisations. 1 Chink there woolrl be benefit 
in both directions if we wero more in touch with those 
bodies, I do not think that will cut across anything 
Chat &r John Burnet stid. 

Sm JOHN BURNET: No, • 

Pbopessor LETHABY : There are oertain words 
that we are not supposed to use here, and there are 
certsin words that we may use. If yon were to say, 
iu the resalation, “ constructive policy,” it would be 
DiQch the same, and it would avoid the uite of words 
which would not he in keeping. We are not sup¬ 
posed to use the words ”soeisf,” or “demooraoy.” 
If vou did you would set up Che backs of a large von- 
tingeut of the Council at once. 

Ml, UANCHESTEE: When you talk about archi* 
CecCure aud dvilisatios, sutv^ socisi policy is at Cbe 
very root of the argument. I would rather stand the 
racket of being shot at for brin»ng in the wiird 
“ sotial ” than leave it out. If a bettor word can be 
found to carry my meaning, I ahsU be pleased to 
aubstitnte it. 

Mb. CROMPTON: These are the words which 
matter, and the sooner we use them the better. 

Pbopessob LtETHABY: Somebody might asy, 

'* At last, socialism.” 

Mb. FT.BTCHBR •. I second the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN : There aie now three resolutions. 
Mr. JOHN CASH [F.]: I am delighted with all 
that has been said. I am something of a politician 
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myadf ted particttUriy &Bxioiu aboot lodal a9aii», 
and I happan to be a mtmbat ol an edneatioiL 
committee. What I £eel m, that arcbitrett are ooi in 
toneb wrfcb the public, and tbej certainly are not an 
tonch with the Prtae ta IbeT ought to be. Ton hardly 
ever see areluteeture nwotiooed in the ordinary 
everyday PreaB, the daily or the weeldy jonmala. 
Can wa get into touch with the pabhe m ^lat direty 
tion ? Can ve ask ^le Uinieter of Edncaticm to pot 
architectore forward as a stody for the seholara even 
in the elementary achooh 1 TV history of aredd- 
tectuie is almoet as exHUng as the history of fitting, 
of battleships and things ^ that kind. It night be 
nada very ioterasting if the InstHote vonld t^ 
upon itself to suggest subjects for reading*books. 
Perhaps some of our members could become aothoia. 
Professor Lethaby, for instance^ would be an admir¬ 
able author of juvenile Uteratcre deling with the 
Bubjoet. 'We might help the Minister of Bduoataon a 
that way, and be, in tun, might ho^ oe. There wSl 
be DO outlook for ardutectoze in &ig)azMi until we 
bare made democracy int e rested in it as a snbject. 
It has been veil aald to-day that times have rhan^d, 
and the ei^teenth-centnry of goveaunent 

has gone, and (bet we are bow approaching some' 
thing lik> democracy. The people are to be oar 
fatnie masters, and we have to get the* r ear. And the 
only way to do diet is tbroogh the efementaiy schools 
and through the pcblic Press. I feel we ought to do 
a great deal of good by condoaiog along the 
w^h have been started at theee conferaiM: there 
will be very Uttle done unless Mmethiog of tbe sort is 
undertaken. 

Tq CHAIRMAN’: May I take it that it is agreed 
that tbe &nt resoIittiOB be seDt to the Conodl (rf the 
Instatate t Mr. Crompton has questiocied tbe phrase 
“ pubUe archiSseture " which occozs therein, and I 
think tbe term is liable to be mkinterpTetod: ve take 
an interest In all Stchitecture. 

8im BURKRT; We conld say " avj] and 

public STcbitectare." 

Tbe resolotioo thus amended was put, and carried 
nm. coa. 

Twn CHAIRMAN; Tbs fiecond reeclutioD reads: 
'' That the Institute shoold represent to the Minister 
of Rdocataon the importance of inewting, is sJl the 
nnlvemitue Khools nnder his charge, oa educe* 
tion in (he dutke of eitiaenship, also tV valne of 
manual work as a moia) as weU as an iMeUectoal 
edoeation.’' 

Ms. FLRTOHER: la sot “ tbe duties of dtuen- 
sbip *' a little too wide ? 

^sorEOSOS LFTHABT: II Mr. Ricardo would anb- 
aUtnte “ the ameuitles of ci^^tion *' it would seem 
more congmoei with architects. Leave <nzt the word 
“ moral.’* I am profoundly in sympathy with 
all. but I sm (binlmg of the reee^on ^y maynwi 
with at the OonneO. 

Kn. CAHH : Some more appropriate words are 
required that do not inotnde art, morality, poirtia, 


and everything. Tbs rMoIution now includes ever}'- 
tlimg leUted to avia government. We sboidd treat 
tbe duties of catisenship in regard to orderllnesfi and 
the beantaea of environment. 

Ha. PLETOHBR: We want some reference to tho 
niationsbip of dtisens to ciUaeiksbjp, and tbe relation' 
ship of dtiaeni to d^. 

Sm JOHX BURKBT: I suggest “tbe duties of 
dtueoship b relation to the amenities of our towns 
and dtiee, sod the value of manual instruction in 
mental development.” We are, par exceO^nee, 
of that b^uae we see it among our men. 
reaolntion. in these terms, having been agreed 
to, tltf third resdution was also put to the meeting 
and carried.* 

Tn CHAIRMAN; Our Conference on this subject 
is now brooght to a close, and the result is three 
reeoIntioM to lay 'before the Gonndl. 

PaoveaaoK LBTHABY: A point I should like to 
mention is tbe general breakdown of oui old coipora* 
dons of mayors and common council sa means of 
gettiDg tbinp done. Oui sberifis and aldermen are 
good and wort^ ^ much 

reversDoe in onr hearts Cor them. Why not t Can 
ws go on, do you think, with this amused despair at 
Our institutions ? Some method will have to be 
found lor briumng new life and knowledge into all 
our (owns, and I should like to see someth!^ like tbe 
Oberbn^omeister introduced into England. 

Ms. JEMMETT: Will it be worth while to propose 
another confeisnce and adjourn this to it I 

Ms. LANCHESTER: If any member has a snbj sot 
^aibe wishes to bring up and ventilate, 1 hope he wilt 
bong it forward so uiat a oonference may be held 
upM it if thought decrable. A conference can be 
anangsd on any snbject affeetdug our profeasional 
activities. We are all ho;^g tbe matters brought 
forward in recent conferences viU not peter out, 
becaase there k moeb to be contidezed, and much on 
wfeeb ve want advice from those who have ideas. 

Pftonssoa LBTHABT: There is the point meu' 
tipped by & John Biunet, the status of oontracting 
firms. T?>a tjs v ery important, I think. 

Ms. LANCEE^f ER: A man not a member of the 
piofeetion aaid to me recently: “ You aTchitects are 
dedog very little foe yonr partuers in the profession of 
bqU^ng. You don’t care bow tbe men live who carry 
oat your work." I think that might 'be a very good 
auhj^: to see if we can get out a programme that 
wifi enable us to do more. 

Mr. SIDNEY GREEKSLADE [.d.]: It is sad, 
when you get a cle^ foreman mason, pliuaber, fixer, 
and so «i, that they are allowed to drift away from tbe 
buildiog on which they have been engaged without a 
word of (banks. la da^ gone by, I b^eve, they were 
given a dinner, ead the ckrk of works had a present 
from tbe foremau. I have seen men who have been 


* The three TeeolatioM se wat up to the Ocoadl are 
appeaded to this Bepon. 
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engftged oa s bnildiog foT five ye&n aimpl; allowed to 
drift away afterwards without 4 word of thanks. It 
seems a most distrcsring thing. 


The following is the text of the resolutions as 
submitted to the Council; 

JU4otut*9^ ITtf. Oofif«noo« wuhag to euggagt 

to the Oouneil of the R.I.B.A. that the ttiaa has come 
when mattere o( public atohitectore sb^d be thrit main 
concera, eipeelally at the sveniog rae^tonge lod jo eduea* 
tioa. It is deiirable that a coutruotiTe poliey (or better¬ 
ing all out towns bo eoQS)doTed> aa well as national bouaing 
aod each oueetiona. In pronotiog a policy of pubJio 
uaofoloeifl the Institute ml^t beet £td the way to its own 
proper deTelopmant and statue. 

iSMolultca JVo. 2.—That the Institute sboeld roprasoat 
to tbe Kinittar of BdooaUoB the luportanoe of insisting, 
in all tbe univeKities end uheols under his obarge. on 
oduoetioa in the durioe ef oltlsenship in rolatioo to the 
amenities of onr towns and ritiee, and tbs Talas oi manual 
instruetion in mental developoeoi. 

Rasolttfeon Ifo, 3.>->That the Council of the R.I.B.i. 
should consider the pOHibllity of dsTslofring its organisa* 
lion on lines tending to bring nemben of tbs lostituta into 
closer toneh with each other and with all tsobnicaJ associs* 
rions those engaged on a oonstmcriTs pnblie pohey. 

Of these three resolutions the fist was based on the 
Paper oootribnfeed by Pcofessor Lethaby, the second 
Halsey Hlcardo’s remarks, and the third on 
Mr. Lanchester’s; and the Council appointed these 
three gentlemen as a sub*coznmittae to draw up a 
memotUl to be sent to the Hmister of Bducatioa, 
4$ sn^ested in Itesolntaon No. 3. The draft memorial 
was submitted to the Council and, after slight 
amendment, was passed in the following form and 
j^ent to the Freeldeot oi the Board of Education : 

Mbuouul. 

To the President of the Beard of Education ,— 

The Royal iTkStitute of British Arohitecle ae a body 
examining candidates for adminion to menabenhip 
holds Intermediate and I^oal Ezaminarione an3 
admits studeats to the examioarions who have quali* 
h?d in vaTiona ways. This prelimioary qualification 
h of the broadest possible character, but It is felt from 
experienoB gained In these e£airdDati<Fse that the type 
of general education leading up to architeoture and 
other related callings ought 1 m very greatly improved. 
if it is to develop on the bset lines the mental outlook 
demanded by all those who may be engaged in the 
building industries. Moreover, apart from this 
parrioulat aspect, there is the wider question of tbe 
national attitude towards corporate life and the 
demands of dvilisation. In these respects the provi* 
eions we would s^k for m education wonld be of no 
less value generally than as preparatory to the esercue 
of tbe large group of caflinga having to do with 
bnilding. 

The foyel Institute of British Architects, with these 
objects in view, weloomes—aa of the highest import* 
ance—the policy of the Board of Education (as denned 
in the Code of Begularions, 1911!) to eoeour^ the 
natural activities ofeye and hand by instruction in the 


t nblic and other elementary and secondary schools. 
C dssires to emph^se the recogoirion that provision 
should be made for: 

1. Trsiuing in the perception of the forms of things 
an din the prindpli^ of stmoture (naturaland devised). 
Drawiug is not merely a matter of akill or of 
expieesiou, but also a valuable means of observation 
daring the exercise. 

Ail must be taught to draw, aod in doing so should 
practise on decorative and constmotiva subjects, 
fine lettering, typical forms of foliage, beasts, etc. 
0! late years thm has been a tendency to get rid 
of ‘*copiea” under the idea that drawing waa 
mainly an exercise to acquire skill in making 
portraits of objects In the round. 

2. Practical maanal work, which Is of great im¬ 
portance for the developmeuC of all (and in many cases 
almost the only opening to) nndarstanding. This 
form of sducstion not omy offers the pleasure of de¬ 
finite aoMevement but enable tbe worker to appre* 
ejate tho vnlne of good work in general. It Is also 
beneficial in providing s form of exercise, mental and 
physical, in whloh tha pupil can detect hia own errors. 

Z. Taachuig leading to a comprehension of common 
duties in relation to Manliness and order in house and 
school, the streets, gardens, etc. 

4. Some knowlei^ of the history, buildings, and 
general arrangement of the town and n^ghbourhood 
in which the children live, and of memorable titirens ; 
a town spirit beiogprobaUy the best basis on which to 
build np a national e^t. 

6. Some exercises in the arrangement of simple 
material which might bring out the idea of dsaign and 
strengthen initiative. 

. HsiTsr T. HxRi, President. 

H. V. LajTCHBSTSB, 1 Members of 

AaTKUB Kbbh, I Council. 

E. Oi7T Dawbeb., Hon. Seordary. 

A letter from the Board of Education dated the 6tK 
July, adoiowledgiDg the receipt of tha memorial, 
states that the views of the Ro^l Institute of British 
Architcote will recrive the cateiijl contideratiofi of tbe 
President of the Board. 


Research ia BuUduiE Scieoce. 

Cambridge. 1917. 

To the EdiUr, Joctbsal R.I.B.A.,^ 

SiB,-ri^ambiidge University is wishing, la coonec- 
tion with its Axohitecfcural School, to promote Tssearch 
in building science. Hay I call the attention of 
advanced students to what ia bdng arranged to equiii 
research and experiment in ( 1 ) the materials, (2) tbe 
processes, (8) the admislstrations of building t 
I shall be pleased to give informatioa to anyone who 
may wish to treat such questions experimentally in 
the ioterests of British art and science.^Toun, etc., 
Bbwabd 8. Priori?.]. 
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CONIEOL OF STBBBT ABCHITBOTURB. 

To the Editor, JoxrsSAb 

8a,—] h^TO T«*d wiih VTieh aitwei in tbe Jime 
onmbaoftha JoxjBMAbtKexvporiofthedmcioDonoQ 
“ Tbe ConOnl ot Stmt Aj^teAoit ” Ahbough 
then eppeftte to be eoae tittk diftrenoe of ojuiuoii «i 
to tbe extent to vluch etreet uehiteotuEe eboold be 
coBtroOed, I getber tbe ComMal is bemg asked to take 
the tnattec np, a vieir, pTtfojnsUj, to obtaining 
some etatntorT'eEacCmeoC on tbe sabjeet. 

The prind^ m qnestioo—tbe control of ^ elem* 
done of bnildjnp on land which map be freehold—has 
hardlf fet b««n put before Um polfic in neb a manner 
as to semize Immsdiate acceptance. On tide account, 
anddsobecatoeweatchitecte are onzeehee nnd e qd e d 
as to the lines eTes of any genem] scheme of con¬ 

trol, it willbe veB not to attempt too mnnhin the fiat 
instance. It will be agreed probably that it will be 
saSdent for tl» to deal idth Loodon. A 
certain knowledge of the Working of the admiiurtraCrva 
mafbiTtA ae afiMtmg London e tine is and bcifldingi 
mt, now that the qnMtion of aichiCectnnl 
control seems likely to be taken np, to pot forward the 
ontUnes of a scheme. It is, admittedfy, of a limited 
natoio, bnt 1 behere thst anything more elaborate k 
unlikely, foe tbe moment^ to meet with genera] ament. 

f suggest the foDowing as the “ beads “ of a statu* 
tory enactment aSecting tbe control of London street 
aichitecboe 

That the enacttnent shall ccctain aachedolsdiist of 
streets and sqaaits of importaeca, or ^onstnig archi- 
tectuial intsreat, in the Oonty of Insdce; 

That any peaon dseinag to erec^ re-etect, or after 
the eteTadoQ of e boiidmg in a sehsdnkd street or 
square must make ap^katian, wkh drawings, to the 
London County Ceon^ for ib approval; 

That the County Coundl, before desKog with any 
BQoh apphcation, shaQ obtain the riewi of the focal 
Borou^ Ccemdl; 

That in the event of the application being refused 
by tbe County Coundl the appKcant ahall have tl» 
ri^t to appe^ to the Tribunal of Appeal; 

That in ^ eTsat of the apt^icnfombebigapproved 
^wii^ shall be s^t to ^ Boiongb ^Ttnol, tbe 
E.f.BJ u, sad the Loodon Sodety, any one of wbich 
bodies shafl have the right to app^ within a set timit 
of time, to the Tribnnd of Ai^eal, to baTe the ap- 
prOTsl resdnded; 

Thai tbe Tribunal of Appeal, at present cerM t sti ng 
of three members, one normnated by the KJ3^ one 
by the Surveyta* EnstituCton, end one by the Govecu- 
ment, shall be increased, when with appeals 

regarding street archhectnre, to five nembeo, tbe 
twn additional memben b»ing nominated by tbe 
ifoyal Academy and tbe London Sodety napeetively. 

^ms persona will donbtJeaa oritieke the proposal 
that the controlling anthori^ abaO be the londoo 
County Cooncil. But thia b^y » tlm duly consti¬ 
tuted authority for regnlafiing tbe mnnictpal Hlr of 


Liin&m, and it U certun that any proposal to appoint 
another auMtoriCy forthe controlof stoeet archifiectute 
would meat with strong oppodtion. Given that there 
is the right of appeal in either instance—^fnaal or 
coMsat—and that the Tribunal of Appeal is 
sOengthened by two additional membern as proposed, 
the advuita^ of haring tbe County Cotmcll as the 
controIHng airtlurity appear for to outweigh any 
ohjectiona. 

As things are now, it is poeaible for any London 
eti e et or eqosue of architectiual intereat to be spoilt by 
tbe erection of a budding in vulgar taste, or by one, in 
ilaelf peseal^, speoally designed to with its anr* 
rounding. This latter risk k an increaamg one owing 
to the dkeoeary by bnuneo men that architecture can 
so advantageo^y be the slave of advertisement. 

Tbe proposals that I have outiined wonld involve no 
separate Act of Padjament, but could be embodied In 
one of the L.C.C. General Powers Acta that were an 
annual occurrence m pre-war days, and may be ex¬ 
pected to be so again on the resumption of peace. 
After a few yean’ experience of the scheipe proposed, 
rt might be poanb fe to prepare a workable solntion of 
the mneh more dif&oolt question of a wider and more 
co-ordinated control of steeet architecture. 

Ho&acx CusirT[A.]. 


REVIEWS. 

BENCE ENDS. 

Itfufi Sndt i» Sn^isk Ckvtdtee. By J, Giarlee Cos, 

AAZ>.,yA.J. toe. ti.M.net, 

fori. Orfori Voioeroily Ptam.] 

Although tbe title is emnfined to hench^nds, the 
book itself mchides enoloeed pews and galleries, and, 
ee we might expect from such a sloUed eccletiolo^t 
■e Di. Cox, it is an eminontiy readable instructive 
work. It is the latest addition to the series of Art in 
the Church,** volumes of which Mr. Francis Bond is 
Oeoeral Editor. 

Tltt book is divided into two parte. The best part 
fnntainK four short chAptcB dealing with the history 
snd uses of benches, pewe galleries ; the second 
and larger portion, enumerates a large number of 
^Tamptoi . 

The eaiikct seafo for congregational use in churches 
were pzobaUy stone henc^ along the walls inside, 
sod round the fsem of tbe arcadea, a fair number of 
which have survived reetoratioDs. It appears likely 
that tbewe l>euch«e were provided for the use of the 
aged and ipfimj the general congregation atuding 
or kneehng acoc^ng to the eariy custom. 

As eariy as the thirteenth century wooden seats 
were provided for the congregation, and even in 
(hose days the practice obtafoed of pesons claiming 
private ownsmbip of aeatn. In 1887, at a synod held 
at Exeter, an ordinance was made to check tins abuse. 
Not many thuteenth'century seats have come down 
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to ua, Wt a few may be found, M at Clapton-in* 
Oordano, Someneb, and at Oaddeaby, Loieeeteisbire. 
In cburchwaidetu’ acoounts of the ^Itcenth eeatuxy 
are yanona refezencea to pewa for oongregationa) 
use; in the aeoouof^ of St, Peter CSieap, of 1447, 
there is an entry as to the '' mandyng of a pev next 
the church door.” The ends of the benchea were 
often plain, eepe^aQy in (he earlier examplea; a reiy 
lai^ number, hovaver, were zichJy panelled and 
carved. The bench-ends often have their tope termi¬ 
nating in finiaU, or ae they are called, poppy-heade, 
Thie term has nothing to do with the poppy flower, 
bnt ia derived from an old French word for the figure¬ 
head of a veeeel. In a thirteenth-century MS. theae 
finiak are called poupiet. 

The separation of the sexee duriug wotehip goee 
back to the earliest Christian tiioee, and ni England 
the sexes were strictly separated in cut old cbuTches; 
many items in old churchwardens' acconnte ahow this.. 
In some churches certain pewa are set apart for par¬ 
ticular uRea. We find mention made of the " sbryv- 
yng pew,” which was probably a seat for those waiting 
to make their confeoion ; the ehyldewyflas " or 
churching pew, and also, in seme cases, eepejate pewa 
for matrons and matdene. This lest arrangement 
must have had its advantages from the youthful point 
of view. At Chestei*le*8teeet, in 1612, the church¬ 
wardens added still another special seat: ”Tbe 
churchwardens meeting for seeh^g for workman to 
mak a seete in a convenient place for brydgromes, 
brydes and sike wyvee to sit In.” 

The custom of having doors to pews, with locks on 
them, was iu use doting the fifteenth ceniury. In 
H67, at St. Michael’s, Ckmhi]], the churchwardens 
” payd to a smith for may king of a lok to Maister 
Stokkens pev-wTiij**.” This naturally led to oecn- 
pisis of pews putting their initials on the pews. Pews 
thoB became ptivate property, ^d were bought and 
sold. The custom of renting aeate for exoloaive use 
still continues, and wlU proubly remain in use as a 
most convenient method of raiting funds in unen¬ 
dowed ehurchee. 

Dr. Cox devotes a chapter to manorial pews, which 
he oonaders, with some piobablliCy, owe their origin 
to the Bse oi chantry encloeum which were turned 
into pews after the (Unities were aholished. Many 
oi these pews were canopied and sumptuously fur¬ 
nished, and even, as at Kyoote, Oxfordshire, of two 
storeys. Dr. Cox wiathfuUy comments on an eigh- 
Menth-century pew at Croft, North Ridiog, Yorks, 
which etr\ick him “ as the moot ghastiy and almost 
profane pew in the ku^dom.V 
The ehort chapter on galleries is from the pen of 
Mr. Francis Rond, and may be taken as supplemental 
to the chapter on Galleries in his Screens ctid Galleriei 
of the same series, pubU^ied in 1908. There It was 
chiefly wntten from the mutical perint of ^ew; in the 
Tohrzu before us the subject is treated hietoncally, 
GaOenee appear to have existed beneath western 
towers of some chuwhea before the Reformation, but 


ths seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were the 
great gaDery-buUdbg period. Many good examples 
of seTenteenth-centory western gsJlerles still rensin, 
numbers of them highly enticheo. 

Fart II., which includes abont tbreedouxths of ths 
volume, consists of alphabetical lists of seats and 
bench-ends, many of them illustrated, In 39 English 
cotfntias, and alto a number from Wales. The ap¬ 
pearance of eueh a list is apt to repel a reailer at fuM 
sight, but bench^ds do not readily lend themselves 
to being gronped in types or even peaods of oonsinic* 
tion. These fists, however, will be found moat in- 
structive and interesting, as descripticDB and illGStra- 
tions are supphed whenever the subject is found 
worthy of it. They form the laigeat collection of good 
examples ever brought together, slthough no doubt 
readers can supplement them by many others suit 
referred to. 

Tbe book conteuns 164 excellent photographic iUu^ 
tratioAs, the examples given having b^n carefoUy 
and jndiciously selected of all types and periods. The 
work is fully indexed, and a useful bibliography Is 
appended for the use of those who wish to pursue the 
subject further. It is a notable addition to ou)* 
knowledge of Church Art. 

A, WainroaD ANDBBSON[ri.7 

A RISTORY OF ORNAMENT. 

A FMery ef Orncmtnl A Maenl nnd Jfidupai^ Bn A ~ If. F~ 

A.M~. Fr«ft4W of tte Bitlory of 4re&»<«<rwnin 

Oohmtbia VniverrUt. d*. 2f<w 7ofk and Londffik, 19L7, 

IS*. ir»i. {B. T. Batsford, ltd., 94> HiffA ffo2borit.] 

Tbe acknowledged superiority of American erchitec- 
ture oontinuss to mam fast ite^ in their professiona] 
literature, to an evar4noieasing national tradi¬ 

tion and progressive pablishsiB, Works of outstand- 
i ng meri C are produced in a continuona stream worthy 
of our very careful study, and emphasise only too 
cruelly our own shortcomings. The success of the 
Album type of architeotuEal book, to which recently 
the Sughsh publishen have pinuto their faith, with 
ite nunimum of letterpies, Its ease of production, jte 
^mlnation of any necesrity for critical writing, has 
swept away the chsnoea for fine literature, and fumed 
tbe publisher into an agent for photognphs seleclod 
with a view to catching as many divergent ideals as 
poetible. Now that this field is threadbaxo^he im- 
possibihty of continually finding new material and the 
discovery periiape that it ie bad butineas to purchaee 
a book for tbe sake of a very few inspirations have re¬ 
duced the pniohasere to that section of the dilettanti 
public which is outside the profeasioo^-out publishers 
are turning to a country where logcal expneaon sod 
critical writing are understood and apprecastod, and 
are glad to constitute themselves agents foe what 
they have long deapised. 

^ that as it may, we welcome theae American 
books with their untiamiitelled ontlook and freedom 
from convention. Generally works on om&roent have 
a cut at the derigner and draughtsman as well as the 
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Architect; bat in thu instAOce tbe ArehiCcct receivCA 
prim&t^ ccmidentioD. 

Tbe ocBAiQAOt ilhastiAted ie Urgdy AcolptuiB], And 
httlA colouod deconticiQ ie incMeH. One mhy 
critieiM the cmuiioa of tdeqcAte oolomed pletcs and 
the lock of " touch *’ in Uw dTAn^btfinAnihij> of mnny 
of the iUnstnttoBS (for which the author apologieea). 

perhftpe ther eelecCion with a view to ehowing 
'* evoln^oAof omAmenC ii not condndve to aIwajb 
ihowing the bat lod a certUD SACiifice has 

been made for the sake of more clearij iniuBnmring 
the TAiiona points. 

Preriona woriA on ornament have lai ^7 of 
neeeaity eoneuted of eoUeetiooe of esnmpta inth 
scantj dedodptiTe matter; the work nnde r review 
loctifiee a defect in thie recMct, and can be used In a 
complAmentar 7 euiee with wyer’a ** Handbook ” or 
“ B&eiDet.” “ Owen Jones/* ko. Thia volnme 
deala with ihe ancient medieral atylec onl^, and ia to 
be followed by a second Tolame during with the Re¬ 
naissance and modem stylea. Whilst not proponad- 
ing any new theODa> it ia a book to read aM digest. 
It containa a ritwe of ad (be neoal accepted facts on 
eyoltttion collected and eiproaced jp sunple teans. 
groond covered is ao vaet that, akhongh aevend of the 
parts are oi a rather sketchy chancter, the oolome 
reacbea intpi ring dimenwona, and has 400 ilhutrabone. 
It is a book to be encerely recommended to the 
student who needs an insght into tbe strucUirmJ 
skeleton of ornament. 

RoBiUT Arrufaojf [/.]. 

OID-TIME HOMBSTBADB- 

Tk« Otd CaUattM of daewdwM. Bf EeroU tfwAw aad 

ka^tr* Zm Vortk. (/sm« A Foster. yeMiafcsft, g *« esr.) 

Tbe production of this Ettle boc^ has evidently been 
a labonr of love to tbe anthota. The traditMoal 
sttthods of boiidlng and tbe devetopment of these 
modest hooMteada, moat of which are now, nofor- 
tunately, in the laac kUm of decay, have been stndied 
with a care and jnMghf. which have resoHed in tbe 
production of a work which will commend iteeU to all 
who are interested in tbe qnestiett of the hoosinf of 
our rizial population, whether from an hsttorical, an 
artistic or a piactkal point of view. 

Is it nnxeaeonabie (o expsesa the hope that, in tbs 
newly acquired sal in omdal drdes for the preser¬ 
vation of our Ustocia momunente, theee 
evidences of tbe apptedative senae of ou forefathets 
for tbe fitoeea and bamony of tbair budding in i«la* 
tion to tbeir anrronndin^ wUl not escape notice t In 
days of pressed bruk, Une^lated eyeaores, dear 
to the heart of tbe specnlative boilder and otiisB who 
inigbi be credited with better taste, we cannot afiord 
to lose a single eiampk of tbe buildings, however 
lowly, which have been banded down to os from the 
days when reeoorca vers often Bcnited and local tza* 
dition had act been deetvoysd by ebeap tzansport. 


Tlw eadiest actnai ezamplea of work of the cottage 
type, in the distiici ondst review, that have survived 
are ascribed by the anthore to the latter part of the 
foQXteentb or tlM eady part of tbs fifteenth ceniuiy, 
and ths developn^t m plan, tbe changes in tM 
materiafa employed and the giadual evolution of con¬ 
ditions eondodng to tbs coraiort and bsalth of the 
mnates aie (raced down to ths end of the eighteenth 
or be^nning of the nioeteenth century. 

The nsrtd. intejestiog constructional feature, which 
appeaa to be characteristic of all the earlier examples 
given, is ihe form adopted for tbe principal rafters cf 
the Tooti. Tbasa are composed of two great curved 
psacas of oah, starting from stone bases on tbe floor 
agaioBt (he ude walla and Tr^fing at tbe ridge, where 
they are halved and pinned and continued on a few 
loc^ in order to fom a seating for tbe ndge*|nece, 
which is set diagonafly. In efiect these timbbs com- 
biDa the prindpal rafter, wall-piece and emred brace 
of a roof buss in a single pece. In most instances 
they are connected by (wo horiaontal ties. There can 
he httle doubt, as tbe anthom surmise, that this form 
of conatmotion taJeea its dsevatioD from the early 
but, or wigwam, formed of boughs arranged In a 
C3T^ and meating at tbs to^. some considerable 
aW1 most haw httn exermaed m tba selection of trees 
suitable for conveDion into timbes of the necessary 
and form. 

Another costom worthy of note is tbe primitive 
method of stopf^ wind and enow from entaxing the 
roof, between ^ thick, rough atone elates, by means 
of sph^DOin nioaa, which was etu&d under tbe slates 
by the “ mrme man ” with su iron bar flattened at one 
end. 

Tbe plesmng effect and absolute fitness for their 
porpoee whieh are evinced in these cottages are, in a 
great menauze, no donbt, due to enforced limitations 
as regards matenals and primitive methods of 
constmetioo, and tbe kesna they have to teach, 
as ^ aotlm of (ha book in their concluding 
remasks impnas on os, is that, while ntiHsing to the 
fnll the additional advantage we new possess, we 
should eiulesvoni to observe always the same slm- 
pbcity. 

At the proent time boilding operations are practi¬ 
cally at a standstill as a necessary oonsequenee of the 
war, but the pedod immediately following the cessa- 
tiM of bostilitiea will probably be one of oontiderable 
activity, particularly in eonneotion with the housing 
of vo^rs, and it is for us, as architects, to see that, 
so far as in ns has, the ksaons taught by the study of 
theea old bnildmgs a|a not lost tight of. The fiist 
nffnesiTy step would appear to be to pres for soma 
modi£cation of the Model Bye-laws, as applied Co 
rcral districta. 

The illnstntiona, with which the book is freely 
supplied, are treated with a breadth and simplidty 
befitting the subject. 

Hbbbsut Passmohe [/f .]. 
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HOWARD CHATFBILD CLARKE. 

“ He. HovArd ChsCfnld P.R.I.B.A., dird 

d *7 from hakrt ftQorc^ fo!lovi&g pneumom^ brougbl 
a.bout b; oTorwork. H» lad wceoUj b«cii i«tiTely 
«og4g«d with Aorvoya and faluaNoM nad« all over th« 
oouotr? at th« raaoeat of the Uimatry of MoJutiooi, for 
which M acted aa jionorary adejeet to tho Mi&iitry. 

'*Mr. Chatfetld Clarke waa the eoa of the late Mr. 
ThocBM Cbatfeild Clarke. a(eo a dietioguiahed arobiteot, 
aad ^ae a PeMow of the Royal Inatitote of Brtieh Arohi* 
teete aad paet preeldeat the Sutveyora’ InatjtutioD 
(1314-15). Many btdJdioge ia the City and Weaf.ead were 
ereeted from hlj deaigaj, aaoog them the new ha) I for the 
Oordvaloen’ Company. He wae aurveyor to the Pieh* 
mongen* and Cordw^nera' Companiee. and to eevera) of 
the leading inanranoQ eompaaiee. 

** Hr, Cutfoild Oarke wee odocated at OUfton CoDego. 
and mamed a daughter of tbe late J. J. Salt, of Temllill 
Park, Tele of Wigat. He leavea three eoaa aad three 
daoghten. Two Mhiaaonabarecommieeioaela the Army, 
and one of them hae been renortad mlaciiic end wounded." 

The 13th Jnly 1917. 

••ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR." 

A. tendtm ^ako laJce a part in 

it vnlk a strange impression o/ unreality. TKs un¬ 
familiar chapel, the undertakers marahaiUng the 
mourners and directh\g lAf proeadurs vidh basiHest- 
gravity; the svifi motor-drive, interpolating a 
panoranta of bitsy streds, the tvwf necropclis fUed 
ieish unending ranks of similar headetonsa, produce in 
the observer a sense of pained detaehinenl. It is as 
though ve looked upon a pageant, to uhich a coffin was 
bidiJieoonveniionalaeoessory. Nothing isshere of the 
comforting intimacy rcith toAtcA ire accojnpany o dead 
friend to Aw place tw a counfr^ cAurcA^drd ; vhcre the 
faces of (hose who carry him are knoum tons as they 
acre to Atm, and the parson and f A« doctor have eat 
\Bith tas aj Aw table, or ever they stood with us at his 
grave. Troubled by this strangeness of aurrotindinge, 
/ drew my ikougMs inward while the minister eaid the 
words of hie appointed tffiee, artd mcrierf the 
lions brightening and fiding in the mirror of my 
memory. 

Howard Chatfeild Clarke, Felfuv of the Royal In* 
afacaie, whoee funeral, on July 16th'. H waa ray aad 
piivilege to attend aa the lepreaentative of our Presi¬ 
dent and Council, was a man eminent tu hla profession. 
Born of the great unitarUn Cbsnaberlwa-Nettlefold* 
Preston family of the Midlands, he inherited a ^ft tor 
the ^cessfui condnet of afiaiis. His work 'waa of the 
rather speculised kind implied by the term '• city 
ractice,'* and he was himeeH a fine type of a group- 
bad almoctsud “ caete "—of our conirabemity, who 
are not often seen among their colleagues at Conduit 
Street. My own acquaintance with him dates from 
a good many years Biuce, when, draan into one of 
those tronhlesome, ansioiw, semi-leMl affmrs which 
none of ns may hups to avoid altogether in the course 
of long practice, I wb« urged by my old and honoured 
friend, Howard C-olls, to coutuH Ohatfeild Clarke, I 
have ^ways Ixen grateful for that advice: it led me 


to appredate Mr. Clarke’s ability and tecbolcal know¬ 
ledge at tbeir troe—and very high—valns, and set up 
a sincere friendship between ve which, inddeDtally, 
helped to clear my mind of much robbUh picked up in 
the art4ohoo!s of the ’aeventiea, A shrewd, cour- 
teouA, and painstaking arbitrator, be was not infre- 
qoently entrusted with dutiea analogous to those of 
archilcetoexpert piis lee Tribunaux; and, in Court, 
bis sound jadgmrnt, imperturbable demeanour, and 
known integrity, secured respectful attention to his 
vie aw by judges and counsel alike. 

Such men as Chstfeild Clarke—tbe " architect and 
surveyor "—are the blood and marrow of the Insti¬ 
tute. The drsignaboD covers, at a guess, five-sixths 
of its memhers; for those wbo are able to testiict theii* 
practice to purely architectural work aje but few, and 
they moreover ate, or ehould be, autveyors, In 
reepeot of its execution. The Surveyore* Institution 
took Chatfeild Clarke to their bosom, and made him 
their President. Tbeir gain was our loss. He never, 
so far as 1 know, allowed hiinaelf to be nominated for 
a seat at our ConnciUtable; yet, of tlie men now 
sitting there, not a half-doaen, perhaps, an more 
widelw known tlian was Ohatfeild Clarks. 1 had hoped 
chat, his term as President of the Surveyors ended, he 
might have come forward. The counsel of such men 
as he would he invaluable to our polity, and their 
presence would supply a very needful contact-point 
with administrative authoritiea, who regard with 
invindble, if nojustided, ruistrust the aspirations of 
those who profess and call themselves •'artists." 
Discussing tl^ subject one day with Chstfdld Clarke, 
I asked him why leading “city arehiteett” stood 
aloof or, at least, indifferent; and he was disposed to 
And the cause in lack of continuity, the constant, and 
apparently capricious, changes in the Council under 
the system of yearly elections, which ditinolioe ensny 
useful men to accept so uncertain a tenure. 

Be this as it may, their absenoe is to be regretted ; 
the wide diversity of functions exercised by its 
meinbere might be more accurately reflected in tbe 
governing body. Our wise forefsthers, when they 
defined the purpose of the Institute they founded, 
wrote firstly, «#if» ctmtim. kaving decori wWu« ti' 
the sveond place ; and rightly so. lor tbe importance 
of tbe former ie. incomparably the greater to the 
commonwealth. 

Much more ni^ht be said, but not here. A dis* 
tioguiehed coileagne bee paeeed away, in whom we 
mourn a loyal friend and a wise connsellor. Hope 
tempers our sorrow; hope that his example and 
memory may profit our beloved profestion ; that our 
ranks, aa th«y close to fill the va<'Bnt place, may bv 
looked in firmer unity. If one saUh, I am of academic 
Paul; and another, I am of civic ApoUos; the incresae 
desired by the "wise maaterbuilder" will, of a 
flurety, he denied. “We must all go forward together, 
eeienee, art, and jndnatry, shoulder to shoulder; for 
all these are of our fraternity, and nothing which 
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concfcrni the boildin^ is lor^iga to v. ** H* Uist 
plsoteth snd ^ tb&t ntenth szc ooe/* 

8o my tkouyks end i^ndUd. The JdiaU 
9efnt 9 f lilies oome Mpoi^ tAs breeseiOiid Ute ydusper- 
ing leaws stirred oAoM <Ae bw, as tee stood, 
tdeia. It semsd stn»ffo tisat sf him shouii hast 
been exacted mark beyond the fiaul* of his streaytk, 
vkiU many eomrades stand idle and disk s ai te n ed in 
fhe markd^piaes, their tsores ut u tga / dei by a ntf um 
on isar. 

John W. StMcm [f .]• 

DAVU) BAKCL.4Y. 

Mt. Dfti^d Btfclsj, of the fine of H. tod D. 
Borcle/, died at Ma Teaidence, Jordtol^, GUtgov, 
on ISth Jul;, at Urn age <i aenatj-ooe yean. 
The profea^on wfiJ moom the los of one of its most 
distiogiushed alojozii, tod Sc o tto h aTehiteetDre wiJl 
tiiiw £e hud of ta able esponeDt. 

Mr. Barclay became a Fellow of the lostatate in 
1899. and aarved on the CooncM. Be was Picadent 
of the Glasgow Inilitote of AnhltecTsin 1900^ a Vioe- 
Praeident of tbe Glasgow Art Clob, a govemor of the 
Glasgow School of Ait, and a merabn of the Boyal 
<^iiagow Twtitote of the Fine Arte. He tooh a 
prouineGt part in the Incorporataon of Maaoes, of 
which he was Deaeoo, and was a manager of tbe Boral 
Glaagow Asylom for the BKod. 

In a long and varied career Mt. Barclay designed 
and carried out many DOtahk works of azcbitecMre 
in his native dcy of GUsgow and tfaron^ioirt Sc^land. 
Id aseodataon with bis brother Hogb, he deagnod tbe 
Mnoidpal Buildings of Greenock, wbooe Mty aod 
dignified tower forms a landmark foe tbe tbroi^og 
eDtraoto to the esTutry of tbe (3yde. To the saoM 
town he eieoted the James Watt Hemorial Boilding 
on tiw eita of the Urtbplace of that illaatnous Scot, 
aod which appropriately serves the pnrpoee of a 
navigatioD acbMl for kIk meroantik leanne. This 
bml^ng, deeigDed in tt« Scottish BenacceDca atyk, 
is regarded aa one of tbe most obanamg in the town 
of Greenock, and is ooe npoo which Hr. Barclay 
bestowed a 'tonotafol share of cowommate aksU and 
lovii^ interest. 

Hr. Barclay was an architect of great veisatality. 
Hifi e lsttit ed works oomptite a wide variety of robjecte, 
iDcltbUng doowetao, eccleeinstical and commecoal 
buildings. Bnt It is m the sphere of ednoataonal insti’ 
tuGioQi that he is justly to be regarded as pre* 
eminently distfngmshed. Hia ecboci building are to 
be foond almost everywlieie tfaroeghont Scotttnd aod 
his name will for all time be amodated with the evoln- 
Uon and de>'elopmeirt of acbool-planning. Among 
these buildings, the foUowiog aeleeWoD, taken at zaa- 
dom, may aonver some indJcatioQ of ibe scope of hia 
acti^ty in this domain. He wm ardhttet for tbe 
Boyal Techmcal Col^^, Glasgow, eieettd at a cost of 
some £250,000, for wbi^ Us plans were selected in 
compedtion; the Training CoOege for Teacbeca, 


Jordanbill, Glasgow; College of Hygiene aod School 
dinks, Bonfier^ne, for the Caitteee BonieToiline 
Tmt ; Tedmical. Higher Grade and Primary Sohools, 
DuniermHoe; Govan High School, Glasgow; Coat* 
bndge Higher Grade School; Stranraer Higli School; 
Queen^ Park Higher Grade School; Greenock 
Academy, the Gla^w Academy, and numerous 
schools br the Govan and Glasgow School Boardn and 
for other Boards throogbouC the country. 

In tbe realm of doroaeUc architecture Mr. Barclay*s 
aetiviUsa were also conadarably great. His exeented 
woric in thi* field comprises Babnakil Mansion Houee 
for tbs late Sir Wm. Hackinnon, Bart., extensive 
additions to Gartanoie Mansion Honse for tbe late Sir 
(*!h— Cayser, Ban., H.P.; Whitehonse, Lamlaah, and 
many other smaller residences in and around Glasgow. 
He was ako the architect for tbe Skiers' Orphan 
Home*, Kilmacolm. a building which enhsncee the 
beatne of a pleasant landscape. 

la cbnitb architectare Mr. Barclay's name is 
aawiciated with some notable town churches, wliile 
in the realm of commerce many large wajvhouaes and 
busiittsa premises were erected under his band. 

With regard to his attainmenta mnch might be 
said, A mao of unerring jodgment and endowed 
with higblv developed powers of discernment, he was 
an eztraordioarily expert planner, and no problem 
with which be was called to deal failed to find a 
latioosl aohiSion. In tbe many works he won by 
competition it was ehiB power of planning that often 
carried the victory; and, as be on one occasion re* 
marked to tlv writer, to work out a diBioult planning 
probleiB debghted him more than a game of chess. 

In architectural design hie work was based vi>on a 
sound traditional training tn tbe styles, and a remark* 
ablv beautiful refinement of detail, particularly among 
htf earlier works, reveals bia fondow for the Classic. 
At the fiw time his work in tbo Gothic and Renas* 
esnea field displayed a real and sympathetic Intimacy 
with these manners, and be delighted to linger upon 
an andeat earhedial church with pencil and sketch* 
book, which he employed with a fadlity that lenuiined 
w)tb him to the last. A^ a constmotioniid, too, his 
akiU was great. Indeed, so fine weie his conceptions 
of proportion and fitneu to mechaniral function, that 
bis science, it might be said, with him was an art. 

A just and generons mao, a true Scot, adorned with 
tiK beat attributes of hk race, Hr. Barclay was re* 
spected by clients aod coatiactois, esteemed by his 
trieEH)s,a^ admired by hie oolleagues as an exponent 
of what ia best in amhitectore. 

CRetfom, 0. S. 

GERALD HORSLEY. 

Inthe last number of the JouHHiX Mr, Arthur Keen 
has oontriboted a very able and sympathetic appre¬ 
ciation of the late Gerald Horsley, with whom he 
worked for several years in Mr. Merman Sbaw'e office. 

I regret that, owing to a iiiisui>der9tandn)g as to the 
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date oi the puhlicatioQ, theee tew worrU of mine 
shovild not appear tiU so weeks after hi? death. 

1 enjoTed a veij close and irttroate friendeliip with 
him for more thaji tliirt7 jearsi and those who. like 
mTself, knew him well wil/ feel that hy hie death we 
have 1^ not 011I7 an aconmpliehed architect and a 
very remarkable draiightaman, hut a most upright 
and aSecdonate friend. I aball always treasure the 
mezDorj of many Mile holidays we spent together in 
Italy, Pianoe and Belgium. Travelling ie a great 
teat of character, but my recollection of these times is 
that in all clTCumatancai lie was always an unselfish 
and cheerful oompaskui. 

If I were aske^ what were the most marked traits 
m his character, I should say single-mlndedneas, 
reliability and devottoii to du^. Anything in the 
way of self'seeking was quite foreign to his nature, 
and whatever he did was done with unusual thorough* 
nes0. He undertook the woi of Honorary Secretsry 
to many committees and eocieties with a devotion 
which must have made very large demands on his 
time and strength. 

Soon after the outbreak of the War he joined the 
Arohitectt’ Volunteer Battalion from a sense of duty 
and for the sake of example. It is to be feared that 
the severe physical strain he imposed on himself con¬ 
tributed largely to undermine a constitution which 
wBii unfitted for sneh eicertions. But hs example 
bore good ftuh, and many young men followed him 
into the ranks and later joir^ the Army. 

By his unaasumbg ways, his affectionat** dis- 
poeitiofi, and his unfailing courtesy and kmdllness he 
had a great mfluence for good on all those who caow 
into contact, with him. and his loss will be deeply felt 
hv a verv large nnrober of friends to whom ho had 
endeared himself in coantleea ways. 

Bbk»^ Newton 1.?.]. 


Air Raids. 

7(A 19L7. 

To ifu JouESAi. Tkl.B.A.,*— 
gxB,—At a meeting at the Mansion House it was 
decided that the oecupiere of carlain buildings in the 
Oity should be asked to e-thiWt notices stating that 
the public could take refuge there. It was oece«8ry to 
make aaurvey of the whole city sa quickly aapoaaible, 
and I should like to acknowledge in our Journal the 
prompt and valuable asswfanre ao kindly given by 
Messrs. .'Urkman, Max Clarke, Cross, Bavidge, Gos* 
tiug Goldsmith, Hotablower, Laachester, Mavkr, 
Martin Saondcre, Shepherd, Stevens, Surrey, Lewis 
Solomon,*sunning, Tubbs, and Wiggleaworth. 

Youre obediently, 

Stdney Perks, 

Cif^ ^urt'tgi/or. 



9 Oovnuit 9TISR, LONTOH. W., Auf. 1917. 


OHROiN’ICLE, 

The Rl.B.A. Record of Hoaour: Forty^axth Last. 

Paitfn in ff>i War. 

Bato.v, Captain Phablbs Wii.liam, Leloeuter Regi¬ 
ment [AmcffUe. 1906]. Died of wounds. Aged 
35. 

M*Rionr Second Lieut. Cscin Lawrence, Boyal 
Grarriaon Artillery [Auoa'aU, 1910]. Killed in 
action in France on 7th July. Aged 37. 
Afplbby, Second Lieut, EkimEV Derrick, Loyal 
North Lancashire Regt. [Sudani, 1913]. Mieaing, 
believed killed in action. 

When loet sees, Second lieub. A^plcly was nJlsoiJ; 
I-wiiag his ffiea betveAB tRe Oermae flrat eod seco/iH 
iinea Then a shell borat clooe to Ns party, aod Qcithrr 
thri Aurviron aoe rabMciasnt aewcL parties coold find Mb 
" A ven officer sod a graat favourite 

iia mI." writea Ua Compaov Captain. At the ootbresk of 
iba war Seoood lient Xppleby was on the ataf of MeMm. 
Bnd«baw. CeMS, and Hnpo.of Bolron. 

if embers’ jSbfw. 

BowrjA. Suh-Lieut. Oeopfrey C., R,N.V.R. Killed 
in action. Son of Mr. Charles W. Bowlce (F.]. 
Se^nd lieut. B. J. Bo«l^, of the Bafls, another 
son of Hr. Bowles, was killed last September, 
Fbllowbb Prvnnr, Second Lieut. Normak, Devon 
Begt. ReperW mismng and behaved killed iti 
action as from 24th April last. Fifth and 
Youngest son of Mr, G. H. Folio wee Prynne [F.]. 

(founded; Avnrde, He, 

Btigadler-Gtnetal A. B. HuRBArK, OAI.G. (F.], waa 
reported wounded in tbe list I Aund on 12th July. 

Lieut. Harrv W. Mann [A.], who rejoined tbe 
Yeocnaniy on mobilisation and went to France 
in November 1914, waa wounded at Hoojp in May 
1915, received a commisaon in the R-F.A., in Septem¬ 
ber 1915, wae wounded at Loc« In July 1916, 
gasetted Lieut. In Januaiy 1917. and wee mentioned 
in Dispatches in June last. 

Second Lieut, E.A.RABLxa Raubvla, R.F,A. [A.J, 
has been awarded the Miljtery Croea. As forward 
observing officer to his battery he showed great fear* 
IrssneM in laying out telephone wires serose the open 
to exposed posts, from which he directed the fire nf his 
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ted Ideal. ALrsm.WjAre P*7«e»t«. 

Jtif^ &aci*«ne. 

Killed to mUob (ms P> UO). 


Ue«|. CHABldS bnST LQVBl.L.d9K«fole. 
Bevel B&cloean. 

Died of vonode (iM (k 119). 


VltUAM JecBOOH FrwBLi., JmoiaU. 
Bob. ArUU «7 Cenpear, 
KllMiB Mdoa tM« B. 160). 


jTshkt Fbuiklu) PeTSBBONi PnboUtifyfT. 
Boo. AnUJarr CoiPcaBr, 

IB UUOB (8«« B. W. 
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bAlt«ry. He el*o showed gwet ehill end reeoarce in 
deetroyiog ecemj enteagl^entt by the fire e( W* 
bfttCery, eod by personel obeervetion be wee »bl« 
render Ae utmost Wp to bin brigede.** 

Second Ltcut. C. J. M. Youwo. H.B-, eider eon of 
Mr. George P- E- Young, f?! of IWth, hee been 
ewerdedtheMiliteiyCiom. “HemedeeaUongpwM 
cioee to e vilJnge rmder heevy fire ^ nil kinds. ^ 
corame&ced work while the ^Inge wee stsQ occapied 
by the enemy. By his mpid work the mnin 
wnfl mads secure ceuntet-nttaeks.'' Mr. Young i 
younger son, n in the R.F.C., wea among the 
tTiaton engaged in the nit nbove the spot where his 
elder brother wu opemting. 

Csptnin P»Bcr T. RtmtOK [.4.1 wen menooned tn 
the Ro«Se for Slsl June for wnhinble aeceicea m 
connection with the wnr. 

Sems^ with cAe Farttt. 

The ioibwing here to be ndded to the Bit, bringing 
the total to 78 Fellows, 523 Ansodatse, 391 laecatiatee, 
nnd 297 ftudentt 

Fntnws. 

WJsr, B. J,: IftdiM Amy Reeerre ®f Ofieef% 


LicnRuna. 

PstenoD. QsTio: LiesUtU., OmDerauann 
Writht. Osbotn : A.B.C. t>drt Oj. 

Msebnaon. W.: , loaden Scottwb- 

Orahsok P. H.; Hew Zealand BxpednftMey ntt^ 

&iiTnBvr% 

Waller, T. J.: Sod Liemk. NerthniBbertand P»«iem 
Harnwn. F, C S.: Dnrhan UgW InfaaWy. 

Prossofiou. 

CorpoTsJ WaltM P. BylnSt M-T hn* b^. > 

coaJwioo as S«ond Uemt in lha ^ttA. 

Hon. Ueat. B. P. Oglerty. Staff RRi IA.«aAate> 
serrlng in Praiiae. has Wo promoted Hen. Optam. 


To Architects fhiming Ewaa^tiaii. 

Me. Prancii Hooper [/.] having suggeeted at the 
June Buane^ Heeting that application ahooM be 
made to the anthoritiee to allow appeals of arclutacts 
for exemption Erommilitary serrice to be adjodicat^ 
upon by a tribunal <rf architects atting at 9 Condnit 
Srwet, the Conndi referred the matter to the Archi* 
tacts’ War Coznmittea. The matter was dii c uie ad at 
toe Committee’s Meeting on tbe 2nd Aagost, bat in 
view of the small numbnol architecta nowremainic^ 
to be with aal the general nndemrabUity of 
interfenng with fehi ordinary ooares <A recreiting. ^ 
Commttoededdadto ncocomeiid the ConnciI to take 
no action in the mattoc. It was auggwted, however, 
that architects who have strong ^nnds for clsiming 
exemption shonid comommeate with the Secretaiy of 
the Institute, and therr clauns would then be dealt 
with and laid before the anthoritiee H such a eonae 
seemed desirable. 


Iftos of Cotft Cowers' Tfainmg Corps. 
iAr AHred L. Goodnoo. Btreceor of Orguniwttor, Inns of 
OodJt Officere'lkauuag Cceie.asfafQr swift inw in mating 
Imown to suitable men who are, or wUI lAoclhr be. free to 


jesn thoCotoore the facalit^ his Corps ofires for tbe train, 
fiy of foitabfe As a geoenJ rule, only men 

lareed fit for Oc^al Sarvke iriD be ooaadoed, but ooca* 
mmwl^ a wnall nomber of vaesactea ooour for mm claas' 
* fiad B 1 and C L Only mem whose pl^noal health and 
otbre vtfy specul qoaMcmtwos in the optniecL of the Soleo* 
tiML Board fit town comnuweona in Labour and such 
tike Bs t^al kw un be omnuletsd for theee. The Corps 
tnim priotfily tor Infsntiy. but Creqoeot opportunities 
t h^ t tor men to be astoeted tor Artiflery and tbe Roy^ 
Biyiiig C«pa, and oeosmonaHy men Me pawed out for 
otftf braacAw the Acmy. nob aa the CamOry, Royal 
KigEiiBan, Amy SMvico Corps, aod Axs^ Ordnsnre De* 
aarBaeet. gg ita Hf eeoalta deeemg rVenmis si ona in the 
Mocmied Ihiite cd the Axzny may slso be Boospted foe train. 
iM in the Uountod Branch of the Corps. '' The Ions of 
Oocni ’!boop.’' at jaasent attached Co a Rwem Cevaliy 
Reemcni at Tidwreth. Oerdidatas sre sdvieed to eome 
bateette giAirtfio Board abont one m o n th before they 
UaUe for stfrke wfth tbe Coloua. Unifonn. 
booto, accontrmnente, nateclotoing sod other neceeaarlee 
tj9 iwued free. AftM posting, neruhe are sect to join 
Uw Owps at B^hamited, where they receive pay at the 
oanaJ AiBTiate. PoU particnlsrs may be obtwned from 
the Offiew Ians of Court Offioen' Tr^ning 

CVvpB, 10 StooB BuiMai^ linotoi'a Inn, W.O. 

Workzng-Claw Housipg Schemes and Architects 
Having been reqnested by Ur, Hayes Raher to 
appoint a represmtotive oi ^ Insbtiite bo serra on 
tba Gonunittea which has bean set np by the Local 
Govenuneob Board to coaaidar vazioos technical 
qocfftions in connection into tbe building of Che large 
nombei of hoQSM for the indnstrial classes that will be 
requiied after the war, the Premdent has noaunated 
Air Aston Webb, who has accepted tbe position. The 
other memben of the Committee are Sir John Tudor 
Walton, M.F. (Chairman), Sit Charles Allom, Mr. F. 
Paines, M-Y.O., Mr. James Boyton, M-P., Mr. William 
Fairley, M.Inst.C.B., Mr. Q, Marlow Reed, Mr. J. 
Walker Smith, A.U.Inst.C.B,, Ur. J. Squires, and 
Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.]. Mr. E, Leonard, ol the 
^venunsnt Board, is Seoretary, 

Committee of the Institate has been constituted 
by tbe CooDcil and is now fitting to coiuider the whole 
matter of the honang qneation from the arotuteet’s 
point of view. The Committee consists of toe Presl* 
dent, the Hon. Secretaiy, Sir Aston Webb, Professor 
Patrick AbeEcrombse. FEMsesor Adshead, Mr. W, K, 
D.ividge, Mr. W. A. Harvey (Binningham), Ur. Arthur 
Keen, Mr. S. Y, Ifinchester, Mr. D, B. Niven, Mr, 
0. Gilbert Scott. Mr. John Simpson, Mr. H. D. 
Siada Wood, Mr. George Hubbard, F.3.A., and Mr. 
Percy B. Tabba. The Allied Societies have been in^ 
vrted to noBunate representatives to serve on the 
Committee. A soggeation by the Manchester So<tiety 
that separate local committees of tbe Allied Societies 
should be formed to de*! with local schemes and to 
keep in toimh with the Central Oomnuttoe in London 
met with t^ Committee’s approval and they have 
recommended ito adoption. 
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%d 4 J4aotL asKBSKT Bamou. Tati/OB, 
Oxfotd BBd Backj Llibb lofuirv. 
B«PoTt«d voudad Md alMlsff, 
b«])«?«d klUtd (BM p. un. 


and Heat JAwaa uoNnm HoLkab, SiudMi. 
mfbUad Li«bl loCaairv. 

Killed la actiloa tM p, tail. 


ted L!en(. Ai^rsKO Oaop/uy T^aviLLB» PrrAdttvwr. 
LoadoB Baslo)eBi< 

SCd^ la aellee (ms p. ISOI. 


'CTttxuH Asraou R'm. dMcetaU. 
Ididdleati RepDant. 

Killed la MriOB (CM p. fiSl-SK) 
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R.l.B.A. ntgjeifch ; Th« rmhinm of Drj R<iL 

la the lut Azmoal JUpart mention vu mide of Um 
R eeeaich CommittM whlehtbeCoiUMalhftdftppCiiDtod 
to ftct in conjnsotioo irith the Goremment AdTUOiy 
Camniittee on SntntiSe ^nd Indvetm] Beee«7ch uid 
v4riaiJ9 other bodies engaged in T unAr ch voric lot the 
inTeetigatJOB of probleioe m]ntfiiig eolutioii m regaid 
to the Qje of hnildiog nAteoale. Om tA the moot 
important xah^eoU taken up bj the B.I.BA. Onoi* 
mlttee is that of Timber in Bdetion to Z>ec«7 and 
PieeerratioD, the Qoveirvcoent Research Comnit* 
tee baling invited their soggestionS) the Conumttee 
drew Op Aod sabmitted to them amezDoandam uigiDg 
that a liberal grant ahonJd be voted for the porpoae 
of reaearch Into the Caneea and Prevention of Dry Bot 
in Timber, on the folTovinf grounds:— 

' I. Doi^ <0 &/e.—Dry rot deatroys the Una erf the 
timber, vHh the rcMiit that the tenUiDgi ia 

wloch dry mi bae oguui w l ia oftan endm^tfed. 

IL dmiKal ZaM.-'-Tbe Icaa both to tbs parvate 

iadividiial and to the oooioiuiu^ k very 
l6 ie ztot poeaibk to mdicato the aoCiia] eatotart •A eoeh 
loee, ae no etatistice are aveUaMe, boa it k 
from tbe muiibw erf wia annoaUy re p or te d srehiteebt 
that the die e aee is very prevaleot, aad tbet aa eetomoae 
number orf boddiiage tbrengboot the uomiiry are infeefed 
with dry rot in sccae form cr other. 

in. Seasotu for /wreose m Premlaiite of Drjf Jhrf.—A 
T«y large propevtion of the “ omiatiutrfioiial ” (as oppo sed 
to “ decMtive tinibec used in tfau eooiiSy ■ impoitaii 
from Norwey, Svedoi, and Bona, and in peat 

part to tbe depletioB of tbe mote favoiiiabiy stoatsd 
foteeta a greater eotOQiit ^ samatorv, dead, spd otherwise 
onsoitable timb« has been imperted daiof the lest fsv 
yotfe fORttKly, 

TIm nanitsble timber k totteb more liable to tbs attseb 
of the dry rot fungos tbac tzmber erf bafettf ({nehty. 

Further, as the dkeeio k eofiUgme.itk vmyinbsble 
tbat (he ships aaed for carrying tmiher may to 
from a load of dkeawd tunber and ceszirankate it to 
eocoeeaiTe loads otoirvba sonod. 

InfeettoQ sC MQDd (amber may aleo oeev in timber yards 
inthisoonnky. 

IV. jrfmowdqfSswwg Senttinf from Hmeonh —Asitis 

irapoeaibJs to state with any accuracy (be leas 

resulting fipm the 'dissaas, eo it ta imimemUfi to indieata 
what saving would to etfeeted. It k mpimtintuhle. how* 
over, that the money ^wot on reeeamh wcvk would to 
ri^wd to the ettomnity in a very few yeeca owing to 
savn^of 

V. SeAww of Jlesemth. A deAnito ifntailrl erf 

research wmld eover the foUowing poata aoKsg otbos :— 

( 1 ) [irveetigatimi se to how mtty KwAa of dzy lot 
exiit, theiz ebaiaetenetsa. and tbe eonditmM 
onolngttoirmfsotioa and growth. 

(2) Investigateon as to wbstbw diy rot can oQmr is 
the bvifif (ns. aad xf id. 

(o) What can to ^le to eon tbe dkaeee 

(&) Wbat gen be done to tisunkfo tbe tiee 
agMUtthe rlintawci 

(e) Wbethw h k posmbte for one tree to infect 
aaotberia the fonsh 

(3) Irwsetmtion into the efica^ of vinons aiul- 
Bsptiot, inoTudifig vanoQs mstbode <rf tnatnent, ss 
rcgafda tbs prerantioo, deetwetion, ^**tp»*^*^. ia. 


cebatioQ. and growth tbs fnogna. oonuaercial cost 
being conmdetad as wall as tosc properties 

(4) Diaoowy d snitobls now antiseptios. 

(5) iDveetigatioo into wbat aatscA natural or 
artifiiaal diy^ cw w^aanfiiwg of timber is sifeettvs to 
UDh^ ndocing. or pnventiog tbs dk c aae. 

(6) Invof^iati^m into tbe Isagtii of time tbat tbs 

sporoe of tbs can remain latent in tbe timber 

awaiting a aidtabk eoviromnent for recru dooc anoe. 

(7) TovaKtigatioB into what extent tbe spores of tbe 
dkfisf caa pom throng tbs pores ot cenovto, brick, 
stons, etc. 

($1 Dm (tfeot of mviiosawit sad soQ In produouig 
tiiaber having a snsoeptibilj^ towards dry rot. 

(9) IsTostigalioc into tto afieet of tempsrature on 
tbe bis erf the spores. 

(10) Invastigation into tbs metbods of traasnuation 
of dry rot, sad ths poasttU^ erf sound timber bscom* 
ing i i irmle d in tto of ships in ttandt. 

TL £<cefsfy (f Jltoeordk Cemtre <wuf Se^ of ITori^.—It 
k sog g m te d naeerob and InTSStigstioc into tbe 
matters above mentioDed—with tbs sxception of those 
BCtoaDy e taHw r u sd vitii the living tre» could moat suit¬ 
ably to carried oat at an iDstitvte specidoaQj founded for 
tbs luirefigifiiMi orf dry rot. preferably wwkiQg in eon- 
jmiotioo witb, or attached to, an smsUng institution 
afrr^j pcesamBg e xper U in these subjects. It 

to Bsatiooed tbat soeb an InAitote has been founded 
is Qcflnany. and emdowed inth proper bnildings and 
eqQipniaiA 

It wooU be advisable for such snlnslatnte to bavo ite 
own mpsrafe end independent govarsing body, which 
ahoold to largely oompceed of practical men. 

Soch so loetaUite ebonld wenk in foUsst ooUabexstion 
with tite Board d Agnonltnre and Fisboies, the Board of 
Tr^e, HJi. Departemt of Woods and Foreete. E.U. 
Offiee erf Worki, aod the Imperial bistiCnte: wtwI should 
to in eoDstsnt toacb with the various profeetionsl snsocia- 
tiooe wadi as tiw Royal lontitate of British Arehiteots, tbe 
Survayura’ Institotioa. tto Institute of Birildma, sM. 

Soch an InstitoCe should have its literarj-extractini; 
dspsrtBSCt, where a oMnplsts rsOfwd shoold to kept of the 
vsDous pamphlets, leeturee, eto, both in £ngbab 

aod in foreign Uogqages, on the snbjsct of dry rot. In fact 
ooe erf Un mstdoties might usefully be the tianslation Into 
Rngikh (end a '* digest ” thwefrom) of snob a standard 
worii m eaets in the German language as .BovserbwesiA 
ForerAvagen (pnblkhed by Onstav Flecbw at Jena, 
1907-13, and by Profeseew Dr. A. MoUor, in six or 

seven vtrfamesl. 

It shonld also bsve its pnblidty depertinant. where the 
renohs erf rte reeeercbea iDccepwated with tbe knowledge 
obtained from teeagn pobKcations sod from Trinrerrh work 
in f<wHgn oountiks, might be periodfosUy issaed. In fact, 
the tone of a moaogrm^ from time to time on tbs know¬ 
ledge obtained up to date appears to be the natoral 
—Tiesuw erf tto reseerch, and one erf its most nssful and 
impotent fmetiona Pen thkreason.se well as for others, 
tto aeopeoftfasiesesTobscbsme should be parmaoeot. It 
kcoc es dered that is will take many years brfore the sobjeot 
k snSekntiy «vU ondentood to eorfors that tbe evil may 
Bveetaally be eradicated. 

Ito coto erf faivtding aa Inititute on the abow linse 
4iid tto animal grant rw^uirsd to carry on tbe work, would 
be matters fex farther ocomdsation !f the Goverament 
AdTBOry approve of the rtiggeetiobs above pat 

forward 
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Am«ric& a4)d th« W»r : loterAMioul Grettu^, 

The following letters passed between tbe 

Royal Ins litute of British Archi tects and the Atnerican 
loatituto of Architecte 

14tt Jung 1917, 

Tv Me Pnsideni and Cour?eii of Me In&XiMt 

QsKTLBMiN,—Probably no group of Britona baa 
bees wont to enjoy a closer bond of intimacy and 
mutoad nndezst&nding with its coireaponding group 
across the Atkatic than that wbich baa so long and so 
happily aabwstod between the architoote of youi 
great country and of ours. 

For this raaeoo, if for no other, it seems natural to 
US to yield to a very evident desire among our 
members, tbe de^re to ^ve cxpreaeton to tbe cordial 
and afiectlonate satisfactdon which we feel in tbo 
recent practical evidences of close community between 
car nations. 

The world-struggle, e bgbt not on our side for 
material possessiuns but for tbe malntananee of those 
ideeJs wbich a^e tbe most piecious heritage of man, is, 
as we all feel, not one in which the exponents of our 
art are without interest. 

Architacture, the least luxurious and the moat 
humane of tbe arts, can never be aloof from the deeper 
and woitbier instincts of mankind. We feel confident, 
therefore, that if we, as representing in out degree the 
srohitects of Gbeat Britan, send you at this momen* 
touB j uDctuie a word of heartfelt i nternstioasl greet! ng 
you will not think that we are depaitiog from tbe 
proper functions of a professions] Institute. 

Had we any doubt on this point, that doubt would 
bs removed by our remembrance of tlis remarkable 
utterances of Hr, Oram, in October 1914, and tbe 
oommsnU of Ur, Clipston Sturgis on the position of 
England in the War, which, together with other 
expressions by American architects on the subject, 
have been very eagerly read and wannly appreciated 
here. 

Oentlemcn, the heart of England has been warmed 
by Amedca's action. We Bbtisli archltecis aie not 
the slowest to feel that warmtli; and knowing that 
with you, too. the poise of imtional life is strung, we 
feel a lively sstisfa^on in sending to you—as archi¬ 
tects to architects—our very cordial welcome and our 
acknowledgment of profound pleasure in this union of 
the already kindred races. 

In ooDclusi on, we would beg that, so far as i t may be 
praoticable, you will regard this mesaage of outs as a 
message to the genera) body of arclutects in tbe United 
States. 

With renewed expressions of brotherly goodwill, 
We are. Oentlemen, 

Your# vary faithfully, 

EsNttSt Nswton, 

H&Nav T. Harb, Prenidfni-EUd- 
Faol Waxibmousi, Vi^'PreoidgHi. 
B. Guy Dawbes, Hw. AeereUiry, 


The following reply has been received from the 
American Institute:— 

TAe Odagett, WathinffUm. D.O, • l2tA July 1917. 
To the PrctvUnt and Counoil oftko Royal /nstfrufs of 
BritisA AnhiU^r^ 

GcBTLBMEN,—True it is that the exponenta of our 
art, as represented by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on the one side of the Atlantio and by tbe 
Amenoan InsdCute of Architects on the other, have 
happily enjoyed that very real understanding and 
that close Mnd of intimaoy which spring from a unity 
of purpose and of ideals. 

At the moment when onr country has announced to 
tbe world, and especially to onr autocratic enemy, 
its cooiinoa interest with your great counUy and 
our other Allies, your warm welcomeis deeply appre* 
dated. 

Through the long months and years of your self- 
sacrificing struggle, when the words and acts of many 
of our profess on betokened a sympathy which offic.al 
neutrality could not stifle, our heaits have bled uot 
alone for the jives so freely mven of the youth cf 
promise in our profesuon, but for the wantob destruc¬ 
tion of those monuments of oux art which sga and 
tradition have made our codudod heritage. 

And through these months of the duration of rar 
war for the maintenance of those ideals which ms ke of 
tbe world a worthy and happy dwelllug-plaoe for nun, 
we have longed for the striking of that j7tevital>le hour 
when we might stand shoulder to shoulder, brothers In 
arms as well as brothers in art, while our country, slow 
to anger, perhaps, but flaming at its core with a 
burning conviction of the righteousness of our 
common purpose, might throw its pent-up energy 
into the fray which threatened the liberties of the 
civilised world. 

And so to you, Oentleraen of tbe Royal Institute of 
Britieb Architect, greetar^ and heartfelt appreds- 
rion of the impnlM which prompted your ringing 
words of welcome, and with our greeting cornea a 
redprocatiag impulse to extend onr eager hands to 
you across ^esea which no longer separatee us. 

With renewed thanks for your message of welcome 
into the true brotherhood of man, we are, * 

Youra very faithfully. 

John Lawbincb Mavran, Fruidml. 

William Stanlby Parks*. Santiary. 

Tbe Council have offered tbe boepitolity uf tbe 
iDAtltute to American architects on service who find 
themselves on this ride of the Atlantic and within 
con veal ent Teacli of London, and have extended to 
them certain privileges of membeishlp, such as tbe 
use of tbe Institute premises and Library and attend¬ 
ance at meetinp anil other functions. They are also 
^ven the opportunity of borrowing hooka from the 
Loan Collection. It is hoped that membera of tbs 
InstitnCe coming in contact with American architects 
will make this offer known to them. 
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iOVBHAl* 07 THB ROTAt INfflTnJTB OP BRITISH ARCEITRCTS 


lAnp. 19X7 


Ch 4if of AicUuctiire> Uorwat^ of S^daqr, N.S.W. 

AppliootittK ore iimted for tbe ohur of aroUteaRin ot 
SydiM^Vnirecnty. Heir South Weka. IBa nlory ■> £900 
pv onuojii Of^ £100 eSovod fv erp ww (o 

b^oej. A <£ £400 ptf uioitB (mdtf occtam 

ooodittoitf 9ill be {xoated efMr twootj Toon* wrrio& 
IDatiee ounmaoee in Horeh 191B. Perttcnlon moj be 
cbt^ied fioni tlte A^wt'OeoMl te K«w Soo t h Wela» 
Sjdsej Home, 26-27 Oockipu Street. &WA, 

to whom eUtwg ege end qnobfieeticw. end 

Moocapuued by ndereoMS end eopw of time zeeoit 
twti&ocdnls be eeitt not Inter Iben Tbnnday, 1« 

Norember 1917. 

Members* AppceatmestA 

Mr. Asxsun T. Bcksqs. FAA. [7.^ Poenr MedaUUt 
(1998) end JnttiMo jMSy ModaOd (USS). bubeesinp- 
pidstedCmtocM Sr JidtaSoeoe's M i nrmw . linoob'a Ian 
PkMs, D ginww^on to tbe lete Ur. Welter L Spoa 

Ur. H. P. BunsB Downyo [7.] hae been ^pcented 
Dioceeas B a f »> y « fit tlw IKoeeee M Clnobre t cr m en^- 
eeeaicB to Mr. Iacs W. IUdg^ wbo bee redgned after 
boMug the appoutmaot ioc mmJ) fiftj yee r ^ 


THE EIAillNATULSS. 

Tbe (ntermediAte 

Hm InteimediaCe ExanuDatioo. quah^iag for ngistr»> 
M Student B.LB.A, ww in liaMon ficm tbe 
1st to the 8th Jane. Of tbe dt oaadidetea eKaoinad, 
thne pe«^ aul three vwe nfofated. Ibe paaasd nofr 
datte. vbo bsTs been regbtend ae Stndefito. aie ae foDon^ 
the namcebda^gfrenm order rfwwff.t 
OOHStOff : Bdesid leelte (P. 1913]; AJpeomee. EUaete. 
Readiof. 

W^AtueiB : Arnold {F- 1915} 2 UbajiniiD Home. Pool 
Street. Bolton 

OtaSK 1 RIobard John fiend 'P. 1912]: W l^oeretb 
Road, Peeaanoe. 

Secsphoiis from the lotennedkce. 

The foOovin^ Frobecioevra. ba ring prafoeed entiifeetcvT 
evideooe of then tniiung aod eare exempted 

from dtting for tha Infoemei^ate oai ben 

been registered aeStodncts: 

Bimuwom ’ Harold; 49 Sberboarae Roed. Horth 
Shora. tfaelpooL (Uanebeeier I>aiTe9^.> 

BnoM: Rjcbara [P. 1915] i 323 To'iiagtoa Bead, Btoa, 
Bor;. (Sobool of Art. HanebesUr] 

Ckrwsnu : Aryt Enaar[P. 2915]; o4 B edford Sqmie. 

W.C (AraUtoetaral Aasoeiarioo ) 

BTUPsaa: JaoMi John [P. 1916]; Ce n a n Hiag Archi* 
toeh P. W.D.. ran, Bonbaf. (Sr A. J. Sebod «f Art. 
BoBbay.] 

GMOomr : Eobert [P, 1919]: Wood bun. Bee Rhyddian 
Yorhs. 

Holt : Pellz ^P. 1914} i 15 HsmUtoo Hoad. Hst Brgbtoa, 
CbaeUm 

HffMOir: lient. Philip Sdney [P. 19153; Royal Kas;Btai, 
Qaelsea. 

Jaanaee t Oordoo Sotban fP. 1919]; Sdrerdale, fi)«o» 
deld Road, Uoeeley, Kmingbam. (Binaieghan 
Msiueipal Seboel of dK.) 

Knbr ! Uiobael Ekbatd [P. 1913] : Sourade, Uadbore* 
Park, BolfasL (UraTersitT or Liverp^] 

McHiciaii.: AlMtair Uazaholl: Baek Horne, CaUaiMet. 

(QIaaeov Bebool of Arehltoetore.) 

Uasos; Harold (Sayforth JP. 1917]; Erlaeh Road. 
Ambleoide. (livorpod] onircBity.] 


UowTas: Albert Eorooe; 46 8A Jnilaa’e Avenue, 
Newport. Hon. 

PxDOn : kloatagiw William [P. 1914] ; 21 Park Squaro, 
Newport, Uon. (Newport Techni^ Institute.) 
POToaw: Taaaot Clrintemaii rp. 1917}; Bombay Road, 
T^ana, Bombay. (Bombay School of Art) 

Pnxm: iJfiod Uevdlyn [P. 1915]; 17 South Luton 

Ftj Adasadovn. Oaediff, (Cardiff Teobnioa] Cellogc.) 
RBixa: Fiederieo fP. 19141; 27 EoniiBore Avoone, 
CUaviek. (ArcmiCMt.BnJ AmooiatioQ.) 

RunawT! Eoetaoe Archibald 19l4j; 195 Croydon 
Road. AnoHey. $.B. {L.CXC School of fiiuJdi^.} 

: Sbnateieit Shamrao {P, 1917] : End Choni fi^ti, 
Eeria, Tbana, Bombay, (Bombay School of Art) 
Suftfai; Jehonbax PramrosQ [P. 1917]; 41 Baaar Qatei 
Fwt. BoBbay. 

TnasuALn: John Stoart [P. 1914]: Cboiob Road 
C&mdvood, Surrey. 

Tnaaa: Qrakaina Bnrnell \P. 1913]; 2 Uoor Street 
^dogan Snare, S. W. (Arcbrtectord AmocIbUos.) 
Woonnoosx: Pmneu Posy [P. 1912]; Southmead. 

Wimbfodoo park, (irobitaotiira] Aaaooiatioo.) 
YanoLKT : James Uowa^ [P, 1915]: Rathmore. Scou^ 
bridge. (Hal Tcm (follege, WoMSOtot.) 

Iba fi^fowing i^batumen swing with tbe Forow 
iHu> are ciigiblo for tbe Intermediate Examination and 
wbtm IkstfamweB bf SHbIj have boas approred, have 
al» been oxempted: 

Amos: Tbomae Sydney PP. 1912]; 4S Cbrijt Cbnrch 
Rood, DoAcoatez. (^yaJ FuAUera) 

BaiLAT: Qarence Howa^ [P. 1914]; '* Hillside.” 

Skegfy, near UaBafield, Notts. (Royal Es^neere.) 
BtrsFoen: Jamee (P. 1911]; 37 Les Park, Blaekheatli. 
(Artisto* RjfiM.) 

BvASe! Eric R. [P, 1911] i s/o Hattbew Honan, Eaq,. 

36 Daffi S»eet UvanM. 

Fsaosens : J. 8. (P. 1916]. (Royal Esglneem.) 
Raywooq; Algv Arthur Mrwton rp. 1915]; 25 Farm 
Stieot, Hayfair, W. (R N.Y. R.) 

Lawsbscb: HsQiy Uattbew [P. 1915]; 33 Bfarieioo 
SCicet, Tamwortb. 

LavBOB : Edwin HaddeBon [P. 1915]; PmrBalA Ivaaboe 
TerTBoa. C9>Bftar.I«.Street, Z>arbain. (B.K.D.j 


Tbe Final and Special Esaoiinatioas, 

T?m^ »nA ^ J 

Bixn the 81«t t« tbe 39th Jnn& Of the 13 oaodidates 
idmrtted. 4 pasaed. and tbe reouning 9 were rel^ated. 
Tba miDormhi oaodidataii aie as follows: 

BsttroK ; Hamphr^ Albart JFpeefo/]; Ptbllo Works 
Uiniatry, Stats BnUdiast. East Dlvieion. Cairo, 
HsssiQOBB : Bbas Oosmas [8.1915]; 31 Cromwell Road, 
8.W- 

RtTBCS : Tbomaa 18~ 1914]; 179 Park Lane, Totteohsm, 
N.n. 

Bratnavi Oeorgs Pawsou {P. 1912]; 2 BnCton Street. 
Dorham. 


Coatenta of this lasse. 1 

InasrtTmsaS nititmtlne 'Bahey KJnrde, W.B. VerMo Crwvp. 
loB, K. r. Taartsew, H. u. ^t«rei. Sir j. j. s«rMt 


loB, K. ▼. TaamreW, H. U. IVt«rei. Sir J. 4. SsrMt ,. t2(> 

■wirfilsrifdliwIlrAiiri r * M-T.IS5 

fiTMT i T i Wtrrrm iii i i i iiii iiii Heiuv cutauj* .tsa 

hevtewk—BS bWi Kadi lA. WbttJoM AASenocJ.-^a HMory of 
O^WBt (Mset EomMSss^ lUstfon 

Fi 11101*1.tM 

6e*irU (liilM* CAdAe IJobe W. 9»faM) .taS 

OavM Bweto le. BJ.S40 

Aetaia HsoieT'WsamJlswtsBi .s*i 

CWmeb.^lAJi. Atari t Sewpur.—To AreUlM clkiiWas 
KmmsiigB.—Isa o( Osait O.T.C.—WerUM-elaw Haualne 
Wimae.-^Tm rraUam t Dry Kea—Aatrlea sad tm Wer; 
iimanniBel On.>llimi nuir ec Arejuteeture. bydicny 

CtfieewCT .t4l 

1SefaawUmimm.-KmdM. M 

■ MasWas Ofle*, wUS lokphsar aad ntwadiaw tserwebly 
It ita Ps44lwtM aiAHefc. AesrsA n* BMeeury, SJ B,A,.» CrntdcR 
SBset, V. 










LOMBARD ARCHITECTURE. 


®y Arikur Pprtte- 3 *<>. s«d 1 portfelio of illtntni(ioii«~ Yak VniifraHg Preu. 

{London: Huotpkrtf/ ifilfori, Oxford Univertiry Prata.] 

I T is DOtpossibie widiin the pompflss of a ajaguzine article to cljacuss Hn<l rcvievv* folly Mr. Porter's 
great work, which runs to l.T^D pages of test, with about 1,200 or 1,300 illnstrations. It is u 
monument of oshaustive exploration of a limitod subject perhaie nDprecedazitrd, f<^r it uioludes 
only tho early architeotu)*? of the Lombard plain down to llis end of the tM'elfth conturj*. Mr. Porter 
describes over 200 buildings of Lombard architecture, and others in difFeront parte of Italy, in Franco 
and In England, where he finds analogiee with bis subject. Besides 4 poitfolio of 244 loose platee, each 
containing several illustratiooB, his work extends to three volumes. Tbe first is devoted to a Iiistory of 
tbe development of the architectural style, and of tbe sister art of sculpture ; tbe other two contain an 
elaborate account of each building illustrated, witli tbe documentary evidence for its history and date; 
and here we cannot be too grateful that, instead of giving his autboritlee, os some authors do, in a mere 
translation, Mr. Porter has given us tlie original text. 

Lombard architecture has an especial Interest for Transalpine lands becauso of the influence it 
oxer tod on the Romanesque of Oennany and France, particularly on the School of Normandy, and 
through that on the early work of our owti country after and e^'eu before the Norman Conquest. 
William of Volpiano, in Lombardy, became Abbot of S. Benigno, in Lijon, in 990, and there he built 
between the east end of a baaiUcan oliorob and an earlier Lady cbapel a strange structure of two circalar 
aisles, three storeys high, suiroundiog a urcular space in the inlddlb, which was open to the sky liku tho 
original rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusaiem. This building stood till 1739, when it was illos* 
trated by PJancher,* but at present the crypt alone temains. In detail the architecture is barbaroiw 
enough, but the conception of the dseign Is striking and interesting. It i^ curious that Abbot WilliamV 
rotunda, winch was dedicated in 1018, seems to have been imitated in our own country betoro tbe 
Norman Conquest. About 1049 Wulfric, Abbot of S. Augustine’s, at Canterbury, relumod fr^^m 
Prance, where one may imagine he had seen the church at Dijon, and at th^' end of hia bawlica, connect* 
iog if with an existing Lady cbapel, be too built a lound chapel, of which the lonndations have lately 
been laid bare. The monks, howev'er, it is recorded, found it inoonvenioit and uncomfortable, and so, 
although fb© county of Kent rejoiced in its beauty. Abbot Scotland pulled It dowm in 1030 when he 
built his new choir.f 

Prom Dijon William the Lombard wa.i induced by Duke Richard I. to come to Normandy, where 
hf became Abbot of F^mp and carried out many architectural worlw. With the Normans their 
style, baaed on Lombard induence, passed into En^and, and the lessons of WjUianx of Volpiano may 

• Hkloin giniroli et ^rtienlUrt de Bovrgotnt- in«ag««io feniswl anlficum impprltia."— 

t" LsUbtlur n&»o ©pare Cioiti*, quaoquMB o.oAMtke Oocaiin : the «oouni ftDdrI«n»in vi>l. 66. 

TbM Serlei. Vel. ZXIV. No. la** Serb. ^ 
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be traced in onr otm RomAneeqne, in prcaDotmg vbieh the two Lombard AichbishopB of Canterborj, 
lADlnx^ of Faria and Ansebo of AoeU, |>lajdd flo lai^ a part. 

In the eixth eentnry, before the Lombard inwioo, ^ Bjantine rt^le pervaded all not 
excepting Borne, for Greek paintings and inecTiptions are to be seen in the late]; excavated Chcrch of 
Bta. Uaria Antaqna. It contoaned even under the Lombards, for the cbuith built b; Qneen Theode* 
linda at Konaa in 595 vras on the plan of a Greek erosa Trith a dome. Her ohnrcb has disappeared, 
palled down in the thirteenth c^toz;, bat in the trewcor; we can still see ber gold Ckio<cui, her 
chuck;ben and chickens. At Milan the Choreb of S. 8afiro,imw adjoining S. Ambrogio, was built 
with a dome foimed like that at 8. Titale, Ravenna, with Garths jars laid spirall;. But with the 
firmer cstabHshment of the Lombard kingdom Gre^k artists were, no doubt, driven awa;, and their 
art went with them. From the «gbth centui; tmwwds we get a aeqnence of bnildings in a new Bt;]e 
which we call Lombard, oi which S. Salvatore at Brescia, which Mr. Porter dates about 760, is an (fitly 
and typical sample. 

Mr. Porter, 1 am bappv to find, does not aoeepi tbe mjth of tbe Comacine boilders. It depends 
manil; on an edict of Xing Rothark in 648. addressed to tbe MagUtri Comaeini, relating to Habilit; for 
accidents aiising from bnilding. To rappose, as some have done, that a bttle isk t in Lake Como, the 
Jncido Canacinaj was at one tame tlM refuge of all Ibe polite arts of Ital;, is ridiculous. Ho doubt a 
part of tbe peaceful Romans, artisans among them, fled from tbe Lombards to the securit; of the 
mountoinouf dktricts round Como; the; would be drawn frum thence when their new lords 
wanted craftamra and builders; and not onJ; men but materials, wood, stone and marble, would be 
brought thence into the phune, where ito materials of tbe kind were oU]erwise to bo bad. But Como 
was only one centre of the boilding trade. There were man; more ; at Ravenna, for inntanc^f, and 
Rome, whence Cassiodorus tells ns Thoodonc imported marble maaons, who knew bov to put together 
tbe figured marbles so that “ b; corrtspoadiiig veins (he; should laudably iakifj their natoral face; 
and that nature should be surpassed b; art, imd tbe cUvervified incrustation of morbb should be uom* 
posed with the delightful variety of a pkture.”* 

The mystery of (be Magistri Covtfcrat provokes inquu; into the slatos and methods of work of 
the medieval architect and craftsman, and there are few more intorating subjecla lor the arcbcolcgist. 
Wo are indebted to Frofeaeot Lethaby for tbe duicover; of the arUst* who snooessively worked on 
WeslunuBtcr Abbey, and ftmilar diseoveries in other places no doobt await those who bring sufficient 
knowledge and patience to the task. Italy affords easier to fbe secrot, for (he artists there more 
generally recorded (b«4r names on (Ihut work. Mr. Porter in bis second chapter makes a large contri* 
but ion to our knowledge of the subject, and not only gives a long list of names but traces the work of 
Severn I iodividuals in different placiK. 

Hid plate 141 is on illu^tratioD from a miniafnie where the construction of the Buomo of Modena 
is depicted. The arebiteet, named Lanfrsnens, is giving diieotioQS to labourers, operarii, and brick* . 
laym, artifim, and helping tbe Conntew! MatUda aud (be Bishop of Reggio to lift tbe lid, hpu irionu- 
Mxnfi, of the saint's tomb. Bek>w are armed men, cuttodes momawnti, six soldiers and sixteen citizeas 
who bad been sworn to guard the refic from vinlaikm. Lanfrancua wcdl (iresaed, and canias a stout 
bludgran, and his black hair and whiskm are so car^lly repeated in all Ibree cases that it imphes an 
attempt at portraiture, T^nfriuicas is deecribed in the account of the translation of the body of H. 
Geminionus as a ncdificfUor. He piay& a prominnit pari m tbe ceremony, for, while tliU 

Bl4bop4, C’ardinak*, derke and laymen aro praying and chanting. “ tbe most blessed body of our most 
boly Fa>bi‘T (ienjinianna k with wonderful rerereoee uneovered and exposed by tbe hands of Bonus 
(he (^hkr. BkltO]} of Refgpa and Lonfranc. tbe arthileet, with many (enra aud prayerB.”f The action 
of tlM' workmen and tbe form of tlu*ir (oob n re*; intercatiDg. The bricklayers use piek-hammern. 

Mr. Porter traces dvaign in thr irrejnilanty of some of the plana of Txirabard churches. He says, 

w. 


CasriodoTvis V: 


tVoJ.3.p.U 
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" 1000 the barbaritj of mechanical exactitude was aa atadiousiy avoided as in 7ai«r 

times.But bis instances are not ver^'' convindng. At S. Vincenzo, Kilan, the side walls taper east¬ 
ward, but that could not have an^ setbeiic effect because the arcades which hide them are parallel and 
regular. At 8. Anibrogio the axis of the church is inclined to that of the atrims, but thej never could be 
seen together. The side walls of the atrium are irregular, but the colonnade which hidea them is 
regular and rectangular. Mr. Porter sajs this asTmmetrj is patent to anj one " not blinded bj pre* 
conceived prejudice ; but one may be sensible of the fact without tracing it to an artistic idea. It is 
difficolt to believe that the rude Lombards, who buHt S. Yincenso in the ninth century with odds and 
ends of late Roman and Byzantine work, and scratched a few barbarous capitals of their own, were so 
sensitive of the barbarity of symmetry as to build things purposely awry. It would be strange if the 
most ardent believer found an artistic motive in the plan of FontanelJa (plate 901 except on the ground 
that its crookedness seems too gross to be a builder's bungle. Isidore of Seville indeed wri tes that unless 
an things in building are upright and regular there will failure ; but Mr. Porter says this only shows 
that Isidore or^bt to have known bettor what was going on about him, and was ignorant of the buildiag 
traditions of his day. In a later chapter* Mr. Porter says the Cathedral of Modena is remaricable for its 
asymmetries, including those of elevation, for the apses lean to the north, and the campanile to the 
south. He admih>, however, that the upper paid of the latter shows a decided tendency to return to 
the perpendicular. Similar "reffnemeDts." I need hardly say, are to bo found in modem buildings 
i^ometimee. 

In a Bucoession of intereeting chapters, which deserve careful reading by students of architec¬ 
ture, Mr Porter traces the gradn^ devebpment of the Lombard style from the rudest beginnings to 
Modena, which he thmka vss a great centre of the school, maoh as Qlouceeter was for the later Gothic 
of England, and onward to the assured dignity and refinement of S. Zenone at Verona at the end of the 
twelfth century, when the dawn of Gothic was beginning to break. His subject is a fascinating one, 
and hiB work has evidently been a labour of love. We may not always agree with him in traoing.the 
connexion and infuence of style on style in different countriee, though his arguments are always worth 
listening to. But there can be no doubt of the debt we owe Mr. Porter for the magnificent ooUeotioa 
of examples wbiob he has formed. They are, unfortunately, all pbotc^pbio, and. like all photo¬ 
graphic illustrations, frequently obscure, and still oftcner dull and inexpresaive. Bat the value of Mr. 
Porter's volumes will always he gn?at. not only as ihustnting an interesting chapter in arcbiteotnre. 
but as a record of buildings worn with age and neglect in many eases, likely to be altered in others, 
and in some exposed to destruction. Regarded from the archieologioa] as diatinet from the artisUo 
aide wo cannot pAise too highly the pains he has taken in collecting the historical references to each 
building, and exanuning and publishing for us the ancient doeomentaiy evidence. That part of his 
work is the fruit of an amazing amount of research, and one may imagine there is no more to be 
said on the subject. As a book of reference for the history of Lombard architecture recourse must 
always be made in future to Mr. Porter's volomei. 

Thos. G. Jacssok. 

• Tel. 5. n. 30. 
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THE EPUCATION OF THE ABCHITECT. 

C>iKo«ioc « u. Se-th « the I««ito.e of Bhdsh 

Pw)FB8SOB W. B. Lbtbabt [P.] in Ui« Cihair. 


Tk» CHAlRiUF; Suppoing tiU wm to be the 

l«t ol oTii confflieM, I heTeineaeBo™ 

or two thinffl which here been bet I ibafl not 
ftttemDtenTfaUaaeljiii. Soina eaotiediotoryjiewi 
mey live come out erwind the fnngce o< toe enbjecta, 
bat toeie baa been moci egwMoent 4t the centee. 

r OMbt perhnpe to enewer one ot two iinct qo*«- 
taons Mr. Jemmett wb me why I wo^ «ne«ii- 
tmto on atroctun] pefeotion end why I do not 
fcdrtnce to “ eome theory by which to 

toeedence d «toetia» p^cbotogy end hnnmn 
nelure.” Now, becawe I don’t think thoe cen to 
tjtr tfreement on artheticeeadhiuneB netnie ao t^t 

tw^betoa^thy to Inetitot^ it doennotf^ 

toit tooee toaip do not toterest me profoupdJy. 
Indeed, it ii joet becenee T went » ™ iitirtc ot 
hmoen-neture content pren to oar boiJdinp t tot 1 
would eweep ewey toe leeching d gtaadioictoiniom 
M eichilecWiel style. Altbongh good bunlM 
beioUy wmetonee, Iwent e dne i«oppition of 

ne8e.gTevity.«we«tM*,eiidevendalW I weirt^ 

moot exquiBte poetic beeaty. bnt I don t ^ 

Instatirteietotewchhowtoprodneeit. Tboe^l 

fley tiainna to prectieel power, meke ne fM*t bmldea 

end edvenCorouj experimentep#, then each of w cen 
gopply hi* own poetry to teato In feet, looking et 
Hoibora endthe Stand ea they ere, I j^ureto^y 

it woold be e lort of poetry to get »d of ahem 

One of toe moat aed weatea otpower to which men ot 
good will ere enbject ia vein «*»ife etort wwda, 
eapedeily when pmn of word* have been ellowed to 
oome into oppomtiort—•§ ieith end wo^ eW ejrf 
adeuce. Thee ie reeJly no oppoaftim brtw^ a« 
end edewe- Show me your ert, ea St Peol mght 

heye B»id, end I win ahow yon yon* eoeaw- Artie 
the ective tide U thinga. eeience toe oontem^ve. 

The meet of ert ia adence in operetion, end e pert 

of idence ia reflection upon ert Propeny, omy 
adenee cen be ten^ fotyon cennot teach beyond 
Imowledge, end every freah ectiyity le e aort cf 
creation. Thia ia en^-thc worts whewby we ah<w 
onxadance. It ie out frlae Idea that art» e eortrf 
ghost which fri^tene na ofi true work. It la 3 nst to 
tolk about the at^ which laeda to—HcJbom. 1 
know ea wdi ee embody that concejtioo, 
design eie eeeentiel reqaifemeirta in ell that men do, 
from gaiding the State to laying owt e « 

praaebing e eezmon. but they ceanot be wppri 1^ 
Act of Periiament or ^ thia Inatitnle. While we 
have been having toae oeatings another conference 

wa* held, toe memhere of which were eager to eroa 


Mr Nerille Chembaiiaiji toet aichitoctt were not to 
betom^tofeaheirdreeacreinthestylee hot ea men 
of powc* ea practical bmldett. IndividneJa, o^orto- 
aeSiy, may Tn f^»^ their way by claiHung to be the 
primta of myataiy architectuie and UlkiDg tall art to 
km bat to do ao ia a greye injury to the whole 

body which must stand on rceoonahle eervi«. It 
b4 in fact, betrayed ua to the caricatuie of P eck a niff . 
Then Mr. Wet pacticaJly aaked me why I joined this 
Iwtituto, Of ccaae, from many miied motivae. 1 
tluak fit ia 80 difBcolt to be q^te aure) the main rae 
was that my reading and thinking convinced me that 
ffuilds or tradea unions were toe most constant and 
proper fonn of aModation and that the improvement 
U *11 aorta of emi^oymeote may best he effected 
through tom unions or guilds. I have apowa to 
wortmen’s on this same view, urgiiig them to 

Onnk of more than Hd- Then I have seen that the 
proper autooritiea for techmcal eduwtion aw the 
geiJda and toe proper centre of activity for 
toil iMtatute M in education, and I tded to think that 
in joining tto* Inatitute I nught abate in educational 
work. Modem architects have to deal with very 
and technical mattem, toe bmiding on eon* 
natedtitee of great hotels, rtilway stations, factonee, 
bntims prencsea, and the Hke, and for tbia it is dear 
to me there mostbehighly organised acientifio training, 
even if that tieming ia to be tested ^ examination. 
To clear toe way of bygones 1 might aay that I 
ahooid not have objected to exarrinataona ia a real 
edocationa] couna, but I stiE object to any attmpt 
to make a profession of ardutectnre. It might, 

hewevuT, be allto thegood to create a speoW cUaa by 
tecftratioD of too ee wto had definite saentifie attain* 
msnti. This Utile explanation may lead the way to 

the geoaral question of difierentiation of types, htore 

fhvn one of toe qteskers have referred to the dears* 
tiU^ of doffT psrtneiiiUpa of divem ipfta. What 
ue toe iviaona into which difleiant faculties 

mghtnint Thereseemtome toheabontfivc: (l)the 

expert coxattuctoT and planner, (2) the finisher and 
fainiiber, ($) the expert in old bmldinga. {*) the man 
of buaine«, (5) toe country bnildei and general 
piactitioner, Thse la no sharp distinction, bat I 
think msst men gravitate to one or other of toeae 
i-lifTTPa or to a cemtoination ci two or even three of 
tbam. and there ia room for high attainment in any 
<ma. The first and the last ahould he the main 
coMemol thia Institute. Probably the atandaid for 
a time should be that of toe general practitionw, but 
ways must be fouad to stimulate spedaliaation beyond 
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th« zoinimam course-^ p^nt to which I ■hall letuut 
in touching on education. 

There haa been remarkable agioement in the view 
'^lat this IneUtute should take up ^UMQona of public 
welfare in mattera relating to bulding more defioitelj 
and oonataotly, that it is called npon to enter on a 
laige conatractive policy, and even to engsge i Q earnest 
propaganda work. In working in the public interest 
this Institute would inddentally find a worthy place 
fox itself, bat, nnlea we awake, the new cottages, 
national honung, and town improvements will be 
done in the main without us. 

This Institute does not fill its part as a trade nxuon 
accor^ng to modem concopti ona The trades unions 
have come to occupy a poati cn in the State, fancti on* 
ing pubhcly, in collective ba^sining and maldog 
their wills felt in national life. Whenever andhowever 
have we architects been willing or able tc make cor 
collective will felt t The administrators of pablic 
sfiurs seem to look on as ae oity*clexk sort of people 
out for hire, and if we art ever ceiled in to advise it 
is usually as a mere screen so that they may the better 
exercise thsir own will under cover of erperts.” 
If the experts don’t advise juat what the organisers 
want the advice is contemptuously brushed aside. 
This Institute has to see to it that in matters of 
pubho building policy the advice of archicecta is 
not only sought but taken. I was told the other^y 
that the architectural bodies in the United Statu 
were acquiring almost too much power—nothing 
could be dons “withoutthdr interference.*’ Certunly 
ID America there is a growing sense that good buildi ng 
is eeeentaal in the great modern State. In regard to 
this question of pubho control, I rmsed the question 
of the posfi^hty of reviving the Sn^ve^^6eneral• 
ship. I have been looking into the ongin and sup* 

E on of that important office. It appears that 
Jonas took over part of the functions of 
the old msater-maaons to the King, who were the 
surveyors of royal building works from Che early 
hCddle Agea The Surveyor-Generalship on its new 
basis continued till 1S13, when Jamee Wyatt, the 
last holder of the office, died. He had been appointed 
in 1796, when be succeeded Obambem. Wyatt was 
“ Surveyor-General Comptroller of Bis Majesty's 
Office of Works"—that is, 1 suppose, the CSvil Ser* 
vice chief, and what we new call the FarcDaoent 
Secretary. On some reconstitution the architect 
was left out. It seems to me that it would be quite 
reasonable to aim at putting an architect again In 
control of the Office of Works. 

Cc^ng to educational policy, the Institute’s 
busnees is with civilisation, town improvement, 
national housing, quality in building, cottage types, 
the preservation of bietonnl buildings, better public 
memorials, and a public policy of betterment all 
round. At present individual architects are at the 
mercy of vulgar aooidents, such as having a flow of 
dinner*talk, or bung in with s bofiness syndicate, or 
knowing a lord. This Institute has to wb a place 


for the ablest bnlldiu dlreeton consdeied as esaen* 
tial nunisters of uviueatlon, and to see to it that 

E bUc works are done in a proper way. To do this 
ty most enter on a large and consist^t sdncational 
pohey. We have been educated long enough as 
pniveyots of whims, ecclesiastical a^ domeetic; 
our education must be recast In the public service. 

This Institute should become a centre of stamc* 
lating life; we should trv to draw t<^etherpnhhasts, 
tbinkeis, economista, oriMcs, town and tra<iea unioo 
offidsls, and the masters of the Qty Qiulds,iii an 
efibrt to get something done in bettemig our towns: 
it is not only oux duly to lead, it is our bnsiness. 
AU oux own powers should be leconsldered from the 
same point of view of a public policy. Our commit¬ 
tees need new instructions, our scholarships should 
be reshaped, and our whole eduostlonal rsquizements 
need to oe penetrated by a s^t of activity, Wc 
need an arcmtcctuial statesmanship in a campaign 
for civilisation. More and more this powerful *body 
is being leK isolated as an arohitects' remuneration 
society because it does not come out and teach and 
do public work. Its proper field of activity is enoi* 
mous: it is a local so^ety for London, a national 
soctety, and a society represen ting the Oomiaonwealth 
all in one. 

Education needs more than machinery; it needs 
entbuaaem. We raqinre aome bcerature which 
should bring the coln^ of yovmg students into cen- 
tSM3t with larger ideas than "'shop ” and tbs passing of 
examinations. We should Wren a paWon 

aaint, for Wren wss a great Englishman, and in all he 
did worked for Eogl^d. 

We have, in the libera] prise endowments of this 
body and in the original essay which forms a part of 
the matter ezamiced, valuable means for opening up 
special interests. Anrf here I would say the essays 
seem to me tc have been a marked soccees. A fault 
is that cxistcm compels us to mark poor onee too 
highly, but they co^d be improved to almost any 
extent by rigoioosly rejecting those which are only 
compiled from text books. Innocent says, in the 
preface to hie book on traditional bnilding construe* 
ticn (about the most valuable piece of work which has 
been published for yeas) that the line of study was 
undertaken in connection with the Institute examina¬ 
tions. Mr. Weil reminded us of some excellent 
thoughts on education, and Sir T. Jackson’s Idea of a 
real school of archiCecCnre, where the young craftamsks, 
builder, and architect wonld work together, seemed 
to me conviociog common sense. In the excellent 
School of Buildi at Btizton we have, I am glad to 
suppeae, a near approximation to the typ^i 1 was 
d^ghted to hoar from a speaker at an earlier Con¬ 
ference that the type wee tc be extended. 

iU. HENRY WILSON: What I have sought to do 
is not so much to lay praotlcal su gg estions before yon 
as to attempt to create an atmosphere of aympsthy 
and understanding, undeistandii^ oi the problem 
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l)efore us uA iTXDpfttiijintii ftU vlio «ie, in 1 m 
owa v«7 , bmUd; itA M^ticou 

Now for the nbjoct. Ton wiU aD nmunber tlut 
when Hior went with Hyniic ^ OtAot hia 

bait waa Sakaa at the ytrj first eaat tbe Xitgard 
worm, and tha god himaett was Bcady pulled out of 
tba boat. Now, if Piofotor Tho^^I mean Lethaby— 
haa not oaoght the Mitgard worm, with hk bait of 
arohitaetoje and d'nliAtioD, rt ia quite certain that 
bit bookbascao^iin^e Torybott^of the Coamoa. 

Wbat we are really oat to conadet, ia not wbatber 
arebiteetnie ia a profeoaon or an art or wbatberit ia an 
art or a fine ait—whether the Boacx-Ajta ayatem ia 
better than the AcadeDj,or the Caacral School of Arta 
and Grafts better than either. We are not e:Ten con* 
cemed, save ixiddantally, with the Intum of tbe Inati- 
tute. Wa are really op agunet fiat and laat thinga. 
The choice of Paris ia ours, in more ways than one. 
We cannot begin to about the probSun of 
education in any of ito pba*>a withoQt Mtdag oor* 
eelsm: what U/e meam to oa and to our 

children. Second, vbM we aek from life for our* 
eelvee and for them. 

Now it ie quite certain that erhaterer yoa aak from 
life, life ^vea. Bealiae that every act is a demand 
and that the enm of aetions is *charBctar imd that 
character is deetiny, and yon wiQ see there ie no 
ffaineavinj; the fact life gi Tue ua what ve eek. 

We sty we want better arehiCectmJ educataon, 
cleaner citiee, mote fruitf nl Uree for all. 

Would it not be poewble for this Institnte to go to 
the toot of tbinge, realise that we cannot even begin 
to train arcbitects until tbe fonndstiona of our general 
edocatioTi have been properly laid in concrete endkar 
and reaJking this tbe lead in aj^uacbing the 
Ministry of EdocaticB with caiefuDy conkdered 
projects of lefocm and add iO great influence and 
weight Co the now general demand f 

Would it not be poedble to foina a epedal committee 
to draw up a memorandan on tbe of eloueataiy 
training needed by tboee destined for aiehitectoxe t 
This memoranduni would beagnedbyallwbohavathe 
ioteteets, not of their profeemon slone, nor of the 
Izwtatute, nor of En^and even, but who have the 
intoreets of the whole world at heart. What vee do 
in the next few years may detenniiw tbe history and 
forCunee of humanity for censunea. With a view to 
the preparatioa of sneh a memoraodum it might be 
useful to eelc ouselvto what ate the n ee d s of arcbi' 
teetitre or building eo>day. 

They are faidy obvio^ For boUding production 
we skilled artifioers, using that word in Ita 
widest sense; artaficea to whom the aretdteci can 
hand his wishes or inscrucciona, ■nd on whoee know¬ 
ledge, skill and artistry he can rely fox tbe lealkataon 
of those iostructaona. No gruat b uild mg has evei 
been produced in any other way. Have ve gcpt 
workmen; if so, am they employed ? We can periiape 
aoswer this question later on. What all wiU admit 
>e that we do now poesees in tbe buildi&gtndea a large 


number of workem whose mechanical sldll is of a 
bigb order. But we must remember that the com* 
pkteet sinU, the utmost fidelity to detail 

drawings, will not and cannot produce that sense of 
organic perfection which ve receive from an old 
building. This U not a thing which time produces, 
it ia the reunlt of orgamc labour. On the other hand, 
that sense of organic perfection was often produced 
with tile most limited mechanical means, and very 
imperfect execution, because tbs men who did it were 
voning with traditional methods in famiLsx material, 
and were giving by those means expression to their 
own tiiou^ts a^ vision. 

Urn ui^ty of any work—that Indefinable some- 
thing which ^ows like a bloom on any bmlding even 
down to Geo^an tiaee-Hjepends on the amount of 
individual artistry put into it by its prodncexa. 

Thia ia not to say that a stiong individnafity, a 
genius, cannot piodnce interesting results by any and 
every means. Genius can make a machine*mado 
prodnct interesting, but captivation, tbe uplift, t be 
sudden rapture which collective art unfaibn^y pro* 
ducen, eaiUKrt be captured or conveyed even though 
genios lavish itn most predons gifts in the attempt. 
Arehltectaie k a communal product. We need these 
ftsin bands of artificers, led by a careful captain, 
before vital arcbitectiue can come again into bang. 
Moreover, it most be asltod for by the cocommiity: 
which means, again, that wa must edncsW and make 
that eommonity poetihla. 

It is intereating to xemember that the ohoioa of the 
architect and soolpton and punters in Greece was 
dsteanined by vote at the popular aasemhly. What 
would happen if a general assembly of, say, £ocdooe is 
were aa k^ to dedde between the merits of a dosen 
aiehitecta oc scolpton to^y ? Athens cho.ae 
Phidias. Tbe Athenian undcistood workmansb^p 
and wanted the beat. > 

It is evident that while we need archifectuisloduca* 
tion wu have no les need of educated and trained 
craftamen, for the ultimate sncceas of oui work 
depends'upon their contribntiozi of bfe and interest to 
the whole, 

Axchitects most be better trained in craftsmanship, 
craftsmen must be tnened to btip them; the two con¬ 
ditions are ineeparabls. There must be, that is, 
more proviaon craft teaching, fox tec^cal in- 
atraction, for elementary workruanahip in all our 
schools. And there must also be more special schools 
fox research in speu al crafts. 

We must not forget Chat there is no school, no 
tmining, no educatiou of hand sjtd soul, like tbe 
•ctaal practice of some craft. In shaping real things 
1 believe we are in some mystenona way in contect 
witfa tbe deeper ennenta of bfe. We learn things of 
which we had no conception before. The way one's 
obedient chisel seems to seek out the form, the feel of 
the day or the war as the shapes emerge, tbs revela- 
tionn of texture, tbe qualities of material, are things 
wMoh must be crpeneoced to be known. 
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lien talk, aa Batler ujs, of theoretical Imowledge. 
‘^et, aa he adi^, there ia no tuoh thing apart from 
pzaotic&l knoTvledgA If joa loiov the theory of a 
thing you do it. If cannot do it yon don’t 
know the theory. There is only one way of learning 
the theory, and that is by practice of the craft This 
sorely must be true. If it he trae, then the theory 
of modem building can beet be laamt at bench and 
banker, in the oonoiete yards and engineers’ ehope, 
at the forge and the foundry. 

That fact is the comer stone of Haskm*a teaching. 
It has long been the faehion in some cirolea to deepise 
Rnsldn. The woj«t were, and are. thoee who should 
have understood him best. On the very day he left 
ns, a well'knovn attest was sitting In his studio. 
There came a sudden clamour outside, the door 
burst open and another well-known artist rushed in 
dandng and frantically wa^g an erening paper. 
“ Kasim’s dead) Rosen's dead 1" he cried; then, 
sinking Into a chair, “ Thank Clod, Ruskin’s dead! 
Gito me a cigarette I *’ 

He waa mistaken. Rusidn lives, and that for 
which he laboured can never die. It began, con* 
tinoes, and will hardly end with the univerae. It 
ia neither art nor rehgion nor beauty, it ia not even 
political economy, but that which underlies them all: 
the spirit of Kamonlous creation of rightly co-ordi¬ 
nated communal productiop in which eveiy man, 
woman, and child shall have .a part. It is the ideal 
of Morns, of Oiane, of Carpenter, of ToUten, will 
remain the ideal when those great have been 

obliterated is the flow of time. 

It lay, though imperfectly understood, at the back 
of the Clasede and Clothic revivals, it inspired tha 
pre-Raphaehte movement, and to-day it Is the 
credo the .Arts and Crafts movement which is the 
heir and auooessor of all three. All over the ooontry 
are soatbered axtista and communities led by tboee 
who, having learned their trade by doing it, are now 
spre^ng sound ideals, training young craftameo, 
even inflnendng the trend of general education. 
There is not a live arts aehool or technical institute 
in the country which does not owe whatever i s vital in 
its teaching directly or indirectly to the craft revival. 

Most important of all, we are providing, slowly, 
perhaps, but roost efficiently, just what waa ]a<^ng 
in the previ ous revivals, the skilled creative craftsman 
without whose oo-opemtion no real building Is 
possible. 

A new generation of workers is growing up: men 
and women who can both demgn and maSe, who 
understand construction and the nght use of materi als. 
Can we not peianade tbs Institute and all architects 
to employ them, and to resolve not to put up even 
the humblest building withont finding in that building 
a plaoe for soma form of independent individual 
craftsmans^p 1 These young workers deserve it, 
and the resulting architecture wonld become increas¬ 
ingly dessrvi^ as the practice spreads. That is my 
second practical soggestios. 


Ky third and last is a plea for immediate eflort of 
co-ordination In all branches of artisUo and genszal 
education. All education should be artistic, for sU 
education should be creative. One of the osuaee of the 
rasant world crisis is that we have isolated working 
fefrom edneation, end both from dtisenship. M'e 
have fmled to see that the real permanent aducationsi 
force is functional activity. Agti culture, iodustxy, 
the handicrafts, and all tha crafts of the sea, all 
satisfy the natural human craving to he a productive 
being. 

Their ccmtdned result is civilisation and culture, 
the expression of these two is arcbitectuie, for so the 
whole cosmos hangs together. Touch one, you 
affect all. Wonld it not be pnocble for the Inatiture, 
i Qoluding. salt does, so mudi ^ the virile i ntelli gence of 
the country, to organise conferences ss the beet means 
of co-ordinating nert merely the educational forces of 
the country—for exsmple, the OentTal School of Arts 
and Crafts, South Kensn^on, the Academy, and the 
countleas technical institutes which abound—but of 
biinginginto theirlnfluencetbatrast stock of creati^'e 
ability whioh gives to England its peculiar elastidty 
under strmn, its superabundant vitality, its daring 
and resource! The Sngfiah genius is one of the 
richest in the world, and might be the noheaC if we 
trmned instead of euppressii:^ faculty and enterprise. 
Do we raaliea that very men on whom the fate 
of this country hangs, the men on whom we depend 
for organisation, are largely men who have escaped 
the sduoational mill and who are called either un¬ 
educated or eeli-educated 1 They are men who have 
madeth^r respective occupations the path to mental 
and moral culture. There are other uths to etJIf^tea- 
ment, but the path of creative work auiU most men 
and til nations at oerttin stages of tbtir growth. 

This loatitute, which reprwents creative work, ia 
thus in the very forefront of the etarnal battle. It has 
done great work. It viU do a far greater if it can 
realies that the task befora it is neither mois aor 
less than the Regeneration of Englaud. And as a 

E ond for future discussOT let me end with the 
ine words of Lao Tzu, written at tha end of tha 
sixth century B.c.:— 

Futhfnl words may not be baavtifol^ 

BesutHul wetd* may oot be ftitbfal, 

TbMa who love do oot quarivl 
Tboae who ^aarral do not 
Tfaoae who know arc not laamvd ; 

Tboae who are learned do oot boow. 

That wUab is weak oooquen tbs stxuAg : 

That whioh is aoft conqum tha hard. 

PaopassoR BEBESFORD PITE [F.]: I would 
like, first, to refer to Mr. Wtir’s papCT. which was not 
read last time, but which has been printed, and which 
1 have had the advantage of teadiog. He raises the 
very important quution which lies at the root of our 
effectiveness, the question of the examinations con¬ 
duct^ by the Institute. Connected with that exs£u> 
nation—a controvert which is now old—is the 
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OLfttkr of R^trfction. The fint object w to pcoTtde 
the loeCifiiite with «ten for edmiKioa to ita Diember* 
ship. The next object of an examinatioB maj be that 
it ptovidee a qnalihcatton for an arcbiteet. I fcbmh 
1 agree with mr. Weir there at once in «WJit>ing tp 
adimt that the ezamination condocted hj t^ lorti- 
tnte ia an examination to loi piaeiMe as an 

architect. I do not adnut that tboee axaouiiatioas 
are a qoalificabon for an architect. And then there 
ia the third aspect of the ejaniinatinii: that An 
examination ie a neceasar7 part of ao edncation. 

Whether ezamisaliona are a TnirtaW altogether, 
ednoationalij, ia aootW matter. Poaeibly tbey an. 
The InatitTiU examinatioo has, in fret, hecoipe an 
edocataonal programAM ioc ilM architeetoral pttH 
feeaion, and as inch vs had better Tiev it aed ooiwridf.r 
it: an^rthing we ba'n to wf on that matter will be of 
practical use to the Institirfie. 

1 vonld point ont that the examinations are 
lOTmon and that the Board of Architectural Educa¬ 
tion and the CouKdlhave appeored <wUin r e fer c i e in 
the direction of app^ting a body of exanuoera for 
aQ the written papem, which will lead to the codjfiea- 
^on of tlks written ewpinatjong, and, witiiont any 
doubt, to a oontinnity a ration of the anbjeeb 
one to the other which cannot he obtained onder the 
present Tohmtary system, whereby a la^e number of 
examiners, a pan^ probably of a dosea, deal with the 
same student. But for the present the dactDOU as to 
the examination in daeign is to be left as it ia^-that is 
to say, the deeigns are to be judged by a committee 
of exajnineis. 

Any leoommendatioas that we have to mahe oo the 
snbjeot of the scope of edocetsoo, thongh they are 
addressed to the Examination Bo^, really on^ to 
be taken careful stock of by the teaching bodka and 
become tiie educaticna] programme of the schools and 
the architectural training depbta. Tbe eoOegee and 
the sohools have not really cMifened together on tbe 
subject of arohitectnral edocatton; then has been no 
oofliideiedourriculnm. tHtereieDeedforapicgraiiuDe 
of edaoatiOD, and very much more for freedom id 
architectaral eduoation sb^n the exuniaation prcK 
gramme piovidee. The more one etodiee tlmee pto- 
gwnmse the more one k oonvinced that there ia no 
propaieduoa^onaldoct&neatthebackoft^m. Tlwy 
ai« mom or lose aoendentah tbe product cdtim dmcsoa‘ 
neoted minds of the axacunere, who, by mle at 
prexent moment, are not teaches, which k perhapa a 
mistake. An examiner stfii down with studeota, be 
doM not know what the rtodant hae been 
and, as an art expert, asks him ^oselione which be has 
never really cou&deiod. 

The a jstem fails because it takes no stock of praots* 
caj work, tha need for which k important. The whole 
tendency of the oxamination system hae been to 
that to be orarlooked. I am not altogether coovarted 
to the idea that a man wOl denve a seozet eoswtlung 
from positiveJy handling material: that probaldv 
varies with personality aod character. Some may get 


it tatongh the tin of their fusers, thiough contact 
with iFwvUiiing wiay, or through smiting stone or 
Ubonring in oarpeni^. I shonid be inched to say, 
in any case, get couie^ with practical work, either in 
worksbope or in laboratories, though I prefer building 
workshops to building laboratones where there is a 
great tankney to keep on experifiwnting with the 
sucoeeaful result, reproducing tha same problems, 
wlmieas in a contractor’s worhnbop tha problams are 
ftn arinuaH y varying. This also appllas to work under a 
deck of works or a building foreman on a long con¬ 
tract, and providsa additional training for the archi¬ 
tect Id many ways. 

The doctnao needed for education is a big subject, 
which has never thrsahed out. Mr. Wil^n’s 
paper haa bean snggwtdve, but we want an eduottional 
id^ an edoeational trutii; a doctrine in architactnre 
which will be as true—aadthla is a practical point for 
t^ Institute—as true in India salt k true in England, 
and that will open up ray mind, as a student, to tbs 
wMwmng of Chibcos architecture, as of Hcdisral or 
Greek or Roman architecture. At the present mo¬ 
ment our educational ontlook is entirely hnuted; we 
have no buDding doctrine which k true all the world 
over, and nntU we have that ve are not on the 
thrcahold of the educational idea. 

^ doctrine we are practically divided into tbe Con¬ 
structive school and the Artistic school. Moot of us 
^ce di«KVn the divimon.. But tbs Board of Education 
has stereotyped it for us ia technical inetitnWs and In 
art institutes, and this Institute aooepts in its exami¬ 
nation pit^raznrav building construction subjects, and 
artistic snbjecta, on two distinct lines. There are not 
nmely those two sides, but ve bring them into oom- 
binatiou as best we ftS" in setting students problems 
both in construction design. But 1 do not think 

Aat satis&s tbe case. 

There is a third sense, and a third ^ew: that there 
k an architectural way of looking at buildings which 
combipes instinctively and intuitively tbs construc¬ 
tive and tbe artistic. Tlntil we can get at that ve are 
not getting along. I do not think it k got at very 
eaaly. We realite it was once so a the medissTd 
ages, but it k not now la tbs educational programmes 
of tbe Institute or in the schools. We are still face to 
face with xht couatructional aide and the artistic side, 
aod tbsii combination; but tbs existence of the 
architect bss been something dktinct from both oon- 
stnetoT and artist. That k scarcely realised. 

I come to tbs practical qosetion of the priaes offend 
1^ tbs bvtitote to students. These prises become in 
many ways the landmark of the student’s ideal. They 
are very considerable, the Institute disposing of £654 
per the Saxon Snell price being offered 

trknnially, at Uf^that k, £20 a year. In addition 
to that, tbe Architecture AasotMation, I dnd, apart 
from rta own clsaa prises, his travelling stodentenlpa 
eiBounting to £112 a year. And if ve look at the 
Royal Academy and College of Art National Scholar- 
shipe in Architecture, thm of which are obtainable 
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{or bmldiog work^ it be ee&a that theit is plenty 
of mozMf in exist^oe. It c«o be boms in miod that 
as these pnxes have not been avuded for three jeers, 
ami probabtf «ill not be awarded £ot a fourth jear, 
there will be some acoumidetiaTV of capital which will 
iaoreaee the amotmt, eres, I Imagine, io s^te of any 
^riatioa in the prcduot of some of the ditideods. 
There ate font prises for design, three fordrawiitf, two 
for ezamioa^ons, a&d one for an essay. Ti^ ^ane, 
Tite and Jarvis ais for design, the Godwin is for 
modem architeotni^—no work is eubmltted for that^ 
the Uedal is for literary work, and for drawing we have 
the Owen Jones, a very valuable pries, the Pugin, (he 
Institute Med^, and the Ashpltel and the Oates. 
'With that endowment of £654 a year the lostitote 
ought to do a great deal foredooation. And I suggest 
Uiat these prises should be revised and readjusted, so 
far as trust deeds allow. Where special puposee, like 
the Godwin and the Sazon Snell for hospital design, 
are defined, they can be brought into relation with we 
ednoatlonsi scheme, foi stlm^ating eduoation as well 
as for fulfilling the real pmpoee of the practice of 
des^ ; and third, creating records of andent boUd* 
ings—in this last named, Professor Lethaby has 
already moved. I think we mig ht, Institute to 

define the pnse policy with thcM objecU, ledistribut- 
ing or leaTTSnging the pntea accordingly. 

If the InstiCote will undertake the publication of 
pane designs annually, we shall obttin au exceedingly 
important stimnlns and a eoustantly growing ide^ 
for the use of the students in dsaign. 

With regard to the record of andent buildinge but 
little need be stid. The Institute has let a lot of 
water paaa under its bridges and has lost a valuable 
senes cd measured drsTnngs for which their prUss have 
been awarded lor many yean, tbrou^ never taking 
the opportunity while they were in the posseMton of 
the Institute, of codifying them or asking for copies, 
hfr. Weil, Hr. B[ueii, ai^ fnends did g^ work in 
ooUcoting some of them for the Spiers CoUeotion at 
the Victoiia and Albert Uusetim. 

I have one other practical suggestion, and that is 
that the piiiee should not all be ^ered aonnally. I 
Chink if the Soane KedalUou were offered triennially 
there would be enough money to enable a man to get 
to the East; and nntil onrstiidents go to Greece and 
Egypt, until they go to Mesopotamia, to India and to 
Ch^a, we shall stick in the rut that we are In now. 
We are living in an age In which tbs world is getting 
bigger, and not smaJln. 

I am convinced thatundireoted travelling prixes for 
students are a mistake. Travelling abroad to sketch 
and study what happens to be available, is bad ^ it is 
beneficial to the man’s health, but to nothing else ; 
he must go abroad to do definite work. 

Uy fi^l BUggeetion is that no prise should be 
awaked for travel unleas it is aooompanled by ao 
examination in a foreign langu^. It need not be 
confined to Italian, or^rtneh, or Greek, or Latin, but 
one or other is necessary if the atudeut is to travel 


abroad with advantage. And that should us a 
little more conscious ^ the enormons wealth that lies 
at our hand in foreign literature, with which the Eng¬ 
lish architect is, on the whole, but slightly acquainted, 
and of which oni educational programme ta^ very 
little cognisance. 

Z think if this couierenoe to-day were to recommend 
to the Council to take into consideration the revision 
and readjustment of its prises, so as to stimulate, 
fiat, education; secondly, the art of designand 
thirty, to constitute a sedes of records of ancient 
buildings, it would be, probably, a practical step. 

PaomsoB A. C. DICK IE I very heartily 
associate myeelf with what Professor Pits has sud ss 
it is much on the lines that I have for a l»fig time 
considersd to bs applicable in the event of a ^ange 
being made in the admiusttation of the Institute. 
To supplement his remarks it may po^sps be useful 
if I the meeting what I finH to be the working 
effect of that administration. 

I need not disonss the part-time courses cc (ho even- 
ing classes at the Uancheater School of Agriculture : 
these reqniR spetisl oousideretion. In the graduate 
couaes the Umvertity conieis degrees of BA. and 
B.So.Tech. with Honoutt in Architeotuie. Each of 
these is a three years’ oonrse, and graduates are 
exempted from the R.I.B A. Intemediste Bzamina- 
tioQ. In the fiat year the Btiident’s tine is largely 
t^n up with general uuivanity subjects, and in tiis 
second and thiH yeatt ft is solely devoted to archj- 
teoture. 

At the end of the third jesi he is expected to pro¬ 
duce sooMthing up to a standard socepted by axdu- 
teote in gener^ aod by those interested is arolutse- 
tural education in psttioular->whateTerthat may be. 
In soy case, the standard reached is well ihe^ of 
that required by the R.Z3 A., and the standard mmsd 
at is ahead of anything we have any right to expect 
from a student of a UtUe over two years. As a reWt 
he undergoes a sort of *' forced feemng.” The eome- 
thing 80 produced exhibits more or lees the quality 
of 1^ feeding ” but does oot fairly iivdicate the 
degree of nonnshment. 

This, I fear, is conuoon to sU schools, and it may be 
argusd that the fault does not lie with (he lasti^te. 
But it is inevitable ao long as the course la short, and 
it is short by foroe of aroumats&oes for which the 
Institute is mainly responsuble. The Institute deones 
theta student may sit for his final ezaminatiou s year 
af tsr he has graduated, If we could hide the ffolendar 
cozrtunlng ^a fact, and keep the student and lus 
parents ignorant of it, there would be advantage to 
all concerned. The moment it is seen and ita poaa- 
bilitiesimsgi ned, the master Isfaced with thedi£^ty, 
and in spite of hia efforta to press the oontinsaticn of 
study on a defimte system, the question becemea 

How can I prepare for tiie Final a year hence I" 

However much you may try to find a way out of 
this difficultv you are, if you hope to keep year 
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vtud«i 2 t, £oR«d to 4'b4fidon yotu ajttem ud beconw 
4 004di. St«iT gt»dut« be£«T4e he C4 q “ get it 
over ” in the time» it to him to be the 

natunl eooae ci thiagit, tie Innitute hoe nid eo, 
end the tofioence oi tiie K^olAtion is vdoos, doco it 
tftdt^ impQee 4 probebiUty. 

It is obvions that there cao be no ijsieiD vorthj oi 
the n&me the vilve of which be ganpd is thiw 
yeikD, end it is heie that the Znstitote cncoiiodoii&ly 
robe schools o£ the poedbilitaes of deTelopCDaoi. To 
the stndoAt it seeios to say, ** Ton have finkbed yoor 
pieliminary studise, yon most now prepare for ovr 
ejaiflinalaop; do not entrust yonrsohbol with the 
test, the hi^r hTaDchee are b^ond iti” Kot only 
to tha etodent does Appear to be so; rt is, in &ct, 
what is oleaiiy implied. And so tha sjxne ie broken, 
a new lloe is folloved, a changed attrsnde mafcee for 
an^ty and hurry, and to these he readily samndets; 
it would be a airade ii rt were otherwise. I behave 
ihia to be destmc^ve oi aU edncatio a " ‘(hear, beai^ 
and until some aheration is made ih^ can be no 
program: there is no possible chance of it. 

Schools, by the sid of poet>j;radnat« seholarahipa, 
retMn a few of thdr advanced students, bik the 
smaQ number thos netted is not worth talking aboai 
Ko sehool can be bmJt np is this way. If the oMect 
of tha Institnte is to encourage edoeaUoe, tim nist 
step it must is to allow ecbools the freedom to 
develop. We want it rather to aid ns in im^ge sa ng 
upon w publio the neceaeity for a more extended 
OOUBO of study and to exhil^ clear evidence of its 
confidence in the Inatitotioss enfansted with that 
Btn^. 

I suggest that a student of tbe type I have 
mentions ebonld not be aOowod to his KnaJ 
nntil at least two years after he has gradnafed, and 
that- the regulations should be altered so that he EDsy 
firid it expedient to continne his studies along ^e lineo 
onwhichthey kavesofarbeencarri^. To make this 
pomihle tbe exan^nabon mnst be condnded bv the 
school, coming sa a cuIminalaoD of the extauled 
couzse. From the point of view of snperriBon, there 
ought Ebot to be any seriou difficult to thi«i sneethe 
Institirte fTfirqsss a veto on the appavbxtent of the 
«stnEiia2 examiner, so holds a finger on the pulse 
of the BtatbdMd. 

If the suggesb^ were adopted we could keep <ns 
stedento and tbe valoe of s conme could he tested, the 
teat reacting on the sysfem. As it is now, oar work 
is shot over a preoiiaee in student's scniry after a 
dooiyplate, that peendo evidence for fioahty whieh w« 
have all in our aeeepted. 

The question immediately ariaee aa to whether the 
ezimiDsbonahould follow the ^pe of tbe present one, 
or whether certain eJemenU should be abaodoiKd in 
favour of a broader and more geneial test. like mist 
other examinations, it Lnclndes joat sa mich <d every' 
thing as can be packed into tbe tima^ and vah»a are 
smothered in the crush. It is obvione at this stage, 
orind ed at any stage, that czaminationeeaDnoi claim 


Dune than to hnefly enquire, in this case the 
eciqaiiy does not preeume to bring under consderati on 
the qneotaon of abeolute competence. It is not 
necessary, therefore, that every branch eeeential to 
pEsohee slmuld be enquired into. Slueh good would 
acerne inm ^ deletion of the minor parte so as to 
make room fox tha more thorough handling of tbe 
major part. Looked at broadly, it ought to be possible 
to toDnulate with good edect an ezanunation wl^s 
the confines of constonction deegn which, in all 
ccstfcscDce, could be made difficult enough. The 
pasang of anch a twt would carry the stamp of high 
attaiontent forever valuable to the architecture of 
toe couBfiy. 

There are endleee items of knowledge abeolntely 
essential to tbe praotving architect with which do 
examinations can cope, or. shall I say, with which 
sirAlatm examinations might cope. In the pzeeent 
seiedaon of sabjeets there is a g<^ deal that appears 
to ba a tradition from the days when examinations 
wen to a gnat extent taken by architects in piactica 
and senior aseutanta. Fox such, at that time, eome- 
thing in nature of an all-round teat of alulity to 
practise in some land of a way, nther than a oom* 
pnhenave test in construction and design, was 
petoapsappropoate. The conditions are now Ranged, 
and with tbe riaa of edncational facHiCMS in the sl^pe 
of departments in usiveisities, technical schools, etc., 
there must come a infwlHWirftTt to meet the oi 
Bmie methodical and elective studentehip. In the 
eariy stages of studentship paiticulanly it is that 
wh>^ pT^ucea the evidence xatoer than the exhibit 
itself which is vital. In tixae this beGomes apparent, 
hat unfortunate^, in theea days fudgment goes by tha 
mranta. 

The governing pcramnsl of the K.I.B-A. is far too 
busy wHh other things to have tixne for eflectiva 
tdmmistntion in arohitocCural education; although 
the attempt is smeara there need be no surprise at its 
fsfhire. whai we again ask of the Institnte is to 
contider tbe hly H would grow^its natuie, its soil, 
and what is here most londfy calling, its fertiliser, 

Professox Pile suggestions as to the question 
of readjustii^ the whole pnxe hst of the Institute. 
When I fint went to hfanchester we had something 
■milar to the present London system^^f course, on a 
isoeh smaller oeale controlled by the Manchester 
Soaety of Architects. After some discuasos, that 
Sodeiy most geoaronsly jo s v er y public^pirited 
manner abandoned the system and ^locate<^ thdr 
funds aa 8cbo<fi prises scholarships for a whole 
ssaBon's work or for three years’ work, in order the 
more effect!valy to support education on defiiute 
hwa. 

Afiotoer matter wh) ch 2 should like to bring before 
tha meeting is the question of the education erf crafts¬ 
men. the Gouiaea fox which are sokly undertaken by 
the School of Technobgy. The first great difficulty 
hen in the toct that in many cases tbe men who talte 
the troulda to be educated do so having in view, as the 
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altimate reanjt of eduoACioa, thd abaadomosat 
of pewonally praotUiog tbeii craft. la this way they 
ho^ to better their poaitaos, This it a difficulty 
whieh, having regard to the preeent order of things, 
appears to he almost inamoountahle, and it ie 
that the spirit of Mr. WiUon’e remarks ont^ broader 
question of edocaticn have tpacia] significance. 

As regards the system ot group cotirses whiah extend 
over periods of three or five yean, the rten?t is un* 
satisfaetoiy as attendsaces dinuDiah. paiticodady 
after the third year, out of all proportion to sob^ 
apprehension. The co-ordination of technical school 
oouises and the consequent facihtiee for concinning 
chase courses st different oentras are unable to oope 
with the leakage. 

The whole question la sarioiinded with diffionlties. 
and demands the most oaiefol consideration. Much 
de^nda upon the spirit of the times. Mr. Wilson's 
obj sot is the regeneration of that apint. and with that, 
I think, ve all agree. The duty of those directly in 
tench with architeotural ednoation Is, however, fint 
of all, to ventilate the difficulties which a splat lees 
complex and, I hope, more iminedistely reepontive 
has gratuitously imposed upon arohiteotine. By 
making choice it can matanally a£ect Mr. Wilson’s 
greater ideal whioh awaits a greater fullness of which 
architecture is but a part.. 

Mr. BOB&RT ATELNSOK; 1 wish to refer to one 
or two questiou that were raised by Professor Pite. 
He thinks the Institute system should be revised, and 
I quite agm. One point that I believe to be wrong 
is tbe age limit for th^ oompetations. A man ouglft 
to be al^ve instead of under a eert^ age before he oao 
enter. Three years ago the Sngfish Prix de Borne was 
won by a naan of ninetesQ. No mao of nineteen oan 
possibly have sufficient knowledge of amhitectnie to 
make any use whatever of his rist to Italy or other 
place abroad. [" Ouestion.”] A complete course In 
arebiteoture should be ta k en before he is allowed to 
compete for a prise. Mr. Jemmett snggestod eomc 
time ago that only men who had psased their Final 
BxanunatLoQ should take a Stodentahip. Pxofeaeot 
Dickie says there is not enough time between a man 
entenng at the age of tighteen or nineteen sod his 
twenty'fijst year to prepare properly for tbe Final 
EzaounaOon. It would be betterlf the age livut were 
r^sed to twenty-five: he would then have time for 
six or seven yesrs’ study. 

Mb. C. FII^RO? DOU [JT.] ; 1 am glad of thia 
of^rtnnity, which has never presented itself before, 
to express my disappointment at the attitude taken 
up by this Institute some years ago, when 1 made an 
edbrt, I may say a promising one, to get a Facnlty of 
ArchitecCuxe created in the University of Cambri^. 
When my eldest son, who has since earned distinction 
as an arohcologist, first went up to Cambridge, I saw 
my old friend tbe Dean of Trinity and told £jm that 
my son waa destined to beoome an architect, and asked 


him what opporiunicy there whu at Cambridge for 
him to learn something that would bv of value to him 
in his ^ieseion. In a few weeks he wrote me a 
trin^oapt letter saying that he bad foimd a tn^n in 
the tmversity who tau^t Building Oonstraction and 
Drawing at the Mechanics' Institute who would bo 
glad to give my son some teaching in drawing. It 
incensed me to such an extent tlrat our prof^oo 
should be treated in that way that Z at once set to 
work with some of the dons at Cambridge to get a 
Faculty of Architeotuie oreated at tbe Univertity. 
Having worked out a plan for the FaciUty, tbe pro- 
motere asked tbe Institute to send three membem to 
ooDsnJt with them. Tine was done, but the Institute 
did not do me the honour to aend me as one, to tbe 
etupriae of the advooatea of the acheme at Cambridge. 
However, the delegates crabbed the whole matter to 
such an extent that the only raenlt achieved was that 
facifities were given to fourth-year men to take a 
oouree in architecture and obtain a certificate,whioh 
waa to run with the *' Prebminary ” <*r “ Intermedi¬ 
ate ”—I am sot sure which. My third eon, after he 
had taken his Cambri^ degree io CJaaaios, wsa the 
first to take the ceftifinate. After heanng what Pro¬ 
fessor Fite said. I think that as an £mpiie we take 
much too small a view of the question of arohitectnxal 
education. He speaks of piitea aggregating a 
year. It ought to be thousands, and it oi^t to be 
given by the Government. How do you the 
Genhana have got thsii hold on Greece ? How have 
they got theii i^uence in Asia Minor ? Undoubtedly 
through Cheii Sohools of Arebiteoture. My son went 
to the British School at Athens, to which our Oorero* 
mant gives a laltry sum of £500 a year. It was 
thmrics to Mr. Balfour that they got even that. The 
Germans gave £25,000 a year. They have created a 
School at Smyrna, and a School at Aleppo, and 
through their students in those placce they wield a 
great iefiuence there, an infinence which we are ftaUng 
thronehout this war. As soon ae tha war broke out 
t^ whole of the Eoglieh stucUnte were bowed out of 
the British SobodI st Athena, but the Oermaos re¬ 
mained there, and are there now with the AUiee. This 
is a matCet which ought to be taken up by the Govern- 
meet; we ought as an Institute to approach the 
Oovernment, and insiat on tbeir providing proper 
funds lor the advantage of etudenu of architecture. 

Another question I feel strongly about is that of 
the raw material What does the lostitute do to see 
that the men enteru^ for their esaminatfon teste as 
members of tbs Institute art men of culture t Every 
student ought to know at leaat two laDga^ee besides 
own before he goro travelling. Another thing 1 
would like to see introduced ia the prohibition of 
cameras to students, so that every man who goes 
travelling abroad, or in this country, should do what 
I bad to do. and took a deKght Id doing, and that Is, 
mt op at ^ first streak of daylight and measure 
hidings and their details, and stick to it \intil it is 
dark. Nowadays when young men see a besutifiii 
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bmJdiii^ eim^^ go to the zi£ftre«t iliop lAd boy 
ft pictQR pofttoftid d it 4ad roftli on to the MXt 

plftoe. 

Ma. 8. B. CAtHFIBLD [/.]; There an mM^Uuoge 
ve disftgreft ftboQt, hot m mat to find the pocnta 
OD which wft ftgret. Thftfft bfte hotn a good &al of 
tftUc fthoot tciftaco and art, asd H Mome m muat 
realiao that ovarTthifig which comea oadci onr human 
induCnac eao bft dividad, nn^j, into two gioitpB— 
ooft td«nce,thaotharart. W« apeak of the "ututic 
tomparamant," (rf Che “seienti^ miiid.*' That, 1 
ift ftpggfgtiTO die way in which we ragaid 
things in general: we fhirih there are two disCinct 
groups. And yet the Inggesi artiste have generally 
bean big sdeatute ae w^ and a big iqentafio man 
must be to some extant an ar^. iT we took at the 
great men of tha paet we zaahse why. And it has 
become the cnstom for the rank file to thinh that 
they cannot poecbly rite to each hogfats: ^tey can 
only talf* in part of the thing, instead of dealing with 
it aa a wh^. The reason of that is not eo omch doe 
to tbe licsiUtioQ of the man's mind, but to the i jrtem 
of edttoMion which he reoeivie. We know, of conae, 
that arehiCecta will often have some Iomw- 

ledge or appreoiatioo» bnt we do not ^ben think of 
enginean as having much artistic mspiiation: they 
rather pride tbemselviee on being pEactlcaJ meo, which 
cnaans, generally, Philistines, pareonal matten 

1 have coma acroee Co eW omtrary might be intezesW 
ing. One, an frieiid of mine, who was a 

paiwWir in hie spare time, told me when he was dcRgn* 
iQg anything, U be came acroee a iban of a iwmbef 
which was not pleasing to him, after be had made the 
calculations— a pant at which most engineeB would 
bo satisfied—bft would go throngb it again and sketch 
it, and nearly every time he fcnnd be could improve 
that member by revaiDg his calcnla t jo n s. Tbe other 
was a remarkable letter from an nngirworiu X* TH*b*f! * 
ter, in winch the writer advieed wngri>*>i>pi to etody 
architecture, not in order that they uonld be al^ to 
ptoducs a Tower Bridge, bnt so thrttWy might know 
what to leave out. 

With regard to oar education, I think the main 
poinC shoiM be that every school of axchitactiira 
should not be a ^ng Apart, but a part of a school of 
boilding, in which ^e sCodeota, according to tbdr 
eapaoty, at any rate in tl^ aariy stages of th^ 
training, should work inth tbe otWr etudente. We 
want ft mnch inciaasad knowkdge on each a snbjact as 
mechanics. The difficulty is, we tkat the man 
who hse not the arientifieoaadis afiaSd of mechaake, 
he dreads it as a mjsteriooa fomula. He seldom hae 
any choice: he has not been shown how intoreedng it 
could be by being worked out in this fonn. LoE^ s^O. 
an arch] tect or marter-bidlder h ad his krainii^ on the 
buildings and be leaned very much from a building 
which wc cannot learn to-day, parti v beeanae our 
methods have changed and pai^ Mcawe anshrtectiire 
has become s;ich a BOah more elaborate coocCED. Bnt 


I think if in im place we were to study more mechanics, 
going dieeply into it reaHimg it is not a mysteri ous 
focmnla, we should feel ita relataon to the fac^ And 
iteooU be introdneedinto the Institute examlnatioDs 
and ooold he worked out as part of the demgn in cor- 
rdataon with the exaounere. We cannot work in tbe 
way onr forefathea did, and we are apt to fall into the 
way of bong mere shopkeepers, of having tbe test of 
precedent, eo on. We produce onr designs; they 
may be bMUtsinl, but we get no fnrtimr. We can see 
that directly we come up against anything like con¬ 
crete or steel: we only use onr “ taete " end bistoiic 
kzkowledge bke that: we cannot do anything for oni- 
eelvia. A man with a thoitmgh knowledge of me¬ 
chanics, and leaning to anly it to his o^sr work, 
would be more sdventnrous ix be bad also • knowledge 
of mateiiels, which he conid get on buildings and in 
the laboiatoty. These wonid give him the courage to 
know fehet s^thing he wanted to do, though it might 
St fist appear to be ugiy, is not necessaiily bad. 
Another trouble is, I think, as Professor Lethaby said, 
that our great danger is to tegaid these varions things 
as aubfects ap^. That is tu diffionlty, and a oorre- 
latai» of examinaie would get rid of it to some degree. 
Emeraon, in an introduition to a new edition of 
Plutarch's ifonifr, said of the author: His natural 
history is that of a lover and poet, and net of s 
phyacist.” This should help us to agree about tbe 
faM^lring of ftdance. We must help our students to 
realise that design, history, mechanica and eo on are 
not only insepacable parts of onr work, but that tbe 
study and practice of atcbitecture, big as they are, 
can be only a part of a 1^ free life. 

Ma. AETHUE T. B0LT02J [J.J: I do not feel 
tiiat 1 can add to what has been said, bnt there is one 
point about the Sireveyor-Generalship in the eigh¬ 
teenth centaiy, the restoration of which has been 
advocated ha^ It was not so satiafs>ctory as yon 
might suppose, and the actual appaintBent was 
lately doe to tbe King. There is a ounous letter 
fnm George ID. to North, in which be savt, 
** With regard to tbe decire of Ur. Adam to have ttus 
appomtnmnt, I should feel it very much if Chambers 
were to be paseed over.*' Chambers had been the 
King’s tutor in architectuie before he came to the 
thre^, 4ad owed this appointment to the infiuence 
of the King, as well M his position of Treasurer at the 
Boyal Academy. But I am far from thinking it was 
good fox CSiambeB or for srehitectore. Those who 
have studied Chambait know that he did very httle 
work. Apart from Sometset Honse and one or two 
bouses rather simiJaE in design, he did astonishingly 
K t t fe for a man with his apparent opportunity. It 
has struck me that t^ may ^ve been largely due to 
tbe fact that he was too much occupied with official’ 
appointnmnte, and also that he wasted hiiDself in 
Aesdsmy politics, in regard to which he was largely 
attacked in lampoons of the period. When he died 
in 1796 be was succeeded by James Wyatt—we axe 
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arttiagin a WTatt room now*—and I think tba roault 
waa even xmh9 uoioitonata, because Wyatt cams into 
collision with Soane over the Houses of Padiament. 
Soane ‘was arcluMct to the department of the BotsI 
Palaces, and ha had a definite comnuasion in 1794 to 
make plans and dea^tis for work at the Houses of 
Patliaroent. Wyatt, being 8urteyor*OeneiaI, thought 
he onght to have work caused by the Union of 
L800» and suooeeded in obstructing Soane, who did not 
sncoeed in bniJding his remarkable Boyal staircase-^ 
which no longer exista^until Wyatt died in 1813. 
Wyatt added some hornble stnQ to the Houses of 
Parliament in what be called the Hational style," 
which was the cause of tbeii sventual destruction, for 
it woe Wyatt’s lath-and-plsstez additions which took 
fire, as Soane had predict^. The appointment of the 
aurveyoT-General was abolished because it had been 
found so unsatisfactory, Wyatt into colUaioa 
with other architects over it, as 7 have seen a very 
ourt letter to Bobert Uylne at 8t. Paul’s, setting him 
aside over some work. Perhaps we did not lose very 
much by the office being done away with. The Sing’s 
iofluenoe was on 'the wrong side and the wrong man, 
ae he patronised West in the days of Oainabwougb 
and Beholds, and in aiohibectore he completely over* 
boked Robert Adam and other architects as good or 
bsttex than Chambers. 

Tss CHAlRHAN; Theee ate extremely interesting 
minor points, bnt one needs to separate ^e two tides 
of that {Question. One can nnderetand that official 
duties ought in jure the good zmtore of a ^ven great 
architect, but that does not touch the point of 
adminietratioa of public works. That is the sense 
in which sometbing like a revival of the Surveyor* 
Generalship is neceseary. Can Hr. Punidgs tell 
UB what the County Council is doing in the way of 
architectural education t 

Mr. PRED V. BURRIDOB, Principal of the Cen* 
tral School of Arts and Craffib: I was very interested 
that Mr. Caulfield raised the point as to structural 
mechanics. It is materially concerned ^th the ques¬ 
tion, which has been debate, as to the scientific side 
and the artistic side of the subject. Speaking from 
the point of view that I hold in connection with the 
Central School, 7 do trust that this Institiite of British 
Arohitecte will consider architecture as a craft in the 
development of which scienre and art are necessarily 
related. 

You should set out to convince administrators of 
education that in architecture science and art are 
hound up together. 1 had an instance of the necs^ity 
for this not long ago, when it was a question whether, 
being a school of artistic craft, the Central School 
should have anything to do wrtb building construction 
er strootural meebanice in the teaching of architecture. 
The tendency to put thing? Into water-tight compart¬ 
ment prevents (mat relation of all the crafts which is 


vital. I hope that in the development of architec* 
toral education ft wiU be oonadered necessary that 
architecture should be studied in relation to the other 
crafts. J was in Liverpool at the time when Pxofeasor 
Simpson was making that very interesting—and up 
to then, I think, uoiqae—effort to build up a school of 
architecture and alii^ crafts, and the euccese of the 
experiment was such se io justaiy entirely the opinion 
held by everybody who agrees with the association of 
arohiteetTure with the crafts. It is much to be te- 
gietted that the effort finally broke down and the 
school of arohibctuie was separated from the school 
of art and crafts. 

I venture to suggest that something might be done 
by this fnstitnte to secure that in the art schools 
which undertake the teaebing of architeotnie there 
should be developed coureee leading up to advanced 
work in other schools, which might be the centreo of 
areas, instead of having architectural courses run at 
all sorts of sobools an^ not related in any definite 
scheme. I am entirely in accord with the vre'ws which 
have been sxpreased by the Chairman and Professor 
Pits at the Uet two meetmge on this subject, and in 
the great ideal which Mr. ^^aon holds with regard to 
arohitectnze and general eduoation. 

Mb. H. T. LANCHESTEE : t would hke to come 
beck for a moment to the broader issues whloh were 
claimed in such an interesting way by Hr. Wilson, 
and I suggest that any teeclution we submit to the 
Council should be put oa broad lines, somewhat as 
follows: That the opinions expressed at these 
three Conferences on I&lnoatjon be carelully con* 
aderad by tbc Conat^ of the Institute in view of any 
future reo^nisation of thar progiamme of educa¬ 
tion and examination." I think that will cover Che 
ground, and prevent our missing out anything Afl 
^e views which have bean ezpreaed will be in print, 
and they can be pet in a definite way before the 
bo^^ obsjged with the quseticn of ^ucaticn. I 
myself feel that the whole question is t much bicader 
one than are these detmls. Many of ua here an die* 
satisfied 'with the present fonn of the examinations, 
and what has been eud at these meetings will give us 
plenty of binta and suggeations as to bow the exanti* 
nationi might be htz»dled in the feture. Ho one 
bss framed a definite pxogremme: it is for Che lusti* 
tute to see if a definite programme cannot be framed 
on the vital idew which have been put before os. I 
would hke to endorse the view that has been expressed, 
(hat our eduoational system is altogether wrong: 
very little of i t is righti from the cradle upwards. ^*e 
have to do the beet we can with it, and if we can 
influence educationalista outside profesaoual bodies 
let ua try to do so, we ahall then gel the material u 
it drifts into the technical branches, end we shall get 
the right matadal instead of having to patch up men 
who ^ve been badly trained un^il they came to ui. 
Another thing: We are a little bit inclined, T think, to 
take too narrow a view as to what the qualifications 
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A ks^owled^ aaeooe And a kivrvledge of 
tvo lADjpi^eo hoTA been iMgteH upon. Do to not, 
i«Aliee that dTiH&atiOD ni»Am vazieOj of fifta t Om 
man zctf not b« a cnfuman, after tbo ideal-of Mr. 
Wilsoo; another Tn%n may not be good at Ian* 
gnagaa; ^ iranc the who ii vital, to edoeato 
and uae him in the moat 'dul way. Therefore wa 
shonld keep anr aa broad aa ponble, and aee 

that the men we get are men who have vitality in 
any direetion «hi{m ia aoitabTe to d>e oaft of archi- 
tectnre. 

tHB CEA1RMA27: I thin): Mr. Lanchecter's pro¬ 
posed motion doea not tsavesae P ro f e a sor Pita’s 
podtiotL It is abaolntdy daSnita and clear, and has 
been aecondad, and if I4ofasaor Fite will r^ it» ws 
can get it OQt of the way. 

PsoTuaOnPITE read the Reealution as ioOowa t— 
That thia Conference recommends to the Comwil to 
taka into con^eration the revision and readJosOnent 
of the Pnztt with the view of atromlating 

^1) Education; (9) the art of desgn by pobllshsng 
an adaqoaCe rec^ d pr ogr ess in siode^’ dsagns; 
($) the production of teco^ of andant hcildiiigs. 

Tt>p zasointioii wu pot to the meeting esnied 
unanimously. 

PnorBsaoa FITE: If this is a Coerfsianco it has 
served its purpose, baoauso 1 wonJd leediid Profeooi 
Ihcide that he ia a oodaborating nwnher of the 
Board af Aix»^{t^nr*|EdncstiAnx with Mr.ZAocbester 
lumsalf and Mr. Atkinson. Professor Dickie'a pmnt 
as to the continuance of the Manchester cousa two 
yean beyond the Intermediate is most importsat. 

Atkinson’s point, that the FinaJ ahould not be 
taken until 25 yeao <d age, nuat ba foo^ for. The 
Institute Examinations, as at pcaaaot run, worh like 
this: As soon as a boy leaves ael^l and ia wssed as 
a Probationer of this Institota by a achom-leaving 
oartiheats, ha begiiis to pmtaie bis ^nal Examination 
Testimonies of dtody. He doss it at tiw schook in 
the country, and tiie Board in T^rndmi have refused 
to stop it. I am glad to have got Mr. AtkinsM aa an 
ahv, for the first time, as ha was on the other tide. 

Mr. Lanchester's reatdntion was then pvt, ""d 

mrrifA nnaaim r^naly. 

PBorxsson PITS: The Board of Edncation have 
issued a raiy important Memorandom with regard to 
the teaclnng of building coostnetion ia tedmkal 
institutea.* It would not be pro p er fox me to state an 
o{Hmon, hut it provides a very valuable andio^runt 
prograinine for education in buildii^ eonstmction. 
Architecture is spsoSoally sxdaded aa hung a prolee- 
sional Bubject, and 1 pant out that the programme, 
consequently, does not bring across the view of tbe 
buildinj; student tbe relation of buQding praotioa to 

* Se« reiereoce lo this JCetBoreodUB ia Hr. H^k 
rsvise’i remarks at the 6ree Confervnee eo Sdacstioe. 
Joinutai, ferMamh, pp. lOE-9. 


design: or rather rt does not briag laafts in relatioa 
to & study of form to that of handicrafts. I think 
the Bistitnte should consider that, as it goes rather to 
the root of thin^. 1 merely draw attection to the 
fact that there ie the Memorandum, a sort of Code for 
the teehmcsil institutes for some time to come, that 
should be weighed by the Conncil, We could draw 
the attention of tlm Connal to it, and ask them to 
st imd oommonkate tikeir views on the sub* 
ject, which would he very valuable. 

CHAIRMAN: Wlut has been ssiid will be 
pDxrted, and I hope that will be enough. 

Mil HUGH DAVIEE: I may say. on behalf of the 
Board of Education, that I am sure the Board wiU 
wdcome any saggsstiona which come from this 
Institute. 


aUZENSHTP. 

Mr. G. A. Ecucvhrru (P.j, of Llandudno, writes 
A prppot of the dzierasion which took place at 
the Coniareocs at the Institute (as reported in the 
JopmuL for Angnst}, and the resolution moved by 
Mr. Halsey on edncation in the duties of 

otissnslnp in f^Iaianr* to the fcTn^^nitTiM of OUl tOWUS 
and aties, pomihly the following prfeis of evidence 
with respect to a pzopoeed spec^J'scheme of liberal 
University study, based on the idea of Citixenship, at 
the TJniveiafty (College of North Wales, may interest 
members^ 

In the ssepoTUkdnm wbaitted by the Oooncil of tbe 
Oollege Is Nevesber s stateoieat was ioeluded of tbe 
adfitfoae to tbe toaoUng stag ia tbe FaeuUy of Arte 
deesied aeceseery for tbe stfeoetbrajuR and devetof^ng of 
tkie ad« of tbe work of tbe College. To tbe detailed pro* 
poeale, djwwn op with refereoce to tbe actual needi of the 
eevaim] departmasta, a rtatement of geoeral poUoy waA 
added. It vae e^a3Dedthat.io sabag itsTOOcmsienda. 
tMBS. the CoujMilhad bad ia viewtbe dearatilityof fortber 
erephaatiiu tbe laoiv definitdy btoianietie side of the sub* 
Jecti indodra in tita Arts corricnlOD and tbe ne^ of oulti* 
vatmg a men iDtelligest appiedatioD of cataonal Hie, 
eepeaaily in view of the large noaber of etodeoa who 
fSDMqneatJy beeoBe aiuieters of rebtion or teachers. In 
riTtbor devetopsMii of the views there exprreied, the 
College now swbalts to tbe Oomnisaloa proposes for a 
apedal ecbeme of liboal vtiidy fo tbe Faculty of Arts, tbe 
adoption irf wbieb wonld be nndeivd iotnediatalypoesible 
by tbe addiboni to staff wlncb have bees aslad aoA 
is parti^ar by tbe eetatiiebBeat ol a 
fcoBomws end tbe eppolntment of indhpendeot Iscturere 
ia tbe eebjeete of E^oal and Politioal Philosophy tod 
Hodem H^ory. In order folly (o carry out tbe icbeme is 
t^ departoent of Frencb, tome further aseistaeM beyoed 
that indioated is tbe Oonsol memorandub would be re* 
qsir^ ia view of tbe cpeeaal Batnre of tbe oonne to bo 
provided and tbe probable aaaber of etudante. 

Tbe eebesM was fimmed is the first instance with a view 
to tbe spedal aseda of Psm students, hot tbe .CoUeee 
aatbonlxea consider that a valuable Honours Coone eouTd 
be franed on nreilar haea, and it is ibair intention to pm. 
eeed with Ibe eoMCraotioa of sueh a oonne. 

Tbe of Pais icndente is at p reio nt too largely epent, 
boUi in this eod in otbar Uaivenitiee, in aoqsiriag or 
fnrtbsT petieoting by Mnguetio and other moaoe certain 
ins^^meata of 1 Timing and onltun, the value aod eppliea* 
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tio8 ot wUoh tb^r oth»rwii« to» limited «tudlQi eive tben 
bst little epportanitj oi erarceeJieiffg. while work m 
« whole 1 » ept to eppeer to them M poseew no Ter; cloee 
ot obTieoa beerin^ upon life. On tbe other head, • etodent 
eotoring open the propoeed rpeolel echeme of etod; woald 
from the ootest heve Jua ettenUon dimoted sttnl; to ideee 
of e formetiTe ohereotor. end his coane ae e wha^ vonld 
be eonatrnoCed with e tIow to giving hjm enineighc into the 
life of the aoeieiy io which he hu to play * pert> a loiow* 
ledge of the neftre end Moditione nf aooiat progreei and the 
ioe^retion of e eocielsdeel. 

Te attain thia end apaciall; adapted ooQreee wonJd be 
proTided io the litaraiurea M tMj and other eonatriee, 
apart from phUologioal or other llagoiatio aCtidiee. A two 
jaan' conesa of general hiatorioal atody, with tpooial 
reference to moie reoent tinue, wouJd be followed bw ell 
eCadente. In the eeoond Uttlfersty year atndeota wonld be 
lAtredneed to the direct Jtody of aoeial life, it* ethical 
implieationa and eeooomic bane, by mean* of a two yeas* 
eoame in EthlceJ and PeJitioal Riiloaophy aad a ooe yearns 
cooBein SconCffitO*. Per tbecoceeea or such a eobame of 
atady It would be eaeeottal that in all theee rabjectB coo* 
eiderable attention abonld be giyen to the wriUng of eaaaya 
and to lodiTiduai tatoriel work. While, a* will be *eao, 
the aoheme aa a whole may be aaid to oentre ronod the idaa 
of oitiaeoahip, it would not afford training in any of the 
tcehnieal forma of pabHe aerrioe, for whicR it ii propoaed 
to oSar apeeial famritiea at Aberyatwyth. 

It ta belie red that the propoaed aebeme of atudy would 
pro re apeelally auitabfofor tba fallowing claseea ofatudenta 
eod wonid be tekon by them in conAdernble numbera : 

1. Student* In the Tearhea* Tralolng Department. 

2. Stndente yrapanng for the mioijtry who do not pro* 
'poee Co apecitbae In Greek or Hebrew. 

3. Sttulenta of matorer yean not proceeding to CoD^e 
direct from aohool. Thl* maea abonld inolade aooe of the 
ableat aoMbeai of Tutorial Claaeea, jo particular thoae 
prepariog to take charge of each olamea or oontemplatlog 
other similar work. 

The folfowlAg are saggeatiou for a wbeac of alody for a 
Paaa degree, baaed oo the evating sino'oourae X>egeee 
scheme in the Pacnlty of Arts. 

The achame embra^— 

{aj Bthioal and Folitioal PUIoacpby. {A two yean’ 
coone to bo taken In tbe aecond sod third yean.) 

{b) Ecooomioe. CAooc year eourae to be taken ia the 
et'oood or tliiid year.) 

(c) Uodem Rlatory, with rpeclai refereuee to the 
nineteenth oentnry. (A two yoart* eoutae to be 
eaken in the first and aecond or eecond and third 
years. Studentt takios Latin under {*) below, 
may take a coane in I^man InpariaLl Hlatcry 
in piece of the first year's conn* in Uodrro 
Hittoty.) 

(d) Ecigliah literature. (To be taken in tbe firat 

year.) 

(*) Aoothec literature. (To be taken in the fint 
year.) 

(/) A Rcienco or Matbcnadca. (To be takao In tbe 
fir*t year.) 

(f) A eeeood year coui^ in (d) or in tbe sobject taken 
under (e) [or in both}. 

Before entering upon the coBtac atudenta must haro 
qoaUfled in the eubjeet of I^tjo at Uatriculetion. Special 
proTiiicn wonid have to be made to meet the of tho 
matoreratndenta referred ro ebov*-*«.{r.. aoroust might b« 
taken cd tbelr work in Tutorial Olaiwe". 

It may be well to illnetrate by a typical case the a^dnal 
working of tbe echeme : 

7«or. 

Uedem Hiatoty {!)• 

(ieb Literature (1). 

*h Literaturo or Pionch Literature (!)• 
Chen^try. 


f9«road Tcof. 

Uodeni History (3). 

Englieh litonture (2). 

Ethical ud Politioal Pblloeophy (1). 
Third liar. 

Ethical and PolidoaJ PhiJoeopby (2). 
EcoQomioa. 


AMERICAN CITY PLANNING. 

The Ajnerican Ins^tutc o! AscMtects recently 
UROed A moAt interesting volume on 
Fre^res, 1917, wluch ^ves In attractive foim an 
admirably iUostrated aumcoarv of vhat ia being done 
by Amencnn archltecta and otWia In connection mth 
City Planning in huodreda of towns all OTot tbe 
United Staten. The intereat taken in the subject of 
city planning by pablic and profeoaonal men in 
America is cmphAsieed by the valuable oontribntions 
on vanona pbasex of tbo subject which have recently 
been pnblisned in Amenca. One of tba moat intarast. 
ing is The Planning of the Afodem City, by Nelson P. 
Lewis (Chapman A Hall, lAd., ISis. 6d. net). The 
book is intended for engincftrs and U frankly wtitteo 
from the engmeer’s point of view, and it Is perhspR for 
this very reason that it will be found inCereetingto tbe 
arebiteot, thougb its scope is rigidly limited by tbe 
author to tbs eo^nseriog tldws of tbe problem. 

Aa Sngineex to the ^ard of Setimate and Appor* 
tionnient of New York C^ty, He. Lewis is intimately 
acquainted with Ajnehcan municipal practice, and his 
analysis of American dty planning is one that sums 
op the ideals of city planning as seen bv tbe eoHgbt* 
sued Araerioan municipal engineer. To hiw> che prob* 
lem of city planniog oividea itself into (I) Transit; 
(2) Streets) (3) Farbz and recreaticn; (4) Location 
^ pnbbo buildings. He eomewhat straagely omfte 
from tbs sununary snob important craeidsrations 
as topography, water and drainage, and touches 
but vsry lightly on the neoeawtiee of business and 
indusines. All tbe rest, arobitectuiv, housing, social 
amenities, are to bim mere trimmings or details of 
administration forming uo part of tbs tity plan, and 
it is by no means clear that he intends to protide for 
tbe f otnre of these all •important things. 

This line of thought running through the book aeeme, 
however, at variaoos ititb the author’s own definition, 
in which be sa^: “Cfity planning la simply tbe 
exercise of such foretight aa will promote tbe orderly 
and tightly development oi a city and Its esvirona 
along rational lines, with due regard for bealtii, 
amenity and convenience, and for its oommettial and 
industrial advancement.” Orderly and eiyhily dewlop- 
ment. No " high faintin’ ** wor^ there, no talk of 
inspiration of people or the soul of the tity, but 
plain, matter*of>f^ buslitess, which, whether in* 
tend^ or not, indicatee to some extent the reaction of 
the American bosinses man's feeling. Mr. Lewis aays 
(p. 23) > referring to tbe ideals of the aven^ city 
planner: ” Beauty has heretofore been his chief tim 
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M cleuly sluvQ bj dw inqn^nt use of the teEm 
' The Oitf Beentifu},’ wbicb iw Conaerl^ eo much in* 
dTidence, bot irhicli beppily k now more seldom 
beud.” It bebotes (be wi^tect (o ktok to tbeee 
metten with e ducenung eye before ecoepUng tbeee 
conolneions. 

Theie Is, lioweTer, e tone of gentle bmter in the 
book whioh ZDnime it highly reauble. Speeding of 
(he sl^secepeB of New Tark, he soje: “ Wlwn the 
(&I1 bobdin^ were first etee^ ia Amerieen ados, 
tlwj were declftted to he monetroeiiMo, not only by 
Tuldm froni ehrood, bat by most AmenetzL'^. The 
orchiteebft, except those who were fortnntte enough 
to Boenre commiseions to dragn one or toon of them, 
were eepeeieU j offended, as tbej were heU to Tiolete 
Che most sAcred ftrchitectnml treditiMis. As the 
eharncter of thek deeigii imprermi end some retlly 
beautiful effects wen produced the Ameiiceo erchi- 
fieck Were sdJl severely nod it wee not mtiJ 

foreigners began to sdi^t (hat many d these boiklin^ 
were nally mndful that Americaae began to reahse 
that they had produced something which waa 
admirable.'’ A ossfu} digeat U given of the vmiona 
nadonal aapsote in town (^azming, together with some 
shrewd cridciams on the fanits of Geroua munidpej 
adnunistntion and the shoricomings of Knropeaa uid 
A.inerican praodee. Ooe {earns by othen’ mietakn, 
bob bmoiall by one's own! 

Tim author pots his finger <m the weak spot when 
he says (p. 52): “ Ameneau cities, generally, ha^ 
liCtle power of initiadve. Legislative aedon ia com¬ 
monly required to perout thm to do coostrvtive 
work themselves or to enable them properly to con¬ 
trol improreaenta uAdertaken by others." Mr. 
Lewis need not have confined his remain to fam own 
country. It is a remarkaUe commentary on demo¬ 
cratic comoiTimtaea all the worid over, tbat little or 
nothing ia done ontil the rnne ^ GovemmaBtfalluito 
the hands of a sfxoug man wbo can lead hie iellowe to 
the realisation of his ideek. In the mnltitnde of 
oounaelloB there may be eafety, bnt there is frequently 
confusion, and oontinaity of policy in nmoiapal 
matten ia hardly posmhle widi ever^hangiiig elec^ 
bodies. 

In ^ty planoing mattstt American citiee have 
frequently had recourse to an expert, or acomsumoo 
of experts. Such a body of experte, nepoaadble 
directly to the Mayor, as head of the (hfy Oonneil, 
but with sufirient seonrity of tenure to enable tb*w> to 
take an Independent outlook on the probkm, is ooe 
of the moat hopeful sohationa of thia dft colty. 

There is another pcpint upon which ^ wbo have 
pven attention to the problem of tows development 
look with i&teieaC. In growing cemnsmutiee the land 
TaluM in the outskirts steadily riee with the growth 
of the city asd the need for building and many 
refonaors in all lands have cast longing eyes os thk 
*' unearned jnerement." In moct &^sh towns this 
increased value is the bait which attracta the specu¬ 


lating bmtder. On the Contdnent there are many 
towns, aoch as 01m and Stuttgart, which hare them- 
aelvea aoqoired the larger portion the building lanri 
available, ao that the town la a co-partner in all 
building enterprise. Mr.li^wisieafimbelisTerinthis 
princii^. There are, however, in the United States, as 
with Ds, legal diMooftaea m the way of municipal par- 
chase On a large sceJe, and it ia posrible that a systom 
by which the miuudpafity and the owner shared the 
increase might answer the same puipoae. In practice, 
hewsvar, it most be evident tbat the oommunlty, as 
gronnd landlord, has a larger share of control and 
possibly initiative, than it is likely to have merely as 
a sleeping purbier sharing the profim. 

Me. Lewis gives some very iirteiesting and np-to* 
date informakoD in respect to schemes for docks and 
railroads now in hand in various parts of the American 
CratiDent. The system under wHcb groat exteaslom^ 
are now being made to the ekotrio railways, both 
overhead r^ways and subways, in and atonnd New 
York, ia also of special interest In considering tbe 

E liitm of LondcQ traffic. Some £65,(X)0,000 are 
sff spent Id extending thaee electric railways, of 
whi^ sum the <stj of New York oo&tahutes ab^t 
4 m^half and the ton railway companies operating the 
present bn#* the other b«if- 'nie hullc^g of new 
rapid transt" Hues has in the past been confined 
to tha parta of city where the present population 
wu suffimently denaa to make the und^aking a 
paying one. Under the pteeent plans new lines are 
b^Qg carried out into open land which Is still un- 
devdoped. The effect o^ this policy upon rateable 
valoes and land vahies will be very great. There may 
be a dapreoatioD in certain congested districts where 
the pieeeat values are un^y high, bnt the increased 
vihia in the outer districts w^ much more than 
compensate for this, and the city will ooTrespoadingty 
benefit. At present there are 296 miles of track 
(elevated or anbway). When the proposed SJOensions 
are completed then will be 620 i^ee of track in the 
varions electrie railways, 

Xi. Lewis tonchea upon a number of wealmesses in 
the rigid rectangular plan of the typical American 
dty. One of the most t«ning objections is the fact 
that the tits and depth of buildmg plots is almost 
certainly standardised—for instance, in New York 
the standard depth of plot is seated to be lOO feet, 
WT^ a frontage 20 or 25 feet. The width varies in 
diifrreot parts of the crCy, but the depth of 100 feet is 
afanoet lavazishle, whether the lot is sitoated in a 
CMunenxal, manufacturing or residential district, and 
whether it is a TniTKonaire'e mansion or an artisan’s 
tanemeDt. The rich "q** can, of oouise, buy several 
plots, bat the worlonan who desires a cheap home 
suffers a eettoiis handicap, hence possibly the pieva- 
lenee of the (aneiDent honse. 

Tbesteady drift ofthe population into the cities and 
other large cesteea aQ the world over is a point (hat 
cannoi too often be driven home. In 1820 onlv one 
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person in twenty in the United States li^ed in a town 
community (having over 8,000 people). In 1900 this 
had Increased to very nearly one in three, and the 
vib&a popula^on oi the country is inoreaeing at a rate 
more ^an three times that of the rural population. 
In Enropean countries this movement towards the 
crowded industhal cantces ia still more strongly 
marked, especially in the last tew decades. Sou¬ 
thing may be pos$dbJe to stem this tide of town. 
dweUers, hut in the maantiiQd the arohitects and 
builders of onr modem cities are In Hr. Lewis’s words 
“ confronted with problems which are nob only highly 
technica], bat are nnsurpaased in tbeir intensely 
human interest.” 

W. R, Pavimb [A ]. 


REVIEWS. 

OTTBRY ST. MARY. 

Th* OoiiayuUe Ch^treX of OlUry 8t. Mary. WiA fioMO, 
fXotoyrayha, inirodhtiioa and %otit. By J. If. 

CanoTt of Wi*dice. Quatia. Cantbndiyt Vaivemm 
Frat. 1917. 25#. "ef. 

Canon Palton has produced a monograph of much 
value on this great western minster built “ in honore 
.^nrriiTii nostri Jhesu Christ et beate Mane viiginia 
glonoee matris sue. Sancti Edwardt, Confused et 
omnium Sanctorum, apod Otery Sancte Marie.*^ It 
comprises an introdocteon oi SO pages, which is mainly 
taken up with a minute architectural description of 
the exterior and interior oi the church, and an anno¬ 
tated reprint of the statutes of the college. The 
statntea are those given by Bishop Giaodiason to his 
church in 1SS3 and 1539, and are centred in a manu¬ 
script volume bound op with the statutes of Crediton, 
aoo^r Devonsbiie church, a list of obits at Ottery 
St. Mary, a collecrion of lltarary jokes, redpes for 
cooking, making inks, stained glass, etc., and a num¬ 
ber oi medical rsceii^. The volume is now in tbs 
Exeter Cathedral lim^, and appears to have be¬ 
longed to John Rxeter, who became canon and prebend 
of Orediton in 1429 and canon of Ottery in 1^6, aod 
who ret^nsd both preferments tiU his death in 1448. 
The only other known copy of Graodisson’s statutes 
is an SAUion de luxe, also in manusccipt, in 'Wlocheeter 
Cathedral library, probably given by Grandisson to 
Bishop Edingdon ^ Win^seter for oae in drawing 
up the statutes of the collegiate churches of St. 
Georgs, Windsor, and St. Stephen, Weetminster, by 
command of lldward III. Edingdon was Bishop of 
Winchaster from 1346 to 1566. The bulk of Canon Pal* 
ton’s la^A volume is devoted to the Otbery statutes, 
to which he has appended copious notes and explana¬ 
tory matter; this is by far the most valuable part of 
bis work and deaervea unreserved prsdse. We could 
wish, however, that be bad given us also an English 
tran^rion of the statutes; it is not evr-ry English 
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layman who is familiar with the ecclesiastical Latin 
of the fourteenth century. 

The church, with its collegiate buildings, which, ae 
at Wlmbcrne, Ripen and fievexley, ^ve alatoet 
wholly disappeared, was built for secnlar oasoos, 
mainly between 1537 and lS4i2. Tbos it compares with 
Bishop Gcandisaon’s work in Exeter nave, wUch 
was completed by him between 1329 and 1569. At 
Exetei', however, the Bishop was but oompleting the 
design set out by his predecaasors. Bishops Bronee- 
combe, Quivij,Brtton and Scapfedoa,tha last of whom 
bad already built the easternmost bay of the nave. At 
Ottery Bishop Grandisson had a free hand. It is 
remarkable that he took so Kttle advantage of the 
opportunity to d»*igQ hie church de novo. But the 
fastis that, though he had been very unwilliug to leave 
the Papal court at Avignon and his Burgundian rela- 
tivee at Lausanne, Geneva, Basle, TouJ, and Verdun, 
he had been Bishop of Exeter eight years when ho 
began to build at Ottery, and had come to recognise 
that in the interior of his new cathedra) be bed a mas¬ 
terpiece unsorpessed in Chriatendom. ’’ When it is 
fbished,” be says in one of his letters, “ it will be 
tnarvellcusly h^utiful; * EedesU Exon, fere ad 
medium constructa, nurabiJi si psrficiatui pulcbri- 
tudine renitebit.”’ It was doubtiae because of bis 
admiration for his cathedral that in plan his coUc^te 
church is a reduced copy of it. Both churches are 
remarkable for their hil^ral symmetry: in each the 
nave haa the same nnciber of bays as the chancel 
each has a low flanking chapel on either side of the 
chancel aisles; the pianning of the ambulatory and 
Lady chapel is similar; the l^dy chapel is a reduced 
copy of that at Bxeter; both churches have the 
towers at the end of the transepts instead of over the 
crossing or at the west end ; and Exeter fonnerly bad 
the low Umber spire over the northatn tower which ta 
stil) to be seen at Ottery. It follows that, rince the 
Ottary church was built on the lines oi Exeter Cathe¬ 
dra), a correct account of the latter is of great impor¬ 
tance for the elucidation of t)ie design of the former. 
Canon Dalton, however, has heen misled by Arch¬ 
deacon Freeman^e history of the osChedra]; sod thus 
is led to speak of laneet windows at Ottery as deriva¬ 
tive from im^nary lancet windows in ao Exeter 
Lady chapel, and of the transepts of Exeter as having 
Imsq transformed by Bishops Marehall and Quivll 
instead of by Bishops Bronescombe and QujvU, and 
those of Ottery as being partly Bishop Bronescombe's 
work instead of wholly Bishop Qrandisson’s. What 
has also misled him is that all Grandisson’s windows 
at Ottery are lancets, or, as be terms them, “ Early 
' English." Being "Eaidy English," some of them, 
at any rate those of the chancel alslre, must, he aAserta 
on page 16, be the aisle windows of an earlier church 
which is known to have been consecrated by Bishop 
Broueacembe in 1259. But It is quite clear from the 
mouldings, as was pointed out long ago by Hr. Street, 
that, though lancets, none of the windows are tlurteentb 
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Miitury work; tfaef is plualj «oik ol the firar- 
tMotk o«a6ury M tbi p4ll*s ftud webet md cfei** 
stones sod ysidtso! tbs interiot sre sdmiMod byswr- 
body to be. The {set is tbst imtrscened IsDttts sre 
by 00 BttSDs slwsys work of the thirteeoth eentniy; 
S3 tbs sdmita oa pftge 14, they occur in nisny 

west oountry eh\ucb6s ot ibe widdU ^ the feurteen^ 
oentojy both io Dstoo sod ComwsJL Tbst tha 
IsQcete of the obsnce] stUes are psrt of the ori^osj 
cbutcb ot Bisbop Brooesoomhe eomeersted la 
is thetefors by do to be accepted wrUumt 

arctbtectarsl evidence, wbiab, is we have Hid, pcsnb 
the other way. It is }Qst the abeence of w^ow 
tracery wbicb pres Ottery its aosteaty of dasgn.*' 
The reseos for it is not far to seeit We might have 
expected to tee reprodnoed at Ottezy in 13S7 w elsbo 
rate txaceried windows of Exster Gsthedra), espedaUy 
the enTrUinesr tracery of Gcaodison’s oave. But 
such tracery has grave disadvaatagee. The glaae with 
which it is filled cuts eoecnonslr to vaete in the 
traceiy lights; wbicb coay he the ressoD why Grasdie* 
son Siled hie nave vindova st Bxster with ebeap 
Eolith stsss instead of tbs expenstve ^ss from 
Rouen which hsd been employed by bis predecesoo 
in the chancel. Bymakiog the foorteeoth century 
windows lancets at OMry, m at Miltoo Abbey. Wun- 
boroe Minster and elsewhert in the vast coontry, 
the task of the gla^r would be immensely fsfihtstfd 
each lancet IjghB probaUy b^ng fiUed with a 
canopied saint, rbst is how we ahoold shinV of the 
DoUfi intenor of Ottery, ae bgirtg envboned, aisles 
sad okreetorue ahfce, wi^ a hierarchy of sainte in the 
lieh etaioed glses o! the foarteenth cestory. But, 
even if any of the lancets of the chsnoel aislH are of 
the thirteenth centnry, certiunJy the eastern ate 
not; for they look into the two eastern bays of ^le 
cbanoel, wMoh on this supposrtioa was five bavi long 
when 6^ church was merely a parish ^urch. For 
similar reasons we cannot accept the smoption, for 
which the evideace is very weak, that the lower 
stones of the transepts am thirteenth century work 
and formed part of Bishop Brooescombe'i ohnicb. Is 
it iiksly that the parish ohurch cooeeersted in 1369 
would have both Cransepte and a chaaoel five bays 
long I You might find them in the ehnreh of a great 
and wealthy town, liks Ht^y Trinity, HnB, but hs^y 
in a little rural town Kke O^ry, which even now hsa 
only 2,540 inbabita&ts. 

It is hardly likely that Grandissoti bad folly eoiB' 
pleCed this gmst cbncoh in five years (1567-2942); 
same parts, t.g., the yysteies a^ treieury, Iwdy 
chapel uid the west bays of the nays, look hire addi¬ 
tions ; they would be of but Uctle later date, however, 
not later than his death in 2M9; fbrlmwaeolagzeal' 
and wealtKy family, end his see ooe of tl^ rieheat in 
CngU&d. When W had fioisbed, it wu a church with 
a parocbiai nave aod with the north tower parochial 
aiH and containing ite own peal of fife 1 * 11 * ; the 
erowng transepts belonged to the canons. There 


WI4 a screen between the nave and the crossing, and 
anoUwt between tbecnwaiAgiAd the cb^; both have 
been reDored. It may well have been fait by the 
that they were cramped by ^ panshionsrs’ 
oocopatson of t^ nave, which would be wanted for 
tht cwnoDs* procceuons, which, inclndisg the boys, 
were forty steong. At any rate, a broad aide was 
added on the no^ side of Grandisson’s north cave 
sale, between 1506 and 1630, contemporary with the 
work at 81 . Georg's, l^dsor, which it Tsesmbles in 
deteil, and was provided with a vaulted north porch, 
tW diMr of which stiQ goes by the nskme of the ^ dead 
door’* from ite Qse in parochial funerals. Ae this 
doorway was parochial and the eeacing of the aisle, 
much of which snrvives, and the north tower were 
parochial also, it is quite possible that at this period, 
fatuH appaRotly wi^ the aid of funds pro^^d by 
tiM Marchioness of Dorset, the Dorset aisle, as it is 
was, as Canon Dalton sn|gHtB, not a chanty 
rhapd , hst a pamelual aisle witoiu own altar at ite 
east end till it was opened up into the north tiwoaept, 
probably in poet-Beformation days. Thus in the 
sixteen^ century tl^ xkaw and ite aisles would be left 
in the sole oceapation of the canons. We may com¬ 
pare the case of the Benedictine church of Leominster, 
whiwe great parochial aisles were added to the south 
of tlw monks' nave. The addition or tha enlargement 
parochial natee happened io many conventnal 
churchtt. The parochial usle would be added to 
the north of Otte^ nave because the cloister, chapter 
bouse, library and gatehouse of the Canons were on 
tee aouth of tite nave. 

FnanoiB Bcmd [Ron. A.]. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Tbe R.t.B.A. Record oT Hoooor: Focty-sereoth List. 

Faiien in the War. 

Fwwsr, Lieut.-Oolonsl Victor AuacflTTWB, D.S.O., 
London Regiment [lAcenHaW]., Killed in action 
on 5th August. 

Hocston, 2nd Lient. William Wyub, Royal Engi¬ 
neers [Associai^, 1^15). Silled in action in 
France on 17th Augurt. 

M&ixllhaw, Lance-Corpor&l David Lano. Royal 
Engineers [Associaif, 1912|, Silled In action. 

Wilson, 2od l^ent. John Hardv, Sherwood Foresters 
(Licvnltate). Silled in action in France on 
7th April. Aged tbirty-tbrec. 

Wray, 2id Lieut. Ernest Warnipord, Royal Engi- 
neerA [R.f. B.A> Afeoeursd Dmm'nffS MedaUist, 
1909}. Silled in action on SSrd August. 

O'Ekibn, Edvabd, R.A.M.C. [licgniiafe]. Died on 
aftrvjc.e. 

JAembirs’ Son*. 

SiLCOCK, 2nd Lent, Pbbcy Brta^*, Cbealure Regi¬ 
ment. Died of wounds received in action in 
France on 11th August Son of Mr. 8. P, 
Silcock [F.]. of Warrington. 

Tuber, Captain Sbyuodb Burnell, Glouoeater Regi' 
ment. Killed in action on 22nd August, Second 
son of Mr. Percy B, Tub bn [/.], 

Miliiarjf Honour^. 

Rosenthal, Brigadier-General Chablsb [A^foctaf^, 
1904], of Sydjiey, N.S. W., who joined the Austra¬ 
lian Imperial Force in August 1914, has been 
three timrs wounded and three times mentioned 
in Daspatches, and has bean awarded C.B. and 

C.M.G. 

RietEY, Captain Basil Wbits, South Lancs Regi¬ 
ment [Aeswaie, 1917}: awarded the Military 
Croas " for conspicnoua gallantry and devotion to 
duty in carrying ont daring reconnaissances 
during an attack. He obtained and sent back 
valuable information at a time when comDiDuica- 
tion was exceedingly diihcnit, and he showed 
ezcaptional coolness and initiative under fire.” 

Leith, Lieut, R.P.A, [Agsociaf^}: awarded 

the MiUtarv Cross. 
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Tbisoott, 2nd Lieut. Harris SrapHEBrs, B.E. [Asgo^ 
ciaU], has been awarded a bar to the Military 
Croat conferred upon him in June last. Tbc 
Oaggfte aaya; In spite of inceaeant enemy sniping 
at close range, be ezpoeed himself fparlesaly in 
reorganising one of bit parties that bad suffered 
severely by shell dre, thus completing the task of 
wj ri iig in front of our newly ^ttablisbed advau ced 
potitH. He »et a splendid example of determina¬ 
tion and dtvorjon to duty. 

Sen>ir>^ v/rf tAe Fotcm, 

Intimation bat been received that tlie following 
members are serving, bringing the total to 76 Fellows, 
526 AsaoHates, 327 Licentiates, and 297 Students:— 

AstociAriU), 

RdwRrds.8, J, (of SiDg6pfm‘)j 2nd I.A.R.O.. RoyiJ 

Sngjneen. 

WicksKten, Arlhrr K,: R,J7.A.K 
lUmvv, Stanley C.: I4eut„ H-N-V-B- 

LlCaXTlATRI. 

Msdgia. A. J.: 2nd Lient., A&.C. 

Lowis, P. 2^.: Royal Ei\floecrv. 

Lend, E. A.: B.N.A5. 
l*«jQ8. B. H. : R.F.G 
Wnrdc, \V. J. : U.N.A.R. 

Esfey-Fielior, Thoms*: 2nd Lieut.. DurtaAD Ugbt 
iDfsntry. 

Promotion*. 

Tltclu J. 0. B. [A.], Artiste* Rifles, to 2nd Lieut., Loadoa 
Rpgfomt- 

Wriebt, Oi^boro [LiceHltalt], tfi 2nd Lleuu. AS.C. 

Qrotk lient. A. L. \LietnUoxe]. to Cspu, Inland Water 
Trauport, R.E. 

Hcustiig of the WorluDg Classas. 

An imp(»rtant proposal has been made to the Insti¬ 
tute by the Local Government Board in connection 
with the ache me for the housing of the working claeseH. 
This involves the grant of a sum of money for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining, undvr the directiun of the H.I.BA., 
the best plana for working-class bouses, and » com¬ 
mittee is now conridering the details of the proposal, 
in tbe carrying out of winch it is hoped to sneure tbe 
co-operation of the Allied Societies. 

The Proposed Nationai War Museum. 

The foliovring letter lias Ln'en addressed from tile 
J nstitute to she Prime Minister 

ld<A 8eple>nf^r. 1917. 

Sir,—T he Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architect baa noted Che announcements in the pissa 
respecting the proposed National War Museum, a pro¬ 
ject which, as outlined, prumiaes to be the most im¬ 
portant ever undertaken in thia country, and one 
which should commaudthc bigbestarebitectura) quali 
ties of wliifh the Empire us capable. 

Tbc Connnl is deeply impressed with tbe great Im¬ 
portance of tbe Work and the opportunities wbicb it 
will afford for a National and Imperial monument 
wortbv of tbe events whlcli It will commemorate; and 
'Wishes, therefore, RApectfuUy to suggest chat when tbc 
time come* far considering the ineaus by wliicb a suit- 
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frble d&D^ be Mcnnd it may be decided thet tbe 
inoet deeirtble procedore wiJI be by & public eompeti* 
tio& 4inon||st she erchitecta oi tbe wb(^ Empire. 

The OiMUicil of tbe Royel IzMtitute Aichi- 

(ec6s would be piepend to c<M>pente azid anst in tbe 
orgeniceticQ of such a competition if eafled upon to do 
eo, end would be pfeaied to send 4 ^putetioo to ley 
before you ita Tiewa ij tbougbt deeueUe.^We ere, Sir, 
Your most obedient Serrante, 

SlNWT T. TT^mif Prtf^eiU. 

E. Gut Dawbbv Bon, Soentanf. 

Tbe R.I.B.A. GeUeiies ReqB^kocd. 

Tbe Army Coondl bare leomeitioaed tbe GaUenee, 
k330wu ae (u Maddox Street ualkriee, forming part of 
tbe loatitute premisee and atuated at tbe rear di No. 9 
Condoit Street. Tbe OalleiMs are required ae tem¬ 
porary quarters for tbe exceea staff cd tbe Caaadiac 
Poreatiy Corps, whieb k cloaeJy cocuxetod wrtb tbe 
Home-Crown Timber Department of tbe Board of 
Trade. Tbe Qeic Surey wbicb baa bad tbe use of 
tbe G^riea duinf tbe put two years are now ac¬ 
commodated in tbe Common Room. 

CoQPcil AppoiotiDefiB tt Staadinc Ceeunitteea. 

TK» fisJlfi^ng t/i th# 

hare been made by tbe Connd eodn By kv $1: 

AxT.—Meure i. J. Joan. Hmr IMiem. Joba W. 
Slspeoa. H*ny Sin*. Walter Tapper. 

LnauTOBi.'^r Jobs Baneb B.BA-. LLO-, Hmws. 
J. D. CcMe, EL M. Heteber, B> G. Ibbe rw o. Broob 
EjtoUn. 

Pn*C9ica.—Keene F. A. PoveU, Herbert A. Satcbd, 
R. A. &aitl. W. Henry White. Wie. Woodward, 

Semen.—U<wr*. H. V. Bsreovs. C> A- Daubaey, 
Benkard Dfcksee, J. B. ^anebr. W. ^ae^ees. 

Cambridfiw UuiveiMty Sebed of Arctakeetae. 

Profeseor Eldward S. Prior [/.] in the last iaene of 
tbe JocTaM&i called abCentioc to tbe ^cilitiu for re- 
aearcb in building ecieoce wbicb are being proxidod 
by Cambridge Uniweiaty in eonnection witklm Arcbj* 
tectoral Scb^. Advanced siudante are lecommended 
to take advantage of tbe anangemanta tbe Umrenity 
ii maldog for tfie eqaipment ^ resevcb and experi* 
meat in (1) tbe Material. (3) the Prooaasas. and (3) tbe 
Adminie tracions of Boildinp. Profeaaor Prior will be 
pleased to pve information to anyone wbo may wish 
to treat such queetiooe experiZDentally in the icteresti 
of Britiab art andetience. 

AosbaHA Town Plaaioog. 

Arrangemeott have been made for an AnstiaHan 
Town Planning Conference and exhibition to be beldin 
Adelaide during October. Qneetioai <4 national in- 
tereat affeeting town planzung wiO be diseassed, baring 
particular remrence to Australia and avjc art, tbe 
futore of Austcaiian cities, and thePederal Capital; 
whilst u regards tbe New South Wales secti<m, papen 
wi II be read treating of filu problems of Greater Syiteey 
and New South Wales, in relation to mimieipaf town- 
planning control and adniaistrttioo, tbe transit 


problems of GieaCer Sydney, and tb« prisciplea of 
avic deagn applied to Greater Sydney. 

Sydney, N.S.W., Open Spaces. 

Mr. John Sulman [.P.] has boon suoceuful in bis 
pnbbc^pinted opposition to the recent proposal of 
the New Sontb Wales GoTemment to encroafih upon 
tbe '* Domuo ” for tbe erection of an extension of 
Sydney Hospital. Tbe Domain is the largest open 
apace in tbe centre of Sydney and, as Mr. Sulman iiaa 
pointed out, tbere are aavered altematiTe sitea avail- 
able for tbe needs of tbe hoapiUl. It in satisfactory to 
note that tbe Premier, Ur. W, A. Holman, and bis 
OoverniDent have now undertaken that no further 
encroacbmentB upon this public open space will be 
permitted. Both Ur. Sulman and tbe New ^nth 
Wales Govenm^t are to be congratulated on this 
neoft. 


THE EXAMISATIDKS. 

Liceetiates end tbe Fellowship. 

TlwfoUowifig liccntlaUa have peesed the Exauinatnna 
qoidifjing for oaadidacare as PsUows; — 

HaavKT: William Alxxavpke, 5 Benoette Bill, BIr. 

■UtghAIB. 

Joais: FxAxne. 178 Oxford Road, Maoebeeur. 

Joexe : Gbald £, fieenrity Bmldisrs, Quoeo Street. 

AacUsad. B.2. 

MoBkiea : William Jakbs fiLAXHADrxn. Wyke Road. 

QUlinghaB, Doaei. 

Fowkix: BoKXftf SmuxT, 11 5t. Uarlc'a Souare. 

R«g«st'i Park. N.W. 

BoTvaa? CBAaLes Tamlix, H.M. Oifice oi Works, 

Storey's GaCa, 8.W. 

NOTICES. 

Tbe JLI.BJti SBCntory ExanusAtiooa 

Examinations for Certificates of Competency to act 
ae District Surveyor under tbe London Building Act, 
1894, and aa Building Surveyoz under Local Acte and 
AntWitice, will be h^in l^ndon on 24tb, 25tb, and 
Sfftb Octobo 1917. Applications mutt be sent in to 
tbe Secretary B.I.B.A. on or before tbe lOtb October. 

New Seppleaeet to Kalendar 1915-Id. 

Instead of tbe ufiual &aUiUar i\ has been decided to 
ieaito a Supplement to tbe Koiendcr of 1915-16 on tbe 
lioes of that Issued laet year, but oontMuing lists of 
new membare and ebanm of addresa during tbe past 
two yean. Menbere w^o have not already notified 
their chaogee of address are reqncsted to be good 
enough to do so not later than tbe l&tb October. 

Ccotects oi Iasoc. rtoit 

La«kUd aKMieawe;ftMfKWaAG.lMkBe(i.n»K, X.A,( ., tH0 

BdMlMof Ito AnOlwct (Vrokwor Lcttobr, Bean Vlinn. too. 
ftacr n«»Miiri nu, mCMMc a. c. Ttcue. Bamr auAm^ti. 
a VIWB« !>•■, S. n, Cka-WeM, Altour T. BAltw. V, 

tonOtA H. T. lAACbHAWTl.IA£ 

dtoeaSp; cinaie <e se»e» At L*sl««rwiy K. WAief .. tot 
AaiBtABf»«srM»«niPnifiw|W, AIWtUsaJ.. .. ce< 

te«m%-.Odar Sl Uut tVnwM BaA).BA 

CNw*.ei t.r.AA. MeeaO a! Bmow —SMtM o( tM WcriCiH 
riiinB rniimi it KaOouJ Wat Msu8t--£.l,n.A. CMIatIm 
if lAA Wu CpukO.—< afibiidse Kebool 

at AfWilectm.—AsfiniiA tad Tpn FliBalas.— 

SAW. Ops Smam AM^shBAata to SUWIlas 

cep^tMn.nr 






CO-OPERATION IN DESIGN. 

EKsco9«on at the &;)itb lofornua Conference held et the Ro^l Institute of Sritiab Atcbitecttt 16th M»r 1917. 

Mr. AI.7RED W. 8- Cbogs, M.A.CentAb. [P.J, in tJie Chut, 


Mr, a. R, JEMMETT fP.] n&d the {oUowing 
Paper 

The proceedings of this Conference, indeed the Tery 
esstence Of this Institute, may he token as evidence 
that 7e recogmse the advantages of co'operation, bnt 
I suggest that our somewhat h^f-hearted co-operative 
actaozL has hitherto been directed more towards safe¬ 
guarding our material and profeeaionai internets than 
to widening oni mental horimn and quickening oar 
spiritnal perception. The pnnciple of intelligent co¬ 
operation between those concerned in actual building 
operations—between the anhitect and the decorator, 
the ax^toct and craftoman—is now fuilj recog¬ 
nised ; but the rpay m which this principle should be 
put into practice appears to be a question on which 
there is more to be said. 1 hope it will be s«id by 
those better qualified than I am to say it. 

This is one aspect of co-opeiatton, and a very im¬ 
portant one; but that to whi^ I would draw attention 
is the need for oloeer and fuller co-operation between 
architects themselves during the ooDO^ion and de¬ 
velopment of tbur deugns before bnilding cxK^pera- 
tioD has a chance to begin. Mote particolarly would I 
point to the immense value of a real spirit of oo- 

E tion and mutoal eiaistonee; to its widening 
on the mental outlook, its stinuilating effect on 
the imagination, and its general tendency towards 
raising the standard of arohiteciure and the repute of 
those who praoCiae it. I submit that the poasibihtiee of 
this form of co-operation have not been sofficiently 
explored. This may be partly due to racial charac- 
temCios, and partly to the fact that we are Just emerg¬ 
ing from a period of unresCrictod individa^ni in 
de^gn. and may be still sosoepCibie tc its influence. 
Daring this period gemos dwelt epart, and wrought in 
splendid i eolation, jealoosly guarding its trade seoivta, 
as deeds of apprenticeahip testify. Each designer was a 
law onto himKlf. Everyone went his own way nmply 
because it was his own way, indifferent, apparently, to 
his deetination, and pndinglumasli on the fact that, 
i^tever else hia work might or might no be, at least 
it was faja o?ni, “ A poor ill-favoured thing, sir, bat 
mine own." The mere fact that it was entirely “ mine 

TMfU e«n**, V«I. XXrV. K». U.-OaMlWr 109. 


own " down to the last cupboard-door handle or ease¬ 
ment fastener was evident conndeied ample excuse, 
Or even Justification, for its poverty and ill-favour. 
Each man for himself and the ^evil take the hindmost 
adopted as a rule of artistic oonduct. created an atmo¬ 
sphere of mntual jeoloosy and veiled hostility in which 
it was actoally poatible to refuse to publish one’s 
drawings for fear that othen might learn aomeChing 
from them. So was knowledge spread and arehitecCuro 
advanced. 

The perverted morality of this golden rule need not 
detain ua. Obvioualy the devil would take the fore¬ 
most, not the hindmost, by any ethical standard con- 
oeivahle now. What concerns us, however, is the lack 
of iCtell^Qce that failed to peroeive that we ste all 
members of the same body, and cannot fionrieh in- 
dividnally unless the whole body flounshea ooUec- 
tively, and that if we toil to support the body we ou^ 
selves must ultunately perish. “It concerts us becaiue 
we an faced with the resolt, the ineviteble reeotion 
of the lowered vitality of the iU-nouiiehcd body upon 
the health of its individual membeo. 

Graated that we now breath* a more congenial 
atmosphere, and that a more enlightened eelf-interttt 
has taught us that we can best serve ouj own interests 
bv serving those of the body to which we belong, tbet 
the more we give the saore we receive; but are we yet 
fully peauaded that isolation is mental and spintual 
starvation, and that the quabty of a dedgn ia of more 
importonoe thao its eatborslup 1 

To those who etifl hold the opinion that each man’s 
design is, and must be, entirely bis own this question 
of oo-operation may present some difficulty. The 
mere idea of a collective concept, or of co-operating 
to produce a concept, may enggeat a paiaaoz or a 
ooDtradiction In terms. I think it is March FhilEppe 
who points ont that architecture is the most mtel* 
leoto^aed of all the arte. U, be^irig this in mind, 
mid accepting tba ^«w that it ie sIm a oommanal 
product expressing eertftin aepecis of ocmmnnti life, 
we examioe the nstore of cui work, tbe conditions 
under which it is carried out, and the mental pmoeaaee 
involved, the difficulty may, perhape, disappear. We 

Y 
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m »7 even uriTc M tbe eoiketqnon ihfti oo m&n’s «f whom »pMi*liKfl<Pi>lua own branch of the problem, 
de^gn em ia. cr ran be, entmlj hie own, or, to be but I em moreinteitoted for the moment in tnoee who 
more predee, IhM bo ezchitoctiinl dedgn ewt k, or combine to vtndje^ezy Aspect of the problem together, 

OAD be, the oatoome of a nngfe miad. end to produce e joint solution. When two or throe 

We hAve to remaiiber that, thboo^ under the era gmeheied together, ahetiag the same mental out- 
impolae to create we map all Tianaliss ewtka ia (he kwk or attitade towards their art, and work together 
air, Tet that as a matter of fact such personal mental to the same ends, they mutoBlly strengthen, stimu- 
coQoepts rarely matenalito. It may be poskUe to late and isepxe one soother, and personahtdee seem 
Aoddenly create, to nsoelke nwtoiitaoeoasly, and to min^. melt and fose into a something greater 
straight away to go and bmld jnst the one btolding than any one of them, a ooheotive personality—the 
that can erpreee mood of mcanent—it may be peacaafity of too gronp. Thk joint personality ap- 

poaihle,btiC the pant iave don’t do it. We do act get peas able to produce a complete mental concept—a 
the cha^. We may hero the impnlse and the vision, joint sohzdon of the problem which is not that of any 
but itot tbs opporConity. A procedure allowed to toe one member of the gronp, whi ch is difiemt from that 

E iet or the mnacian Is d^ed to toe architect, which any one member wonJd have prodnoed alone, 
e can only deagn the building that otoer people and whito, in my view, may be. should be, and 
require, and when they roquire He his generally is, better th«k that which any one member 

opportunity for eetf-expreason hmited by the k«a coold have prodneed alone, .t duign embodying such 
that both the impolae to bnild, the natw of toe a concept seems to reflect tbe colled^ personalty of 
building *n^ the germ of toe idea fox its desgn thegrDup.nottoeindiTidoalityofsLny one person, and 
oxigiBste with tow whs need toe not with to be governed by a dovinatjng idea, sot by a domi- 

tbose whohi^ it; se w^ ee by toe fnitheT fact that nant mind. 

aocomznodation, sije, cost, and so iorto. are ah pee* Thia soggestiM of * collective personality may 
detanzuned and piceeDted to him la factors in a appear iaotastac and quite unnecMsary to thc ^ who 
problem he is called upon to solve. Regarding ooi bom that a design most be the outcome of a single 
work from peut of view—toe sohrtioo of a miwA They may preferto toe view that any rach 

^Tco predetesvJ^ prolten^we may be di^i o s ed gronp of men is sure to be dominated by quo indi^ual. 
to adnnt that co<ppention in its sofartaon is toe real creator of the design, to whom the otoera aro 
possible. really saairtaiits; and that any improvement Is the 

Tliere nkay be building so mall end so ui^ that qoali^ of the dsSi^ would be due to their inflnence, 
the solution of any problem they pneest Is obvious, which seems to pomt to the velne of ■wmsI'niii u, pro* 
but there are others so la^ and so c^plex toat it vided it is co-operative. 

can only be anirsd at slowly by ana^a to We never seem to have cousldeied how far our 

syntbee^ a prooag of gr^ually boildiiig up ox work may be simplified and its quality improved by 
evolving a mental concept whito must be not csdy aympath^c and intelligent co-operative aasistanoe. 
complete in ItaeU but the one that pReents toe right We do not b>cw how to use our ae^tanta. If we 
solution of toe particalar prohien in hand. When we do not exploit them we still continue to regard them 
oonsider the natwe and the amount of toe pre- too moch as diaughtsmon, or even as <^tks, and 
liminary analytic work regmied before we are in a too httle aa aesktout dsaignem. Instead of taJdog 
poaitiem to proceed to a spitbeaki the danger oi a pte* them into onr confidence, opezuttf oux minds to them 
mature syotbeek, under prsesute of the time fijmt; end diecusting tbe problenL ^th them as man to 
the number of posable atoutiona toat present toem- man-^ecognijDng that ouz greater ezperieiice may be 
aeivea, andtoe amount of jodgment required to cboQoe our only to lead—instead of using toem to 
between them, we may be prepared to admit that c<^ help os to analyse tbs programme, study toe various 
operation is not only possibl e but dctiiahla. Mead, factors oi toe problsv, examine ti^ potentiahtiea of 
v^an we further oontidar the raped advance of know- various pootiblo sohztiooe, and generally aaaiat ns in 
lodge, toa growing oco^^ezity of sodety, the increase dancing and arran^zig onrideas and aroving at onr 
of toe factOB wito idnoh we have to toe new general concept of the scheme, we bring them in as 
l^blems inv^ved in the tendency to build ever draughtsmen when toe general outiine of tbe schema 
lazgsr and more cmnpkxbaldingB, to bring groups of iaoompleted andtoe chance for co-operativeassstanoe 
buddings, and even whole towne, within the scope of it piusH I wonder if we quite realiae how much we 
a tingle arcbitectnral synthetis; itoen we raalise, lore by tbia procedure, and how rutto the you^tr 
in short, toat architecture k an art toat k mly in ita generation loM. The study of ooDiplsted nsnJte may 
infancy, we may be willing to admit toat eoroperatios be advantagMOS to the student, bntitis not the same 
is not only desirable butnecesary—ifanfylywayof as watching v pd taking part in the mentol 

diristOA of labour. prccresss whereby they are obtained. The assistant, 

The practical advantagse of divinoi of labonr are either as ghost or aa drau^tsman.mustdissppear.aad 
obvious. Conaderable pto g te re hM beoi made, par- be reptacod by the aasutant architect, trmned in toe ^ 
ticnlatly in America, by the association-^ p^tamr- sehora to co-operate, if we ere to pass on onr know* v 
ship or otoerwiss—of men of ditiereol ^titndee, eeto kd^, boild up a tradition of method, and arrive ck 
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tlifrt g^eral ment*l outlook ia cocucoQ so oecesssrj 
to tho advtaceiDsat of srohitsctun. 

FoMibl^ this bnngs us to tbs resl nssou vh;f «e do 
sot cO'Operate mote oftes. Kot because ws viU not, 
but beoauee ve cannot, because we beve no tndita osel 
metkod of working end no mestal outlook common to 
us all. We oannot walk togethsc cheering end bus* 
tsimsg one another W the we^, beoause we walk in 
difierent ways. Smalf groupe, perhaps, go the same 
way—possiUy arm in arm, oo-operating as they gc^ 
hut these groups have not yet agreed on any one way 
in which they can all wa'k together This way must 
be found, even if we all have to modify out views, 
and trust less to oui own unaided sense of direc^ou 
in order to dud it; for it j s the way. of progreae by go • 
operation in deogs. 

OHAIBhOkN; hlr. Jemmett has giwn tu 
mnoh food for rehevtj on. 1 Chink the position he takes 
up aa to arohiteota aharing the same meotal attitude 
to produce the same menCal concept, as he desoribes 
it, is unattainable unless, to begin with, arobitecta are 
educated together. What I think an ideal education 
for an aiohitect la for hia prehafnary training to be 
received in common with tnc preSmiuary art training 
of the painter and the sculptor. If Alfred Stevens Is 
light in the assertion that there is only one Art, you 
do not want to have separate eduoational eetabhsh- 
OMQts; and until the student, whether he be archdiect 
0 c punter or sculptor, is In a position to be^ u special^ 
Uing In his own work, I think you will only that 
Bame mental attitude. Kr. Jammett’s remarlo as to 
the divergefitroad taken bjarohftectswilJ apply much 
more Btroagly to the divergent road taken by paintete 
and sculptoie educated in a dlferent directioo. Yon 
wonld only get that unity in ths Arts ii you ednoated 
your embryonio artists, to a carton point, together. In 
a sohool of that land you would have an interchange of 
ideas when the men are young. It ia ertremely diiS' 
cult, ae far as my limited sspenenoe goes, to work 
really comfortably and profiubly with a man jou 
have never met before in yonr life, a man whose i<ieas 
may coincide with your own or be diametrically op> 
posed to them. Supposing, for instance, you had 
oocaaion to oall in the Berrices of a eoulptor, or a 
deooracive artut, you would aatoially call in the nan 
of whose trainiz^and sympathiesyoukDewsomsthizig. 
It is rarely that you get to know a man, his character 
and idiosyncrasies when yon come to know him only 
late m life. Early youth Is the rime for forming 
{rie&dshiptat that period there would be mutual 
cctlcism: the souiptoz would eritiaiae ths architect's 
demgzis, and the young architect would criridse the 
eculptor’s work, and the painter would criridse both. 
1 think this intsrobai^e of ideas would be a meet 
tnluable system in education, for it would encouiage 
the ^wing of things from didereut standpoints. 
Therefore ths preliminary training of all men in the 
Birrisrio profession should. It seenis to me, be a sort of 
joint one. Of course, !Ur. Jemmett has mors than 


once laid sttesa on the diffioultiea of arohitecte them- 
selves, those who have been brought up in different 
schools of thought ffeding it difficult to co-operate. 
I think that ia very trna. Surely Bome day there will 
be a great Government School of Kacional Art, subsi¬ 
dised by the State, perhaps, but not neoeasarily, for 1 
think it ought not to be directed by ths State, as far 
as the cnrriculum of study b concerned. Something 
on the hoes of the Eoole des Beaux-Arts is denirahle 
here. There the stndenU of the dot two years work 
together: each has to attend the same olasses. and 
they are all imbued with the same ideas, sod that, 
X ^nk, is producrivB, os the whole, of a good 
Tesulb. 

iU. H. V. LANCHESTSB [i*.]: The only qualifi- 
carion I feel I have for speakh^ this ifcemoon ia the 
fact that I am one of those architects who have 
worked perslatently in ooUahoraCioo with others. 
There are men hers who perhaps share with me that 
qualification. I have only gone in that direction bo 
a very limited extent compared with the poeslbilitias 
iu the future. In bo far as I have pursued that course, 
I feel that both mTself and those with whom I have 
worked have benefited vary greatly: in getting our 
outlook broadened, in conceiving larger geosral priiu 
cipIsB of design, thus mabng np, in some degree, for 
the limicationa of what I regard as a very nnsariefao* 
tory education, which I think we all admit to have 
had in the past. I do feel that there is conaiderably 
better hops for ui in the fnture'^od, 1 trust. In the 
near fuCnre—with regard to preliminary training in 
our art. I think a good deal of cozifusion exista with 
regard to art traimng. I would like to state the point 
of view which was put to zne, oompararively recently, 
by tf. Horta, who was over here, and who was given 
control of the Beaux*Arts Sohool In Brnssels. '^t do 
not pretend,” he Biud, “ to try to teach people an art. 
What I want to do—and I like to begin witV children 
of about four or five yean of to teach them to 

observe, to see eveiything, and to see it thoroughly, 
to see everything thm is about it. Those who grow 
up Beeii^ everytmim; there ia to b« aeeu, if they uve 
got any artistio quuty m them at all, it b bound to 
come out.” We know that when U. Horta that 
school under hie control he msisted that his pupils 
those who were working with hun should see 
thingB absolutely. He began with tbe Amplest thing . 
for the young you must begin with simple things, Ar 
began with a pea, and as^d what t^ra was to eee 
about h. Somebody said It was roimd. Then he 
rolled it along, and aaked, Is it round I ' ’ Then the 
pnpils began to look at It more closely, imd found it 
was not round, that it bad varions subtleties of shape. 
Later he took them to the growth of plants, and aslM 
them what they conld see : how they grow, their 
oounecrions, the shape of the leaves, tha veining. and 
so on. Then he paaaed to animala. and from them to 
the hunmn form: how the muscles are half hidden 
and half revealed by the Bkin and risGues. Finally he 
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said; If thty liave got any art in them they can 
BOW develop it." It may strike you ae an exCteme 
view. Sat it brings out the beginniDgi of an under* 
standing on the bwu of which a man can build up 
his art. It seems to me, howevai, that when he hu 
got some way on that programme the architect baa 
to go a great deal further. He has. as Sir. Jenunett 
said, the communal basis of his work to oonelder, its 
function, its nurture. It has, lUtderlylng it. some 
sort of ntihtarian purpose. I mean “ utUitarian " in 
the broadeet sense : it haa to erptess that purp ose in 
a beantiful way and io a rational way, *W^en we 
come to these things it becomes, to moat of 
because we have been tr^ned in this haphatard way^ 
4 very difiicult task. We worry, and say, “ 1 know 
there is something at the back of this, bat how is it 
to be ftzpzcesed V 1 candidly admit that, in one’s 
ezeussions into these things, nine times oat of ten one 
arrives at the conclusion that one is oC the track. 
Sometimes one has even pnt it into brick, and stone, 
and only then xealiaoa ^ is ofi the track. 1 think if 
we cstL get that first observation and tr^ one’s Ideas 
of beauty, and sabeeqnently of logic, and Crain one’s 
ideas of expreming need, we ehaU mu^ieas frequeotly 
get ofi the track than we have been in the habit of 
doing. If we had this preliminary study o&auchlinea 
as that we should instinctively come together aud be 
able to see things more or less in the same way, mach 
mote so than we have been in the habit of doing. The 
sort of training we have had disorganises sve^hing. 
] am psrCioularly thinking of oar competitiona and 
things of that sort. If you look into the average com¬ 
petition in England, you see that in niri» cases out of 
ten the des^ns have gone oil the track, and the o&Iv 
result to hope for would be to pick out a design whied) 
is less off the track than mOv«t of the others, and hope 
that the Titan who did it poaseasee the bgic and tiie 
faculty of getting nearer to a solntlon than the others 
and when be sanies out the work that ha will be 
able to get a llttis nearer still. If we had that baas 
of knowledge as to how these functions were to be 
logically and beantifuUy expressed we should be able 
to see mnch better what oui fellow artiste were driving 
at, and we should have a oonseosns of opinion as to 
how the thing had artived at the tight solution. Tf 
we had that education we should be able to gain much 
more from the co-operation which Kr. Jezamett sug¬ 
gests than under our present methods. But I believe 
that even with oni present defective faouJties~-snd 1 
think we most all recognise that our facoltiee. through 
lack of exercise fn our youth, ace defective—we shall 
be able to gain something by oo-operation with each 
other inth regard to design, partionlarly with regard 
to OUT interpretation of the expression of needs into 
terms of beauty. 1 have always fah that myself. 

I have always ftit that critidsm from the whose 
opinion and training 1 have valued has never failed 
to pick out some weakness. I do not say the remedy 
he proposes is usnaljy the remedy 1 ^ould choose 
myself, hut It has nearly always proved to me that 


there is a weakness somewhere which hM to bo gone 
into and leotidod. 

Another advantage that I oao see In sneh a system 
of cOH)peration would be a definite continuity in 
tradition. We see too often that oui beet men seem 
to leave no eohool behind them. There may perhaps 
have boon one or two men working with them wtio 
y have benefited by thdi brilliance and their highly 
trained intellect. But supposing those best men got 
men, who ware more or sympathetic with their 
attitode, in close contact and working steadily with 
them, and that every new comer was most oarefolly 
chosen as one who was sympathetic in his method, it 
seems to me we might expect to see continuity from 
generation to generation, the carrying on of a very 
high tradition. We should then, sa it were, organise 
oar work, so as to get the best out of the men at our 
disposal, and so get better work all round. 

LETHABY .]: I feel mat sympathy 
with Ur. JemmoCt’s paper, and also wi^Mr. Lancbe»- 
ter’s delightfully modest speech'—a modsaty which 1 
would liltt to share, if I could. Of course, what I may 
call " group sympathy ”—and the bigger the gronp 
becomes, the ^tter-^ an enormous t^g. All nro* 
ductive work can only properly, I think, come 6om 
what yon may call groi:p sympathy; 1 mean io any 
school of literature, or any new movement in psunting, 
or that sort oi thing, ^t Mr. Jcmmel t seemed to 
snggsat a Uttlo more than that: he suggested a sort 
of Committee Architecture. That, it seems to me, 
ie neariy impracticable. There might be a disonsaion, 
certainly, on equal grounds, but it seeDis be me there 
must be a captain of the ship. And whst I have called 
Committee Architecture, apart from group sympathy 
—a thing which is of absolute value—eesms to me 
impoeal^. But the ooH^peration on the other plan 
which ho mentioned*—namely, the associatioo of divers 
gifts—'Seems to me to be most practical, and most 
necessary now in relation to big complex bnilding 
problems. I hope I make that clear. 

That is really ^ I have to say on the main qusetion. 
It is one line of necessary growth—a great and essen* 
tial thing, I feel sure; and until we get more into the 
habit of real association in producing big works wc 
shall not move very far or do very much. I sm anio 
that la one line of advance. I agree, so far, entirely. 

If I may now make a little cavilling pencQclnote, I 
would say we are getting to talk a new cant language: 
this talk about a " concept," ** a solution of toe pro- 
bleia," " expression in terms of beauty," and such 
things, which sound awfully well. But. first of aU, it 
is difficult for an ordinary person to know what is 
meant; and. secondly, what does it all amount to i 
1 do not care if a thing has a conception ; my street is 
full of conceptions i we shonld prcier common^ense. 

I do not Imow of any modem bnilding in. which this 
wonderful " expression m terms of beauty " justifies 
itself—-what are " terms of beauty " ! Therefore why 
do we confuse oaiaelTes with this grand and unreal 
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^ The people who do the work of the world 
-Mfoctora, edeiilaho men, ongiooeis vnd so oo^^do cot 
talk Iccguage of that sort, and H is time we should 
drop it. Uotil we do we are Onl^ again bnilding up 
artifidalitiee which may betray us. 

Us. LAKOHESTER: If 1 nay speak again. Sir, 
the ezpreseiocs Professor Lethshy r^n to msy be 
oonaidered but there is eomethieg which it is a 

little difficult to convey in other words. I think what 
we wait to aay is that there are certab things which 
seem lacking in the English haTidlittg of arehiteotuial 

K hlemt, compared with the Continental handling. 

s of them is this—and that is really at the root of 
what 1 want to say—that we fail, relatively, inputtiog 
into concrete form the egression of a purpose and In- 
tenticn in ft holding. And it has appeaKd-^ightly 
or WTOogly^^hat in some of the Continental e^iools 
they have, more or lees, given their students a lead in 
the methods, the sbort-cutB, aa it were, to get this eS' 
preeslon into the character of the ^dan, ^ massing 
and the general treatment of theli bnilding. When we 
compare Bntish biiilding with Continental huildiog 
in those reepeoCs—let ns leave out all the other things 
that we do not like and that we think are fnvolons 
and unbeautiful about Continental buildings, and get 
down to the broad things—we find tikey have the sort 
uf feeling which should come Into the mind of people 
when they are occupied In and abont sneh a building. 
They do seem to have got, in some way, a sort of 
system of expressing, by the disposition of the com¬ 
ponent parts of a buildi^, the c^racter of the build¬ 
ing. We reoogoiae it, perhaps, in the case of our 
ehnrehee, a eaxuin restrunt and dignity abont them; 
but ws do not seem to have recognised it in many of 
our other public buildings. We see a building down 
the street, hot we oannot tell until we meet the Cuator 
that it is a museum ; we see anothei building, bat we 
do not know what j« its purpose until wq get inside it. 
There is a stage in a man's career when he most begin 
to realise that he mu.it think first) what the function 
of tha building is, before be attempta his detiga, to 
make that building an excuse for an architectural 
conosptioCL What I mean, 1 know Kr. Jemmett will 
put into better language than I have. 

Me, ROBERT ATKINSON [J.]: I am very much 
interested in Ur. Jemmett’sPaper. I think on exactly 
the same lines, but there are a few small details on 
which I differ. I was very much interested, too, in 
ProfesBOT Letbaby's discussion on sympathy, Re 
talked about groirp sympathy, which I am very 
pleased to bear he agrees wfth, because a very few 
years ^;o gronp sympathy seemed to be soomed and 
sat upon because it was not individual. Peopb^ 
seemed to think that if everybody was turned out 
of the same mould, the same eeh^l, individuallsa* 
tion would be killed. Apparently, that idea seems bo 
have died a natural death, and now we think it is an 
advantage that people should think in the same direc* 


Cion. And in that direction would come cooperation. 
It oouJd not be avoided, because people would all 
think more or lees in the same way, and would thiok 
the same thioge beautifuL 1 am not sure 1 bice the 
idea of a Committee of Architecture, so Professor 
Lethaby says, because here yon would have a group of 
men, perhapa working and wsiklng in the same direc¬ 
tion : but some of them are jealous, and one or two 
of them must be donunauti Rather than not be 
dominant, they might not put out their beet work. 
So in a Commictee of Arohitecture you might not get 
the beet work, though in theory you ought to. Than 
there is the word expreaeion,” whic^ I often use 
myaelf, It seems to me that that oomhioes all the 
functions of arohitecturs: its use, its construotion, 
and everything else. It seems to me beauty is merely 
the tneaiure of the man who looks at it. A person 
who ondemtands tbeao thing« looking at a fine build- 

3 wuuld eae iu it heautiee which even the designer 
not intend. It is, perhaps, a question of edn- 
cation along certtin lines, and it la only visibk to 
architects: Che man-ln-the-street is not capable of 
forming an opinion upon the subtleties them^lvas: 
the diftenocse between a warehouse and a store, and 
so on. To the architeot, however, they Will be 
perfectly apparent. 

Turning to individualism, which I tbinV ig now 
dead, very recently individnalism was a thing which 
tan mad ; every psmoa seemed to think be could not 
be individual unless be had an individual, a peoohar, 
style as well. We see OoUcutt doii^ Flatereeque, and 
Norman Shaw doing Tudor, and someone else dting 
l>atoli gablea, and ^eie was an idea that no one elae 
must do it. If in those days eome tradeamazi went 
asked fi,vo or bx aiohiteoU for a huHding. and 
each gavw him their style, they oould not all be 
solutions of the poor tiadeemaa's problem, and so he 
would have to live during tAe rest of his life in a 
bnilding which externally IcN^ked Gothic, or something 
else, bat did not fit his reouiremente. 1 think the 
horning of a deagn must m from the inside, from 
the tradesman's pwat of view : if it does not fit his 
shop or lus millinery businas, it is a useless piece of 
aicliitecture. But, as I have said, I am glad that Is 
dying out: we ace now gettii^ more at any rate on 
level linae, and ta^g to get more expresion than 
individualism. 

And I chink that, after all, we oome back to the coot 
of the problem, and that ie education, because oo- 
operstion must be fostered by education: that U 
t^y where it would begin : it la where ita origin 
oomes. And I might say, aa a young srohiteoc. tut 
we feel very atrcngly that we ought not to be boimd 
by any State sohoola, or London umnty Counoil legu- 
l^ons. We went to be architects and work cue own 
education and our own salvation. We do not want 
to be State.subiidised at ell. We do not want to be 
orderedabout and work under Mde*boutid reeirictioDB, 
because that would kill arohitecture in a very short 
period. 1 think that Che more the aiohitect’s eduoa- 
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tloz) ezptfids, the co*op«Tatioii ve ah&U get, 70 Q find ft EQftn, even when cot worldQg in 

Iko&qm tbftsc men will eee other in the achooU, parCneiehip, who 111&7 not even be ft good dr&u^ts< 
ftjid will know eftch othu'a cnpaci^. They ^ raen bnt who la infiufto^g for good hineiirroandinge, 
fom triendfthips, ftnd the friendahips will he u miieh and the yonng men who pes trough hia han de, end 
friendahipa o£ adznintion fte ftte Mebdahips in the that hie penonaJiCy is imprewed on everything that 
ordinary way, enoh things will natuznllj orng co- oomeft ont of hia office, on everything his fteoatants do. 
operation. Thm, eventu^y, prftotacftUy everybody Some paTtneis cO'Operftte in a pftrtionl&r way : one 
will he worbng on the aamo hnca, and arcbiteotnre partner has certain ^nalities, and the other certain 
will become a national style, instoad of an individnal- other qualitaea, and they early recognise th^r strength 
iftlo one. and tb^r wealmese. In other oas^ yon dnd partners ' 

working in a more individual manner : where one man 
ISs,. J>, B. hHVBK [7.]: 1 think we are rather too g^ a job, he leads in that ^h, hut rarely oonanlts 
m noh in<dnsed to work in watei-tighti oompartmects his partner: t^e partner always being thme to be 
aa Mohitects ; we do not come sofficiently into oon> oonsnlted; and even thov^, on accoimt<^ twentieth 
Kut With painters and sculptors and otiier artasCic ^century conditions, they may find it desirable t* work 
people, or even in contact with onr clients as inti<^ in partuerelup, yst they retain their own individual* 
as we ehoold do. We have our own ideu, and, too ity, and thoroughly master theix individual jobs, 
often, 1 fear, force them, down cui cEents' throats, merely having their partner in reserve. When groups 
If we were more in touch with life—and after the of men are working tc^ther, they infiueaoe one 
war we mnst be more in touch with lii^we would another, and sometimes their tastes have much in 
boiefit all round, li these coniennoee are to be oon- ooomon after such co-opeiatioD. 
tinned would it not he possible to get painters and Tn CEAHthlAN: Do you think that would be 
soolptctt to attend them as well as arcUteofis. The the case if the partiuers are from diiUrent schools 1 
senes of oonfersnou have been ezeehent, and they Ka. NXVBN : I think they are bound to co me 
have been doing a great deal of good in a quiet way. dosei together &om sympatastio relationship sjter 
Co-operation is in the six: everyone should oo-oitezate some time.' 
or rombioe in the fntcre more than formerly. It is not 

merely a case of worldo g in partoersh^. In Aioeiica Pftopsssoit LETHABT; May 1 tom for a mconent 
they have gone in for co-operaticA moie than we have to this question raised by Mr. lAnchester ^ It is very 
here, and in that courtry you find auhitocte com* intexeaCj^. The Freooh carry forward a great body 
bining with engibeeis, and evw with lawyen. Of of tiadition in their architectural wo^. For myself, 
course, in London it is immensely difficnltto do woric, 1 tbink they are both the greatest and, in a sense, the 
and it would be a good thing ii sometimes an archi- most back^rd in the world now. Of course, they 
toot had a lawyer as a partner to steer him clear of carry forward this wonderful body of experience In sJl 
some of ikt pitfalls. In fact, only after an architect their work: in planning, in thur own methods of 
hsa worked (dl round the subject, and found what are wodonanahlp, and even in the school methods of 
The limitations and difficulties, can he start with his drawing. It is a wonderf 1 system of getting rapd 
deefgn; and then he is eo hampered, and has bad the work, ^rect work, and so on. But along with it^ 
fnumng so Imocked out of him, that it is difficult to do partly because they have never, as yet, apparently 
anything. The manufacturers in this country are, I been broken tip by what we were broken tip, by the 
know, thinking a good deal about co-operation: they so-oalled Gothic Bevival —they are dniting into 
realise that business cannot be conduct^ in the future eceptioiem. They still carry forward their piesup- 
in the same way as formerly, and they ate ahead? positions, and along with the greatest sldJl and 
finding ont how best they can combine. Hr. Uoyd and attacninent they are, to me, the weakest in 
Oeo^ie reoeotiy told some of the Labour people they sethetic doctrine t they are fifty years behind, except 
mnsS have andWty; that everything wee poesible in in the teaching of ViolIet-le*I>nc, of oourse. Mine is 
the future. The worldis in a state of fluz, and many an individual view, and 1 am probably wrong : it is 
tbin^ we have been almost afraid to suggest be that the French are at once enormou^y in advance, 
oonadered and will be perfectly posible hereafter, and carry forward this valuable body of splendid ' 
Co-operation, however, is sometimes s compromiee. tradition, and alon^de with it is a body of ezeesding 
When two men are wotidng together, and they consult thin intollectual and aichrtecturaJ twaddle meaning 
one another, and m both men of efer^ ideas, it is not oothiDg at all. And to take up a work like that o f 
always a source of strength, sometimee it is a eomce Guadet is simply to come upon an astounding revela* 
of weakness; there is a kvelling-up, but there is also tion. He knows everything in the worU, yet along* 
a leveOiog^own. The cxiticsal ^ulty comes out in side the most perfect a&d penetrating criticism on 
co-operation—btaeometimes it is dengsrous. A man sroluteotnre, tbe selection of examples, and eo on, you 
with an intuitive sense may be bowled over by oriti- come upon the most unbelievehle imbecility in the 
asm, and, although be feels that lomcafiy the orifi- next page. And it all goes down in the IXoticnary of 
dsm may be sound, he yet feels within ^mself that Architeoture as, eppazentiy, of the same value, ^^y 
there are more then two sides to the question. Some- have not gone thi^gh the stage of disruption which ^ 
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ikiid whicb the OermADs bave, end which the 
Bel^eoe heve, end vhiob tnore oe ken the Adencuw 
hATe too> tlthoQgh thej are fotmduig vet7 oo 

the Piench. It is on that I venture to pioteat, the 
tahizu over oi the Txench body of docbrine Into oux 
eohoola alozi^de oi th^ magnificeat t»ditdoQ of 
practice. Let ue not take over theit feke eethetice 
and theii baUdng ^^out concepts, and progianunes, 
and so on. These matters should he approached, 1 
think, as the designing of a hattlaship is approached. 
A house coottina other thin^ ; it needs to he finished 
with skins of piaster and, perhan, waQ-papers, and, 
poseiUy, hcng with pictmee: hat the moblem is 
essentiaLly the same as that of the battlsamp, and we 
are not d^g sn^cLent beoaose we do not look directly 
at the ptobtoa* If ^ had considered perfect cottage 
bniHhag fteing the last hcndred ^an, we might have 
been aUe to hnild a cottage, which we certainly cannot 
at present. Most people live in amali hooaes. If we 
had looked at the problem of house-building, we might 
have been able to build a small bouse such aa we 
would like to live in. But nobody can build a 
sound house. Than are stiQ such small things as 
orackad ceilings and damp walk, smoky gratae, had 
floors, draught and dark. 

Mb. ; I have beea privileged to do eooH 

work in Ftanoe, and one finds these that the ordinary 
workman has a ksos^adge •d tiaditioc. If you leave 
anything oat in a drawing, we know the mess the 
Britieb woibnan makes of it. Bnt the French woik- 
mao cannot go wrong on certain base ; it is in him. 
And we find the peo]^ geaezalJy much interested in 
^tfchitectoEe. If anything new is going on in a town, 
the people make t«mp. to see bow it ia on, and 
expreasiona of opinion are oleatly given. They also 
are interested, in the history of the subject. A man 
who was engaged is breaking stones by a loadside 
began telling me one day awat the !held of the 
Qoth of Oold and the times of Franoia I. and Henry 
VUl Tba ordinary working man in France hae an 
amaring knowledge of artistic things, of history and 
of tradition. 

Mb.JBMMETT: In leferenoe to what has just been 
Mad, I was sketching Kotre Dame from the quay, 
when an ordinary workman came along and seked me 
whether 1 had noticed that one tower «aa slightly 
wid^ than the other 1 He seemed to know ail about 
Kotre Dsune. 1 have been told that the Paris work¬ 
man is a thoiDogb craftsman in his way, and in some 
respects is farahesd of the English. 

f was interested in what Mr. Xianoheetei stid as to 
the importance of oultivating the faculty oi observa¬ 
tion. If ws had been teught to know whet a thing 
was when we saw it, wc ahooH learn, in tiroe, what 
architecture was when we saw it; we should no longer 
l«ve ideas derived from incorrect obesrvation. If we 
aDK>perated more we should not be so often misled by 


seeing s thing from oui own incomplete point of view. 
1 take it that architecture can be seen from on infmitc 
ikumbex of points, and that the view from each point 
can be correct, so far as it goes. But if we want a com¬ 
prehensive all-round view we have to sea through the 
other man's mind too, b« well ae eee more accorately 
with our own eyee. One can only see one aapcct of a 
building at one time, and if you stay on that tide, and 
do not walk round tbe building, you never get any¬ 
thing like a oomplets view. And where we find a 
difficulty in gathering what the other person is talking 
about, and the expreations he usee seem maanlnglase 
to ns, it is psrhapa becauae we do not realise what the 
other Tn«Tv seen from his point of view. 

Professor Lethaby commented on some torma I 
used. In particular he referred to the term '' con* 
oept.” It ia a word I do not use as a rule. I used it 
on the present occasion just because I thoi^ht otherfl 
would undemtand the terin, and so realise what I wsa 
driving at. I always think there is something at the 
back of the terms a man oaes. If he Calks about 
expressing hia '' ideas in ternu of acohitsotuie,*' it is 
because he has ideas and thinks architecture a suitable 
medium for th ir expreeticn. Another man may not 
think architecture can exprees idesa, or if he thinks it 
can be may think it ou^t not to do so. To him this 
expression may be meamngleas or even misleading. But 
as it happens I vraut to express my ideas about life, 
and I certainly feel that the whole troth has not been 
stated when anyone tells me that in talking of express¬ 
ing my “ ideas in terma of arahiteotare ” I am simply 
using a catch, and 1 think many architects at the 
present day have this feeling. We need vary maoh 
the power and method of expresaion. Many people 
will teQ you there is no finer medium than ar^tec- 
ture for the ezpceatica of ideas, but they d ) not tell 
you how to use the medium to this end. What ws arc 
working for is to out how to do it; to establish 
the method by wbioh we can s:^)reea ideas and feeiingi, 
as in music or liCetature, That ia a pant on whitii 
French architecture appeals to me more than the 
Soglish, It ia Bc4 a ^uaetion of taste. What matters 
bo me is thsb which is behind it all: the system, the 
okethod, the philosophy by which the Ideas am ex¬ 
pressed. With r^rd bo group petaonali^ 
what Pro fess or X>ethaby Oomjnittee arciuCec- 
Sure ''—-my ^I»ng «is that most of the great build- 
in^ of antiquity, from the Parthenon to Notre Dam, 
express rather ^ pereonaUt}' of a group than that of a 
single indi^dual. 

The CHAIRMAK: This is a very comprehentive 
subject, and we have deah with only a smau part of it 
to-day. Looming in the distance them ia the co¬ 
operation of tbs architect with the structural engineer, 
sod all sorts of similar matters, and I think the con- 
sideracioQ of that aspect, at some time, would be a 
very beneficial thing. We are extremely obhged to 
Mr, Jemmett and Profeaaor Lethaby. 
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ABCHITBCTUBAL EDUCATION FOB 
ARCHITE0T8 AND TBE FUBLIC- 
By W. S. PusasoN, MA, [A,]. 

Ongb mon th« leporte of tfie B.I.B.A. InfosnAl 
ConiexeQoee maJn ova xegr^t inabiilty to be ptesent 
et meetijige vbioh moat oleerly have bd&a meet in' 
Rptr iwg . Tbe poiiod iminediataly preoediBg the wftc 
as. exn^inBly ontical one foi aichiteotige and 
atehitectuxal edocation in connlify, and £[om 
these eonieTencee It may surely be ioferted that the 
coaia ia paeemg, and that we shall not raunie the 
statue ^uo ante helium. The dangeca in thoee days 
which now seem ao far away were that preaant 
Heeds toigbt be aac^ced to past methods, that 
external appe&ranoee might be coondq^d the ultL- 
mate aim of cor art, tl^ we might m ao carried 
away by oui enthuslaem for biiiliant diaugbtsman- 
ahip that we ahoidd forget the actual solid building, 
that we should literally grasp at the shadow and lose 
the sabdtance, and that real eduoation in architeoCuxe 
would be saoriAoed to the acquiring of a frtal fadllty 
in therepresenfcaticei of fashionable fa^adea. 

Doling tbis period those who upheld the then die* 
oEodited theory that beauty in aichiteocure is more 
than ekiD deep, that in faot the highest form of beauty 
in OUT art is impoeaible apart tr^ shear efEcfanoy, 
were in an apparently hopelets mioority birt these 
oonferenoes pro^de a clear indication that the vnliie 
of the more thorough study which they advocated la 
gradually being understood and appreciated. 

The war has undoubtedly brought manyinto contact 
with the hard facts of life in a manner which they bad 
never previously experienced; it eeernt clear that 
much that was shallow and flippant in pre*war days 
must give way to a sterner and grander viaion, and 
in arcmUctnre as well as in the arti of sculpture, 
painting, literature and the theatre we may surely 
look forward with confidence to a period of great 
achievement as a leeult of this finer and nobler out* 
look. If, however, our art is to come into its own in 
the years which are yet to be, it wjU largely be ae a re^ 
euH of onr taking the right steps during the plastic 
period which ia coming, if indeed it is not already with 
ofi. The architectiuial problema of the fntore will nob 
be eaay cnee; this at least will be obvioue to all who 
are studying the tendeodes of modem sdentific build¬ 
ing ; and arohitectiire wili take its rightful place in life 
to the extent to whioh it grapples Mriou4y ^ith the 
problems put before it. Smart draughtsmanship wijj 
not save the situation, ptsnfdly accurate delineation 
of ahadowe wj] be of little av^ while the musty 
atetoephate of the early yean of the last century must 
be replaced by a more bradug air if fna art is to 
become vital. 

What, then, shall we do! How, then, shall we 
train our students! The answer to the first question 
is, 1 think, that we should try to realise as clearly and 
fully as we can the changes which are inevitably 
coming over out ait, and to the second that we shonld 


so equip our students that they will be in a position to 
tackle the new problems in a serious manner. We 
liave made an excellent start by abandoning cm 
Preliminary Examination, and the path is thus open 
for us to sti&n up gradusJIy the conditions under 
which candidates may taka the lotermediate. It 
wilL in the near future, be of increasing importance 
that a good standard of general education is reac he d 
before profesalosal edneacion is commenceA 

In the actual teaching of arohitecture modern 
methods of construction and modern ideas of ssnita* 
tion should play a large part. 'Rie arahitects of the 
future must be able to understand feno-conerete and 
its possibilities; they must not look upon it as some¬ 
thing provided by someone else, something w^ch in 
some way or other they are Co hide away in tha 
building they have previously deigned. They muat 
understand something about ventilation, heatii^, 
lighting and acoustics, and here again they must 
realise that these are ^ential parte of arohitecCuxe, 
not something added to their building by a ** sort of 
sot chappie.” 

e stiidy of Che history of architecture should be 
undertaken largely with the object of showing how 
changing problems growing up out of varying con* 
ditions have been met by the arohiteem of the past. 
The degree of success with which the problems have 
been tackled should be carefully noted, and epedal 
attention ahuuld be drawn to the difeiances between 
modern conditions in England and those of other 
countries s.nd other days. lUaasuxed drawings should 
be far more Mrioue matters than they have usually 
been in the past; they snouJd be genuine studies of 
worthy builtiiDgs, stud ea which will be of value to the 
student who mal^ them, and whioh will, because of 
their absolute accuracy, ^ of real value as records. 

Design should be in some measxire a kind of sum of 
the above studies. In each case there should be a 
defloTte and serious attempt to solve in every detail a 
real problem, and the success of the effort should be 
moasured not by the general appearance of the draw¬ 
ing or W the skill with which the student hsa avoided 
the real issue, but by the degree to whioh, if con¬ 
structed, it would prove a satisfactory solution of the 
problem, 

li we take up the work of arohltectuial education In 
this deeper and more serious manner, we shall not ask 
which school can do the designs for the B.I.B-A. 
Final in the first or second term, but which school is 
carrying out the most serious invsstigatioDS, and whioh 
soIumI is helping to make the men best fitted to tackle 
the varying ptoblsms which will be put befixre them in 
after yean. We shall not wurry baoanse it is not 
possible to carry out studies on tne suggested lines in 
three yews, but we shall ^rea that certain studies are 
essential, and devote ths necessary time—probably 
five years—to them. ^ 

If we are anxious that oui profeasion shall reoeive 
the recognition given tc other profeeaons, we should 
not begndge the making of similar sacrifice. The 
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IiledicAl coutso is iiTS jeus in iengtii, snd I sse po 
t&MOJi wli 7 oaa should he shorter. The more fully 
W6 reslise the importAOce of fchoroughoess jo our 
stndiee the more completely we shall Appredste the 
value of the University Schools cl Architecture. Foe 
hardly any where else can the student get from men of 
standing the increadngly necessary teaching in pure 
and applied science, and the e<|uaUy necessary contact 
with streets who are noi talong a course ia architec¬ 
ture. 

A further point raised in the recent oonfeiencea U 
the important one of educating not oxiraelves, but the 
public. The R.I.B.A, should certamly appoint a 
oommittce to consider this matter. Its investigations 
wonid soon show that the Press is perfectly willing to 
help, providing suitable " copy " is prodoced by the 
aroIdteotB, and that the public is keenly interested in 
aiohiteotuieilitis treatedaa a living art which is new, 
as it was in the past, an integral part of dvUisaticn. 


the cense of architectural education. Even suppeeing, 
for the sake of argoment, that we werc^ mistaken, yet 
We oould not have oontempiated the orippling of 
tesohing. To be sure, before the general estabUah- 
meat of architecture schools throughout the country 
it was, only too often, a case of ezsmining the cui* 
taufiht; but, with the schools now in existence, we 
on^C to be able to say henceforth at any rate that 
the ISnamioatioD is made for the schools, not the 
schools for the Examination. 

The conseosus of o^nion expressed at the znee^ng 
seeme to show that the Ume Is npe for an anUu* 
teotunl Headmasters' conference, as sn^sted by 
Professor Smpacn. Let the prof«ion%ar from 
the men engsged in the work of training cor Tecmiia 
what they ooUectively have to say on their own 
subject. 

Waltss Millars {A.]. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE AECHIIBCT. 

Ok reading, in the September issue of the Jocekal, 
the report o! the discuscuon on the Education of the 
Architect, at the Seventh Informal Conference, held 
ou the 2ad of Kay, I feel tempted to offer a recnark 
ox two, belated though thsae must he. 

Both Profaasoc Pite and Profeasor Dickie, speaking 
in anticipation of ooznii^ changes and refc^ In the 
adnunistration of educational affairs by the Institute, 
advocated the better recognition by the Examination 
authorities of the bodies throughout the 
country, and closet oousideiation of their needs and 
diffloolties in oonneotion with the eduoational work 
they are doing for the profeseion. Both profsasore 
intunate how oomplekly the fieed.om of the sohools 
has oome to lie sfc the mercy of the Institute rulers, 
from whose deoreea the echools have no appeal. 
Oert^nly the iitetanoe brought forward by Frof^or 
Diolds, conoeniug the Manoheater School of Archi¬ 
tecture, is almost startlii^; and Manchester can 
hardly be singular in such experience. Surely it is 
getting a littic late in the day for a non-teaoluog 
authority to remain free to overrule and oripple the 
aotavitiee of organisationa that are actually engaged 
in dc^g the sorely needed work of teachii^, 

Piofeesor Dickie is charitable enough to speak of 
the Institute as sobbing the schools nnoonaoiotisly; 
but does this mMid mattes 1 As it most be admitted 
that the bodiea who are ohaiged with the 
esaenti^ work of architectural education tbxoughout 
the country are deserving of fait play, at ’east, we can 
but hope that at length oui rules are in course of 
recovering conscicusaess. 

I suppose that all of os who, in tiaaee noe by, ever 
lifted a little fin^r to help In the wodc ofthe B.I.B.A. 
fiLzaminatiODS Imve been suttained in oui poor efforts 
by the hope that thna we ™ghi be dcu^ oui ** bit ’’ in 


COREESPDN’DliiNOE. 

T^ Com&eme Builders." 

Saa^ldi WOces&gr, 

To sho Udiior, Jouakal R.I,B.^^ 

DsiA Ss,—In you iseue for September Tbocoas 
Jackson reviews Mr. Porter’s work onLombud Axebl* 
tecture, and 1 extract the following from his critidam. 

Kr. Porter, I am happy to find, dees uot Spccept the 
myth of the Comaclne builders. It depends tnaiuly 
on an edict of Sing Rotharis in $43, addressed to the 
MagisCri Comadni, relating to HabiDty for acoidanta 
arising from building. To snppoee, as some have 
dooe, (hat a little islet in TaVa Como, the Inaula 
Oomadna, was at one time the refuge of aU tbe polUe 
arte of Italy, is ridiculous.’' 

If 8ir Thomas Jackson refers to the last part of this 
quotation as the myth of the Comadtie bunders,” I 
Ota only say I was not aware that anybody supposes 
sQobatning, orJaysanysCrtts on the edict ^Rotharis 
beyond that In it the Magistri Comacini are first 
mentioned by name. But if he refers to the infinsnoe 
exercised by the Ccmacines over a large part of Italy, 
Western Europe, and even onr own land, then 1 can 
ouly regret he should find it necessary or deelrabld to 
charaomrise it as a " myth ” and to rejoice In Mr. 
Porter’s share in that view. As yet I have not saen 
Mr. Porter's book, but since my little book on the 
Comacines was published in 1910 I have made these 
men my chief study both in Italy and elsewhere, and 
I have such a oolleotion of notes as justify mo in saying 
the word ** myth ” in this appHcaticn is at least un* 
fortunate. And I have also the personal testimony 
of other studeufe, whose resaarch has been carried 
farther than mine, notably of Professor Ugo Monneret 
do Tdlard, the ar^wologist appointed by the Italian 
QoTernment to conduct explorations on Tsola Coma* 
tins, bo the very real infiuenoe of the Comadnes on the 
architeotuie of Italy and the West of Europe. 
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1 ua aware tltat any extensiwe elaia fn tMa some- 
irhat traveiaM tiia poeitiotL of iboaa who hold to a 
atrong Byza&tioe inSuence in Italy; but as I hope 
soma day to publish my further notes on the aubjeot 
1 will not trouble yon with any ramarka on this point 
now. Toow truly, 

W. RATiwecaon {?.]. 


BEYIEWS. 

TSB ITALIAN OKUBKS, 

Xtaiia* Ordv* of AfeKtt«cl«re. By OhctU* ^artay. 

R.fie. 4«. Leni, 1917. Sy. (JSioeri ArtofAj 

In a sub-title, Frofeseor Gh>uiUy deeoribes this work 
ae a ** Practicsl Book for the use of Architects and 
Orafcamen ,' ’ and in the Pzetare further states his aim 
as being ^ provision ol a te 2 t>book for the use of 
beginners as well as for reference by arcbitscts when 
deeiguing and by oraftemerv when executing work, 
while filler commending it to the actontion of engi- 
UMB and suTTsyors. The couteoB justify the de¬ 
scription; the author’s aim is adet^uately aebieTed, 
espedally in of the very moderate price at 
wl^b the book Is issued. It contains 32 plates. 13 
in^es by 9 inches, Prefaoe, Introduction and text 
extending to 39 pages, the latter oompnsmg, not only 
a ^ear anatysis and description of ^ pistes, but a 
Foreword giving general oirecticns fur the proper 
Mttang out of diawioge and other information eeped- 
aUy usefol to those etndeots—fortunately a rapidly 
nuabor^who are debarred by th^ ev- 
cumstanoes from attendance at a properly constituted 
S^ol of Arohitectme. In this, as throuffhout the 
work, it beueA&( by the large exMnence of tnc author 
as Professor of Arc^tecture and^uif ding at the Boyal 
Technical College of Glasgow, though exception may 
be taken to the professorial inoluiion, if only as being 
beyond the soope of an elemsutazy treatase, of ea^ 
caAidra definitions, more or less debatable, regarding 
the broader iasuee oootuned in such expreetious as 
Ajohiteoturo, Style, Scale and Proportion. 

The pistes show the various Orders, from Tuscan to 
Ctanpcdte, in full proportions as aasodaced in colon' 
or, more frequently, combined with arched oon- 
struotion. also is tn^ several details, with an added 
senes giving balustrades, windows and doorways, 
ceilings, etc., all very clearly drawn aud reproduced w 
ontiine only. A point not iufrequontJy overiooked in 
such worla has in this been tightly emphasised, 
namely, the conaderation of the stone jolntiug. In 
this connection the fact that the bottom fillet is 
attached to and forms part of the shaft, while tightly 
shown on the plates, Bught with advant^ hare been 
specially rioted in the text in view of the not un* 
eommoD error of placing the joint above it. 

A point of more importauoe is the ocuHion of all 
referesce to the use of the entahlature with the frieze 
ehminated, as frequently employed hy the Italian 


msfltera, as, for instance, by San Gallo in the order of 
the vutibule and courtyard of the Faroeae Palace, 
also in that of the Massimi Palace by Periiszl, and 
frequently to be prthrted in interior deaign. An 
example of this treatment to a smaO scale is, indeed, 
included in the secondary orders of the Basilioa of 
Ticenza. an interesting elevation ol which to illnstmte 
the Bupeipoeition of arcades is provided on plate 39, but 
otherwise no description or drawing of ^e arrange¬ 
ment is given, while the entablatun in question Is 
somewhat misleadingly described in the text as an 
instance of a specially low piopc^on in relation to the 
column supporting it, without mention of the msuAer 
in whioh the result Is achieved. 

As explained in the preface, Professoi Oouxlay has 
based 3us rendenog of ^o Orders on those fonuerlj A 
forth by various acknowledged masters, Italiau and 
Englisb, without adhering to any one. The results 
generally are satLs&ototy, though the avchiteot ex- 
perienoed in the handling of such traditional motives 
may not always find himself in accord with all the 
anther's details. In some cases the latter finds hin- 
seii unable to supply definite rules In view of the 
diveigence of bis authorities, and falls back on the 
statement, repeated several times in the text, that 
such matten depend “ on the taste of the deaignei.” 
A danjmrous doctrine, surely, this (beeidea savouring 
somewhat of the cookery-book) to be set forth in a 
book addressed mainly to studenta, *' Taste, sir," 
said Dr. Johnson—<^r words to that efieot~“thid Is 
not a matter of taste, but o! knowledge, sir, and of 
igsoranoe." 

Apart from such minor cctitisms and sugg^tions, 
the oook is cue to be warmly commended, cot only to 
those making their first essays In design but to all 
ioCerested in the traditional development of civil 
architecture, and one which, after careful study of its 
pages, the writer is glad to have included in hia 
collection. 

AusXANnxn K. Fatubson [7.}, 


Cii.nadian Tisibeis for Structural Purposes. 

From the Cepartment of Trade and Commarce, Canada, 
has been reoaived a pampblet on Co/nadia^ Wctoi» ^or 
Arucfoml 3 V*b^«, prepared at the Foraet ProdooCs 
Laboratories under the auspicee of the Fcmetry Branch 
of the Peparcment of the lutericr, Canada. The work is 
the outcome of an iavestigstion, conducted in co-opera* 
Uon with Wflffill Umvemty. into the quaUties of the 
woods of the varioua tpeciaa of treee in Canada, with tbe 
object of reliahk and authotitative information 

as to the stsengtli, dorebility and other quahtios of 
Canadian wood and tbeei adaptability foe use in structural 
work and menuiacturee of venous lnp.da, Ur. Hariison 
Watson. fWrAHiaK OoveiumeDt Trade Comnuaioner, 
wziCee that he will be happy to forward a copy to e py 
macaber of tbe Institute wih write to him at hu 
office, 73, Street, E.Cl 
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THE LATE LIBUT.-COL. VICTOR SLOWER. 

D.8.0. [Licentiaity 

1 AH bApp/ in liAviDg the oppgitunity* to Add a few 
f&cta and (utes te the sbott notioe of Colonel Victor 
Flower wkiob appetrAd iQ tbe Utst number oi our 
Joi7BNAL. But in ait^g down to put tbeee reoorda 
together I feel Low strangely inadequate is any mere 
ehionicle oi eventa to tell tLe story of a life at once so 
pathetically short and ao complete in Achievement. 

Good addien, 1 suppoee, are bom, not mnAt , ; to 
many of them in times ci peaoe the announcement of 
their birth as aoj^en never comas. To many in 
these daya of war it has come with a surprise and with 
amazing pleasure. To onr friend Flower there came, 
hope, the pleasure of this discovery hut perhaps 
not the full measure of surpme, for the life of military 
discipline had always been to him one of the happy 
intereets oi bis earher manhood, and it was owing to 
bis industflooe work aa a capable volunteer that when 
the war broke onr he entered the London Begiment 
with a commission as Captain, having already laid the 
foundation of hie brief and brilliant career as a soldier 
on active service. 

It was in January of 1876 and in Westminster 
Abbey that Victor Augustine Flower was baptised by 
Dean Stanley, the Dean himself and Indy Angnsta 
Stanley being twe of his sponsors. Be was the third 
son, as already related, olBii William Henry Flower, 
E.C.B., the talented zoologist, who in early Hie saw 
active military service as an army eurgeon in the 
Onmean War and whose later yean were so eueeeas* 
folly employed in the control (1864<ld9d) of the 
Matuial History Uueoum. Colonel Flowet’e mother, 
still living, wes Gteoigiana Rosetta, daughter of 
Admiral Smyth, His ^t school was Eagle House, 
Sandhurst, and he went thence in SeptemiMr iSdd to 
Horshead’s House at Winchester. His time as a 
W'ykebamiet must have been somewhat ehorteoed by 
a desire to get to the botineas of life, for he left the 
school in December 1862 and was for a time eiig^;ed 
iu en^neering studies. HU first de^nrte architectural 
training was in the office of his brether-^n old friend 
of my owu^Aithur Smyth Flower, who had been a 
pupif in my father’s office; and Victor, after a short 
sp^l of work with Prof. Roger Smith, finished hU 
architectural preparation by coming to ns. It was in 
the years 1896 and 1897 that he worked in the office, 
and I find on looking up the records that he was 
engaged on drawings for some seven or eight different 
buildings. Two of them were hcsplt^ works and two 
othais college buildings, He was not a pnpU, but 
came for etperience. I feel not a Uttie prond to think 
that our period of friendship at 20 New Cavendish 
Street eoiitlee me to reckon this diatugnlshed soldier 
as among the little band of fightezs who have gone ont 
from the Waterhciwe office. How well I wmember 
his tall figure, his mature dignified face, his steady 
work and bis quiet manner. How little Z then foresaw 


the distinction, tbs renown and the succees that were 
to oome to him in a Kne of work do unUlf^ architecture 
—^nd yat like; for the architect is a master craftsman, 
audit WAS as a oentroHer of the craitemen ci war that 
be put bcnoui to his name and to the dear name of 
Bi^and. 

A few yeas after leaving our office Flower had an 
opening in the firm of Swan AMaolaren at Singapore, 
and he joined them in February 1900, Bis career 
there was not merely suco^sfuj professionally but 
gave him many opp<^unitiea for various sports and 
athletic exercises in which he was proficient. 

On the Slat Uay. 19X4, after bis return to En^and, 
Flower married Winifiide, youoMt daughter of Sii 
Digby Pigott, C.B., an event wmoh seemed at the 
time to preaan the owning of a settled and sucowaful 
life in England, but which, as events proved, ad^ to 
the pathos and to the heroism of bis ready reaponae to 
the of his country. 

The opening of the war coming upon him at tbs age 
of thirty>elght found him younger than many of his 
juniors in ;^yBical strength and indomitable enct^. 
The chance of aotoal soldiering, and the sudden call 
for trained men, were not appeals to which be of all 
people oonJd be indifferent. ^ was but newly and 
very happily established in married life in Eh^land, 
yet processional prospects and home ties were un* 
selfishly set aside and it was in a battslioo of the 
London Beguneot that he found himself gazetted as 
Cspt^n. ffis powsre as an officer were at once 
apparent, and promotion was correspondingly rapid. 
In the autuom of 1915 he was transferred to another 
battalion and weot out to Prance with the rank of 
Major. By December of the same year he had been 

S setted Lieut.'Colonel. He was twice mentioned in 
epatches and received the D.S.O. He was at 
tbs Front coatinuoualy till January last, when ha was 
invalided home. After his recovery hs was appointed 
to the command of hid original hatialion and TViumed 
to France. Tbs officers and men of bis old battelion, 
M well as those who served with him in the new, htid 
in warmest reverence the memory of hia fine chaTsoter 
as an officer. One who knew him well spoke of him 
aspoeeessing the resentialquaHtieeof a commanding 
officer ’’ more than anyone be knew. Bis death must 
have occurred on the 16th August; hewasldQedinetan> 
taoeoQsly by a shell while watching hia men move out 
to a relief—those men who thought so highly of him. 

" He was thought a great X'al of the Major* 
General and hk Brigadier : this was prondly ad¬ 
mitted by some of his regimental friends with a 
teuclung reservation that their own affectionate 
opinion of him was closer and more intimate. 
‘'Mourned by all ranks in the unit,” said one, and 
an exceptiooaliy strong, elear-hesded soldier.” 

There was a pathetic nvalry between the battalions 
in the care of his grave. His newer comrades having 
erected a cross, the old friends came and put a ruling 
round it. 
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Can shizik of a broken cohmiD as afmbojimg 
Baohadeatb! I bfirdJy fthiiik co. Tbe eodof tbatbie 
w&s 00 ragged breaking 08, boi ratber the tcomphant 
ptaeing upon base aod shaft of a eapitol onerpected 
perhape in form bo^ showing when set in positian tbe 
pcrfeoC whole for which and ba^ were aU 
un^owing^ deTi«ed. finii eoronei opu*. 

Paul WaoasovtK [/.]. 

THE LATE 2ot LT. 0. J. M. COWDBLL [A.}, 

'Slav oat 7 M 1 ba|te tnr tAa Rkk Dead.*' 

On (he 19th September there paged to joiD the 
great company of the gloriooe dead Cbariee Joeeph 
Uorton Gowd^ kiUed by iheU fire whilet io ^ 
ezeontacm of his doty as an officer of So^nean on 
the blood-drenched fields of Pranoe. Ow of the 
Erst to answer the oonctry’s cell for men, he eagerly 
ondertock the great adventnze and joined iu tlw 
September of three jaan ego the Ucdveaitiee and 
Public Schools Bstulira as s phwate. Witb &hein» 
liaving ondergooe the lengthy training to which tber 
were submitted, he serted in the trenohtt in France. 
Leter, leceiTU^ a ComBusaOB in the LeicesteBhire 
Begimeot, be Cook Mtt in heavy fighting during Istft 
ye^s offensives, ^bee came a specia] ooune of 
inabmetion in England, after which he was trans* 
fened m Second Lieotenent to the Eoyil Engineers, 
and again proceeded to France on the sertioe in which 
he hae given hie life. In him the En^Mers lose a 
meet capable Officer and. the Instltote an Aseotsate 
of promise. From the Wyggeston Sc h ool at Lekveter 
he “had passed to the office of his father, Mr. W. X. 
Cowdell [/.j, in that city. Duiing his five years 
there as a pupil he was a sueoesaful student and prise* 
man in tu Leicester Sehex^ of Art. A clever 
dranghtaman and keen skateber, as the resBlt of 
various expeditions chiefly in the West of Si^laod 
and in France be on eefual oocasions woo pdsee for 
sketohee offered by Che Leiccstenhire Somety of 
Aiohheete; he was also a bronxe medallist of the 
Science and Art D^»atQnent, South Eeznagton, in 
Axchitectura] Peelgn, and in tlm Institute F^na] 
Examination had taken a very high place. Later 
he spent some years in gmning vaaH experience in 
Che offices of other firms, amongst vHueh were ihoee 
of Xeeaa. HesasU ASoiu, ofKottanghain,andXe88a. 
Bradshaw, Gass A Hope, of ^hoo, the latter of 
which be kft to join the Army. Be waa ejected 
Aaeociate of the InetttuCe in 1913. 

A young man on the thnehold of has career, ^fted. 
and with a mind weQ stored for the practice of hit 
Craft, a capable workman and with fine artistic sense, 
his tends had great hopes for hie future. But high 
though these were, it is foe himeelL-for his )ova& 
personal qualltlea—that they moum him most. His 
honest uprightoees, his kindneas of heart, his whim- 
sjcsl same of humour, hk loyal frieoffiinesa and 
thougbtfnlness for others^-the sunpiest, ibongb hy 
no the most comman, virtues of lifo->4heee 

hroQgbi him the deep resp^ and regard of hia 


fellowa. Can one say more than that G, J, X. Cowdell 
was in the beet and troast sense of the much-worn 
words an *' officer sad a gentleman ” ? 

JoHK B. Gass [F ] 



9 Cmouit SraacT, Lonoon, W., SO/h Ooiob*r 1917. 


CHROKICLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Hoaov: For^^gfatta Li^ 
faBen in Uu Wof^ 

TiA^wn Private Tuouis CaustoPHSa. Torks 
Eegunent, Member of the Scarborough Town 
OMnoil {LieeiUiaiel. Aoddentally kill^ at the 
Fioot OD 4th August. Aged thirty-six. 
COWMLL, Snfi linut. CraELSS JOSZPB hfOETON, 
BoyaJ Eu^neeia [AssomAs, Ki^ in 

aotioQ on 12th Sej^mber. Son of Mr. William 
M. Cowdell (F.j, of Leicester. 

Gamurr, Eowas^ [lAeentiAU, Fugin Student, 1905] > 
EfDed serving at his battery in Flanders on 
11th Beptsmber. 

Hoi^ Staff-Sergeant Cliupb Edoax, RA.M.C. 

[Aawxaafs]. Killed in action on 5rd S^tembei, 
Xoobui, 2nd lieut. Joett [5<udenl, 190fl], Sealorth 
HighJandsn. Pied of wounds iu France, 97th 
August 1917. 

Seeoad Lieut. Hoodie ctoeived his snliitecttiffti irainJoi^ 
pdaei^ly st SiniV OoUege, Londoo, eod, efter •ipcrieiuv 
ia ranoui oScee, vm iscLsh'og Mr, Al&o Bnoe. cd Old 
Beildiegi, liaoohi's Ise, when wsr broke out. In Che 
ipriof <u 1915 he joined tbs Loodoa Seattieb, subsequently 
took the Csdste' oouse st Tiimty CoUece, Owbrid^, sod 
newTod s ComonMOi in the 8et»Eth Highlsoden. 
After tJuee moatha’ setire eervice in Ftsoce tSoniDe 
<hstx^l) ia 2910 he *e« invalided home with trench fever, 
sad Istev operated open for appendjoitia. Hetumiox to 
F r anc e opon hk roeovery he t«oK part Jo an action on the 
2&d Aogast, 1917 (bis 30th birthday}, recelviag tvs 
baDei wonnd^ from vkieh he died In hospital five days 
later. He worthily apheld tiw boaourable traditions of 
be tamUy. aad his abtonu* manly qnalitiM, attached to an 
amiable diapoeitioo, cause kii loss to be much deplored by 
hia fricada^Ftinc. K. Bioaere [A.], 

Sots. 

Dorwn»DT, Major ConsD Hitoh, Royal Gardsou 
ArttUery. Died of wounds, aged tbirty^x. 
Fifth son of Mr. Thomas Diuwiddy [F.]. Mr. 
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Dinwiddy hm eUJl Sbree bods in tke Sendcfts^ 
ComiDBjider Dinviddy, R.K., UAkolD:i 

Dinwiddy, Royal West Kent Regiment, and 
Lieut. Norman Dinwiddy, R.N.V.R. 

Baira, Sbafi^exge&nt Lbslib Vivian Hubls, R,?.A . 
Killed in adiioo in France on 23rd Augn^t. 
Yooogeat son of Mr. Fred Batb [F.], o£ Baliabutj'. 

Miliiary Hoiu>ura. 

FrsBSB, Capt^ Stanlbt Howb, R.E. [A.], kaa been 
mentioned tliree times in Peepatcbes, and has 
been avrarded the Military Croan. 

Strving mth the Forces. 

Intimatian bas been received that tbe following 
ace secving, bringing the total to 77 FeUowa. 6^ 
Aaaociatee, 330 Licentiates, and 298 Students :— 

Fkllows. 

H«aley, A> f. s Uacbioe <3 qo Corps UotoT«. 

Ajsocutbs. 

Back, HsrberB > AubaHu EfigtoMR, 

HarMtOD, J. A.: Caoadian EsgiDecrB, 

UMkeuie, &, B .: Sod I^eaL, Royal £!ng{a«en. 

Wads. F. W. i Sod lisnt.. Royal Sogisaan. 

StnttoQ, OiciBaoC: Royal Naval Air Sarvioa. 

Condor, A. R.; Sod lianA, ErjiupiDaBt Offlcar, R.F.C. 

LiovFnaTBe. 

Obaathaa. U,: Royal Engfaeen. 

Barbour. John: R.F.A. 

Horae, B. 5. A.: laeut., Lalionr Cerpa, 

Promoftons. 

Ur, F. 0. 8, Harrison Ii7tade*f} has been gasotted Sad 
UsnA. Dorhasa Light Isfaatry. 

Ur. J. B. Qialkley late of the Loodoo R«gt„ 

has boaa gasstied 2nd Ijact., Maehjna Goo Corps. 

2Bd Lieot L. Sylvester SnlliTan [A.1 transfer^ from 
the Royal Weet Surrey Reglmani to t£s La boor Corps in 
April last and Is sew Acting Captain. 

Harry R. Finn {Liwilioie], who Joined the Royal 
Bagiaeen as a Sanpar in July 1916, was granted a coa< 
mission ai Sad leant in Jaauary 1917 and was recently 
pmatotod to liaataoaob. 

Ur. Chariec Woodward [A.l ion of Ur. William Wood* 
ward [/.], baa baen gasatted Sad lieot.. Army Sarviee 
Corps. 

The Fntore of Arcbitectaro. 

Mr. John B. Qass [/-I dkcossing eba faCaia of arohl* 
tectue in hie Pnaid^al Address to the Manchester 
Sooety, said 

As demoeraoy will nda, tbe fostedag of a rightly In* 
formed and cultivated mind among the people ^ring 
aboQt a tfQQ oivio spirit, vhleh will stir np amongst the 
ibhaUtanu a prids in thmr oitaas, towni a^ Tillages and 
be of inoaienlabie value for the fniure of arcbltnotOTe. 
To iho children, aretdtoetnm and history ehonld be tanght 
togetbsT in alt the sobeols •• part of Uie geaeral edoca. 
tioBal ooone, for history is expraseed ia srehiteoton. and 
both woold be msdo more interestug and living by a true 
00 mUnatjOD. The futora would ba aiore hopefsl by under' 
staadiag mlads then seeing the expteeaioQ of tMr own 
time in the bnUdings growing up around thorn, and by tbe 
losistenoo on the esprearion being right and tree. The 


Institnte’e Memorial of Jnly last to the President of tha 
Boart of Bdacation ia one of the marka of tha awakaning 
split fa oar midst It waloomae and urges the ancooiage. 
bent of tbe natur^ aetivitiae of aye and hand in tha teaoh. 
ieg ol oar day soImoIs. It apacially asks that all ahonJd 
be tanght to draw, that prorjafon ahotild he made for 
manual work, that comprehansion of tbe oommoQ 
duties of life shoold be infom into diaar aiinds; that 
s town spirit ahould be inouloatod as ths best baa)i on 
which to ou3d np e national spirit, and that sorcethjDg 
ihoold be done to bring out tbe idsa of desigu and streng- 
than initiativu fa the nuads of the eldldren. With a demo* 
craoy 'ffnly eduaatad in that spirit, and jirodtiog by It, ^ 
tbioga grow pomible ; thougOTS range gives a wider scope 
than now with the narrow view wbieh pravaile. (Stfaao* 
ship will have a reel aaanlag end tbe oommnnal feeling be 
more fully devalopad la the elvillsatiOQ of tbe coming n me. 
A sesaa of the veloas of aurroandisgs in the minds of tbe 
people for their living, their edueation, their work, thair 
leli^on, and thetoAarares will infuae life into Ahitectore 
whJ^ will theAoai9to confront end break tbrdagh the old 
and tbe tinie<eddaa£ed while profiting by their good 
exam plea. 

The higher the ontlook of the nation the greater tbe 
traioiag and sMU reouirod by those who express it in tbe 
arohitoetnra of the ome. our profeatioe to hold Its 

B3 'ace in tbe ever*4Qi4keaijig march of events, a general 
b stafidard will be even more naoeeiaiy than at praeent. 
endeavour mast be made to make tko proleesioa of 
arohlteoture attreotive to ^o, best of tha yonsg men of the 
nation, and then see that the hi^net sp^al adueational 
faeilitiea are ^aoed within the raaoh of those who can proSt 
by them; for on the ability of the stodent to profit by 
apecial edueation depends the snooeea of that education 
sod its praetieal value m the world. There have raoaiftly 
been diecusslons at tbe lostitnte on anhitsotoral ednoation 
wbieh hsva been very intereatlsg. Tbe virile anggaations 
from the Arehiteoturiti AMOoiatioo Sohool have as trtiatio 
as well ae a practical outlook on the present and on the 
future, rather than the over>worshlp at the abrioe of Che 
past. It was Wall atated that sehemes of architectaral 
education will always rem^ aobemes nnteis Cher o<Hnefde 
fairly with the eenee of vslaas of tha nation at large, and 
also that the conatoaotive ride and artistle side of educabon 
ehoold be ran togatfaer. With Both of these aCatomeota I 
am in foil agreement, Many of the speakers, however, 
dealt mainly with tbe theoretioal, both srtistio tod roien> 
tifio, part of profesatooal trainiog, which ia only the bepn* 
nine of an arohltect'a edneatioo. little was said of the 
vital necessity of a thorough traioi^ in the ptaotioal and 
botiness aide of onr profession, the only way to make a 
oollcee or special school education of the real help in a 
man e earcer that it ought to ba, and preventing Us fiavlo g 
a true and not a false sense of valnae. An aremtact baa to 
be In touch with aotualltiae. and the nse of praettoal ccQ* 
DOD eense with experiartce are easenti^ to a auocasafol 
caraer. Uy penona) experiesee of oollege*trained yooths 
is not very oouvincing unleas anch traloiog has been 
rimoltanecQS with office work, when It la of ^ greateac 
help and Jeada to efficiency. It is probable thal’tBe educa* 
tion of the future will have to taka into aeoonnt the State 
aod miUtary service which will be required fro m -onr yoneg 
men at ths moat impracaiocable and valuable time oi their 
live#; one, two or three years from the age ef about 
eighteen, la the foture arrasgenents of 6Hate service 
eonaJderetion should be ^ven to atodente :q all the leaned 
ptnfaesioos so as to make their specialised training of value 
to the State. The effeotiveneM of the aobeme ef arclu> 
tostural edueation and (be peaooal oapaeityof the etndanS 
will be important feotore in determuifog how fat anch coo* 
sideratiou vDl be given (a onr profoaaion and maintained. 
The bnnoh of State or military service which will utilise 
tbe specialised prallminary tnlmng and eaabJe osr sto* 
dentoto takeitforwardshould be organised in the national 
interaata. ... 



OBCiX. luKKinoA V«aB«. 
Roy4l Q&rrlwQ ArtiUM?. 
SUM to Mli<pa CSM p. MU. 
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OAptelb WlliLUM BfcTOKi AlWtaU 
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Hooauif ^robleras After the Wat. Smaixmak »Riosas 
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Undec the AOA^oe^of the Unirenity <£ Loodoo, Pro* 
feasor 5. D. Adat)^ [f."] viU deUvsc st Uoirenlty C^lsge, 
Gower Street, onCnesdsjB st 5 p^., be^mung 6lh Novem* 
her, (dx pabUc IsotURs, OhiBbrstAd b; laot^ slides, oa 
ffruiring ProbUms after the War. At tha first leotaue the 
C9i Ait will be tsken by the Bight Hon. OiristephAr Addison, 
U.P., Idinister of BecocstruotioiL AppHcaticsi for tiabets, 
soottnpaaied bj A etAmped and Addrwsed en'eslope, abcnild 
be Buuie to tbe Secretary, WalCec W. Setoo. iD.Iit.. at 
'OniTarahy CoUege. 


NOTICES. 

Tbe Presldeat'B Opeoiog^ Address, Sth November. 

THE PIB8T QENB3UL MSETIKG lORDINARY) 
of tbe 0cnrioa 19I7*4S will be bald Ubnday, dth Norember 
1917, wha the will be taken by tlM Preeidecit. Ur. 
Hony T. Bare, at ISRHE P.U. prcdssly, for the 
following parpoaes 

To read tbe Minutes of tbe Oensra] Meetirig (Ordinary) 
Monday, Jane; to announce tbe vwam of 
(op jneniibsr^p I lonnaDy.to admit members 
attending for tfae first time tlMir'9ectH&; 

Ur, H5NRT T. EARS, President, to deliver 
TEE OPSNIKO ADDRESS OP THE SESSION. 

EloctioQ of Members, drd Dceember. 

Applicataon for election in tbe claioce iadioAted bare 
been receired from tbe ondamentioned gentlemen. 
Notice of any objection or other oongnmipation rtapeoUng 
them mast be sent to the Secxetery B.I.B.A. for eubmianon 
to tbe Oouncfl to Monday, 5tb Norember. 

As Fsuows (10). 

OnamBiP : SmirR Warrn {iwocieCe, 1892], 14 Grey’s 
Inn 8qna», W.C. Nov serving with the Oolenrs. 

PeopMsre : Edwin Cooper, fianry T. Aihley, and 
Prod. W. Ueda. 

*HanTir: Wixa.iaii Arazuii'in [Lie^nHaU^ 6 Bennett’s 
HIU. end linden Reed. BonroTflle, Krairgbam. 

Pr fipo*€rt : Ernest Nowten, Arthur Been. Chae. E. 
Bate men. 

*Janas, Eaiacn rZiMaMMej. Z76 Oxford Bond, Men- 
ebseter; and Bleekeraig, Knuteford. 

Preperers: Peiey 8. Wortkingson, Isaac Teylor, 
'and Paul Ogden. 

*Mn»n(»B: WiudSK J&nlB bUnHanTTsa {Liee*tiak\ 
Wybe Bead. GUJingbaos. Dorset, 

^j pes as sr ? ; CbeiW B. Paarson, Chariss T, M&es. 
eon the Oeanssl. 

NiOM.; GaoMi SaLWat [Asseesoie, 1903], King's Court, 
117 Odmor^tRov, Birmingham ; end ’* U^resa,” 
TeiMARoed, Edgbaiton. * 

Rropeisfi i S, Betemeo, Arthnr Harrison, 

and lifted W. 8. Oross. 

NiooLi Jobs Ccntsck \Auoc%«U, 1A87L Ring’s Coort, 
OoJmor* Row, Birauagbao; aad Smdos Lodge. 
Aoeeks Green, Blmfifignani. 

Prepessf#; Arthur HarrtAoa, John P. Osborne, aad 
Afted W. 8. Onus. 

•Pownu: Bosbbt Sionr [I«ee«MUs],'ll 8t. Mark’s 
Square, N.W. • 

^wp«Mr«.* John Ha<bim Fred. V. Bant, and 
Arthur Ashbridge. Ta 
• RoTBUt: Cssanaa Tahlus (JAeoMeti], 5 Northampton 
Qardsos. Swansea. ^ 

Ptspesfr#; fimest Newton, fenry T. Here, and 
& ^ iacent Harris. m 


SsuixmsK »Rioas^SaoMB STaoiro [A««octai<. 
19051. 8 Qoeen. Street ^heepside, B.C. ; " Kemer- 
ton," Rosebery Road,^ttoo, Snrrey. 

Pfej»oeer« ; E. Dg^eaeles . Wood,' J. Bouglsss 
Uatheva, and Henry T. Gordon, 

TiOBLa: A&tnOB Gbobob WsaKHaw [AM«c4cUt, 1911], 
Public Works Department, Hong Kong. 

PropoMrs; Asmn Webb, R.A., Sidney Perk*, 
and J DoQglsM UAuews. 

* tMm «s&AldaM Jtsve diassd tbs SrsnUDStioa gusUrlng for 
oaeOMsSere u TsOem. 

Afl Aasocistu (5). 

BassTOV: HonranfV/^&aaT (Pr«<fe«4 19MI. State 
Buildtnes, Es»»^SV#iop, B^.U., Cairo, Egypt; 
and 9 ^eria^fi^^eI>N)lm, Cdb. 

Propoten il M t-d eTiob Chatterton, Robert WUlIams, 
end the OoooV. 

CoATXS: Usbq^Pabwxck [Special EsanUiuiMon], 47 
Queen Btn^delboorne, Australia. 

PropptSm W. A. M. Blackett, Edward A. Bates, 
and E. W. Temhsns. 

ITP B iorrig : Blub OoShab [Speaiai EsornsnaNcn], Bom¬ 
bay, India; aid21 Cromwell Road, Boubb Konaiog. 
ton. London, S.W.l. 

PropotertJ Ghariee E. Vamdell, James Ransomc, 
and Bo bert Atlnnsca. 

Sors : AjtCBiBjkLD Camfbbll 70 

Howard Park ATenos. Toronto, Ontario, Cauada. 

P fOMf trt: F. 8. Baker, W. B. 7enion Crompton, 
end wfj, Morley. 

Raveo^m^sOMss [opeeiof Eaemtnafion], E.U. Offico of 
Wns i end 17$ Park Lane, Toiteah^, N.17. 
.Pfopesers ; N. W, Harr son. Afred W. S. Cross, and 
professor Bereiford 

Arrangefflents for the Sesstoa, 1917-lA. 

IwroxjrsL CovrUBwoBS, at 3 y.v.— 

1. 8Snd Not.—T be Function of an Aro hlt eosu r al 
dbeiufy. Opraer. Mr. Sidney Webb; O&atrflwtv, Ur. 
Henry T. Hare, Presideut. 

2. 5tb Deo.—Unity of tbe Prefeetioa. Opener. 
feseor F. M. Gimpion {/.]; Obmrnan, Professor W. & 
Letbeby [P.]. 

3. 9m Jan. 1918.—^-operation aznoogst Aiehiteott. 
end Speefalieatioo. Opttter, Ur. H. v. Lane heater; 

Pfofeseoe Bsiasford Fite [P.]. 

4. 13th Psb.—Kstional Policy o^ Town Inwrovement 
(Oonfsnnce with Poblio Uea end Writers). Gpener. Mr. 
Clutton Brook; Cimirmen. 8ir Aston Webb, E.C.V.O.. 
GB., R.A. [P,]. 

A 13th Maroh.—National Housiog and Natiooal life. 

• Opentr. Profeseor Adahead [F.]; ClWrwiais, Mr. W. B. 
Daridgo [J.]. 

A L6t£ April.—Relations of Arohiteoture and Bogtoeor- ' 
iag (Conierencs with Rngineen). Opener, Profeeeor W. R. 
Let^aby. 

7. Stn Mey.—Quality of Work and the Preeent System 
of Oompetibve TeaderiBK (Oosierenoe with Buldses and 
Workmen). Opeaer, Sir X J. BurasC, R.B.A, 1X.ID, [P.]; 
Chsnnnoa, Mr. H. V. LaDobesCer [/.). 

8. 12th Jnne.—Proposed Path ament of Building Trade*. 

Conteiita of this tseoa. 

Cewperaffon m beslm (A. A. /entmrtt. A. V. 8. CraiB, H. T, 
UaehwWt.VreiBSMrXeenear. AcbeHAtmuoa.D.B.l^wei.. gas 
AtahnecCaral Uteetico tor inUtecta ud Uw PvbUe (W. b. 

Tto^toc^Macf tbeA^ieee'rWkftuUU&rd) V, I'. In 

*'TBe OobscIm buJIdsiB'* (W, Bsmaeruft) .. >. .. srr 

g«rWa«.^nK luilAS OrOen TAlfir. V Fsisnoai.S7S 

TbkULt*<bl.T 1 cMF]o«w, D.d. 0 . fPael WMer^esel.. .. 870 

Tbs late but tieuL 0./, k. Cowdell (John A. dsMl .. SM 

OmeMa—Tte AI.AA. BscmO «t BeoMT: Tbs yutam of Arshl. 

(secars: Boutu hroirieaa After U<e Wsi .. .. 8St 

Tius*pww sBd leder to WM. 2XIV.Krlli 

aemarr ct the Tear’s A44HU«s to tbe Ubrar;. Iz 


on OP TOb. zrrV'. cBmo aaaias. 
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